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THE LOGIA OF BEHNESA 
OR 
THE NEW “SAYINGS OF JESUS.” 
By EpWIN A. ABBOTT, 
London, England. 

I. The questions suggested.— In the little Egyptian hamlet of 
Behnesa, where once stood Oxyrhynchus, 120 miles south of 
Cairo, there has been discovered a leaf from a papyrus book 
containing a number of sentences prefaced with the words 
‘saith Jesus.” It is but 334 inches broad, and, in its present 
condition, 534 inches long, but was perhaps originally a little 
longer, as it has been torn at the bottom. At the top of what 
appears to be the front page are the words, ‘and then shalt thou 
see clearly to cast out the mote that is in thy brother’s eye.” ? 
At the bottom of what appears to be the back page are traces 
of a clause containing the words “ thou hearest,” preceded by a 
version of another well-known sentence: ‘‘Saith Jesus, A city 
built on the top of a high hill, and stablished, can neither fall nor 
be hid.’’? Before this comes the proverb about ‘“‘a prophet in his 
own country.’3 But wedged in between these canonical say- 
ings come unfamiliar, mysterious utterances, telling us that we 
must ‘fast the world’ and “ sabbatize the Sabbath ;”’ that Jesus 
found “all men drunken‘ and none athirst;”’ and that he will be 

*Luke 6:42; Matth. 7:5. 2 Cf. Matt. 5:14. 


3 Matt. 13:57; Mark 6:4; Luke 4:24; John 4: 44. 
4Or “drinking ” (uedvovras). 
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present with his disciples when they ‘cleave the tree ’’5 and 
‘‘raise the stone.’’ Canonical or uncanonical, all the sentences 
are introduced with the words ‘‘Saith Jesus.” © 

The first question is, Did Jesus really say these words? In 
the next place, supposing them to be genuine, how can we ascer- 
tain their precise meaning, and is the Greek to be regarded as a 
translation and interpreted accordingly? Again, are they to be 
interpreted literally or metaphorically? And were they addressed, 
like the Sermon on the Mount,’ not to ‘‘the multitude” at large, 
but to Christ’s disciples, and especially to those charged with an 
apostolic commission ? : 

Il. Zhe similarity of the Logta .to the Sermon on the Mount.— 
We have seen that two of the Logia are found in Matthew’s 
Sermon on the Mount. This suggests the thought that there 
may have been many traditional forms of that ‘discourse, of 
which Matthew has given one, and our author another. The 
front page of the papyrus leaf is numbered (by a later hand 
than that of the actual scribe) ‘‘eleven.” Now, a little book of 
which this was the eleventh page (allowing for a line perhaps 
lost at the bottom) would contain about enough lines to take 
the reader back from our first Logion (Matthew’s saying about 
‘‘the mote and the beam”’) to the first Beatitude, ‘‘ Blessed are 
the poor in spirit.’ This resemblance in length is worth noting. 
We have no ground for supposing that the preceding leaves were 
precisely similar to the preceding parts of the Sermon in word- 
ing, or exactly parallel in arrangement of thoughts ; but, so far 
as it goes, the evidence supports the view that we have before 
us a leaf from an ancient, cheap, and portable copy of a version 

5“ The tree” (dor). Not “the wood” (see note $0, pp. 14-15). 

6Aéye: “Incois. Theoretically it is possible that each sentence might conclude 
with these words, like “saith the Lord” in some of the prophets, ¢. g., Malachi 3 : 12, 
13; 4:3. But it is most probable that they are used as an introduction. 

7So at least Matthew (5: 1-2) leads us to suppose: “And seeing the multitudes, he 
went up into the mountain» and, when he had sat down, 42s discifies came unto him: 
and he opened his mouth and taught them.” It is not perhaps so in Luke (6:17): 
“‘ And he came down with them and stood om a level place, and a great multitude of his 
disciples.” But even there a distinction may perhaps be discerned between (Luke 


6:-19) “the multitude” that sought to “touch him” and (é5id., 20) “his disciples,” 
on whom the blessing was pronounced. 
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of the Lord’s sayings to his disciples on the lines followed by 
Matthew in his Sermon on the Mount. 

In one respect, it is true, our Logia differ from the Sermon. 
The latter professes to be a single discourse ; the former, to be 
a collection of single sayings. But the difference is not so great 
as it appears. Luke arranges many of the passages in the Ser- 
mon in quite a different order, and assigns to many of them 
later places in the gospel history, defining the special occasion 
that gave rise to each and the circumstances in which each was 
uttered. That is to say, Luke did not regard the sayings in the 
Sermon as being placed in their right order. From his point 
of view, therefore, many of the sayings in the Sermon might have 
been regarded as no less disconnected than those in our Logia. 
‘‘ Matthew leaves out the words ‘ Saith Jesus,’ the author of the 
Logia puts them in, that is all the difference’’— might be the 
conclusion arrived at by some who adopt as historical Luke’s 
rearrangement of Matthew’s Sermon. 

I am not here maintaining that Luke is right and Matthew 
wrong. The point is that a collection of Logia detached in 
form (e. g., by a preparatory formula such as “ Jesus saith,” or 
‘IT say unto you”) may be pervaded by a continuous thread of 
thought. It is quite obvious that there is such a distinct unity 
and logical connection in portions, at all events, of Matthew’s 
Sermon. Similarly, other collectors of Logia may have written 
versions of the Sermon on the Mount, or of the teachings of 
Jesus, in which, though each saying is introduced by an identi- 
cal preface, such as ‘Jesus saith,” one definite purpose may 
pervade the whole. And this conclusion must influence our 
interpretation of the new Logia. 

Nor ought we to be much prejudiced against the expectation 
of this continuous clew by the well-known words of Luke’s 
preface concerning the labors of his predecessors. ‘Many,’ he 
says, had “taken in hand to compile® a narrative 9 concerning 
those matters” which were fully established among Christians ; 
and consequently he, too, having followed things up to their 
source, resolved to write something for the benefit of Theophi- 

8 dvardtac@at. 9 deh ynocy. 
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lus: but he emphatically says that what he wrote should be “in 
(chronological) order,” and he implies that his method of writ- 
ing would enable Theophilus to ascertain the exact meaning 
and truth concerning the words wherein he had been “ instructed 
as a catechumen.’’*° Our great debt to Luke for his attempt at 
historical arrangement must not prevent us from recognizing 
that in many instances, where he differs from Matthew and 
Mark in his arrangement of the words and deeds of Jesus, he 
does not seem to be successful. Placed in Matthew’s order and 
illustrated by Matthew’s context, several passages in the Sermon 
on the Mount are more intelligible than in the rearranged order 
of Luke. The same may be true of our Logia. We must be 
prepared to find in them, as in Matthew’s Sermon, a thread of 
thought connecting the first saying about ‘ the mote” with the 
last saying about the “city on the hill,” and running through 
the intervening sayings in such a way as to help us to arrive at 
their meaning. 

lil. Other collections of Logia.— The words above quoted 
from the preface to Luke’s gospel indicate that many composi- 
tions concerning Christ’s words and deeds were current in his 
days. When we put ourselves in the position of an early Chris- 
tian, we must feel at once that it could not have been otherwise. 
Luke’s words appear at first sight to refer principally to his- 
torical ‘‘narratives;’’ but the word so translated does not 
exclude anecdotes or collections of sayings; and his implied 
condemnation of their want of ‘‘order”’ makes it highly proba- 
ble that he is referring largely, not to gospels such as the gospel 
of the Egyptians, or that of the Hebrews, but to collections of 
Christ’s sayings such as are found in the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, the Logia of Behnesa, and, we must add, discourses 
similar to Matthew's Sermon on the Mount. 

Nothing was more certain than that, when our Lord’s words 
were first committed to writing, manuals would appear contain- 
ing his doctrine on special subjects, such as prayer, fasting, 
one’s duty to neighbors, one’s duty to enemies, and so on. 
Probably there were also manuals of prophecy, showing how 


10 karnxhens. 
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Jesus was proved to be the Messiah, and perhaps manuals of 
Christ’s parables; but, above all, the pious Christian would prize 
his collection of “The Comfortable Sayings of Christ,’ the 
manual that contained the whole duty of a Christian. Passages 
similar to those in Matthew’s Sermon on the Mount are quoted 
by Clement of Rome, Polycarp, and Clement of Alexandria, with 
such differences from Matthew’s and Luke’s versions, and with 
such agreement among the quoters, as to make it highly proba- 
ble that the two former are quoting from some manual of this 
sort, and probable that the later Clement is not imitating his 
more ancient namesake, but quoting from an identical or similar 
source. In reproducing the short moral maxims of Jesus, writers 
sometimes use the preface found in the Acts, where St. Paul bids 
us “remember the words of the Lord Fesus, how he sata, It is more 
blessed to give than to receive ;’’ sometimes they simply use the 
word “‘saith.”*? The author of the Logia of Behnesa uses a novel 
form, almost non-occurrent in the gospels,"3 ‘“‘ Saith Jesus.” It 
is, however, frequent in some of the Old Testament prophecies 
in the form ‘“Saith the Lord.’’ Perhaps the compiler of this 
little book desired to suggest to his readers that in these 
“Comfortable Words ”’ Jesus still speaks to us, as if face to face, 
in the present.*4 

IV. Are these Logia a translaton?—Papias, our earliest 
authority for facts bearing on the authorship and composition of 
the canonical gospels, tells us that the apostle Matthew compiled 
the Logia in the Hebrew language and that people inter- 
preted them severally as best they could.75 It has been per- 
haps too generally assumed in modern times that the ‘‘ Hebrew ” 
here meant could not be the Hebrew of the Scriptures, inasmuch 


11 Comfortable ” in St. Paul’s sense, 7. ¢., strengthening and stimulating to action. 

12 Mostly, I think, pyaly. 

13 Perhaps the only exception is John 13:31. The peculiarity of it is that Aéyee 
immediately precedes ’Inoois without the article. 

™ The remark of Justin Martyr (I, Afo/. §14) concerning the shortness and point 
of the words of the Lord would apply better to such collections as the Sermon on the 
Mount, the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, and the Logia of Behnesa, than to the 
more rhetorical attacks on the Pharisees, the Parables, etc. 

5 Euseb., H. &., iii, 39, Mar@atos ue» oB» ‘EBpatd: dtadéxry rd déyia cuveypdyaro, 
Apuhvevce 5’ abra ws Rv Suvards Exacros. 
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as that was not a spoken language. Buton reflection, does it 
not appear antecedently probable that when pious Jews under- 
took at last—after long delays caused by anticipation of the 
coming of the Lord—to set forth in writing the doctrine that had 
been hitherto orally taught concerning the words and deeds of 
the Lord Jesus, they would regard no language as fit for the 
purpose except the Hebrew, perhaps the later Hebrew, of the 
books of the Old Testament? Passing from tradition to Scrip- 
ture, they would naturally pass from the language of tradition 
to the language of Scripture, and this might seem to them to be 
necessarily Hebrew. This, too, would explain the language of 
Papias implying early varieties of interpretation. Had the lan- 
guage been a spoken one, such as Aramaic, there would have 
been comparatively little scope for divergency : but if the lan- 
guage was that of the Hebrew Scriptures, which were them- 
selves ‘interpreted’ to the congregations of Jewish synagogues, 
then all becomes clear. The first book of Christian Logia, when 
set forth as ‘“Scripture,’’ was written in the language of the 
books of the Old Testament, and, from the first, interpreted— 
as the latter were interpreted, even to Jews, much more to 
Gentiles. If this was the case, we must be prepared to find in 
our Logia such divergences, or peculiarities, as may be explained 
by reference to a Hebrew original. * 

%6 For example, in his account of St. Peter’s denials, Mark, and Mark alone, gives 
our Lord’s prediction in these words (Mark 14:30): “‘ Before the cock crow ¢wice, thou 
shalt deny me thrice.” Why do the other three gospels (which can be proved to be 
later) agree in rejecting the word “twice,” which adds much to the point of the narra- 
tive, if it isto be regarded as a detailed miraculous prediction? An answer will be 
supplied if we can show that the textual phenomena point to some brief and obscure 
original Hebrew idiom which has been literally translated, but wrongly arranged, by 
Mark. 

Such a passage occurs in Job 33:29, where the litera] Hebrew is “All these things 
twice thrice” — meaning “twice, nay, thrice”? (a very common Hebrew abbreviation) 
—‘‘God worketh.” The LXX have “All these things ways three God worketh.” 
The cause of their mistake is this: The Hebrew “twice” is the dual of the word 
meaning “time,” “occasion,” etc. Even with vowel points, there is scarcely any 
difference between the dual, which means “times two” (pia®maim), and the plural, 
which means “times” (p¢4mim). Unpointed, the two words are identical, BAH. 
Hence the LXX found in the Hebrew the meaning “times thrice or three” ( “thrice ”’ 


and “three ” being identical in the Hebrew), which appeared to make better sense in the 
shape “occasions, or ways, three.” The same explanation applies here. If the orig 
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V. Fasting the world.— Applying these considerations to the 
Logia of Behnesa, we pass over the canonical one that heads 
the list, simply asking the reader to note that its tenor leads us 
to anticipate also in the rest a warning to the Lord’s disciples to 
prepare themselves to help others. They are to cast out their 
own “beam” in order that they may cast out their brother's 
‘“‘ mote.” 

The next Logion is this: ‘Saith Jesus, unless ye fast the 
world (ynotevonte tov xdopov) ye shall verily not find the king- 
dom of God, and unless ye sabbatize the Sabbath (caBBationte To 
oaBBarov) ye shall not see the Father.’’ Clement of Alexan- 
dria is the only Greek writer at present known to have combined 
the verb “‘ fast’ with the noun “ world.” 77. But he uses it with 
the genitive, ‘fast from the world,” a brief but clear form of say- 
ing ‘fast, or abstain, from the passions of the world.” If 
Clement’s phrase was known to the writer, we should be reduced 
to the supposition that the latter corrupted and obscured what 
was originally excellent Greek and perfectly clear. Far more 
probably Clement has adopted and adapted the saying of Beh- 
nesa. If so, what was the precise meaning of the Logion? 


inal Hebrew was “ Before the cock crow "times-two [nay] three shalt thou' deny me,” 
Mark might translate literally and punctuate after “times-two,” with this result, 
“ Before the cock crow ¢wice, three [times] shalt thou deny me.” Matthew and the 
later evangelists, taking the Hebrew word to be plural (not dual), punctuated after 
“crow,” rendering the whole thus, “ Before the cock crow, ‘mes three (i. e. thrice) 
shalt thou deny me.” The deviation of the later evangelists from the original Greek 
tradition was, therefore, probably caused by a reminiscence, not wholly accurate, of the 
original Hebrew, and by a sense that Mark’s literal version had failed to reproduce the 
spirit of it. The original appears to have been, not an arithmetical prediction at all, 
but, in effect, this: ‘Before cock-crow thou shalt twice, yea, thrice (7. ¢., repeatedly) 
deny me.” 

This is but one among many instances of the way in which the phenomena of the 
Old Testament may be applied to the interpretation of the New. 

17 Clem. Alex., p. 556 ol pe» evvouxloarres davrovs drd wdons auaprias dia rhy 
Baoirelav roy ovpavdyv paxdpror obrol eloww ol rot xéopov vnorevovres. It should be noted 
that there (as in our Logion) the thought of “fasting from the world” is closely 
connected with “sabbatizing.” In the word edvovxlcavres Clement is referring to Is. 
56: 3-5 (previously, p. 555, quoted by him), where the eunuch is told that, if he keeps 
God’s Sabbath, he need not call himself a “dry tree” (E¢\ov Enpdv). 

This quotation was first pointed out by Dr. Joseph B. Mayor, the author of the 
well-known Commentary on the Epistle of St. James. It furnishes a clew to the whole 
of the Logia. 
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The verb ‘‘fast’’ is commonly used with an accusative of 
duration, ‘‘to fast during the Friday,” etc. What, therefore, the 
grammar and the sense demand is some mystical doctrine about 
“ fasting during the stx days and sabbatizing the seventh.” Take 
for example the following from the Apostolical Constitutions : ® 
‘‘He (the Lord) therefore exhorted us (the apostles) to fast 
during these six days* because of the impiety and sinfulness of 
the Jews . . . . and to break our fast on the seventh day.” It is 
true that the author of the Constitutions has in view the fasting 
in Easter week : but is it not possible that he may be literaliz- 
ing a precept actually uttered by our Lord in a spiritual sense, 
“ Fast through the week, sabbatize the Sabbath’? 

In using such words, Jesus may very well have had in view 
a distinction, current among his contemporaries and pervading 
the Pauline epistles, between ‘this world, or age” and ‘the 
world, or age, to come.” It was natural to regard the six week- 
days as corresponding to the former, and the seventh day, or 
Sabbath, as corresponding to the latter. The former was the 
time of trial, probation, and abstinence; the latter was the par- 
ticipation in God’s joy and rest, ‘‘eating bread in the kingdom 
of God.” We may be quite sure that Jesus did not use the 
words in any temporal sense, either as meaning the six days of 
the literal week or as meaning the six ages of the temporal 
world preceding the seventh or Messianic age. It is consistent 
with all his doctrine that he should use the words spiritually, 
meaning that his disciples were not to fast merely on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, as the Pharisees did, but, so to speak, all through 
worldly time, and that they were to sabbatize, not merely the 
seventh day, but the whole of the Sabbath of God, that is to say. 
the whole of spiritual time. The doctrine of Isaiah defined the 
nature of right ‘‘ fasting.” It consisted in-abstinence from evil 
deeds. As to “sabbatizing,” Christ's doctrine, so far as it may 
be inferred from his deeds, was that it consisted in the practice 
of loving beneficence—such “‘sabbatizing” as he assigned to the 
Father when he said, “‘ My Father worketh hitherto and I work,’”* 
just before he proceeded to heal the blind man on the Sabbath. 

5:15. ras & qudpas Tatras. 2 John 5:17. 
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It will naturally be asked why, if this is the meaning, the 
Logia do not use the expression, “ fast during this age (Tov 
ai@va tovTov).”” The answer is as follows: The Hebrew for 
‘world,’ in the expression ‘‘this world,” as opposed to ‘the 
world to come,” is ‘‘oulaum.” TZhis may mean either “‘ world’ 
or ‘‘age.” Some Christian writers, as Hermas, render it almost 
always by aiov (“‘zon” or “age”); others, as St. Paul, at 
times by aiwy, at times by «déopos (‘‘ cosmos,” or ‘ world”’) ; 
others, as St. John, never use aiwy in this sense, but only 
xéo0s.27 In their version of the Parable of the Sower, the two 
earliest gospels speak of ‘‘the cares of the age (rod ai@vos),” ™ 
as worldly influence that chokes the good seed. Luke, how- 
ever, avoids this expression. If our Lord used the word oulaum 
in this saying, some writers might translate it by ‘‘the age,” 
others by ‘the world.” A writer in Egypt, following the usage 
of Philo, might naturally prefer to use the latter. It is true that 
thereby the translator lost the allusion to the sense of duration, 
which alone would strictly justify the accusative case in Greek ; 
but, knowing as he did the convertibility of the words cosmos 
and gon, he might well feel that the temporal metaphor was suf- 
ficiently preserved by his retention of the accusative, while at 
the same time he might hope to save his readers from the dan- 
ger of literalism. 

In fact, however, such a saying was certain to be interpreted 

2tSo, too, generally (if not always), Clement of Alexandria. Perhaps both 
writers were influenced by Philo, who (I, 277,619) taught that ald» means time in the 


divine sense, so that it would not be regarded as transitory, sensuous, or connected 
with evil. (See Clem. Alex., p. 349.) 


Similarly Barnabas opposes “this wor/d” to “the holy age” (10:11): 6 Sleacos 
kal év rovrw Ty Kbopw repirarel Kal roy Ayr aldva éxdéxerar, On the other hand, 
Tit. 2:12 (dpynodpevan .... Tas KoomKds ércOuulas. .. .etoeBds Showpev ev ry 
viv alGu) uses the two thoughts almost indifferently. What Titus 2:12 expresses by 
eboeBis ... » &vTy vov alon, 2 Cor. 1: 12 expresses by évayiryre . ... dverrpddnpery 
évrq xbonw. Hermas repeatedly uses 6 aldy otros. Ignatius speaks of the devil as 
(Eph. 19 :1) Tov dpxovra rol aldvos rovrov. Barnabas emphatically prefers another 
phrase (Barn, 18: 2) 6 wév (the Lord) éorey Képios dard aldvuv wal els rods aldvas, 6 de 
(the devil) dpxwv xatpod rod viv ris dvoulas. 

22 Matth. 13:22; Mark 4:18. 
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literally. And the certainty is one proof of its genuineness. No 
writer, even in the first century, could have ventured (unless he 
were an anti-Pauline Judaizer, which is out of the question) to 
assign to Jesus the words, “ sabbatize the Sabbath,” without add- 
ing, as Justin Martyr does,3 ‘the “we Sabbath” or ‘‘the Sab- 
bath of God,” or ‘‘ the acceptable Sabbath,” or some qualification 
as an antidote against Jewish literalism. It is characteristic of 
Jesus himself that he freely uttered sayings literally inconsist- 
ent or hyperbolic ;*4 but, after his time, if a writer used the 
word ‘‘sabbatize’”’ without qualification, it would be, as in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, to show that (Hebr. 4 :9) there remained 
in the future a ‘‘ sabbatism” for the people of God, and this not 
a mere rest from labor, but a deliverance from sin. Or else a 
writer might maintain, in some other form, that the literal Sab- 
bath was swallowed up in ‘the eighth day’’— a name sometimes 
given by early Christian writers to Sunday, as being the first 
day of the second creation. Ignatius says, ‘no longer sabbatiz- 
ing, but living im accordance with the Lord’s Day”’ (kata Kupiaxny 
Cavres ) .25 

That the doctrine of our Lord concerning fasting and sab- 
batizing caused difficulty to the very earliest disciples seems to 
be indicated both by frequent comments of Clement of Alex- 
andria, which seem to play about this Logion, and by such pas- 
sages as that in the Didache, or Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 
where the writer bids the catechumen fast on Wednesday and 
Friday, and not on Monday and Thursday.% The same book 
contains the precept, ‘‘ fast for them that persecute you.” In 
the saying, “ This kind cometh not out but by prayer,” many 
MSS. add, ‘and fasting.’”*® And we have seen above that the 


*3 Tryph.,§ 12. 

4“ He that is not with me is against me,” “ He that is not against us is with us,” 
** He that findeth his life shall lose it,” “If a man hate not his father and mother,” etc. 

3 Magn. ix. The books of the New Testament, after the Acts, make no other 
mention of the Sabbath except (Col. 2: 16) to reject it. 

26 Didach.8:1. Cf. Didach. 7: 2-3, “For if thou canst bear the whole yoke 
of the Lord, thou wilt be perfect. But if thou canst not, do what thou canst. But, 
concerning food, bear what thou canst.” 

7 Didach. 1:3. 2% Mark 9:29. 
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Apostolic Constitutions speak of an injunction of the Lord him- 
self to fast for six days before the day of his resurrection. 
The great mass of Christians probably found it difficult to reject 
the notion that the Lord enjoined fixed fasts, and to believe that 
his doctrine was rightly interpreted by Hermas,” ‘Offer to 
God a fasting of the following kind: Do no evil in your life, 
and serve the Lord with a pure heart..... If you do these 
things, you will keep a great fast, and one acceptable to God.” 
These two stages, the negative one of “‘ doing no evil” and the 
positive of ‘serving the Lord with a pure heart,” are implied 
by Isaiah’s doctrine on the true fast 3* and the true Sabbath,?? 
‘“ cease to do evil, /earn to do good ’’—words that form the basis 
of all the subsequent doctrine of Jesus and his more spiritual 
followers. 

Justin Martyr, in answer to the complaint that Christians did 
not keep the feasts or the Sabbath, replies that “the New Law 
bids men sabbatize perpetually,” 33 and that he who ceases from 
evil has ‘‘ sabbatized the sweet and true Sabbath of God.”** But 
Clement of Alexandria works out the doctrine far more fully. 
Fasting, he says, is, literally, abstinence from food, but, mys- 
tically, a sign that we must fast from the things of the world ; 35 
mere food makes us neither more righteous nor less, but we are 
to fast from the things of the world that we may die to the world, 
and that, afterwards, partaking of divine food, we may live to 
God. These words imply a feast following a fast,a feast in God’s 
kingdom following a fast in the age of this present world. 
Clearly Clement does not mean that the feast is to be deferred 
till after death. Feast and fast alike are to take place in this 
present life. 

Clement recognizes that there is a mystery in Christ’s 
words, ‘Then shall they fast in those days.’’ He calls them 

29 Stmiul., v,1. 3tIsa. 58: 3-6. 32Isa. 1: 13-16, 

3° Elsewhere Hermas bids his readers (St. 5 : 3) “ reckon the price of the dishes 
you intended to have eaten, and give to the poor. 

33 Tryph., § 12, caBBarliev duds 6 Kavos vouos dia wavrds é0éde. 

347d rpudepd. kal dd\nOivd odBBara Toi Geod. 


35 Clem. Alex., (p. 992), 8rt T@v KoopixOy vnoredverv xpy. 
36Clem. Alex., p. 876, referring to Mark 2 : 20; Luke 5: 35. 
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‘‘enigmas,” and declares that they do not refer to the customary 
fasts on Wednesday (sacred to Hermes), and on Friday (sacred 
to Aphrodite), but to a perpetual fast from evil. The transition 
is easy from the thought of “‘ fasting”’ to the thought of Sunday 
or ‘‘Lord’s day.” Every day, says Clement, is converted into 
a Lord’s day when a man casts away vile thoughts and takes to 
himself that conception of things which is engendered in us by 
faith in the resurrection accomplishing the commandment of 
the gospel (that is to say, the commandment of love). Such a 
man Clement calls a gnostic or ‘man of knowledge.” Perhaps 
‘man of insight’ would express it better. It means insight into 
God’s purposes of redemption derived from sympathy with them, 
and from harmony, or unity, with God. The gnostic, he says, 
supplies the place of the absent apostles by “removing the 
mountains” (2. ¢., uprooting the sins) ‘of his neighbors.” 37 The 
common believer, Clement admits, regards the mere abstinence 
from evil as being perfection, but the true gnostic advances to a 
higher stage of active and continuous beneficence after the likeness 
of God ; and such as these, he says, are the true seed of Abraham. 
All through these arguments Clement appears to have in view 
Christ’s saying about the never-ceasing work of love on the part 
of the Father, as representing his Sabbath-feast (‘My Father 
worketh hitherto and I work’’); and this comes prominently for- 
ward in another passage where he says that ‘ the Savior is ever 
saving and ever working, as he sees the Father doing. .... 
Wherefore also the Lord hath not commanded us to sabbatize 
from good things, but to share them.’’39 

Reviewing these sayings of Clement, taken from passages not 
in one context, but distant from each other, we seem to see him 
constantly keeping in view the two stages of fasting and sab- 
batizing, and anxiously and repeatedly drawing out their spiritual 
meaning, as though he knew that the doctrine was misunderstood 
and perverted. If this was his feeling, it is easy to understand 
why he should modify the old phrase, “fast the world,” into 

37 Clem. Alex., p. 878. 


8 Jbid., p. 770. 
9 Jotd. p. 323, reading, with Dr. Joseph B. Mayor, xexéAeuxe for xexwduxe. 
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“fast from the world,” so as to avoid all danger of an interpre- 
tation that enjoined fasts during special times. 

Returning to the Logion, we are enabled, by Clement’s guid- 
ance, to see the twofold stage implied in “ finding the kingdom” 
and ‘“‘seeing the Father.” The former is manifestly an inferior 
spiritual condition, revealing God as king. The latter implies 
that “ purity of heart’ which, inthe Old Testament, is connected 
with “ascending into the hill of the Lord,’’* and in the New 
Testament is repeatedly mentioned along with ‘“ love,” 4" and in 
the Sermon on the Mount receives a special blessing, ‘‘ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” The form in which 
the blessing is described here (‘‘ see the Father’’) is another testi- 
mony to the early date of the saying. After the circulation of 
the fourth gospel (containing Christ’s half rebuke to Philip, when 
the latter said, ‘‘Shew us the Father, and it sufficeth us’’) it is 
not likely that any collector of Christ’s sayings would have 
allowed this to pass unaltered, since, in appearance, it concedes 
to all the faithful a manifestation that the Lord denied to Philip. 

VI. The Logion on poverty—The next Logion (for there is 
hardly space for two Logia**) runs as follows: ‘‘Saith Jesus, I 
[have] stood4s in the midst of the world, and appeared unto 
them in the flesh, and found all men drunken and no man athirst 
among them; and my soul is weary over (ovel éwi) the sons of 
men, because they are blind in their heart and .. . . poverty” 
(rrwyelay). 

It is easy to discern a possible connection between the last 
and first words of this saying. In the Sermon on the Mount, 

4° Ps, 24 : 3-4. 

4 The connection is implied (John 13: §~35) in the cleansing that introduces the 
commandment, “Love one another.” Cf. alsor Tim. 1:5; 1 Pet. 1:22; James 
I: 27. 

‘ The facsimile represents only a line and a half as missing. And this is hardly 
sufficient to contain a new Logion about “ poverty.” 


43 The Greek aorist, in New Testament, often represents the English complete 
present with “have.” Hence, éornv, &d0n», ebpov, may all be represented in English 
with or without “ have.” If,“ have” is omitted, the saying would have to be regarded 
as a post-resurrection utterance ; but the mention of Christ’s “soul,” ¢.¢., the animal or 
human nature, and the description of him as “ weary” in the present, are against this 
view. 
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Jesus pronounces a blessing on the ‘poor’ (wrwyol), closely 
followed by a blessing on those who “‘hunger” and “thirst”’ after 
righteousness.4 Here he seems to say that, though he stood in 
the midst of the ‘‘sons of men” as an example of SPONEHTY 7 
and “thirst,” yet they remained self-satisfied —‘ drunken ” and 
rich in their own eyes, filled with the food that pleased their 
passions. Then, either continuing his warning to ‘the sons of 
men,’’‘° he declares that they are really ‘ poor;” or else, turning 
aside to exhort the disciples, he perhaps bids them retain the 
true “poverty” which insures his blessing. Clement gives us a 
definition that connects the true poverty with abstinence, or true 
fasting : ‘Poverty consists in destitution of worldly passions.” #7 Else- 
where # the same author describes the infatuation of the Jews in 
ignoring and persecuting Jesus, but not quite in the language of 
the Logion. A closer parallel may be found in one of the 
Sibylline poems, describing the Jews during the crucifixion as 
“drunken” and as “ blinder than moles.’’ 49 

VII. A adtsciple 1s never alone—In the next Logion several 
letters are missing at the commencement. As restored, in part, 
by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, it runs thus: ‘ Saith Jesus, 
Wherever there are .... gods and....is alone....I 
am with him. Raise the stone and there shalt thou find me. 
Cleave the tree ° and I am there.” The plural ‘‘gods”’ is nowhere 

44 Matt. 5:3, “poor in spirit; ’’ Luke simply “ poor.” 

45For the connection between spiritual “poverty” and spiritual “ blindness,” 
cf. Rev.3:17: “ Thou sayest, I am rich and have gotten riches and have need of 
nothing, and knowest not that thou art the wretched one and miserable and foor and 
blind.” We cannot tell in the Logion whether the “ poverty” is that of saints or that 
of sinners. But the former seems to suit the context better. 

4° This phrase is used in the gospels only in Mark 3: 28, where it is probably cor- 
rect. It is corrupted in the parallel Matt. 12:32; Luke 12:10. As often in the 
prophets and psalms, it represents men regarded as mortal, fallible, and frail. 

47 Reading xoomixds for xooulas in Clem. Alex., pp. 789-90, wevla 3¢ 4 xara ras 
Koopmxas éridupulas dxopla. Clement prefers the word wevla to rrwyxela, because the 
latter word, in classical Greek, suggests mendicancy. 

48 Clem. Alex., p. 214. 

49 Orac. Stbyll., 1, 360-70, wepeOvopévos . . . . rupddrepos owaddxwy. 

5° EdNow cannot here mean “the wood.” In the plural it may mean “ wood; ” 


and in the singular, without the article, or with the article and some defining adjective 
(as Lev. 14:6, rd EUNow 7d KéSpivoy, “the wood of the cedar”), it may also have that 
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found in the gospels except in the fourth, where Jesus quotes 
from the Old Testament, ‘I said, ye are gods,’ 5* and adds that 
the Psalmist ‘called those gods to whom the word of God came.” 
In this sense the plural might be used here, concerning those to 
whom the word of God is to be preached. 

If this be the meaning, Clement throws light on it. For he 
twice quotes a saying exactly like that which the sense seems to 


meaning. Of course this is also the case where the article is accompanied by a 
defining genitive (as 2 Sam. 21: 19, “the wood of his spear”). Contrast 2 Kings 6 : 6, 
“he cut down @ stick,” Ezra 6:11, “let a deam be pulled from his house.” 

But the Greek of the LXX naturally follows the Hebrew. And the regular 
meaning of the singular Hebrew noun is, (1) tree (or trees), (2) a stock, stump, post, 
or beam, used either as a gibbet (Gen. 40: 19, etc.) or as a wooden idol (Habbak. 2: 
19; Isa. 45: 20; Jer. 2:27; 3:9), or for some other purpose. The meaning and the 
ambiguity of the word are well brought out in Deut. 19: 5, “‘ When a man goeth into 
the forest... . to hew wood (LXX, cuvayayety téda), and his hand fetcheth a stroke 
with the axe to cut down dhe tree (LXX, rd ttdov), and the iron slippeth from the tree” 
(where R. V. has in text “helve,” but in margin “tree”: that is to say, the Hebrew 
word, being possibly defined by the preceding “ axe,” may mean “the wood (of the 
axe),” but it may also (and perhaps better) mean “the tree,” and so the LXX (dd 
rod 0Nov) apparently takes it). In the fall of Adam {d)o» is regularly used to mean 
“tree,” ¢. g., in Gen. 3:12, “She gave me of the free” (rod fUdov). In 2 Chron. 7:13, 
“locusts” are said to eat (LXX) 7d EdXoy», 7. ¢., “the trees of the field,” (Heb.) “eat she 
land.’ The prophets habitually join rd &dXov with roy AlGov to mean “ the stock” and 
“the stone” used in idolatry, as in Habbak. 2: 19, ‘‘ woe unto him that saith unto the 
stock (R. V., “the wood,” rg Aw), Awake, to the dumb stone (LXX, simply r@ AlOy), 
Arise.” Compare a preceding verse (2d2d., 2:11) “the stone (AlOos, without the article) 
shall cry out of the wall, and the beam out of the timber (Eddou, without the article) 
shall answer it.”” The two passages show that the LXX here distinguished between 
€ddov, an ordinary piece of ‘‘ timber,” and 7d g¥Ao», “the stock" used by an idolater. 
So Jer. 2:27, “ (They) say to a stock (r¢ éUAw~), Thou art my father, and to a stone (Tq 
Ow), Thou hast brought me forth,” and similarly, zzd., 3:9, 7d EbAov Kal rdv AlOor. 

There is probably no instance in the LXX, and certainly none in the N. T., where 
7d éUdoy, used absolutely, means “wood.” According to the rules given above, it 
might possibly mean “ wood” in Luke 23: 31, but it is better translated (R. V.) “the 
green free.” 

These considerations suggest at the outset that 7d éJAovy here means the stock or 
stump of some useless tree, possibly with a play on the meaning of lifelessness and 
helplessness conveyed by its association with “ stone.” 

5* John 10 : 34. 

S*Clem. Alex., p. 374 (introduced by ¢nal), and p. 466. In the latter passage this 
recognition of God is regarded as higher than the self-knowledge advocated by the 
Greek proverb “ Know thyself.” It is preceded by a statement that the true Christian 
has the power of spiritual healing, and it is followed by an exposition of the doctrine 
of love. 
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demand here, ‘‘ Thou hast seen thy brother, thou hast seen thy 
God.” And the context, in at least one of these two passages, 
like the context here, appears intended to stimulate the Christian 
to the exercise of the art of spiritual healing, or conversion, 
bestowed on him by the Master for the redemption of mankind. 
Unfortunately, the Logion is so mutilated at this point that any 
full restoration of it with absolute certainty is almost impossible.‘ 
But it may be pointed out that (1) what the sense demands is 
‘‘wherever menare, there are gods;”’ (2) the word for ‘“‘men”’ is 
found in the former part of the papyrus spelt with the contrac- 


tion common in early MSS., ANOI (for AN@POIIOI); (3) if 
the reader will refer to the facsimile of the Logia, he will find 


that there is just room for ANOI before the e indicated by the 
Oxford editors in line 24; (4) after the e there appears to be 
room for KEI KAI, thus making the whole sentence d7rov éav dow 
dvOpwrro. éxet Kal Geol, ‘‘wherever there are men, there also there 


are gods.” 

This thought suits well with a sequel showing that a Christian 
engaged in his Master’s work is ‘never alone because the Master 
is with him.” On this point Clement of Alexandria will again 


53 23, [AET]EI [IZ ON]OT EAN QZIN 
24.{....JE[.. ]..@OEOI KAI 
25. [..] 20 .E [. .] EZTIN MONOZ 
26. |. .) TR ETQEIMI METAT 
27. TLOT]. 
I venture to restore some of the missing letters in line 24 thus : 
ONOT EAN MZIN [ANOI] E[KEI KAI] @EOI 

As in line 38, KAI may be so compressed as to occupy the space of only two 
letters. 

As regards line 25, the Oxford editors add that the first 2 may be the end of II. 
Adopting the latter alternative, we may conjecturally restore the line thus : 

(OM]jO[T] E[IZ] EZTIN MONOZ 
2. ¢., ‘wherever one is alone,” or “‘ wherever there is one alone.” 

In line 26, [. .JTQ might represent [IZ]TQ, “let him know,” used parenthet- 
ically. The construction is not found in N. T. But tere is used somewhat similarly 
in James 1:19. The Oxford editors give II as an alternative for Tin [. .]TQ. If 
this represented [TO]IIQ, the original might be something to this effect, “in whatever 
place one is alone.” Professor Harnack suggests [OT]TQ as the first word, but éyé 
would require ovrws before it, not ovrw. 


34 Cf John 16: 32, “And yet I am not alone because the Father is with me.” 
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supply us with an illustration. Ina long passage he describes 
the ideal gnostic, at work in his Master’s vineyard, planting, 
pruning, and watering. Then (after inculcating the spiritual 
‘‘fasting’”’ 5° above described) he declares that “this gnostic sup- 
plies the place of the apostles, overturning the mountains of his 
neighbors.’’57 Jesus bade his disciples resort to faith and prayer 
if they wished to ‘‘cast down mountains” and “uproot fig 
trees.”55 So, here, Clement passes to the subject of prayer. And 
he adds that the true gnostic is not left to himself when he prays: 
“Even tf he pray alone, he hath the choir of the saints on his side.” 9 
It must be admitted that Clement does not expressly say here 
that the gnostic in his Lord’s vineyard has the Lord at his side; 
but he has just before implied this, when, in describing the highest 
kind of gnostic, he speaks of him as “glorifying that resurrec- 
tion of the Lord which has taken place in his own soul,” and as 
thinking that he sees the Lord when he sees the truth.”© ‘Seeing 
the truth,” according to Clement’s view, implies doing the truth, 
that is to say, doing God’s will; and he that does the Father’s 

55 Clem. Alex., p. 876, xAadevwy. Like John (15:2),Clement appears generally, 
if not always, to prefer the metaphor of “pruning” to that of “uprooting.” But he 


speaks of “cutting out,” or “exterminating ” (éxxédrrecv, a word often used of cutting 
down trees) the passion of the soul (p. 875, éxxdyac rd rijs puxfs wd Oos). 


56 Jéid., p.877, vnorever .. . . pidapyuplas te... . Kal pirndovlas, € dv al racas 
éxptovrar xaxlat, This really implies a “cutting down” to the very roots of avarice 
and luxury. 


57 Jbid., p. 878, ra Bon pedloras ray wrnoloy Kai ras Tis Puxis abrav dvwpadlas 
droBd\\wv. This is one of many places where Clement avoids —when we might 
naturally expect him to insert—- our Lord’s companion-metaphor of the uprooting of 
sycamine trees, or the cutting down of fig trees. Perhaps he felt that “pruning” 
(xAadeverv) expressed the same thing more gently. 

S Matt. 17:20; 21: 21, “ Ye shall not only do the [deed] of the fig tree, but even if ye 
say to this mountain,” etc. Luke 17:6 speaks of the “uprooting” of a “sycamine tree.” 
But Matt. 21: 21 refers to the miracle of the withering of the fig tree assumed toa have 
recently taken place. All these metaphors refer to the effort needed for eradicating 
sin. 

59Clem. Alex., p. 879. In the context he -reiterates the twofold stage above 
mentioned : “ Fear causes abstinence from evil. Love leads men to do good, building 
them up to that which is voluntary” (érocxodouoica els 7d éxodcroy). 

6 It must be borne in mind that the gvosis, or knowledge, of Clement’s gnostic is 
not a mere intellectual or evidential knowledge, but such a sympathetic insight into 
the Father’s will as brings with it a power to do the Father’s works, healing the souls 
of men. 
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will is not alone, because the Son is with him. Without exactly 
using the phrases ‘‘not alone” and “finding Christ,” Clement 
certainly agrees with the thought when he tells us that the 
Christian praying in solitude for his neighbors has the angels 
with him, and Christ in his soul, and the Lord before his eyes. 

Such a doctrine is a natural supplement to Christ’s post- 
resurrectional utterance to the apostles: ‘‘Go ye, therefore, and 
make disciples of all the nations .... and lo, Iam with you 
always, even to the end of the world.”®™ This differed from the 
earlier statement: ‘‘Whensoever ¢wo or three are gathered together 
in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” The latter 
seemed to demand at least ‘‘two or three,” and to exclude “one.”’ 
The former implied that all laborers in the vineyard, sengly as 
well as collectively, should have the presence of the Master, in 
accordance with the very ancient appendix to Mark’s gospel: 
“They went forth and preached everywhere, the Lord working 
with them.’°3 But though it zmplied the blessing on “one,” it 
did not mention ‘‘one.’’ The very early commentary of Ephrae- 
mus Syrus™ refers to a traditional saying that not only where 
there are two or three, but ‘where there is one’’ present in 
Christ’s name, Christ is with him, and the Homilies of Aphraates © 
refer to Moses, Jonah, and Elijah as instances of the truth of a 
similar saying. It is a doctrine so true and simple that we may 
well be surprised that it has not received prominence in patristic 
references and comments. Perhaps, however, it was subordinated, 
or avoided, as being liable to abuse by some who “forsook the 
assembling of themselves together,’ © and who did not perceive 
that the Logion, far from encouraging otiose contemplation, 
expressly limited the divine presence to those disciples who 
were working for the redemption of souls: ‘‘Where two or three 
are present in my name and doing my will, I am with them. Yea, 
where there ts one alone, I am with him.” 

VIII. The stone and the tree.—At this point we are confronted 


6 Matt. 28 : 19-20. 6 Matt. 18 : 20. 63 Mark 16:20. 

« P. 165. There, however, the application is to a sinner wandering like a lost 
sheep. 

SAphr., Hom., p. 62. % Heb. 10:25. 
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with difficulties of expression that must not be cursorily passed 
by. Granting that the Lord is present with those who are doing 
his work, how is that work defined by the curious expressions 
“raising the stone” and ‘cleaving the tree’? It may be annoy- 
ing to have to turn aside to verbal questions, but such a digres- 
sion is absolutely necessary for the thorough study of the words. 
To say, as some may feel disposed to say, ‘‘ The general drift is 
clear; it means that Jesus promised to be present with the mason 
and the carpenter, and (by implication) with every disciple 
engaged in his ordinary occupation,” is simply to give up all 
prospect of honestly entering into the Lord’s meaning. For 
when did the Lord ever make such a promise? How, indeed, 
could he make it to men whom he was sending forth to convert 
the world and urging to give all their energies to sowing the 
seed of the gospel and to plowing its fields, or to shepherding 
the flock and bringing back the lost sheep, or to laboring in the 
vineyard by digging and gathering out the stones and cutting 
down the trees and rooting up the weeds and erecting a tower 
and planting and pruning the vines? The mere mention of all 
these actions, “sowing,” “planting,” ‘cutting down,” ‘rooting 
up,” is enough to remind us that Jesus always used these, and 
other similar words, metaphorically, and could not (so far as we 
can judge) have used them in a literal sense. 

The way being up-hill, we must go step by step. And the 
first step is to ascertain what Clement (our trusty guide so far) has 
to say about ‘‘stones and trees”’ from the Christian point of view. 
According to him, they are “the senseless ;’° and he explains 
the saying that ‘God can raise up from these stones children to 
Abraham”’ as referring to men “‘petrified® in relation to truth.” 
God, he says, has actually thus made men out of stones; they 
have, as it were, risen from the dead. Clement does not 
actually use the word ‘‘stones”’ as the grammatical object of 
“raise.” But Origen does, when he speaks of the stones them- 
selves as “able to be razsed up (éyepOAvat) [as] children to Abra- 

67 Clem. Alex., p. 4, of Adpoves. 8 Thid., NeOwpevor, 


6 Jbid., p. 5. It is to be observed that in this passage Clement speaks of the 
“stones” as converted into men (avOpwrovus éx NlOwy. . . . wewolnxev). 


9? 66 
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ham.” Ignatius, and (in much fuller detail) Hermas,” speak 
of the raising up of stones so as to build the tower of the Lord. 

From these Christian traditions we pass (before discussing 
any kindred saying in the gospel) to pre-Christian doctrine on 
“the raising up of stones.” The exact phrase is not found in 
the Old Testament, but there are similar ones. Jacobis described 
as setting up a stone for a pillar,” and there are mystical tradi- 
tions about this act among both Jewish and Christian writers.73 
But this stone, like that in Daniel, and like the Psalmist’s “‘head- 
stone of the corner,’”’ was regarded as the Messiah, and no Mes- 
sianic type seems to apply here. We need some passage that 
describes the raising of stones in the quarry, or from the rough, 
uncleared land, for the purpose of erecting a wall or tower fora 
vineyard or a house for the Master's use. No such passage 
(including the two Greek words used here) exists in the Sep- 
tuagint. But the well-known Song of the Vineyard in Isaiah 
speaks of the Master as not only digging it, but also clearing it 
of stones, and as building a tower in it: and the stones would 
presumably be, employed in building the “tower” and the walls 
round the vineyard. There is no mention of uprooting weeds or 
bushes, or of cutting down useless trees; but such work would 
often be a necessary part of the labor of preparing fresh land 
for culture. 

Here it may be noted that the LXX, apparently not under- 
standing the Hebrew word “stone’’’ in the Isaiah passage, 

7 Orig., Comm. Johann (ed. HUET (1668), Vol. II, p. 120), rods mrpoetpnyuévous NlOovus 
Secxvupevous dxovover Sivacda: éyepOjva réxva T@ ’ABpadp. 

7 Hermas, Szmi/., ix. In Ign., Zp%., §9, the cross is a crane, the spirit a rope, 
faith a windlass. He is describing, not an apostle’s work, but the task of each Chris- 
tian to “raise,” as it were, his own “stone.” But the elaborate metaphor points to an 
original basis of tradition about “raising the stone.” Cf. 1 Peter 2:5, “ye also as 
living stones.” 

72 Gen. 28:18, érolycev abrov orhrdny. 

73SCHOTTGEN, Vol. II, 605 (and cf Vol. II, 1o1). Justin, after mentioning 
Jacob’s stone as anointed with oil, says (7xyph., § 86) “that the stone is Christ (xpiuorrés, 
“anointed "") was proclaimed symbolically by many scriptures.” 

74 Isa, 5:2. 

75It is used as here in Isa. 62:10,“ stone it from stones” (rods AlOous éx THs 6800 
Stapplpare). But it generally means “ pelt with stones,” as in Ex. 19:13; 2 Sam. 16:6. 
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renders it ‘“‘staked” (€yapdxwoa), t. ¢., planted it with stakes for 
the vines to climb on. Such a misunderstanding may have 
influenced western translators of our Logion, and may have con- 
duced to its being dropped as obscure.” 

In the only passage of the Old Testament (Eccles. 10: 8-10) 
that connects the ‘cleaving of trees” (oxylfov EvdAa) with 
‘quarrying’ or ‘removal ’’ of stones, it is doubtful whether the 
writer means ordinary occupation or malicious mischief-working: 
‘‘He that diggeth a pit shall fall into it; and whoso breaketh 
through a fence, a serpent shall bite him. Whoso heweth out (or, 
removeth 77) stones shall be hurt therewith; and he that cleaveth 
trees (or, wood”) is endangered thereby. If the iron be blunt, 
and one do not whet the edge, then must he put to more 
strength; but wisdom is profitable to direct.’ On the whole, 
the writer is probably saying, not without a touch of cynicism, 
that every labor has its risks, while adding that wisdom may 
shorten toil and suggesting that wisdom may also diminish 
danger. This passage may well have been in our Lord’s mind. 
Solomon had warned the rustic, toiling to prepare the ground 
for the crop, that he was in perpetual danger: Jesus declares to 
the laborers whom he is sending forth to prepare the fields for 
the spiritual harvest that they are under perpetual protection.” 

7©Hermas (S7mil., v, 2) represents the Lord as bidding his servant merely 
“stake” (yapaxotv) the vineyard. But the faithful servant, after “staking” it, does 
extra work, digging the soil and clearing away weeds. One might have supposed that 
the “stoning,” at least in some districts, would be the first work, then the digging up 
and weeding, or uprooting of trees, and lastly the staking. 

Hermas agrees with Clement in his view of the weeds or plants (Bordvac) that 


are plucked out. They are not sinners. They are (Herm., Stmz/., v, 15) “the sins 
(dvoulac) of the servants of God.” 


77 The Hebrew word is used in 1 Kings 5:17 for “quarrying.” It is also used of 
“plucking up” tent pegs, and may very well be applied to wrenching up stones 
imbedded in the earth. The LXX has éfalpew in Eccles. 10:9, afpey in 1 Kings 5:17. 

7#R. V. “wood.” But (1) the Hebrew may mean either “wood ” or “ trees”; (2) 
the processes described appear to be agricultural, and the context points to wood- 
cutting, not carpentry; (3) for the plural meaning “trees,” cf Justin Martyr 
( Zryph., § 86) xépar Edda, where (2 Kings 6:5) a man is apparently felling a tree by 
the water’s side. The Hebrew word “split” or “cleave” may include the use of the 
wedge. 


79 Somewhat similarly Jesus appears to have spiritualized another materialistic 
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Now, coming to the gospels, we have to ask whether, in 
them, ‘cleaving trees”’ and ‘‘raising up stones”’ are connected 
together in any sense that may harmonize with all the above- 
mentioned traditions and also throw light on our Logion. The 
teaching of the Baptist will occur to many as supplying a 
parallel. The Jews are addressed by him as trees destined to be 
cut down unless they bring forth fruit; and the same passage 
speaks of ‘children of Abraham” as able to be raised up from 
“stones.” ® Perhaps John was actually standing amid the objects 
of which he speaks—large stones imbedded in the earth, useless 
bushes and trees cumbering the ground, the former demanding 
to be “lifted” into walls and buildings where they might help 
instead of hindering the agriculturist, the latter demanding to 
be cut down, hewn to pieces, and burned, since they were unfit 
for any other purpose. In any case, we can well understand 
that such doctrine, deeply impressed on the Baptist’s disciples 
and taken up by Jesus, may have found expression in such a 
saying as our papyrus has preserved. If so, the meaning of it 
is, in effect: ‘Raise up the fallen soul and place it as a living 
stone, in the tower of the vineyard. Cut down and cleave the 
barren bushes and trees of hypocrisy, malignity, avarice, and 
selfishness. Wherever thou art doing this, either in thine own 
heart, or among the sons of men, there am I present with 
thee.”’ * 

IX. The remaining Logia.—The two next Logia, and probably 
the fragment of the last, all turn on the duty of a missionary. 


passage of Ecclesiastes (11:5): “As thou knowest not the way of the wind (or, spirit), 
nor how the bones do grow in the womb of her that is with child, even so thou knowest 
not the work of God who doeth all.” In the dialogue with Nicodemus about “the 
way of the Spirit,” these words are adapted to the doctrine of spiritual generation. 
So, too, the following words (11: 6, “In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening 
withhold not thine hand: for thou knowest not which shall prosper”) appear to be 
applied by Jesus spiritually in the parable of the sower. 


& The Hebrew for “of (éx) these stones” might very well have a partitive mean- 
ing indicating that “(some of ) the stones” themselves are to be raised up, as Clement 
of Alexandria implies and Origen asserts. 


8t Somewhat similar is the commission given to the prophet Jeremiah (1 : 8-10): 
“7 am with thee to deliver thee .... Ihave set thee.... to pluck up and break 
down .... to dutld and to plant.” 
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The first is: ‘‘Saith Jesus, a prophet is not acceptable in his own 
country; neither dotha physician work cures on them that know 
him.” 

The former part of this Logion is found in all the canonical 
gospels,® but only two of them (Mark and Luke) connect it with 
the mention of a “physician” or “cures.” Mark says that 
Jesus in his own country could do no mighty works, save that 
he healed a few sick folk; Luke represents Jesus as saying to 
his fellow-townsmen in Nazareth, “Doubtless ye will say unto 
me this parable, ‘Physician, heal thyself ; whatsoever we have 
heard done at Capernaum do also here in thine own country,’” 
where there is a reference to miracles of healing wrought at 
Capernaum. | , 

No one can assert that a physician, in the literal sense, ‘‘does 
not work cures on them that know him.” Jesus is, therefore, 
manifestly speaking of a physician of the soul and of nothing 
but spiritual healing. In this sense, familiarity with the healer 
is well known as an impediment to the act of healing. The 
synoptists hint at it tn various ways—‘‘Is not this Joseph’s 
son?’’’3 “Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary and brother 
of James and Joses and Judas and Simon?”’™ But it is reserved 
for John to represent the Jews as saying directly that they can- 
not believe in any Messiah whose origin they “ know,”® and 
Jesus as replying in two apparently inconsistent statements, 
“Ye both now me and know whence I am,” and again, “Ye 
know neither me nor my Father.’ ® The meaning of both is 
obvious. The hero is “known,” and yet ‘not known,” by the 
valet who despiseshim. The prophet is “known,” and yet ‘‘not 
known,” by the neighbors whom he cannot heal because they 
cannot believe. Most appropriately does this Logion come 
here as an utterance to apostles and teachers who, having been 
assured of their Master’s helpful presence wherever they may 


89 Matt. 13:57; Mark 6:4; Luke 4:24; John 4:44. The Logion agrees most 
closely with Luke. 

83 Luke 4: 22. 84 Mark 6: 3. 

85 John 7:27: ‘““We Anow whence this man cometh: but when the Christ cometh, 
no man knoweth whence he is.” 

8 John 7:28; 8:19. 
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go on his service, are now urged to set forth to unknown places 
and not to remain in their homes.” 

The next Logion combines two sayings from the Sermon on 
the Mount: “Saith Jesus,a city built ® on the top of a high hill, 
and stablished, can neither fall nor be hid.” It warns the 
Christian teacher, first, that he is to teach, and, secondly, that he 
is to know. Publicity is to be accompanied with certainty. The 
tower is to be high, but it is also to have firm foundations. The 
two thoughts go well together in this antithesis, and their har- 
mony indicates that we have here an original saying of Jesus, or 
of some early inspired follower of Jesus, and not a mere scribal 
combination of two sayings. And there isa passage of Clement 
of Alexandria, similarly connecting the notions of “height” and 
“stablishing,” which makes it probable that this Logion was in 
some shape known to him. Quoting the Psalmist’s precept to 
“tell the towers” of Jerusalem, he says: ‘‘ This suggests that 
those who in a high spirit (tndas) have received the word [of 
God | will be like Aigh towers and will stand firmly in faith and 
knowledge.’ 

Here we come to an end of the continuously legible MS. 
Concerning the two fragmentary and obscure lines that remain, 
all that we can say is that what the sense demands is some say- 
ing carrying on the antithesis between publishing on high and 
believing in the depth of the heart. Such a saying might be 
expressed in some shape of the well-known words: ‘What ye 


* Clem. Alex. (p. 466) mentions spiritual “ healing” (Yacrs) as part of the duty of 
the true gnostic. 


88 Matt. 5:14, with a phrase from Matt.7:27. Matt. 5:14 has xeqmuévy, “ situated ;” 
but (say the Oxford editors) the Arabic Diatessaron and Syriac versions have 
* built.” 


89 wédus olxodounuévn éx’ Expov [B]pous dynrdod xal dornprypévn ote wel o jety Sévaras 
otre xpu[B]fjva. “The scribe,” so say the Oxford editors, “certainly wrote 
TVHAOTE, but he appears to have partially rubbed out the 2.” This, and the error 
of ot for w in olxodounpévn, appear to indicate an illiterate scribe. 


© Clem. Alex., p. 883, quoting Ps. 48:12. This suggests that our Logion may 
have read originally byyA@s, which was first corrupted into dyAois, and then cor- 
rected to b/mdof. Elsewhere a similar adverb is used by Clement in connection with 
Christ’s saying about “hearing with the ear” (Clem. Alex., p. 802), 8 5¢ dxovere els 
7d obs [xnptgare] .. . . [dpyopws] rapadidbvres. 
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hear in the ear that proclaim on the housetop.’% And a very 
slight alteration indeed of the edited text might give this mean- 
ing. 

X. Conclusion—A review of these “Sayings of Jesus” as a 
whole strengthens the impression that they are not Judaistic or 
gnostic inventions, but approximate representations of words 
actually uttered by our Lord. They are far deeper and more 
Spiritual than any of the gnostic utterances assigned to him in 
the Pistis Sophia, or even in the Acts of John. Nor do they 
show, when carefully examined, any signs of a Judaizing hand. 
They have a continuity and rhythm that imply, not a mere com- 
piler, but an inspired disciple. They are pervaded with the 
thought that the business of the true Christian is to save the 
souls of others. Free from controversial allusions, obscure but 
deep, liable to misunderstanding, yet capable of being under- 
stood in the purest spiritual sense, the two most important of 
the new Logia are precisely such as Christ himself might have 
uttered, and such as the orthodox church might have been forced 
to explain and tempted to subordinate or ignore. The remark- 
able parallelisms found in Clement of Alexandria to almost all 
the new Logia supply a special confirmation of their genuine- 
ness. If Egypt was the place of their publication, it was natural 
that an Egyptian writer would show most traces of them. If 
he knew or suspected them to be forgeries, we might expect in 
him some traces of an antagonistic feeling towards them. But 
his allusions, not apologetic, but explanatory, are such as might 
be expected from a sympathetic writer, assuming their truth and 

9* Matt. 10: 27, 8 els 7d obs dxovere, knpviare éwml trav dwyudruv, 

9? The Oxford editors give 

41. AETEI I> AKOTEIZ 
42. [.]JIZTOE.. TION ZOT TO 

But they add that some letters in line 42 are (p. 15) “very faint. The third letter 
could be I, the fifth 2. [E]IZ TO ENQUION ZOf is a possible reading. The last 
letter of the line may be E, and the preceding one I or conceivably K.” 


Now after the = in IS, in line 41, an O might easily be dropped (a common error 
in MSS.), and there is just room in line 42 for EIZ TOQTAPIONZOTTO (the form 
w®rdpiov is used in John). This would give 8 dxoves els 7d wrdpiéy cov ro| Gro kiputoy 
éxl rdv Swudrwy |, “ What thou hearest in the ear, this do thou proclaim on the house- 
top.” 
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genuineness, but aware of their obscurity and liability to per- 
version. Lastly, these Logia combine, in a way by no means 
characteristic of a mere imitator, the antithetical style of parts 
of the synoptic gospels with touches that remind us of the 
Johannine gospel—the thought of ‘‘seeing the Father,’ the 
representation of Jesus as describing his attitude to “the world,” ™ 
the impossibility that a true disciple can ever be “alone,” % and 
the impediment presented by so-called “knowledge” of the 
healer to the exercise of the art of spiritual healing.% 

And perhaps this is our greatest gain from the Logia of 
Behnesa, namely, a fresh glimpse of a person behind our four 
canonical gospels, a person surpassing his biographers even 
further than we had supposed. Not that we ought not to be 
grateful for the new utterances in themselves, full as they are of 
beautiful and stimulating truth. We are familiar with the duty 
of ever ‘‘dying to the world,” which is inculcated in the Logion 
about ‘‘ fasting ;’’ but we need also to remind ourselves that we 
must ever be ‘‘sabbatizing the Sabbath” of God’s beneficent love. 
We need to be warned, in this restless, discontented age, that 
our Master intends us to be ‘“‘athirst”’ and “poor,” and that 
such poverty is better than the self-complacent intoxication of 
pleasure. That where there are men to be helped, there ‘there 
are gods;” that the single-handed soldier of Christ is never 
“alone;” that every disciple is to do his utmost to “raise the 
stone,” useless and harmful where it lies, to its useful place in 
Christ’s tower, and to ‘‘cleave”’ and cut down “the tree” of 
error; and that this aggressive action isto be carried on with all 
prominence, and with a height of confidence proportioned to the 
depth of our faith—all these are in themselves ‘comfortable 
sayings’ that constitute a permanent possession for Christians. 
But, far beyond these results, gainful though they are, is the 
new and hopeful insight that we derive from them into a Lord 
and Master to whom neither the fourth gospel from the divine 
point of view, nor the synoptic gospels from the human point 
of view, have been able to do adequate justice. With this insight 

93 John 6:46; 14:9. 93 [bid., 16 : 32. 

% Ibid., 8: 12; 9:39, etc. % Ibid., 7:27, 28; 8:19. 
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there should come also a feeling, not of regret that the evan- 
gelists have done so little, but of gratitude that they have done 
so much. If one and the same Jesus is depicted—-we may not 
feel able to say, with historic accuracy, but with an attempt at 
‘spiritual faithfulness—by the synoptic and Johannine evan- 
gelists, how wonderfully many-sided must he have been, how 
impossible to delineate in writing! With fresh conviction may 
we repeat the words of the fourth evangelist that, if biographers 
attempted to express the spirit of Jesus in words, ‘“‘even the 
world itself would not contain the books that should be written.” 


LIBERTY AND CREED. 


By ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN, 
McMaster University, Toronto. 


Ir was a sage remark of Archbishop Whateley* that “many 
persons, indeed perhaps most, are tolerant or intolerant accord- 
ing to their respective ‘tempers, and not according to their prin- 
ciples.”’ The principle of persecution he regards as inherent in 
unregenerate human nature, and as more likely to be brought 
into practice in a latitudinarian or atheist than in a genuine 
Christian. ‘Christianity,’ he writes, ‘‘often as its name has 
been emblazoned on the banners of the persecutor — Christianity, 
truly understood, as represented in the writings of its founders, 
and honestly applied, furnishes a preventive—the only per- 
manently effectual preventive—of the spirit of persecution.” 

The same thoughts are expressed, with increased emphasis, by 
Bishop Creighton in his recent Hulsean Lectures.” ‘The spirit 
of persecution,” he says, ‘‘comes from the universal sense of 
inconvenience, when we do not at once get our own way. Then 
follows impatience, irritation, and resentment. Then reason is 
called in to help passion, and clothe the feelings with the sem- 
blance of deliberate action founded on policy and expediency. 
The love of power comes next, suggesting future good to be 
obtained from a prompt display of resoluteness. Power supplies 
its own justification; for would it be there if it were not meant 
to be used? And who can blame it when it has succeeded ? 
Then comes ‘that last infirmity of noble minds,’ the hope of 
fame, the gratification that attends success, the proud conscious- 
ness of having cleared a difficulty out of the way.”’ The learned 
bishop is equally emphatic with the sagacious archbishop in 

* Annotations to Bacon’s essay on “Superstition” and essay on “‘ Persecution” in 
Essays, 30 Series. 

2 Persecution and Tolerance, Longmans, Green & Co., 1895. See especially pp. 


43-5. 
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insisting that the only explanation of persecution is the substitu- 
tion for the spirit of Christof the world spirit in which intoler- 
ance inheres. ‘So long as the desire for outward achievement 
overmasters the primary duty of care to preserve the delicacy 
and sensitiveness of conscience, the root of the persecuting 
spirit remains in the heart. That spirit itself may be dormant, 
because things are going well with us; it may be held in check 
by a temporary equilibrium of social forces ; but it is there, and 
the spirit of Christ alone can overcome it.’’ Creighton goes too 
far when he asserts categorically that ‘‘men never thought per- 
secution right.” My own reading of history and my observa- 
tion of psychological phenomena have left on me the impression 
that there is nothing too absurd or too atrocious to gain the 
intellectual and moral approval of certain types of mind under 
certain circumstances. 

More psychologically and ethically just is the position of 
Walter Bagehot.3 ‘‘ Persecution,” he says, ‘exists by the law of 
nature. It is so congenial to human nature that it has arisen 
everywhere in past times, as history shows; that the cessation of 
it is a matter of recent times in England ; that even now, tak- 
ing the world as a whole, the practice and the theory of it are in 
a triumphant majority. Most men have always much preferred 
persecution, anddo so still. .... One mode in which it tempts 
human nature is very obvious. Persons of strong opinions wish, 
above all things, to propagate those opinions. They find close 
at hand what seems an immense engine for that propagation, which 
has often in history interfered for and against opinions, which 
has had a great and undeniable influence in helping some and 
hindering others, and in their eagerness they can hardly under- 
stand why they should not make use of this great engine to 
crush the errors which they hate, and to replace them with the 
tenets they approve. So long as there are earnest believers in 
the world, they will wish to punish opinions, even if their judg- 
ment tells them it is unwise and their conscience that it is wrong.” 
He does not deny that in “the highest minds” the “‘ wish to twist 


3 The Metaphysical Basis of Toleration,” in 7hke Contemporary Review for April, 
1874. See especially p. 766. 
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other people’s belief into ours” is ‘‘a part of the love of truth,” 
but maintains that ‘‘the mass of mankind have no such motive. 
Independently of truth or falsehood, the spectacle of a dif- 
ferent belief from ours is disagreeable to us, in the same way that 
the spectacle of a different form of dress and manners is dis- 
agreeable.” 

With Dr. Henry C. Lea‘ I am inclined to take a somewhat 
less pessimistic view of human nature than that of Bagehot, to 
say nothing of that of Whateley and Creighton. Having men- 
tioned a number of explanations of the terrible ferocity of per- 
secution by medieval Roman Catholics, he proceeds: ‘‘Human 
impulses and motives, however, are too complex to be analyzed 
by a single solvent, even in the case of an individual, while here 
we have to deal with the whole church, in its broadest accepta- 
tion, embracing the laity as well as the clergy. There is no 
doubt that the people were as eager as their pastors to send the 
heretic to the stake. There is no doubt that men of the kind- 
liest tempers, the profoundest intelligence, the noblest aspira- 
tions, the purest zeal for righteousness, professing a religion 
founded on love and charity, were ruthless when heresy was con- 
cerned, and were ready to trample it out at the cost of any suffer- 
ing. Dominic and Francis, Bonaventura and Thomas Aquinas, 
Innocent III and St. Louis, were types, in their several ways, of 
which humanity, in any age, might well feel proud, and yet they 
were as unsparing of the heretic as Ezzalin da Romano was of 
his enemies. With such men it was not hope of gain or lust of 
blood or pride of opinion or wanton exercise of power, but sense 
of duty, and they but represented what was universal public 
opinion from the thirteenth to the seventeenth century.” ‘Uni- 
versal public opinion”’ is too strong an expression, as we shall see. 

Is there a determinable relation between liberty and creed? 
Are we justified in saying: Given a man’s creed, his attitude 
toward liberty, civil and religious, may be infallibly inferred? 
These questions must be answered in the negative. And yet it 
is universally admitted that a relation exists. 


4A History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages, New York, Harper & Bros., 
1888. See Vol. 1, chap. 3, especially p. 234. 
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It has recently been asserted by a popular English writer$ 
that democracy, which has commonly been regarded as the 
embodiment of civil liberty, is not necessarily conducive to 
liberty; but that a marked tendency of the most advanced 
democracy is toward the unwholesome abridgment of individual 
liberty in the supposed interest of the entire community. Mon- 
archy, on the other hand, which democrats have usually looked 
upon as the antithesis of liberty, is not necessarily such, but 
may be so conducted as to leave to the individual-a residual of 
liberty far greater than is afforded by a pure democracy. A 
prelatical church—nay, the papal church itself —may, under cer- 
tain circumstances, allow to its individual members a larger 
share of liberty than does a small independent congregation of 
Plymouth Brethren, or even a well-regulated Baptist church. 

The’ fact is that liberty is a relative thing. In society it can 
never be absolute. To secure liberty in one direction, liberty in 
other directions must be surrendered. True liberty for each 
individual is that which enables him in the highest measure to 
realize his ideals. To this end a man may submit himself to a 
régime that to one of different ideals may seem like intolerable 
slavery. That we may have material before us for judging of 
the relations of doctrines and institutions to liberty, we will take 
a glance at a few of the outstanding ecclesiastical systems of 
the past. 

What was the relation of the Jewish theocratic system to 
civil and religious liberty? Ideally the Jewish state was a gov- 
ernment by God himself of the chosen people, between whom 
and God a covenant of the most sacred character existed. By 
the rite of circumcision every male child was introduced into 
the covenant when eight days old, and every individual of the 
nation was regarded as a member, with all the privileges and all 
the obligations that the relationship involved. It was God’s 
part to make his will known through appointed agencies, to 
guide and protect his people at all times, to supply their every 
need, and to fulfill the great and precious promises that from 
time to time he had vouchsafed. It was theirs to obey implicitly 

5W. E. H. Lecky, in Democracy and Liberty, 1896. See chap. 3. 
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his every command, to worship him to the exclusion of all 
heathen deities, and to devote their lives unreservedly to the 
promotion of the interests of the theocracy. To be subjected 
to any other authority than the theocratic was regarded as 
intolerable. Membership in the theocracy, so far as it was 
realized by the individual, could not fail to have the effect of 
promoting an exalted conception of one’s dignity and impor- 
tance and of his obligation to devote himself to the cause of the 
theocracy. While, as the term implies, God was regarded as the 
supreme authority and his activity recognized as all-pervasive, 
it was inevitable that his will should find regular expression 
through some duly constituted and accredited organ. The- 
ocracy implies revelation, either continuously, to all the mem- 
bers alike, or from time to time through chosen individuals. 
The theocratic organ might be a prophet, a judge, a king, or a 
high priest. Absolute obedience to the theocratic leader was 
essential to the proper working of the system. Theocracy, ideally 
considered, implies freedom to do right and this alone. The 
death penalty followed blasphemy and Sabbath-breaking no 
less surely than murder and adultery. For those in perfect 
sympathy with the theocracy there was the fullest liberty; they 
desired to do only what the theocracy commanded or permitted. 
Those out of sympathy with the theocracy must conform out- 
wardly or expect no mercy from the theocratic rulers. Judas 
Maccabzus and his compatriots would die rather than submit 
to the idolatrous authority of Antiochus Epiphanes. They 
fought for the theocracy, and success meant to them freedom. 
But they had no idea that anything anti-theocratic could be 
tolerated by them in the reéstablished theocracy without griev- 
ous sin. 

Another highly interesting form of theocracy is that which 
was embodied in the medieval papal church. It is not neces- 
sary for our present purpose to trace the rise and development 
of this wonderful organization. A few statical views will suffice. 
The Hildebrandine scheme, which owed many of its features to 
Hildebrand’s great contemporary, Peter Damiani, represents the 
ideal of the theocracy in an almost completed form. The church 
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is conceived of as an institution absolutely divine. It consists 
virtually of the hierarchy, the great body of the laity being in 
the position of materials to be ruled and exploited. The pope 
is the head of the sacerdotal body, through which alone it is 
possible for mankind to derive spiritual blessings. The church, 
with its papal head, is conceived of as that for whose welfare 
the world exists, and to whose interest everything else is second- 
ary. Civil governments exist only by divine (papal) permission 
and that they may subserve the interests of the church. God’s 
supreme concern being for the dominion of the church, he has 
bestowed upon Peter and his successors, the bishops of Rome, 
all the power that would belong to Christ if he were personally 
reigning on earth. The pope is the vicar of Christ. As Peter 
exhibited two swords and his Master said it is enough (not too 
many), so to his successors have been committed the spiritual 
and the secular dominion. Civil rulers rightly occupy their 
positions only by virtue of the approval of the vicar of Christ. 
As perfect unity and harmony in the administration of the world 
are the ideal to be attained, and there can be no center of unity 
other than the divinely appointed vicar of Christ, all secular 
rulers and all ecclesiastical rulers must submit themselves abso- 
lutely to his authority. To tolerate civil or ecclesiastical 
insubordination, where power to suppress it exists, would be in 
the highest degree blameworthy. As the divine will is identical 
with the maintenance and advancement of this ecclesiastical 
authority, any available means may be employed to this end, 
even though the divine will, as expressed in Scripture and in 
conscience, must be violated. Does heresy arise and spread? 
It must be rooted out, although in the process multitudes of the 
faithful themselves may be destroyed. Does a civil ruler resist 
the encroachment of the papal power? His throne may be 
declared vacant and offered to any Catholic prince who will 
seize it, the allegiance of the subjects forbidden, an interdict 
placed upon the administration of the sacraments of the church 
until submission shall have been made, a deadly crusade preached 
against the kingdom. Everything was on principle subordi- 
nated to this one central aim of securing absolute temporal as 
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well as spiritual dominion. The crusades in the East were 
fostered and forced, when need appeared, in the interest of this 
world dominion. The union of the kings of Europe under the 
papal banner in this great enterprise was in itself a great achieve- 
ment for the papacy. The hope of subduing the Eastern 
Empire and the Mohammedan power greatly added to the 
interest of the papacy in these terribly destructive expeditions. 
The securing of vast territorial possessions in Europe through 
skillful use of advantages offered by the crusades was in the 
highest degree promotive of the papal aim of universal domin- 
ion. Here we have a theocracy of the most complete type. 
The pope, as the head of the theocracy, occupies the place of 
God on earth, and he is free, as even God is not, to make use of 
the most immoral means for the enforcement of his authority. 
The scheme is a magnificent one. It provides for the uniform 
administration of the world from a single center, according to a 
single ideal. Its advocates no doubt believed that such a gov- 
ernment, putting an end, as it would, to civil and religious strife, 
would result in universal peace, universal good will, universal 
righteousness. Yet it is easy to see that to realize or perpetu- 
ate such a system, civil and religious freedom must be remorse- 
lessly suppressed. The only freedom possible would be that 
enjoyed by those who were thoroughly in sympathy with the 
theocratic ideal and who found their highest delight in sub- 
mission to its authority. 

Luther was one of the most enlightened men of his age as 
regards the rights of man in general and liberty of conscience. 
“God cannot and will not allow anyone but himself alone to 
rule the soul. As to faith, that is a free work; no one can be 
forced to it. Whenever, therefore, the temporal power pre- 
sumes to legislate for the soul, it encroaches upon the gov- 
ernment of God, and seduces and corrupts the soul. God 
alone can know the hearts of men; it is impossible and futile, 
therefore, to command or constrain by violence any man to 
believe this way or that. Let them command as strictly and 
rage as furiously as they will, they cannot force the people 
further than to follow them with their mouths and hands. 
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Even should they rend them into pieces, they cannot coerce the 
heart.” 

Again: ‘‘Heretics must be vanquished with the pen, as the 
Fathers have done, not with fire. If to conquer heretics by fire 
were an art, the executioners would be the most learned doctors 
on earth; there would then be no more need of study, but the 
man who subdued his opponent by force would be entitled to 
burn him. Heresy is something spiritual, that cannot be cut 
out with steel, nor burned with fire, nor drowned with water. 
... . ‘Avoid the unbelievers,’ says St. Paul, but he does not tell 
men to kill them.” 

He was just as clear in denying to the ecclesiastical power 
the right to interfere with the state in the performance of its 
proper functions. And yet he was led by the force of circum- 
stances to become one of the most relentless persecutors of the 
age. Nay, he carried his persecuting zeal to such an extreme 
as to incur the censure of some of the civil rulers whose spiritual 
guide he affected to be. 

The fact is, radical types of Christian life and doctrine, and 
radical forms of social democracy (as in the Peasants’ War), had 
arisen and seemed to him to be threatening the overthrow of the 
very foundations of civil and religious order. He made up his 
mind that, unless radicalism, social and religious, could be utterly 
rooted out, anarchism would ensue, and popery would sweep 
down and secure an easy victory over the turmoiled German 
states. Having made up his mind that in the interest of German 
freedom in civil and religious matters all disturbing elements 
should be remorselessly crushed, he threw to the winds his noble 
sentiments regarding the inviolability of conscience. He became 
more and more furious as the stress of the conflict with radical- 
ism became intensified, and his exhortations to deeds of atrocity 
sound like the ravings of a madman. I see nothing in Luther’s 
creed whereby his intolerance can be explained, apart from his 
deeply rooted belief that civil and religious order and immunity 
from papal interference could be secured only by compelling 
uniformity in doctrine and in practice. 

The maxim of the Lutheran princes, like that of the Catho- 
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lics, became: Cuius regio, etus religio. It is the right and duty 
of each prince to enforce his own religion on the entire body of 
his subjects, for by this course alone can tranquility be secured. 
The Peace of Augsburg (1555) between the Catholic and the 
Protestant rulers of Germany was upon this basis, and few civil 
rulers of the time believed that anything but disaster could 
come from tolerating more than one form of religion in a state. 
Luther’s idea of the relation of churchand state can hardly be called 
theocratic. He was led by the pressure of circumstances to call 
upon the civil rulers to coerce social and religious disturbers ; 
but he had no well-considered theory of the proper relations of 
church and state. He had unbounded confidence in his own 
doctrinal scheme, and he could not ascribe to other than diabolic 
agency any proposals for reform or any doctrinal views essen- 
tially different from his own. He was ready to use all available 
means for vanquishing his enemies. It seems never to have 
dawned upon him, even as a possibility, that a theological oppo- 
nent might be honest and sincere in his error; that an opponent 
should be right and he wrong he was constitutionally incapable 
of conceiving. He identified his own actual position, however 
widely it might differ from what he was equally confident of a 
short time before, with fundamental divine truth. If others 
failed to see eye to eye with him, they were blinded by God in 
judgment or were impelled by the devil. His early views on 
liberty of conscience were all that could be desired. He was 
constitutionally intolerant, and circumstances caused his natu- 
rally intolerant spirit to triumph over the sounder principles to 
which he had given vigorous expression. 

The case of John Calvin is wholly different from that of Hil- 
debrand as well as from that of Luther. Like Hildebrand he 
was a thoroughgoing theocrat, but his theocracy was of a wholly 
different type from that of the great medieval churchman. The 
theocracy of Calvin was consciously based upon the Jewish, upon 
the Old Testament Scriptures interpreted in a natural and intel- 
ligent manner. It was thoroughly ethical, making the deca- 
logue in both its tables the standard by which all conduct should 
be judged. The will of God, as expressed for all time in the 
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Scriptures, was with Calvin the criterion for every proceeding, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical. He sought to distinguish care- 
fully between the functions of the church and those of the state. 
Every citizen owed obedience to the state in all things lawful ; 
but if the magistrate required the violation of divine law, obliga- 
tion to obey thereby ceased. It was the duty of the magistrate 
not only to protect the good, z. ¢., the moral, the loyal, and the 
orthodox, but just as much to punish the evil, z. e., the immoral, 
the disloyal, and the heterodox. He made little or no distinc- 
tion between sin and crime. From his point of view every public 
sin was also a crime, and thus fell properly within the jurisdic- 
tion of the civil magistrate. It is the duty of the church to see 
to it that the magistracy be not remiss in the performance of its 
duties, and to rebel against any magistracy that fails to codpe- 
rate with the church in securing conformity to the moral and 
doctrinal requirements of the church. Calvin was as fully per- 
suaded as was Innocent III of the right and duty of the church 
to make use of the civil power for the extermination of heresy, 
and of the efficacy of the sword and the stake for the promotion 
of pure doctrine and life. 

Luther was a persecutor by reason of the force of circum- 
stances and by reason of his intolerant disposition, against his 
clearly expressed principles. Calvin was intolerant on principle. 
The Jewish theocracy was his model, and he would have thought 
himself unworthy to be the leader of a Christian community had 
he allowed himself for a moment to use his influence in favor of 
the toleration of dissemination of pestilential heresy. There is 
no reason to believe that he was naturally vindictive, but he con- 
sidered himself under the most solemn obligation to exert him- 
self to the utmost to protect Christians from the terrible blight 
of heresy. He was no doubt conscientious in believing any 
essential deviation from his own teachings utterly destructive of 
saving religion. From this point of view it was just as unwar- 
rantable for a theologian or a civil magistrate to allow a here- 
tic to disseminate his heresy as it would be to allow a miscreant 
to go about a city deliberately spreading a deadly disease. 

I have given in this rough way enough specimens of state- 
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church systems to form a basis for certain conclusions regarding 
the rise of liberty. 

The Jewish theocracy was utterly and fundamentally opposed 
to individual freedom apart from sympathetic identification with 
the theocratic scheme. 

Under the papal theocratic system the only civil and religious 
freedom possible was that which involved complete and hearty 
codperation with the hierarchy in the realization of its aims. No 
quarter was given, or could consistently be given, to any indi- 
vidual or organization, civil or ecclesiastical, that antagonized it. 
Liberty could come only by the way of reaction and as a result 
of successful resistance to an authority that claimed to represent 
in the most absolute way the divine will and that was uncom- 
promising in its insistence on unquestioning obedience to its 
dictates. 

Luther saw with remarkable clearness the impossibility of 
forcing conscience and the futility of efforts to make men ortho- 
dox by fire and by sword; he set forth with wonderful clearness 
and power the doctrine of justification by personal faith, the 
doctrine of the universal priesthood of believers, and the doc- 
trine of the freedom and the dignity of the Christian man. But 
he was speedily driven by the revolutionary acts of radical 
religionists and social agitators to conclude that the only secu- 
rity for cherished institutions lay in a policy of violent repres- 
sion; and the peril in which the Protestant cause was placed by 
reason of the evident determination of pope and emperor to use 
every means for its suppression led him to put his trust in the 
German princes and to acquiesce in a system of Czsaro-papacy 
from which Germany has never escaped. He was all the more 
willing to acknowledge the right of civil rulers to ecclesiastical 
control by reason of the fact that the princes of his party dele- 
gated to himself a virtual dictatorship in matters of doctrine and 
practice. 

The Calvinistic theocracy was, as we have seen, essentially 
intolerant. If civil or religious liberty was to appear in connec- 
tion with Calvinistic doctrine and practice, it must be by way of 
reaction against the theocratic principles set forth with so great 
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vigor and consistency and so remorselessly put in practice by the 
great founder of the system. 

Thus far we have reached only negative results. We have 
seen that state-church systems, whether they be theocratic or 
Czsaro-papistic, Protestant or Catholic, are inherently antago- 
nistic to civil and religious liberty. How, then, are we to account 
for the rise and growth of liberty in modern Christendom? I 
think it is to be ascribed to two distinct influences, or sets of 
influences, that have often appeared mutually antagonistic, but 
have in a wonderful way codperated to produce an atmosphere 
in which liberty has been able to flourish. These are, first, 
a resolute and unconditional return to primitive Christianity, 
and, secondly, the remarkable advancement of modern science, 
with its pervasive influence on political and religious thought. 

To say that the spirit of the religion of Christ is a spirit of 
freedom is like uttering a truism. ‘Ye shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make you free,” was the promise of the Master to 
certain Jews that had believed on him, conditioned, to be sure, on 
their abiding in his word, and thus becoming truly his disciples. 
‘If the Son, therefore, shall make you free, ye shall be free, 
indeed.” He meant, of course, that they should be freed, first 
of all, from the slavery of sin; but the promise may be fairly 
taken to involve emancipation from superstition, from scrupu- 
losity in the performance of external ceremonies, from all fear 
of men and nature, from the fear of death itself. The knowl- 
edge of the truth puts the believer into a position to see from 
the divine point of view his true relations to God and to his fel- 
low-men ; the true relation of the present life to the life to 
come; the true relation of earthly possessions and comforts to 
the treasures laid up in heaven. The believer, according to the 
conception of Christ and his apostles, may be perfectly free in 
spirit, while suffering the most degrading and irksome bodily 
slavery ; may possess a peace that passeth understanding, while 
involved in the most fearful earthly conflicts. A consciousness of 
the fact that he is a son of God, and a joint heir with Christ, 
enables him to realize, in the midst of direst sufferings, that all 
things are his and that all things work together for his good. 
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But, while the gospel claims to be the only way to blessedness, 
it rigorously excludes the use of any but moral means for the 
securing of its acceptance. ‘‘ My kingdom is not of this world,” 
said the Master; and no one who takes the Sermon on the 
Mount at all seriously can conceive of a true disciple of its 
author seeking to compel men to come into his kingdom at the 
point of the sword. The golden rule itself, rightly apprehended, 
should make it impossible for a Christian to persecute. Intoler- 
ance is absolutely foreign to the spirit of Christianity. It was 
only after Christianity had been corrupted by centuries of con- 
tact with paganism and degenerate Judaism that persecution 
became possible to professed Christians. Most of the corrupt- 
ing elements that invaded the church during the early centuries 
were pagan in their origin; but pagan doctrine and practice once 
introduced, it was natural that the Old Testament Scriptures 
should become an arsenal for their defense and justification. 

The union of church and state, in which Christians rejoiced 
in the fourth century, was regarded as quite in accord with the 
theocratic system of the Old Testament, and there were few to 
object to the favors bestowed upon the churches at the expense 
of the pagan population, or even to the forcible suppression of 
paganism by Christian emperors. Was not this precisely what 
the good kings of Israel and Judah are commended in the Old 
Testament for doing, and what the wicked kings are reprobated 
for leaving undone? Protests against the violation of the spirit 
of the gospel in the persecution of dissent arose from time to 
time. As the hierarchical church increased in power and in the 
rigor with which it sought to suppress dissent and secure uni- 
formity, these protests became louder and louder, and the old- 
evangelical party, in its many branches and with its diversified 
doctrines and practices, was everywhere and always character- 
ized by its uncompromising opposition to the use of force on 
behalf of religion, and by its insistence on a complete and uncon- 
ditional return to the Christianity of Christ. 

A very large proportion of the medizval dissenters carried 
their opposition to the cruel and oppressive use of force by the 
dominant church to the extreme of quietism. Making, as they 
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did, the Sermon on the Mount the fundamental document of 
their creed and the imitation of Christ and his apostles the con- 
trolling purpose of their lives, insisting that the Old Testament 
has been so far fulfilled in the New that the theocracy, with its 
intolerance and its death penalties, must not be reproduced by 
Christians, interpreting our ‘Lord’s utterances in so literalistic 
a way as to exclude oaths, magistracy, warfare even in self- 
defense, and capital punishment, as wholly foreign to the spirit 
of the gospel, they could not but regard the secularized hier- 
archical church as the very antithesis of that which Christ estab- 
lished. 

This type of Christianity, represented by the Waldenses and 
related parties in the medieval time, while it rigorously and 
fundamentally excluded all use of compulsion by Christians and 
produced a beautiful type of Christian life, was not in itself suf- 
ficient to form a basis for the aggressive and militant struggle 
for civil and religious liberty that has characterized modern 
times. 

A moderate and incomplete expression of this view is found 
in the Defensor Pacis of Marsilius of Padua, successively rector of 
the University of Paris and court physician to the Emperor Louis 
the Bavarian (1324-42 A. D.). Marsilius insisted on the exclusive 
authority of the canonical Scriptures, naturally interpreted with- 
out priestly interference, as the rule of faith and practice. There 
is no gospel precept for compelling anyone by pains and penal- 
ties to observe the precepts of the divine law. ‘The precepts 
of the divine law alone,” and ‘‘by no means all the precepts of 
the ancient law,” are obligatory for Christians. Yet things that 
follow necessarily or naturally from the principles of the gospel 
law are allowed a place side by side with the direct gospel pre- 
cepts. No mortal has a right to grant dispensations with refer- 
ence to the precepts and the prohibitions of the new law. He 
repudiated the claims of the Roman church to be the Cathedra 
Petri, or to have any superiority to other churches, maintaining 
that there is no sufficient proof that Peter ever visited Rome. 
Though the courtier of a monarch, he maintained in the most 
pronounced way the doctrine that all power emanates from the 
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entire people, or the majority thereof, and that the monarch is 
properly only the executive of the will of the people. 

The more radical quietistic view finds its most scientific 
expression in the writings of Peter Chelcicky® (about 1455), the 
spiritual father of the Bohemian Brethren. Ina far more emphatic 
way than Marsilius, he contrasts the old law with the new. In 
his discussion with Rokycana, the head of the Hussite party 
that had compromised with Rome, he shows the utter inadmissi- 
bility of defending hierarchical church government by connect- 
ing it with the sacerdotal system of the Old Testament. The 
old law was corporeal and had to be observed according to the 
letter. It is otherwise with the new law. This is spiritual, and 
is embraced in a few words, in which, however, great things are 
implicitly contained. It has nothing in common with men who 
do not possess God’s wisdom and Christ’s spirit. He repudiates 
with decision all prelatical or churchly authority. 

The only source of faith, according to Chelcicky, is the will 
of God as made known authoritatively and exhaustively, once for 
all, through the apostles in the New Testament Scriptures. The 
idea of development or of change by church authority was intol- 
erable to him. This law of God is absolutely sufficient in all 
things. Christians live in the state, but have no part in it. 
They must not bring their disputes for decision before worldly 
magistrates. Apostasy began when the relations of church and 
state changed. If all the heathen who by baptism became nom- 
inally Christian had become such in reality, the state would 
thereby have ceased to exist ; for its whole organism would have 
become unnecessary and superfluous. For non-Christian people 
the state is necessary, but it is a necessary evil; the greater evil, 
however, is the so-called Christian state; the greatest of all the 
civil power in its union with the church. Before the union of 
church and state, under Constantine, Christians lived under 
heathen ; since that time good and true Christians live under bad. 
The only advantage he can see in this arrangement for true 

*¥or a good exposition of Chelcicky’s system, with copious extracts from his 


Bohemian writings translated into Latin, see GOLL’s Quellen und Untersuchungen sur 
Geschichte der bohmischen Briider, Part 2, Prag, 1882. 
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Christians is that thereby they have an opportunity to endure 
suffering and so to confirm their faith. The very expression, 
‘‘Christian state,” involves an insoluble contradiction. It is 
Christian only in name, for it belongs to the essence of the state 
to use compulsion and violence, which is completely foreign to 
the spirit of Christianity. In seeking to reconcile the state and 
Christianity, Augustine sucked blood, instead of milk, from 
Scripture. All denominations, all class divisions, he regarded as 
violative of Christ’s command of brotherly equality (Luke 
22:24-27). Equality and brotherhood he considered funda- 
mental requirements of God’s law, and he was able to conceive 
of no form of civil government in which these could be realized. 
No medizval writer had a profounder grasp of Christian princi- 
ples, or set forth his views more clearly and consistently. Like 
most of the old-evangelicals of the Middle Ages, and like the ana- 
baptists of the sixteenth century, he rejected, along with magis- 
tracy, as a Christian institution, oaths, warfare, and capital pun- 
ishment. His doctrinal system, likewise, agreed with that of 
these parties in being anti-Augustinian. 

The Bohemian Brethren adopted this set of views substantially 
as it had come to them from the Waldenses and from Chelcicky, 
and through their widespread activity were able profoundly to 
impress them upon many minds during the fifteenth century 
and the early part of the sixteenth. The antipedobaptist oppo- 
nents of Luther and Zwingli, who, in a few years, gained many 
thousands to the cause of radical reform on a New Testament 
basis, were imbued with this same spirit. Like their medizval 
predecessors, they gloried in their sufferings for Christ, and 
were fundamentally opposed to any employment of compulsion 
in matters of religion, interpreting the New Testament so as to 
exclude magistracy, warfare, oaths, and capital punishment from 
the sphere of things allowable for Christians, and denying the 
admissibility of defending doctrine and practice that seemed to 
them out of harmony with the spirit of the gospel by any appeal 
to Old Testament precedent. The only noteworthy exceptions 
to this statement that occur to me are the opinions of Hubmaier, 
who in these matters reached practically the position of modern 
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Baptists, and those of the fanatical chiliasts, who, driven to 
despair by the terrible persecutions of the time, supposed that 
they had been divinely commissioned with the sword of Gideon 
to set up a new theocracy like the Jewish of old. 

Thus, in the old-evangelical theology and life, we have the 
principal source of civil and religious freedom. Just so far as it 
represented a return to primitive Christianity in doctrine and in 
spirit, was it fundamentally and radically opposed to state- 
churchism in all its forms and to the intolerance thereby fos- 
tered. But the quietistic tendency, the spirit of world-flight, the 
lack of aggressiveness, the unwillingness to use even legitimate 
worldly means for the advancement of the cause of Christ, 
excluded from its fellowship the rich and the noble, and many of 
the learned and influential, and, in connection with the perse- 
cuting spirit of the age, tended to produce in these Christians a 
spirit of narrowness and bigotry that savored of misanthropy 
and brought upon them the hatred and contempt, not only of the 
godly, but of many of the truly pious. 

Another set of influences arose in the later Middle Ages and 
came into prominence during the later years of the fifteenth 
century, that were to codperate powerfully with the old-evan- 
gelical effort to restore primitive Christianity. I mean the 
influences that gathered themselves up in the Italian Renaissance 
and that have been designated by the term humanism. It is 
not my purpose to analyze this great movement or to sketch the 
lives and the labors of its chief promoters. A few of its salient 
features will suffice. It involved the repudiation of the authority 
of the church and of the corrupted Aristotelian method that had 
dominated and devitalized the philosophical and theological 
thinking of the medieval time, and the direct application of the 
mind to the great problems of ontology and ethics. It involved 
a wonderful intellectual quickening and a desire to investigate 
all questions of history, philosophy, and religion to their very 
foundations. It involved enthusiastic study of the languages 
and the literatures of the past. It involved a revival of Platon- 
ism and neo-Platonism, sometimes accompanied by a pagan 
cult. It involved the study of the Scriptures in their original 
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languages and an effort to get at the real meaning of the 
biblical writers. It involved an earnest application of the mind 
to nature with the determination to penetrate its secrets. It 
involved a recognition of the dignity of life and of mind, and of 
the right and duty of the individual to cultivate his powers to 
the utmost, and to enjoy in a rational way what nature has pro- 
vided. The superstitions of the past had to give way before the 
spread of enlightenment by the new learning, with its new philoso- 
phy and its new science. The spirit of the Renaissance pervaded 
the religious, social, and political life of the time. The papacy 
itself came under its spell, and several of the popes were far 
more devoted to literature and art than to the interests of reli- 
gion or even the maintenance of ecclesiastical power. Educa- 
tional methods were revolutionized. Theology itself experienced 
a new birth at the hands of men like Pico de Mirandola, Reuch- 
lin, Erasmus, and Colet. Philosophy was transformed under 
Nicolas of Cusa, Pico, Reuchlin, Agrippa of Nettesheim, Galileo, 
Bacon, Descartes, and Spinoza. 

The new methods of research were not as speedily and as 
effectively applied to nature as might have been expected. The 
warfare of science was long continued and somewhat fiercely 
waged. But little by little God’s methods of working, which 
we call nature, came to be understood. The physical and 
astronomical discoveries of Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, Galileo, 
and Newton, and the persecution that most of these pioneers 
had to endure, are familiar to all. 

The Protestant revolution of the sixteenth century was itself 
a product of the Renaissance. The chief actors had been 
schooled in the new learning. The intolerance that played so 
prominent a part in the various anti-Catholic movements was not 
because of the influence of humanism, but in spite of it. 

Erasmus, of Rotterdam, was perhaps the most complete 
embodiment of the spirit of the new learning that the sixteenth 
century possessed. While he was ardently devoted to the study 
of the Greek and Latin classics and was among the foremost 
classical scholars of the age, he studied with equal enthusiasm 
the Greek New Testament and the more evangelical of the 
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patristic writings. The most popular author of his time, he 
could hold up to ridicule the ignorance and the vices of clergy 
and monks so entertainingly that the satirized themselves were 
constrained to read and to join in the general laughter; could 
write one of the soundest manuals of devotion that the age pro- 
duced; could paraphrase the New Testament in so rational a 
manner that all could understand; could edit critical editions of 
the Greek New Testament, and of such patristic writings as would 
help to promote freedom of Bible study. He was on good 
terms with cardinals, popes, and Catholic kings, and yet he sym- 
pathized with Luther during the years of his struggle for liberty 
of conscience and social reform. His religious ideas were clear 
and evangelical ; and yet he was not so profoundly convinced of 
the exclusive validity and the supreme importance of any partic- 
ular doctrine or set of doctrines as to be willing either to die or to 
persecute others on this behalf. He was profoundly convinced 
that the new learning was of supreme importance to the world, 
and that its diffusion would inevitably purge away all supersti- 
tion, bigotry, corruption, and oppression. It was his anxiety 
lest ignorance and vice should triumph over enlightened Chris- 
tianity that led him to use his influence in favor of Luther. It 
was his fear lest, by Luther’s rash and violent utterances and 
proceedings, the old spirit of intolerance should be revived in 
the Catholic church and the new learning itself imperiled, that 
he so earnestly urged the great Wittenberger to be moderate and 
considerate. His influence in favor of toleration was undoubt- 
edly great, but it was wholly inadequate to prevent Catholics or 
Protestants from entering upon a career of the most cruel and 
exterminating persecution. 

More pronounced and effective by far than that of Erasmus 
was the influence of that form of humanistic Christianity that 
early became associated with the name of Socinus. Shortly 
before the middle of the sixteenth century we encounter in Italy 
a strange combination of humanistic rationalism with old-evan- 
gelical (anabaptist) modes of thought. 

Along with the sole and exclusive authority of Scripture and 
the rejection of infant baptism as non-scriptural and antiscrip- 
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tural, these Italian radicals denied the deity of Christ, the nat- 
ural immortality of the soul, and other leading evangelical doc- 
trines. By reason of the revival of the Inquisition in Italy, many 
of these religionists took refuge in Poland, where the old Huss- 
ite influence had combined with humanism to create in the 
nobles a spirit of toleration. In Poland antipedobaptist anti- 
trinitarianism became the prevailing form of religion. Many 
of the nobility embraced this type of doctrine ; a well-equipped 
college was established. Through a vigorously administered 
printing establishment literary activity was stimulated to a high 
degree, and its products were sent forth in profluent streams 
throughout Europe. It cannot be said that all Socinians were 
tolerant, or that the doctrine of liberty of conscience in its abso- 
lute form was a common possession of the party. But the 
tendency of humanistic rationalism, here as elsewhere, was to 
weaken conviction as to the exclusive validity and the supreme 
importance of any particular doctrinal statement, and to produce 
along with a demand for toleration of their own views a willing- 
ness to concede it to others. The Latin writings of the Polish 
Socinians circulated widely in Lutheran, Calvinistic, and Angli- 
can circles, where they awakened and fostered a spirit of skep- 
ticism regarding the current dogmas of the churches and in 
many cases regarding even the fundamentals of Christianity 
itself. 

Nowhere outside of Poland was the influence of Socinianism 
so profound as in the Netherlands. From 1536 onward a 
quietistic form of old-evangelical life (Mennonism) had been 
widespread and highly influential. By the close of the sixteenth 
century these stanch defenders of liberty of conscience num- 
bered many thousands, and, despite the severe persecutions to 
which they had been subjected, had attained to great wealth 
and influence. Their pronounced anti-Augustinianism put them 
in sharp antagonism to the Calvinists, who had come into prom- 
inence as the aggressive Protestant party in the efforts of the 
Netherlands to throw off the Spanish yoke. Calvinism was by 
far the most militant type of Protestantism, and nowhere did 
Calvinists struggle more heroically against Roman Catholic 
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despotism than in the Netherlands. Here also Calvinistic 
dogma had its most extreme development. Once in the 
ascendency, having themselves just emerged from the fiery ordeal 
of persecution under the Duke of Alva, they began to urge upon 
the authorities the necessity of exterminating the quiet and 
inoffensive Mennonites. These demands were successfully 
resisted by William the Silent and his successors, but they con- 
tinued to be made in season and out of season until the eigh- 
teenth century. 

Under the combined influence of Socinianism and Mennonism 
a vigorous reaction set in about the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. The revolt against hyper-Calvinistic dogma led by 
James Arminius was violently suppressed by the Calvinists, but 
it was by no means exterminated. The great statesmen of the 
time, St. Aldegonde, Barnaveld, and Grotius, were thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of liberalism and of toleration. Armin- 
ians and Mennonites, so far as the latter allowed themselves to 
participate in political matters, were for the maintenance of the 
republic. Calvinists supported the efforts of Maurice of Nassau 
to transform the victorious republic into a monarchy with him- 
self at its head. The cause of Calvinism and of monarchy 
triumphed. 

But the cause of civil and religious liberty represented by 
Barnaveld and Grotius, by Episcopius and Uitenbogaert, though 
prostrated for a season, was to revive in Holland itself, and still 
more gloriously in Britain and her colonies. 

The old-evangelical party of England and Scotland had sur- 
vived in considerable strength in the form of Lollardism. It is 
needless to say that the Lollards of the medizval and the early 
Reformation time were thoroughly imbued with the principles 
of liberty of conscience. From the time of Henry VIII onward 
this indigenous old-evangelical life was reinforced to a consider- 
able extent by anabaptists from the Netherlands, chiefly of the 
Mennonite type. During the reign of Elizabeth vast numbers 
of Dutch evangelicals, including many Mennonites, took refuge 
in England from the persecuting fury of the Spaniards, and 
brought with them the principles of civil and religious liberty 
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that had been so remarkably developed in the Netherlands dur- 
ing the struggle with Spain. Many English, during the later 
years of Elizabeth’s reign and during the reign of James I, 
resided for longer or shorter periods in the Netherlands, some 
for educational purposes (the Dutch had become the foremost 
scholars of the world), some for commercial purposes (the com- 
merce of the world found its center there), some for military 
and diplomatic purposes, some to enjoy the religious toleration 
refused them at home. It is undeniable that the intercourse 
between the two countries was important and influential, and it 
is certain that the English had much to learn from the Dutch in 
the matter of religious toleration. 

The great mass of the English and Scotch Calvinists of the age 
of Elizabeth and the first two Stuarts were, like Calvin, Beza, and 
Knox, absolutely antitolerationist. The magistrate that tolerated 
heresy was in their view an object of the divine wrath. To have 
pity on heretics or on grounds of policy to tolerate error was to 
be men-pleasers rather than God-pleasers, and public calamities 
were wont to be attributed to dereliction in the duty of destroy- 
ing the enemies of God. Old Testament examples of unfaithful 
kings, who weakly permitted idolatry to have place in their king- 
doms, and thus brought disaster upon faithful and unfaithful 
alike, were freely used for inciting those in authority to diligence 
in the extermination of heresy. 

The first of the Puritans to break away from the Calvinistic 
theocratic position, to insist on the right and obligation to set up 
separate churches, and to deny the right of the magistracy to 
punish religious delinquencies or in any way to interfere with the 
rights of conscience, was Robert Brown (1580-4). He was in 
close relations to the Dutch evangelicals (Mennonite and other) 
at Norwich, where he gathered an independent church, and at 
Middelburg, Zeeland, where with his flock he took refuge from 
English intolerance. The foremost Congregational authorities” 

7DR. WILLISTON WALKER, Zhe Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism, pp. 15 
seg., and 4 History of Congregational Churches in the United States, 1894, pp. 35 Seg.; 
Dr. W. E. GRIFFIS, art. ‘‘The Anabaptists,” in Zhe Mew World, Nov., 1895. C7. 


DouGLas CAMPBELL’s Zhe Puritan in Holland, England, and America, 1892, pp. 
177-208, ef passim. 
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of the present time are convinced and maintain that his ideas 
of liberty of conscience, the separation of church and state, and 
the right of forming separate churches, were due in some measure 
to Mennonite influence. Brown’s immediate successors among 
the English separatists were content with defending the right of 
separation, and freely accorded to the magistracy the right and 
duty to coerce erroneous doctrine and practice. 

The doctrine of liberty of conscience was revived among the 
English by a company of English separatists that fled to Amster- 
dam about 1606 and under the influence of Mennonites and Armi- 
nians adopted antipedobaptist and anti-Calvinistic views (1609). 
John Smyth and his associates seem to have been the first English 
men after Robert Brown to grasp in all its fullness the doctrine 
of liberty of conscience, and it is to their followers that the 
world is indebted for the rich and impressive literature that did 
so much to shape public opinion among English Nonconformists 
from 1614 onward. No doubt the acceptance of this doctrine 
was impeded by the Arminian theology of its advocates, but 
Arminianism and Socinianism were, apart from these antipedo- 
baptists, leavening the religious thought of England and prepar- 
ing the way for that remarkable development of free-thinking 
and that multiplication of sects that so alarmed the conservative 
spirits of the revolutionary period (1641-60). 

The tyrannical proceedings of Charles I and Archbishop 
Laud (1625-41) aroused anew the spirit of freedom that since 
the tenth century had characterized Englishmen. Puritans arose 
in their might and violently overthrew royalty and priestcraft 
together. Calvinism, with its theocratic, intolerant ideas, stepped 
into the place of power. 

The Presbyterian Parliament summoned a Presbyterian 
assembly® to legislate for the nation in spiritual things. The 
recommendations of this assembly were to be made legally 
binding by Parliament. Members of this assembly gloried in 
their intolerance and urged the government to exterminate 
heresy, regardless of consequences. It was decided by the 
assembly, with the approval of Parliament, to compel the entire 


® Of course neither body was exclusively Presbyterian. 
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population to sign the Solemn League and Covenant, a distinct- 
ively Presbyterian document. This scheme was happily frustrated 
by the army, which by 1647 had become radically independent 
in sentiment, and which was able to expel the Presbyterians from 
Parliament, to put an end to the work of the assembly, and to 
put the independent Cromwell in control. Calvinistic Baptists 
and Calvinistic Congregationalists were now the chief advocates of 
liberty of, conscience. Calvinistic doctrine, in a moderate form, 
without Calvinistic theocratic ideas or Calvinistic church govern- 
ment, proved the most effective form of Christianity in the 
subsequent struggle for civil and religious liberty in England 
and America. 

But it must not be forgotten that these ideas came from the 
old-evangelical theology, as represented by the Mennonites, and 
from the humanistic theology, as represented by Socinianism 
and Arminianism. Calvinism tended to produce a sturdiness of 
character that, once transformed by the infusion of the milder 
spirit of the old-evangelicalism and the ‘‘sweet reasonableness” 
of humanism, would prove mightier than any other form of 
Christianity in overthrowing tyranny and oppression and in 
winning the world for Christ. But we must not ascribe to Cal- 
vinism as such what has been accomplished by way of reaction 
against primitive types of Calvinism and in the face of its most 
deadly opposition. 


THE FUNCTION OF INTERPRETATION IN RELATION 
TO THEOLOGY. 


By ERNEST D. BURTON, 
The University of Chicago. 


THE present paper is an essay in methodology pure and 
simple. It aims not to present any results in the department of 
interpretation, or to make any contribution to the subject- 
matter of theology, but to define, if possible, the relation 
between two great departments of study and knowledge. It 
will be expedient to begin with definition of terms. 

1. Definition of theology.—The term theology, as used in 
this discussion, is to be taken neither in its widest nor in its 
narrowest sense. By it is meant neither the whole realm of 
knowledge which properly comes within the scope of a theolog- 
ical school, nor, on the other hand, that subdivision of dogmat- 
ics which treats of the doctrine of God in the narrower sense, 
but rather that part of theological learning which has for its 
task the systematic statement of the truth about the nature of 
God, and the relation between God and the universe ;? in brief, 
what is commonly called systematic theology. 

It is important to observe at this point that theology by its 
very definition has to do with truths, z. ¢., with knowledge of 
things as they are. The history of philosophy is by its very 
nature a history of opinions. Its ideal is attained when it has 
stated correctly and in proper relations what men have believed. 

* This, which I suppose to be the current definition, is accepted as sufficiently 
accurate for the present purpose. I should prefer a somewhat narrower and more 
practical definition. The real purpose of theology is, if I mistake not, the definition 
of the nature of man, the nature of God, and the mutual relations of God and man, in 
so far as the determination of these can in any way affect human conduct in the 
largest sense of the term conduct. The study of the universe by theology is not for 
the purpose of describing the universe, nor of determining the relation between God 


and the universe in themselves, but for the sake of defining man’s relation to God. 
The substitution of this definition for the more common one would not tend to narrow 
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The study of literature is the study of thoughts and their expres- 
sion in literary form; it is not directly concerned with the cor- 
respondence of these thoughts with fact. But it is the ideal 
of theology —an ideal never, of course, perfectly realized, but 
never to be lost sight of—to accept for its use only that which 
is true, and that not in the qualified sense that it correctly rep- 
resents someone’s thought, but that it corresponds to reality. 
Its task is to discover the “vuths concerning God, and the relation 
between God and the universe, and to coérdinate these truths, 
as far as practicable, into a self-consistent system. 

2. Definition of interpretation.— Interpretation is primarily an 
art rather than a science. Its object is to discover meanings. 
In itself it has nothing to do with truth except in the relative 
sense of the true meaning of things. The result of the process of 
interpretation derives its character, as respects conformity or 
non-conformity to reality, from the character of that which is 
interpreted. A fact, or a statement of, facts, correctly inter- 
preted will yield truth. But it is as really within the scope of 
interpretation to find out the meaning of a false statement as of 
a true one; and its task, so far as that statement is concerned, is 
complete when it has found for what thought the statement 
stands. The interpreter who interprets the testimony of a witness 
has nothing to do with the question whether the witness is speak- 
ing the truth or not. His business is to reproduce and make 
clear the meaning of the witness. So far as he brings into his 
work the question of the truth of the testimony, he is in danger 
of vitiating his own work as an interpreter. To make the testi- 
mony of the witness true may be to make his interpretation 
false. The truth, which it is the interpreter’s business to pre- 
sent, is not the reality of things as they are, but the true meaning 
of that which he is interpreting. 

Of course, this distinction between theology as dealing with 
the truth of things as they are, and interpretation as dealing with 
the field from which theology would draw, but it would perhaps limit somewhat the 
material actually incorporated in theology itself. .In fact, probably no existing 
system of theology undertakes to do all that is included in its definition. The 


revised definition would, I think, represent more perfectly what is actually attempted 
by theology than does the common definition. 
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the true meaning of statements, is emphasized, not for the sake 
of implying that interpretation never leads us to truth, or has 
chiefly to do with falsehoods, but only for the sake of setting in 
a clear light the real nature of the task of interpretation, that we 
may, if possible, define presently its relation to theology. Before, 
however, undertaking this definition of the relation between 
the science of theology and the art of interpretation, something 
must be said concerning the sources of theology and the scope 
of interpretation. 

3. The sources of theology.—\f we are theists, we must rec- 
ognize that there is no portion or aspect of the universe which 
can be a priori excluded from the field of theology. Wherever 
there is anything which man can know, or about which he can 
know something, there is a legitimate source of theology. Every 
science which is truly a science, or which yields any results of 
science, has a rightful place among the sources of theology. 

The sciences of nature—chemistry, biology, geology, astron- 
omy — with their cognates and dependencies, mustall be included, 
since, if God be God, he is surely the author of nature. The 
mental sciences cannot be excluded, for, if God be God, he is 
the creator of man. The great group of sciences which we 
sometimes call the humanities — philology, literature, history,and 
sociology—must not be left out, if God is the God of history, 
and the great world-ruler. The Bible must be taken in, for surely 
beyond all controversy the God of the universe is the God of the 
Bible. The history of heathen religions and their sacred books 
must receive some attention ; for, however inferior these books may 
be to our own sacred Scriptures, however little or great their 
intrinsic moral and religious value, it is scarcely conceivable 
that that literature in which the nations of the world have 
attempted to frame their conception of God and of human duty 
should afford us no information concerning God’s dealings with 
men. Are there here any broken rays of a true divine revela- 
tion, then these are entitled to a place in the completed the- 
ology, and their very existence is a fact of no little value in 
determining God’s relations to humanity. Are they wholly 
devoid of such elements of truth, this fact must of itself tell us 
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something concerning God’s attitude toward the nations of the 
world, and concerning the powers and capacities of men outside 
the circle of special revelation. In fact, the demand that is 
sometimes made, that theology be wholly biblical, if it be any- 
thing more than a demand for economy of mental force by con- 
centration of attention on the chief thing, rests at bottom on a 
semi-deistical conception of the universe. Its underlying, half- 
defined thought is, God has expressed himself only in the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments. It clings to the medieval 
idea that the affairs of the universe at large and of human his- 
tory, not included under the terms Jewish and Christian, are 
outside the care and control, if not even outside the ken, of the 
almighty God. Despite all the progress that has been made in 
the recognition of the unity of the universe, and of the all-inclu- 
siveness of the divine thought and plan, we still have occasion 
now and again to remind ourselves of the apostle’s indignant 
demand: ‘Is God then the God of the Jews only ? is he not also 
of the Gentiles? yea, of Gentiles also, if so be that God is one.” 

Theology then sets no limits to its possible sources save the 
limits of the universe, and no limits to its available sources save 
the limits of human knowledge concerning the universe. 

4. The scope of tnterpretaton.— We have defined interpreta- 
tion as the art of finding out the meaning of things. If this be 
the correct definition, it is manifest that the field of interpreta- 
tion is as wide as the field of things that have meaning, 7. e., of 
existences back of which there lies thought. It is, therefore, 
by no means an exclusively biblical science. If by reason of 
too close attention to their own field of study interpreters of the 
Bible have come to think of interpretation as having to do only 
with the Bible, it would be well for them to remind themselves 
that the lawyer talks also of interpretation, and that the student 
of general literature is an interpreter also. Indeed, it may be 
questioned whether the whole legitimate business, alike of judges 
and of lawyers, of students of literature and of history, cannot be 
subsumed under the head of interpretation and the aids thereto. 

But it is not the humanities only that have to do with interpre- 
tation. The geologist and the biologist also.are interpreters. 
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Their task, too, includes that of discovering the meanings of 
things. No true student of the nature sciences is content 
merely to chronicle subjective impressions or objective events. 
However he may draw the line and insist upon excluding the- 
ology and philosophy when the water is becoming inconveniently 
deep, he does really all the time seek to discover, not only facts, 
but, up to a certain point at least, meanings also. It must be 
granted, of course, that this process by which facts are coérdi- 
nated into larger facts, and these again into others still broader 
in scope, until we reach those which are worthy to be called 
truths, cannot be properly called interpretation in the strict 
sense, unless facts have in the strict sense a meaning. But the 
recognition of the possibility of such a process and of the validity 
of its results, when it is rightly performed, so pervades all mod- 
ern scientific thought, and the use of the term interpretation to 
describe the process is so general, that the legitimacy of the 
usage need hardly be discussed here.? 

But it is true that the broad scope which the word interpre- 
tation has in these modern days acquired makes it expedient 
that in the interest of clearness of thought we should recognize 
two great and, to a certain extent, distinct fields of interpreta- 
tion, corresponding to which there are two somewhat distinct 
kinds of interpretation itself. These two fields are the fields of 
expression and of fact, and the two kinds of interpretation, the 
interpretation of expression and the interpretation of fact.3 

a) All literary interpretation, as well as all interpretation of 
music, painting, and sculpture, is, strictly speaking, interpreta- 

27 am indebted to Rev. George Dana Béardman, D.D., of Philadelphia, for call- 
ing my attention to the fact that as long ago as Bacon at least, this conception of 


interpretation was recognized. The full title of his famous work, the Vovum Organum, 
is Novum Organum sive Indicia Vera de Interpretatione Natura. 


3 The inclusion of the study of facts to discover the truths that lie back of them, 
in other words, inductive reasoning, in the field of interpretation strictly so called, 
rests, as is implied above, on the assumption that facts express thought, and this 
again on the proposition that all events are the expression of a thinking mind or 
of thinking minds. Toa science which, from conviction or in the interest of right 
method, feels constrained not to begin with the theistic postulate of an intelli- 
gent world-ruler, but to reach a belief in God, if at all, through its investigations of 
the world, the process would remain, so only the validity of inductive reasoning be 
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tion of expression. The judge interpreting a law, the literary 
critic interpreting a poem, the historian interpreting the records 
of the chronicler, the inscription on the monument, or the super- 
scription of a coin—all these are engaged in the task of inter- 
preting expression. The goal of this process is attained when 
the thought which has found expression in the chronicle, the 


admitted, and its results would be recognized as valid ; it would not be entitled to the 
name interpretation. 

From the point of view of such a non-theistic science, from which events are 
viewed simply as facts without reference to the thought lying back of them, the distinc- 
tion between the two fields above referred to will be that the first deals with language 
(including every means of expression, but excluding ex hyfothest events viewed as 
such), and has for its object the discovery of the thought expressed ; the second deals 
with facts viewed as such, and has for its object the discovery of that which these 
facts prove. From this point of view, the worker in the first field has nothing directly 
to do with the question of the correspondence of the discovered thought with reality ; 
the worker in the second field has no concern with the question whether the truth dis- 
covered represents the thought of any mind. But if events be recognized as expres- 
sions of thought, then, though the line separating the two fields will be drawn at the 
same point, the distinction will be differently stated. Everything will now be 
included in expression, and all will be subject to interpretation. Only to the one 
department will be assigned all those expressions which, by the nature of the mode of 
expression, leave open the possibility — to be excluded in certain cases only on moral 
grounds —that the thought expressed does not correspond to reality ; here will belong 
all cases in which human thought is expressed in conventional symbols of any kind. 
To the other department will be assigned all those expressions which, by their very 
nature, can but represent reality. Here will belong all events of the world’s history 
referable directly to divine activity, and all others, in so far as they are expressions of 
the divine nature and activity, and all deeds of men in which the real man speaks 
out, the actions that ‘‘ speak louder than words.” 

The guarantee that the result of the interpretative process in the second great 
field of interpretation is ¢ru¢h is not furnished, of course, by interpretation er se, but 
rests upon the nature of the material interpreted —a fact which itself illustrates the 
essential identity of the two kinds of interpretation. Given data which are recogniz- 
able as expressions of reality, and the correct interpretation of them will, by virtue of 
the nature of the data, yield truth. ‘The recognition of certain data, ¢. g., the facts of 
the history of the universe, as expressions of reality rests upon the postulate which lies 
at the basis of all science, that the universe is not a lie, or, stated in terms of theism, 
that God has truly revealed himself in the universe. 

While the present paper is written from the theistic point of view, it is, strictly 
speaking, only the terminolugy which is fixed by that fact. By the theologian who 
feels it necessary to find his doctrine of God— even of the divine existence — at the 
end of his investigation rather than to assume or to prove first of all the existence of 
an intelligent world-ruler, all that is here assigned to the second field of interpretation 
will be characterized rather as inductive reasoning ; but whatever validity there is in 
the argument of the paper will remain otherwise unaffected. 
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inscription, the poem, the picture, the law, has been recovered 
and reéxpressed in terms’ intelligible to the person for whom the 
interpretation is made. In fact, the field of interpretation is 
exactly coextensive with the field of expression for the purpose 
of communicating thought. Wherever mind speaks to mind, or 
heart to heart, there must be, on the one side, expression and, on 
the other side, interpretation. It would be difficult to frame a 
finer characterization of the art of interpretation than that beau- 
tiful sentence of Professor Ladd: ‘‘The final purpose of the art 
of hermeneutics is the communion of souls.” But if this be 
true, two conclusions of importance for our present purpose 
follow : 

(1) The outcome of this process of interpretation is thought, 
and, strictly speaking, nothing more. Under certain circum- 
stances the interpreter may be irresistibly impelled to compare 
the thought which interpretation has yielded him with some- 
thing else, and to pronounce judgment on the truth or value of 
the thought. But, if so, he is irresistibly impelled to undertake 
a process which is not interpretation, but criticism. 

(2) The second fact which is involved in the definition of the 
interpretation of expression is that to this department belongs 
the whole science of biblical interpretation, so far as it is con- 
cerned with the discovery of the meaning of the authors from 
whose pens the books of the Bible came. The interpreter who 
endeavors to recover the whole thought of the prophet Isaiah, 
as expressed in his extant prophecies, or of the apostle Paul, as 
expressed, ¢. g., in the epistle to the Romans, is engaged in the 
interpretation of expression. 

But if these two things are true, it follows that the goal of 
biblical interpretation thus conceived of is reached when the inter- 
preter has found the thought of the author, of Isaiah, e. g., or of 
Paul. With the truth of that thought, z.¢., with its correspond- 
ence to reality, the interpreter, in the sense in which we are now 
using the term, has nothing to do. Interpretation is true, not 
when it reaches the truth, but when it reaches the real thought 
expressed in that which is to be interpreted. 

If any justification be needed for the emphasis here laid on 
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this abstract principle, it is found in the fact that much of our 
error in interpretation proceeds from a failure to recognize clearly 
the nature of the interpretative process, and that little real prog- 
ress can be made in interpretation till the limits of the process 
are distinctly recognized. The interpreter of the Bible who 
more or less vaguely defines to himself the process of interpre- 
tation, not as the discovery of the meaning of the Bible, but as 
the discovery of the truth of the Bible, is almost of necessity 
impelled to test every proposed interpretation, not so much by 
its ability to verify itself as the thought which the writer 
intended to express in the language under consideration, as by 
its conformity to truth, to the reality of things. But since, of 
course, he cannot wholly escape from himself, cannot wholly 
divest himself of his present convictions as to what is true, in so 
far as he yields to this impulse to test his interpretation by truth 
to fact instead of by fidelity to the thought of his author, he 
binds the Scripture down to his already attained opinions and 
convictions. Only on matters on which he has no convictions 
is he untrammeled. He makes his own present intellectual posi- 
tion, with its mixture of the false and the true, the norm and 
standard for the Scripture writer, and under the shelter of what 
seems to him a reverent conviction about the Bible—in reality a 
false conception of the nature of interpretation—he treats the 
Bible with the gross irreverence of making all its writers repeat 
back to him his own already attained convictions. The only 
corrective of this unscientific and irreverent treatment of the‘ 
Bible, the indispensable condition of progress in the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, is that we clearly define to ourselves the 
nature of the interpretative process and hold ourselves within 
its legitimate limits. 

But when the nature of the art of interpretation, as applied to 
expressed thought, has been thus defined, it is evident that this 
branch of the hermeneutic art cannot of itself guarantee that its 
results are material for theology. If the process has been rightly 
accomplished, it yields us the thought of the author interpreted ; 
on the question of the conformity of that thought to truth it 
says nothing, and can say nothing. 
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6) Weare prepared, then, to consider the second great branch 
of interpretation, viz., the interpretation of facts. This has 
already been defined as the discovery of the meaning of facts, 
i.e., the truth that lies behind and beneath the facts, and 
of which the facts are but the surface indication. Of course, 
the words fact and truth may sometimes be used synonymously. 
Raise a fact to the highest power, and it becomes a truth. Use 
the term truth in its lowest sense, and it may apply to a mere 
fact. But it still remains that prevailing usage recognizes a dis- 
tinction between the terms fact and truth, and treats the latter 
as the higher, nobler term. 

It is a fact that Isaiah preached after this manner or that to 
the children of Israel. But that fact is of but little significance 
to us, unless it bring to us some eternal truth concerning God 
and his relation to men. It is a fact that Jesus died on the cross 
at the hands of the Jews. But that fact, important as it is, 
derives all its importance from the truth concerning the nature 
of sin and the nature of God which is enwrapped in the fact and 
revealed through it. 

It was said above that interpretation of expression is by no 
means an exclusively biblical science. It is equally true of the 
interpretation of facts. Ifthe first great branch of interpreta- 
tion finds its field wherever thought has found expression, the 
second finds its province wherever events have happened. The 
results reached in the realm of the abstract, the discoveries 
‘made with the microscope, telescope, test tube, and pendulum, 
all the facts ascertained by mathematics, astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, and biology, demand coGdrdination and interpretation. 
Such interpretation may be relegated, in whole or in part, to 
philosophy and theology, but the demand for such interpreta- 
tion is deep-seated in the human mind and will not be denied. 
The study of human history, whether in some one phase or in 
its entirety and unity, is not merely the discovery of facts from 
records, but includes the far higher task of finding truths in 
facts. It is the glory of the modern science of history that it is 
no longer contented to excavate and record facts, but insists 
upon grappling with the task of interpreting those facts and 
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reaching the great truths which are involved in them, and which 
only wait the interpreter’s insight to bring them to view. The 
noblest part of our modern thought falls under the head of 
interpretation of facts. And philosophy is nothing else than the 
endeavor from a broad correlation of the results of the various 
sciences to interpret the great facts of the universe, to find the 
central truths that lie behind all mere events. 


5. Relation of the two branches of interpretation to theology.— 
If we have proceeded along the lines of truth thus far, we are 
now ready to consider the question implied in the topic 
announced at the outset: ‘‘What is the function of inter- 
pretation in relation to theology?”’ Let the inquiry be confined 
for the present to the interpretation of the Bible. 

To some it may seem that the answer is very simple. The 
Bible being a book, and that book the Word of God, we have to 
do here only with literary interpretation. The task of the 
interpreter is to apply the process of literary interpretation to the 
several books, thus discovering the thoughts intended by their 
several authors to be expressed. The task of the theologian is 
to take these results and codérdinate them into a system. In 
other sciences no doubt there must be an interpretation of facts 
in order to obtain material for theology, but in biblical study 
literary interpretation accomplishes the whole task. This 
simple solution of the problem certainly looks attractive. It 
leaves, indeed, to biblical interpretation a large task, yet one 
which, as compared with the entire field of interpretation, is 
small and manageable. Unfortunately, however, this solution 
does not approve itself by the test of actual work. Ai little 
experience in the work of interpretation with a view to the 
employment of its results in theology, a little observation of 


4This statement may seem to identify philosophy with theology, as conceived of 
in this paper. And it is true that philosophy and theology have the same subject- 
matter, and that both aim at the synthesis and coérdination of the results of other 
sciences. There is, however, a difference of form and function. Philosophy aims to 
codrdinate the interpreted results of all science in a form suited to satisfy the 
demand of the intellect for a reasonable account of the universe. Theology aims at 
a synthesis of the same elements which shall meet the needs of man as a moral and 
religious being, endowed with feeling and will. 
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one’s own processes and of the principles which necessarily 
underlie them, are sufficient to show that the interpretation 
which seeks only for the meanings of words, sentences, and 
books is inadequate to the purposes of theology. 

Let the experiment begin with the narrative portions of 
the Bible. Literary interpretation can only give us events, and 
at the utmost set them in the relation attributed to them by the 
biblical writers. But these historical facts are not the material 
of theology. Theology deals not with events as such, but only 
with the truths which events in their relations yield. There are, 
indeed, certain great events which seem so manifestly to carry 
with them the truths they prove that the event itself may seem 
to be material for theology. Yet even here it is really the truth 
enwrapped in the event, not the event itself, which is incorpo- 
rated into theology. So that even these great events constitute 
no exception to the principle that the literary interpretation of 
the Bible, viewed as narrative, can of itself and directly yield no 
material for theology. The higher interpretation, which finds 
the truth in facts, must be brought in to supplement, the work of 
the interpretation of records. 

Then let the experiment be tried with the didactic portions 
of the Bible. Take here as an example the prophecies of the 
Old Testament. Simple literary interpretation of these prophe- 
cies tells us that the prophet held such and such views, announced 
such and such principles, predicted such and such events—all in 
the name of Jehovah. But it cannot in itself guarantee us that 
its results are indeed the ultimate truth of God. Let the possi- 
bility that a prophecy may be put forth in the name of the Lord 
which did not in reality proceed from the Lord, be ignored 
though both the Old Testament and the New recognize this 
possibility. Pass over the question concerning the meaning of 
the prophetic phrase, ‘Thus saith the Lord,” though interpreta- 
tion must consider it, and take into account the results of its 
investigation. What is here emphasized is simply the obvious 
possibility that these prophecies were in some measure shaped 
by the exigencies of the situation to which the prophet 
addressed himself, that they may even have been in some 
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degree affected by the limitation of the prophet’s own capacity to 
receive the divine revelation, so that what he uttered, though well 
adapted to meet the needs of his hearers, is not itself the abso- 
lute and final truth which theology calls for. But in so far as 
this possibility was realized, so far literary interpretation 
becomes inadequate to meet the demands of theology. In the 
last analysis all that literary interpretation can do is to yield us 
the fact that the prophet under such and such circumstances 
taught thus and so. Such interpretation must be supplemented 
by that larger, broader, deeper interpretation which, setting this 
fact in its relation with other facts similar or dissimilar, shall 
from all these, thus brought into relation, discover the stuth 
which lies at the heart of them. 

Indeed, there is room for the interpretation of fact even if we 
find that the prophet spoke absolute truth, and when we have 
learned what that truth is. For the very fact that he spoke as he 
did is itself an event of no little consequence, requiring to be 
set in relation to other facts, and to be examined with a view to 
discovering what truth these facts may yield respecting God 
and his relation to men. It has long been recognized that the 
testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy, and that Old 
Testament prophecy can only be understood when set in relation 
to the revelation in Jesus recorded in the New Testament. It 
has long been recognized more or less clearly that the history 
of revelation itself conveys truths concerning God, aside from 
the very truths revealed. Perhaps it has not always been so 
clearly recognized that in these two facts there is involved the 
necessity of an interpretation of the Bible broader and deeper 
than is attained when the thought of the individual prophet is 
discovered, an interpretation of facts rather than of expressions. 

In fact, that simple solution of the relation of biblical inter- 
pretation to theology which makes literary interpretation 
adequate to the whole task of preparing material for theology 
can be accepted only when we admit two postulates: first, 
that the narrative portion of the Bible is of no significance for 
theology ; and, second, that the didactic portions of the Bible 
have been given by God in such way that the thoughts of the 
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writers are, throughout and in every part, guaranteed to us as 
the thoughts of God, ultimate truths uncolored by the human 
minds that transmitted them, unaffected by the limitations of 
those to whom they were first uttered. 

But neither of these postulates has been proved. Nor does 
the evidence thus far accumulated seem to justify the expecta- 
tion that they can be proved. Who will venture to assert today 
that the narrative portions of the Bible are of no significance for 
theology? True, they have been largely ignored by the theol- 
ogy of the past. True, there remains much work yet to be done 
before theology can make the largest use of them for its ends. 
But surely no one who has not slept a Rip Van Winkle sleep 
could now hesitate to admit that God is the God of all history, 
and, if there be anything in the claims of the Bible at all, God 
must be preéminently revealed in biblical history. It would 
doubtless be an over-statement of the truth, unless the term 
history be taken in a very broad sense, but it would be truer to 
maintain that God is revealed in the Bible only through its 
history than to affirm that the biblical narrative is of no value to 
theology. 

" Nor can the second postulate he defended. Where is the 
evidence in the Bible, or out of it, that the didactic portions of 
the book are severally and in every part guaranteed to us as the 
very thoughts of God, ultimate truths, uncolored by the human 
minds through which they have passed, and unaffected by the 
limitations of those to whom they were first addressed? 
Undoubtedly there are certain portions of the Bible for which 
a claim very like this is made. Such a claim must not be 
ignored. A reverent and scientific theology will doubtless feel 
itself compelled to inquire into the history of the transmission 
of these portions to us, and even to try the spirits whether they 
be indeed of God, but it will not ignore the claim with which 
such teachings are put forth. But to consider or to admit the 
claim by no means establishes the larger postulate which we are 
considering. Aside from the necessity for the testing of such a 
claim, what is to be said of those large portions of the Bible 
which are put forth with no such claim? What shall be said of 
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those parts wherein the prophet or apostle expressly claims to 
be addressing a particular group of hearers or readers, and, by 
implication at least, to be adapting his message to their situa- 
tion? Even a divine message may take shape and form from 
the circumstances to which it addresses itself, and may require a 
translation out of local and temporary terms into universal terms 
before it can he employed by theology. The Old Testament 
legislation furnishes a familiar and unquestioned illustration. 
No portions of the Bible contain any more distinct claim to be 
given by divine authority than the statutes of the Old Testa- 
ment law. Yet the words of Jesus and of the apostles compel 
us to regard many of them as temporary statutes, having no 
validity for the Christian age, even if they had such for their 
own. But when this principle is recognized as applicable in this 
instance, its applicability to other portions of the Bible must at 
least be inquired into; and then we find ourselves face to face 
with the necessity for an interpretation of facts in their relation 
rather than merely of sentences in their connection. 

Nor, indeed, is this quite all that must be said. Adaptation 
of teaching to the circumstances of those that are taught, though 
it may make that teaching unadapted in its original form for use 
in systematic theology, does not involve error. But the possi- 
bility of even positive error in some portions of the Bible cannot 
be excluded on a priori grounds. It is true that certain passages 
of the New Testament have been interpreted as making a claim 
of entire freedom from error for the whole Old Testament, and 
that this claim has been carried over, by the argument from less 
to greater, to the New Testament. In an extended discussion 
of the subject such an argument would demand fair and full 
consideration. It must suffice at this time to point out briefly 
certain serious, if not fatal, objections to it. (a) It assumes at 
the outset the very fact to be proved by taking for granted the 
entire and absolute correctness of the New Testament view of 
the Old Testament. (6) It applies to the New Testament with- 
out warrant statements which the New Testament makes about 
the Old Testament. (c) It misinterprets the meaning of the 
New Testament passages. (d@) It involves a conception of the 
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Old Testament which the evidence certainly does not sustain, 
and which, according to the judgment of many fair-minded stu- 
dents of the Old Testament, the evidence disproves. (e) It con- 
tradicts the teaching of Jesus concerning the Old Testament. 

A merely literary interpretation, then, cannot yield the 
material which theology demands. Interpretation of the biblical 
record to obtain its meaning must he supplemented by interpre- 
tation of the facts to find the truth. 

But this conclusion suggests another problem. Can the two 
branches of interpretation taken together accomplish the whole 
task prerequisite to theology? An attentive consideration of 
the nature of the two departments and of their relation to one 
another compels a negative answer and leads to a recognition 
of 

6. The necessity of biblical criticism.— Literary interpretation of 
the narrative portions of the Bible yields us the statements of the 
narrative that such and such events occurred. But only to a 
limited extent does the narrative place the events in their rela- 
tion to one another. Such events as are recorded in a single 
book may be thus placed, but that would be a very inadequate 
study of the biblical history which should make no effort to gain 
a longer and more connected view of that history than can be 
seen in any single book. The books of Moses, for example, con- 
tain much narrative material; the books of Samuel and Kings 
give us further narratives concerning the history of Israel; the 
prophets likewise directly and indirectly furnish much historical 
matter. Now doubtless some things can be learned, some truths 
even for theology can be discovered, from a study of the several 
portions of Israelitish history considered separately. Yet surely 
no one who has even the most general knowledge of the subject 
will fail to recognize that the most valuable, as well as the most 
certainly established, results suitable for the purposes of theology 
can be obtained only when the Old Testament history is read in 
its entirety and the historian gains that perspective and that 
insight which only the long vista of history can give him. God 
writes long sentences down the page of history, and only he who 
reads the whole sentence obtains God’s largest thought. Or take 
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an example from the New Testament. We have four records of 
the life of Jesus. No one can deny that each of these records, 
apart entirely from its relation to the rest, is of transcendent 
value. But no one can study these narratives long without 
discovering that there are some problems, and those, too, prob- 
lems that have something to do with theology, which can only 
be solved when the relation of the documents to one another 
can be determined, or the several narratives in some way coordi- 
nated. It is needless to multiply illustrations. It scarcely needs 
to be argued, so evident is it to every thoughtful student of 
the Bible, that we shall never grasp the great truths which the 
biblical history enfolds within itself until we can read, not only 
the Old Testament history in its continuity, not only the gospel 
history in its unity, but— far more than this—the entire history 
of biblical revelation in its unity and continuity, from the earliest 
fact of Old Testament prophecy or narrative to the latest line of 
New Testament history. 

But codrdination is not all that is required to prepare the 
way for the interpretation of the facts. Facts can be interpreted 
only in their relations. The material for the historical setting of 
the biblical narrative is indeed partly in the Bible itself, yet partly 
in extra-biblical sources. So far as it is biblical, it requires 
arrangement. Thus the narrative of the Acts and the letters of 
Paul require codrdination into one story, as nearly continuous as 
may be, that we may read the divine sentence in the story of the 
apostolic age. But in so far as they are extra-biblical, they 
must be brought from without and set in their true relation to 
the biblical material ; and of this necessity every portion of the 
Bible furnishes illustrations. 

Nor is this all. If we are to read the teaching of history, it 
must be dzstory that we study, with the smallest possible admix- 
ture of fiction or error of any kind. A false reverence may 
demand that we ignore the possibility of any error in the biblical 
narrative. But a true reverence will set truth above theory and 
presupposition, and will feel itself compelled to inquire whether 
in the process by which the records of the past have come to us 
there has, at any stage or in any way, crept in any error by the 
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elimination of which we may see more clearly the truth God 
teaches us by his dealings with men. 

Thus it appears that interpretation needs the aid of an ally 
in its task of finding ultimate truths. That ally has a threefold 
function: first, it must set the several documents of the Old 
and New Testaments in their historical order and relationship; 
secondly, it must furnish the material from within and without 
the Bible which will provide the proper background for the inter- 
pretation of these books, and, thirdly, it must verify or correct 
the statements of these books on matters of fact. The ally of 
interpretation to which is assigned this threefold task is com- 
monly known in modern times as biblical criticism. Its work is 
in part logically antecedent to that of literary interpretation, in 
part logically supplementary to it. In actual practice it runs 
parallel to interpretation, or is interlaced with it. Interpretation 
cannot complete its work without criticism, nor can criticism 
finish its work without interpretation. To the interpretation of 
fact it is manifestly antecedent. Only when the process of crit- 
icism and literary interpretation have yielded the facts of the 
biblical narrative, taking that term in its fullest sense, only then 
can the process of the interpretation of the facts be accom- 
plished. And this brings us to recognize 

7. The necessity and scope of biblical history —Under this head 
is to be included, not only history in the external sense, but the 
history of biblical thought also, what is known in modern 
terminology as biblical theology. A necessary preparation for 
the process of interpretation of facts will be a connected narra- 
tive of biblical history. There have been those who have taken 
this term biblical history in a narrow and one-sided sense as 
meaning the narrative of external events. The new science of 
biblical theology has undertaken to write the history of biblical 
thought. Its task has been to coGrdinate for us the thinking of 
the successive prophets or groups of prophets, of the great 
Teacher, and of his apostles and followers, in such way as to 
exhibit as connectedly as possible the history of thought in that 
great line of thinkers whose story is told, and whose thought is 
preserved, in the Bible. Is it not time to look for the rise of a 
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new and broader science of biblical history? Will not the 
scholar of the future refuse to divide the living stream of his- 
tory artificially into two canals, the one of external event, the, 
other of prophetic thought, and, recognizing that one God is the 
God both of the body and of the spirit, of the deed and of the 
thought, and that both in the deed and in the thought he has 
wrought in and through man, will he not take for his task the 
writing of the history of Israel in its broadest sense, the history 
of redemption, and the history of revelation, not in two vol- 
umes, nor in parallel columns, but in one undivided, unified 
history ? 

8. Biblical history as the basts of doctrine —When this narrative 
shall be written, then the interpreter will stand face to face with 
his highest task. With the facts before him, dealing no longer 
with records, but with events, searching no longer for thoughts, 
but for truths, his task will be to find in this unparalleled his- 
tory the great truths of divine revelation. Then will he be 
able, on solid and substantial ground, to construct the doctrine 
of Scripture, the doctrine, that is, of the nature of revelation 
made in the Bible, and of the character of the books that the 
Bible contains. On the basis of such a doctrine he will be able 
to rear the complete and solid structure of the truth of God 
revealed in the Bible. And not only so, but he will also be able 
to verify the results thus reached by an independent process of 
investigation. For the same material and the same process by 
which he will reach ¢#zs doctrine will enable him, in large measure 
at least, to reach independently the other truths which he seeks 
concerning God and man in their mutual relations. Possessing 
the material for the construction of a doctrine of the nature of 
Scripture, he will also possess the material for a doctrine of 
God and of Christ, of redemption and salvation. And when 
he has so learned the art of interpretation that he can formulate 
the one, he will be able, on the same basis of history, and by 
the same method, to formulate the other also. 

What will be the outcome of this final process of interpre- 
tation? He who would predict in detail must either have gone 
a long way ahead of most of us in his biblical studies, or must 
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be gifted with extraordinary prophetic insight and foresight. 
Yet one who claims no such prophetic power may hazard a sug- 
gestion of some results which even now seem to be visible, in 
dim outline at least. 

a) The unity of the Bible will stand out with greater 
clearness and force and convincing power than ever before in 
the history of the world—its unity, that is, in one great under- 
lying and increasing purpose which runs through it from the 
beginning to the end. The unity of perfect agreement in doc- 
trine of every part with every other part will be lost, or, rather, 
will be seen never to have existed. But in the place will come 
a unity far more impressive, far more valuable—the unity of 
orderly progress, of gradual unfolding of the truth, of grad- 
ual education of the human mind in power to see God. The 
words that have come from many men of different centuries 
and different circumstances will appear in the end not to be 
mere repetitions of the same thought, but, more remarkable 
still, the successive elements of one great sentence written down 
the pages of the whole volume. There is a tendency today in 
some quarters to depreciate the value of the Old Testament — 
to feel that, since the perfect has come, the imperfect has lost 
its usefulness. In a sense this is true— Jesus himself teaches it. 
But that we can ever do without the Old Testament is not for a 
moment to be believed. In it is written more than one-half the 
great divine sentence of biblical revelation. Here are, so to 
speak, the subject and the copula. The New Testament con- 
tains, indeed, the predicate, but we need the whole sentence. 
In part just because the Old Testament is imperfect we need it 
to read the whole of God’s great thought concerning man, 
slowly unfolded through the centuries to the mind of man. 

6) This unity will be seen to belong, not only to the books as 
literature, but even more to the history which the books record. 
And this second unity added to the first will be far more 
impressive and convincing than any mere agreement of books, 
or even progress of doctrinal thought. For, while it might be 
possible to bring together from many sources books that agree 
with one another, what human power, what power less than the 
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divine, could have shaped a history running through centuries 
and telling at the end one great unified story ? 

c) And this naturally leads to the mention of the third result 
of this process which we seem already to be able to discover, 
viz.,an immense confirmation and strengthening of the argu- 
ment for the divine origin of the Bible, and still more for the 
divine elements in the biblical history. It has often been said 
that the Bible does not prove the existence of God, but takes it 
for granted. But when we shall be able to read the biblical 
history as we ought, we shall be able in that history to find a 
most powerful argument for the existence of God, an argument 
based on the very fact that that history itself can only be 
accounted for on the ground that God has been its chief fac- 
tor. 

ad) But not only the existence of God, but the attributes of 
God, will be read in this history —his holiness, his love, his self- 
communication ; and these will not now rest merely on the 
assertion of the biblical writers, but on the evidence of the his- 
tory itself. 

e) The great figure of Jesus Christ will stand forth in bold 
and clear relief, as the central figure of this whole history, him- 
self the one great fact which alone gives us the clue to the 
meaning of the rest—-the supreme and crowning revelation of 
all that long history of the revelation of God to man, and of 
man to himself. 

Of course, these are not all the truths which such a process 
will reveal. But unless we dwell today in a land of deception, 
unless all the present indications of the outcome of the work of 
biblical scholarship in interpreting biblical history are false and 
misleading, the sure result of that work will be a clearer percep- 
tion than the world has ever had of the central place and the 
supreme importance of the revelation of God made in Jesus 
Christ, the Lord and Savior of men. 

9. The order of investigation. But to return to methodology— 
are not these, then, the necessary steps of the process by which 
we shall reach an organized statement of the truths revealed 
in the Bible? First, in logical order, the literary interpretation 
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of the books of the Bible to discover the thoughts intended to 
be conveyed by their authors. In this process criticism is a 
necessary helper, but the aim is strictly exegetical. Secondly, 
the arrangement of this material in such a way as to exhibit the 
chronological order of its production and the order of the events 
recorded, that we may prepare the way for the construction of 
the history, both of external events and of the progress of 
thought. This task, as also that of the verification of the 
records, belongs to historical criticism. Thirdly, the writing of 
the biblical history, including biblical theology in the modern 
technical sense, but by no means disassociating this history of 
thought from the record of events which is necessary to its 
understanding. This is the task of the biblical historian, and ts 
the necessary preparation for the fourth step, standing to this 
higher work of interpretation m a relation not dissimilar to 
that which criticism sustains to the lower or literary interpre- 
tation. Fourthly, we reach the task of interpreting this history 
to learn the great truths> which it reveals. Here at length the 
work of interpretation is completed, and the work of the theo- 
logian is begun. This work of interpreting history, while it 
belongs strictly to biblical science, will, in practice, fall perhaps 
still oftener to the theologian. To the latter will belong, with- 
out dispute, the important task of codrdination and systematiza- 
tion, the statement in organized form of the great truths con- 
cerning God and his relation to the world which biblical history 
reveals, 

These seem to be clearly the four necessary stages of work, 
and the order in which they are named their necessary logical 
order. In practice, however, it must be remembered that no 
one of these four steps can be completed without the others. 
Progress in so great a task must be even more from one hori- 
zontal stratum to another than from one section to another on 
the same horizontal plane. The whole work must be done once 
as thoroughly as our means permit. But no sooner will it be 
once accomplished than it will require to be repeated, this time 


5QOn the verification of the results of this interpretation as truth, see the third 
paragraph of note 3, p. 57. 
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with the additional thoroughness which the results first reached 
enable us to attain, and so on, time after time, till we attain 
such perfection as is possible to human minds. The great mat- 
ter of importance, from our present point of view, is that the 
nature and relation of the several stages be recognized in order 
that our progress may be real and definite, both from point to 
point and from stratum to stratum. 

But it is now time to recall that some distance back in our dis- 
cussion we dropped from consideration for the time being all the 
sources of theology save the Bible. Theology can never afford, 
in its actual work, thus to neglect the other great fields of divine 
revelation. For reasons that are obvious, it is wholly imprac- 
ticable to discuss here how these other sciences of nature, of 
man, and of the abstract are to prepare their several contribu- 
tions to theology. If all the universe be one, doubtless there 
will be a certain degree of uniformity, or at least of analogy, 
between the work in these departments and that in the biblical 
field which we have been discussing. Yet for each science a 
specific method of work will require to be developed. 

10. Lhe posstbiltty of a completed theology at present— Can we, 
then, have a perfected theology today ? Is even biblical science 
ready to offer its final attested results ? The answer must cer- 
tainly be in the negative. Theology must wait for history ; 
history must wait for criticism; criticism must wait for interpre- 
tation, and interpretationagain forcriticism. Today weare only 
just in the midst of the work of criticism. In some quarters the 
legitimacy of its undertaking is denied, or but grudgingly 
admitted. Those who admit its legitimacy, and perceive most 
clearly its necessity, see also most plainly that its work is incom- 
plete. Much work has indeed been done in interpretation, and 
a noble beginning made in biblical history, both in its external 
aspects and in the history of biblical thought, commonly known 
as biblical theology. Many attempts have been made to framea 
doctrine of Scripture, but it is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that the result has thus far been only a multitude of working 
hypotheses, more or less satisfactory to their several construct- 
ors, but winning no general acceptance. A recent volume of 
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theological essays® elaborates the main features of its theo- 
logical system on the basis of the Bible without having laid down 
any doctrine of Scripture, and, when finally near the end of the 
volume a chapter is devoted to the doctrine of Scripture, that 
doctrine proves to be something quite out of harmony with the 
use made of Scripture in the preceding chapters of the book. 
It is an extreme instance, perhaps, but it is symptomatic of the 
state of opinion on the subject. Yet how can we build up the 
theology of the Bible unless we either possess a doctrine of 
Scripture or such a knowledge of biblical revelation as will 
furnish the basis for such a doctrine ? 

But if biblical science is not ready for the perfected theology, 
will anyone claim that the other departments of science are 
ready? If much still remains to be done in the biblical field, 
surely it is still more true of all these other regions. The nature 
sciences may have something to contribute, history something, 
comparative religion something, and even from the infant science 
of sociology some material may already be obtainable. But 
certainly from all these sciences far larger contributions of data 
for theology are to be expected than have yet been furnished. 
Concerning metaphysical philosophy one can but hesitate what 
to say. If bulk of volumes be the test of value, philosophy 
must long ago have furnished its full quantum. But if assured 
results only are to be accepted, the history of the fluctuations of 
opinion on the most fundamental questions suggests the wisdom 
of drawing somewhat cautiously from philosophy in the con- 
struction of our theology. And yet a theology which has not 
reckoned with philosophy, and taken account of the results 
reached from the philosophical point of view,’ certainly cannot 
claim finality for itself. 

To say that theology is not yet a completed science is not 
to depreciate the value of what has been done in the realm of 
theological investigation. The task is great. The best minds 
of centuries have been working at it. That it is not yet accom- 
plished is a testimony to the greatness of the undertaking rather 
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than an evidence of failure on the part of the worker. More- 
over, in speaking of theology as incomplete, we say only what 
must also be said of every other department of science. Only 
it is specially true of theology because of its relation to the 
other sciences, in that it receives its material from them, and 
cannot, therefore, be made perfect without them, but must, in the 
nature of the case, be last in the series to be completed. And 
it is perhaps specially necessary to insist upon the fact respect- 
ing theology, because there still lingers in some minds the 
impression that theology is a fixed and hot a progressive science. 

11. Inferences.—If then, as seems to be shown, a completed 
theology is impossible today for lack of the necessary materials 
from which to construct it, one or two inferences of importance 
seem obviously to follow. 

a) The church urgently needs today honest, able, broad- 
minded, fully trained workers in the field of biblical science. 
They should be not mere linguists, and not mere critics, but 
men of spiritual sympathies and spiritual insight—-men who 
have an intelligent appreciation of the value of religious truth, 
and of its office in bringing men into right relation to God. 
The art critic who has no love of beauty in his soul, no love of 
truth as expressed in art, may be able to pronounce a true judg- 
ment on the technique of a picture, but he can never be either 
an interpreter of any noble work of art or a critic whose esti- 
mate can be trusted. The student of ethics who does not love 
moral truth, not merely the particular truth which he knows, 
but moral truth as such, who does not love it with intent to obey 
it, is incapacitated for the highest researches in ethics. The 
student of the Bible who does not bring to it a sincere desire to 
know the truth about God and to apprehend, to accept, and to 
use whatever revelation of God and of his relations to men God 
has made, is incapacitated for the large and responsible tasks 
which confront biblical science. But men prepared for the work, 
both intellectually and spiritually, the church urgently needs 
today. Instead of placing them under the ban and decrying 
their work as dangerous, it ought to recognize its urgent need 
of them, since on the progress and success of this work depends 
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not only progress in the true knowledge of the Bible, but in the 
completion of the incomplete structure of theology. If some 
prove false to their trust, if others lose their way in the difficult 
path they have to tread, the remedy is not in the abandonment 
of the work, but in the sending out of more men better prepared, 
intellectually and morally, for the work, that they may correct 
the errors of the others and, if possible, bring back the lost. 
Geography may abandon the search for the north pole, as too 
dangerous and too little fruitful of practical results, but the 
Christian church can never abandon the attempt to understand 
its Bible to the full, or to complete the edifice of theology. 

6) The church needs today a class of men who shall be to 
the other sources of theology what the critic and interpreter 
are, or ought to be, to the Bible— men who shall seek to read 
in geology, biology, history, sociology, comparative religion, 
those great sentences of truth concerning himself and men 
which God has written in these great realms of fact. Of course, 
something has been done in this direction, both by men who 
are chiefly engaged in scientific research and by men who are 
chiefly theologians. But the area is too large, the task too 
important to be undertaken as a mere incident of some other 
work. The enlargement of any field of human _ endeavor, 
whether in the realm of the practical arts or in that of pure 
science, calls for differentiation in service. We have reached 
that point in theology today. We have had defenders of the- 
ology against science, and opponents of theology from the point 
of view of science. Apologetics and polemics must, doubtless, 
still continue inside each division of science and between the 
representatives of different divisions. But the call today is 
for a class of scholars who shall interpret science to us in 
terms adapted to usein theology. It is certainly time to recog- 
nize that a conflict between biblical science and other science, 
or between theology and other science, is simply inconceivable. 
Theologians and scientists may quarrel; theology and science 
never. 

c) And, in the third place, though it is suggested with diffi- 
dence, is it not true that it is the duty of dogmatic theology to 
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discover for itself a modus vivendi for this present period of 
incompleteness? Did this incompleteness pertain only to the 
peripheral truths, or the unimportant areas of theology, it might 
be sufficient simply to continue work along the lines of investi- 
gation indicated above. Recognizing that, as every science is 
incomplete, so also is theology, the theologian might toil at the 
parts that are incomplete. But, in the first place, every science 
which has any practical bearings does, in fact, in every generation 
seek to frame together what it has attained in a provisional 
working scheme, more or less distinct from the statement that 
would be made from the standpoint of pure science. And, in 
the second place, this duty to provide a working scheme 
of attained results is peculiarly incumbent on theology. The 
Christian world cannot do without a theology while it waits for 
the several contributory sciences to complete their quota of 
material with which theology is to work. But neither are 
thinking men willing today to accept a theology which, when 
forced back step by step by the demand for its evidence, appeals 
at length to a postulate itself unsustained, nor does it meet 
their reasonable demand to present a system, symmetrical and 
complete in form, but composed of elements of widely varying 
degrees of certainty, probability, and uncertainty. 

What is needed is a body of theological truths so constructed 
as to be adapted at once to the needs of the Christian whose 
only interest is in right living, the preacher who is concerned to 
know what he ought to preach, and the investigator who desires 
to enlarge the area of known truth. Might not such a the- 
ology be constructed in three divisions? Represent them, if 
you please, as three concentric circles, or, more exactly, a central 
circle and two concentric rings. In the central circle let there 
be placed those teachings concerning God and the relations of 
men to God which can be verified, and are verified constantly, 
in the experience of men. The chief source of such truths 
would certainly be the Bible, and they could be urged with all 
the authority which that fact gives them, and confirmed by all 
legitimate arguments drawn from history, philosophy, or any 
other source whatever. But their distinguishing characteristic, 
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and that which would put them beyond the reach of criticism of 
whatever kind, would be the fact that they could be verified with 
the same scientific certainty that pertains to any other fact of 
man’s mental and moral life. These teachings would be not 
only scientifically established upon the most solid basis possible, 
and thus eminently adapted to constitute the center of a system 
of theology, but they would be preéminently adapted also to be 
preached, since the testimony to their truth would, in part or in 
whole, be present in the experiences of the very men to whom 
they would be addressed. If I mistake not, it would be found 
also that the truths which can thus be established by experience 
are precisely those which are most necessary for the salvation of 
men. 

Into the second circle or ring let there be put those truths 
which can be established upon the basis of results already 
reached in biblical criticism and interpretation, together also 
with such truths as the non-biblical sciences are able to furnish. 
This second body of truth would have the same validity as that 
which belongs to science in general; yet, like a large part of the 
propositions of science, it would be subject to revision by the 
further progress of investigation. It would be adapted to 
preaching, yet not in the same degree as the truths of the inner 
circle, since the hearer could not in general possess the testi- 
mony to its truth in his own experience or in the range of his 
personal knowledge. 

Into the third circle or ring there might be put all merely 
traditional theology, and in general all unsolved theological 
problems. The purpose of thus setting them ina class by them- 
selves would not be to leave them forever in the class of prob- 
lems unsolved, but precisely for the purpose of attacking them 
as problems, solving them, and transferring them to the second 
circle as rapidly as possible. 

Such a treatment of the field of theology would enable us to 
emphasize with all our force those truths which are revealed in 
the Bible and established by experience; and these are the 
truths which we most need to emphasize, since they are in large 
part precisely those that are most necessary for the salvation of 
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men. It would deliver our theological system as a whole from 
the reproach, under which it now to a great extent rests, of being 
speculative and unscientific. While we build into one system 
certainties, probabilities, and guesses, without clear discrimination 
of one from another, we cannot blame men if they also fail to 
make this discrimination and judge the whole by that which is 
weakest. It would enable us to see more clearly the precise rela- 
tion of theological science to other sciences, diminish the unrea- 
soning and unreasonable antagonism between theologians and 
other men of science, by showing clearly that theology welcomes 
the real results of every science. It would-clearly define for us 
precisely what our unsolved problems are, and would enable us 
to address ourselves definitely to their solution. 

Whether such a provisional subdivision of the field is expe- 
dient or not, the experienced theologian must judge. But 
whether so or not, it seems beyond doubt that the time has come 
to recognize frankly and without reserve five facts : 

a) Biblical criticism and biblical interpretation are legitimate 
and necessary departments of theological study; their tasks are 
large and difficult; final results must be awaited with some 
patience. 

6) Every science worthy of the name belongs to the field of 
the higher interpretation, and by virtue of this fact to the sources 
of theology. 

c) There is urgent need of a class of scholars who shall by 
the interpretation of facts in every realm of science prepare for 
theology materials which these realms are capable of yielding. 

ad) Dogmatic theology, while toiling at its own task, must 
frankly recognize its dependence on these other sciences, espe- 
cially biblical science, accept their attested results, and wait for 
its perfection till they have done their work. 

e) Till the perfected theology come, dogmatic theology must 
give to each generation of the church a report of progress 
which shall distinguish certainties from probabilities and proba- 
bilities from problems, laying bare the unshakable rock on which 
Christian faith can stand, and giving a clear air in which Chris- 
tian scholarship may solve its problems. 


THE CHRIST OF HISTORY AND OF FAITH. 


By C. J. H. RoPEs, 
Bangor Theological Seminary. 


THE life of Christ, to friends and foes alike, is the citadel of 
Christianity. But such differences appear between Jesus as he 
lived among men and the Christ of the creeds, that many critics 
are led to assert the unreality of the Christ of faith. The gos- 
pels depict Christ’s humanity, the church emphasizes his divinity. 
Are these irreconcilable? Through his humanity Christ is our 
example, through his divinity our Savior. Are these incon- 
sistent? In a word, can the Christ of history be harmonized 
with the Christ of faith ? 

The New Testament answer to this question is so often mis- 
understood, that the present endeavor to do it justice may claim 
ahearing. ‘The New Testament answer,” we say, because no 
part of the book should be denied representation. Those who 
reject certain writings may discount the argument accordingly. 

Two preliminary statements may be useful in clearing the 
ground : 

1. Reconciling the Christ of history with the Christ of faith 
is, speaking in broad and general terms, reconciling the Christ 
of the gospels with the Christ of the rest of the New Testa- 
ment. The gospels give us the picture of Jesus as he lived 
among men. What they, and especially the fourth, contain 
beside will be considered later. The books from Acts to Rev- 
elation show what was of faith concerning Christ in the early 
church. They ascribe to him divine names, attributes, activi- 
ties, and honors; divine relations to the Father, to angels, and 
to men. They contain all that is worth defending in the affirma- 
tions of the creeds, and inthe claims of the church. 

2. Seeing thus the two pictures of the Christ of history and 
the Christ of faith side by side in the New Testament, we nat- 


urally expect to find there the explanation of their dissimilarity 
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of aspect and identity of subject. This explanation is found in 
the gospels, when we carefully trace their underlying concep- 
tion of the consciousness of Jesus. 

We must try to approach the life of Christ from the disciples’ 
point of view, in their acquaintance with the carpenter of Naza- 
reth, who, after his baptism and recognition as the Messiah by 
John the Baptist, claimed the title and mission for himself. We 
must remember that his conscious life hitherto had contained, 
so far as we know, no abnormal element, nothing miraculous in 
knowledge or power. The boy Jesus in the temple was evi- 
dently unconscious of the long and anxious search of Joseph 
and Mary, and the miracle in Cana is expressly designated his 
first.” Further, we affirm that all through his ministry the 
extraordinary elements of his public life were manifested within 
certain well-defined and thoroughly human limitations of knowl- 
edge, power, and moral status. 

Knowledge.— Except in the domain of religion, which 
includes morality, Jesus manifested the normal human knowl- 
edge of his time, which increased with advancing years in the 
home and in the school, exactly as ours does. It is sometimes 
said that in him omniscience was limited in one or more 
instances. This is self-contradictory and wholly misleading. 
To limit omniscience is to deny it. The gospels show Christ’s 
knowledge to be human and normal, but with extraordinary 
extension in three directions: insight into character, farsight 
of present events beyond ordinary human kin, and foresight of 
the future. All the manifestations of miraculous knowledge on 
Christ’s part can be referred to one of these three classes: 
insight, farsight, foresight. Thus the reference to the past life 
of the woman of Sychar was really insight. She could not say, 
‘T have no husband,” without her past being vividly reflected 
in her consciousness.? Christ’s seeing Nathanael under the fig- 
tree, knowing of the death of Lazarus, directing the disciples 
where to cast their nets,3 may be called farsight. His prediction 
of future events is too familiar to need exemplification, but the 

™ Luke 2:49; John 2:11. 2John 4: 17f. 

3John 1:48; 11:14; Luke §:4; John 21: 6. 
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passage sometimes cited as a solitary exception to omniscience, 
where Jesus affirms his ignorance of the time of his second 
advent,‘ rather indicates an important limitation of even his 
prophetic vision. 

It is precisely in these three directions that the endowment 
of the Old Testament prophet shows itself. Twice in the New 
Testament, also, insight into character is emphasized as the mark 
of the prophet. The woman of Sychar, startled by the unveil- 
ing of her sinful life, exclaims: ‘Sir, I perceive that thou art 
a prophet.’’ Simon, the Pharisee, when the outcast woman 
anoints Christ’s feet, reasons: ‘‘ This man, if he were a prophet, 
would have perceived who and what manner of woman this is 
which toucheth him, that she is a sinner.” And once, knowl- 
edge of facts ordinarily inaccessible, or farsight, is mockingly 
demanded of one who claims to be a prophet. Such is the 
meaning of the gibe against the blindfolded Jesus, ‘‘ Prophesy : 
who is he that struck thee ?”’® 

Jesus was a prophet.? Like the Old Testament prophets he 
derived his extraordinary knowledge and power from the Spirit 
of God abiding upon him after his baptism. His superiority to 
all other prophets resulted from the completeness of this spiritual 
endowment.®’ The apostles and early Christians also displayed 
similar powers from the same source.? Christ’s wonderful knowl- 
edge being that of a prophet, and manifested in insight, far- 
sight, foresight, characteristic of the prophet, we naturally 
expect to find that in other directions his knowledge was limited 
like our own. Of this positive evidence is not wanting. It is 
true there are two passages in John where a knowledge of “all 
things” is attributed to Jesus, but the context shows that unlim- 
ited insight into the hearts of the apostles is really meant.” 


4Mark 13:32; of BisHop ELLIicoTT, Christus comprobator, p. 113. 

SJohn 4:19; Luke 7: 39. 

6 Luke 22: 64. 

7 Matt. 13:57; Luke 7:16; 13:33; 24:19; John 4:19; 6:14; 9:17; Acts 
2:22; 3:22. : 

8John 1: 32f.; 3:34; Luke 4:14; Matt. 12:28; Acts 10:38. 

9Acts 11:28; 13:9f.; 20:23; 21:11; Rom. 15:18 f. 

John 16: 30; 21:17. 
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The whole thoroughly human life of Jesus indicates by its spon- 
taneity and naturalness that his knowledge was constantly lim- 
ited like ours. For instance, every manifestation of sudden or 
violent emotion shows a limitation of knowledge. Again and 
again Jesus experiences surprise and wonder, doubt and disap- 
pointment, anger and indignation." The incident of the barren 
fig tree indicates very clearly that in the ordinary affairs of 
everyday life, Jesus stood on our common level of knowledge. 
On the way from Bethany to Jerusalem, in early spring, he sees 
one fig tree conspicuous by a precocious growth of leaves. As 
the spring figs set when the leaves are coming, there might be 
half-ripe fruit on that tree, and possibly some of the winter figs 
might still be hanging unnoticed behind that leafy screen. Way- 
side fruit was free to all, and Jesus, being hungry, turned aside, 
hoping to find fruit on that tree. He failed, for the tree was 
barren, a fact which he, like anyone else, had to discover by 
investigation.*? With similar limitation of knowledge he tried 
in vain to find rest in solitude with his disciples, after the death 
of John the Baptist, and the precautions, which he took at 
Bethany to avoid being discovered by his enemies, were ren- 
dered nugatory by the Jews following Mary in her hurried exit 
from the house.*3 It is easy to see the value of Christ’s prophetic 
endowments in enabling him to make the best use of every 
interview and opportunity in his brief ministry, but omniscience 
would have been an incubus and a clog, destructive of all spon- 
taneity, enthusiasm, and zeal. 

This is illustrated in the most striking way by the case of 
Judas Iscariot. It is commonly assumed from John 6: 64, 70, 
that Jesus knew when he chose Judas what he would ultimately 
become. But the contrasted tenses in the latter verse rather 
imply that Judas now frustrates and disappoints the purpose of 
Christ’s original choice. ‘“ Did I not choose you the twelve, 
and one of you is (2. ¢., now turns out to be) a devil.” The 


t Matt. 8: 10; 23: 37; Mark 1:43; 3:5; 6:6; Luke 18:8; 19:41; John 6:70; 
II: 33-38. 
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sixty-fourth verse confirms this view by associating the desertion 
of the disciples and the treachery of Judas in a common “begin- 
ning.” This suggests that both the desertion and treachery 
now began simultaneously from a common cause. The conduct 
of Jesus in seeming to alienate disciples, and to reproach Judas, 
when neither had shown any outward sign of disloyalty, is 
explained by the evangelist on the ground that “Jesus knew 
from the beginning who they were that believed not, and who it 
was that should betray him.” What ‘beginning’? Clearly the 
inward beginning of the unfaith of the disciples, which soon 
showed itself in desertion, and the inward beginning of aliena- 
tion in Judas, which ultimately developed into treachery. For 
on these, disclosed to him by his insight into character, were 
based Christ’s apparently premature rebukes of the disciples and 
of Judas, which John explains. Judas probably sympathized 
with that disappointment of their worldly hopes, which led the 
mass of the disciples to desert Jesus, but he remained with the 
apostles, silently acquiescing in Peter’s declaration of loyalty. 
Thus his treachery began. In the light of this interpretation, 
we can understand how Jesus, without doing violence to his own 
moral nature, had trained Judas with the rest, had confided to 
him the responsibilities of financial stewardship, and had sent 
him forth on a missionary tour.** Does not such a case show 
how the limitation, as well as the miraculous enlargement, of 
Christ’s knowledge, ministered to his perfect usefulness ? 

Power.—The same general description which defines Christ’s 
supernatural knowledge applies also, as we have hinted, to the 
miraculous powers he showed. By virtue of the Spirit of God 
resting upon him, miracles were wrought through him, as through 
the prophets and apostles."s Jesus himself ascribes his signs to 
the power or Spirit of God, or describes God as doing his own 
works through the Messiah. Current Jewish theology defined 
a miracle as a wonder wrought by God through, or on behalf of, 
some holy man who stood high in God’s favor *”7— often in answer 

“John 12:6; Matt. 10: 4f. "8 See notes 7, 8, 9. 

% Luke 11:20; Matt. 12:28; John 14:10. 
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to prayer. Such was evidently the view taken by the spectators 
and the disciples of the miracles of Jesus, as was manifest in 
the praise often given to God for his success. Jesus said and 
did nothing to controvert or modify this view. We might 
expect that when he came into collision with evil spirits who 
recognized and feared him, then if ever he would manifest his 
inherent dignity and personal authority in casting them out. 
But it is precisely this class of miracles which he expressly 
attributes to the power (‘finger’) of God, or, more specifically, 
to the Spirit of God. In accordance with Jewish theology, Jesus 
described his miracles as God’s attestation of the genuineness of 
his divine mission, as the credentials of his standing as a prophet, 
even as evidence in favor of his claim to be the Messiah.” But 
he never hinted that the miracles were done by his own power, 
nor were they ever adduced by him or by his disciples as direct 
evidence of his deity. 

Apparent exceptions disappear when closely examined. Of 
most of the miracles we have meager accounts, which, however, 
were not liable to be misunderstood, while the Jewish theologi- 
cal idea of a miracle was so definitely held. That idea empha- 
sized prayer as the human initiative. And though the prayer of 
Jesus is not referred to in connection with many miracles, yet no 
Jew would think of doubting, in his case, that dependence on 
God for the miracle, of which prayer was the natural expression. 
So we find the man blind from birth assuming that the prayer of 
Jesus was the means of his cure. And where Christ’s prayer is 
given, as before the resurrection of Lazarus, its terms suggest 
that he claimed to work miracles only by the Father’s power.™ 

The case of the leper, mentioned in Mark’s first chapter, 
seems to present a grave objection to the view we are advocat- 
ing. At first sight his plea, “If thou wilt thou canst make me 
clean,” looks like an appeal to power inherent in Jesus. But 

% Matt.9:8; 15:31; Luke 7:16; 13:13; 17:15; 18: 43. 

9 See note 16. 
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consider the historical situation. So far as we know, this was 
the first time that Jesus curedaleper. His disease was regarded 
among the Jews as belonging in an especial sense to God to 
inflict or to heal.23 This was, we are told, an aggravated case. 
To attribute to Jesus an inherent power to cure leprosy would 
have been almost tantamount to investing him with the attri- 
butes of Jehovah. We cannot suppose that this leper, who had 
only heard of Jesus, and that (in his enforced seclusion from 
society) only in a very fragmentary way, could have meant to 
deify him. We might, however, expect that he would regard 
Jesus as a prophet. But in that case, how are we to explain the 
language he uses? The case of Naaman is an instructive paral- 
lel, because it shows such language was used without theological 
stringency of meaning. The little slave-maid says, ‘‘Would God 
my lord (Naaman) were with the prophet that is in Samaria! 
then would he recover him of his leprosy.” This, taken strictly, 
would seem to imply that the power to cure leprosy resided in 
Elisha. But when the request comes to the king of Israel, he 
exclaims, ‘‘Am J] God, to kill and to make alive, that this man 
doth send unto me to recover a man of his leprosy?” and regards 
the message as seeking a pretext for war. Thus the king inter- 
prets the request strictly, and states it as an incontrovertible fact 
that only God can cure a leper. Yet, of course, the king felt 
himself as unable to be the medium of a cure as to be its divine 
cause. But Naaman, heathen though he is, and in spite of the 
fact that the little maid has apparently spoken of Elisha as able 
to cure lepers, takes no such view of the possibilities of the case. 
For when he comes to describe the way in which he supposed 
the prophet would proceed to heal him, he says: “ Behold, I 
thought he will surely come out to me, and stand, and call on 
the name of Jehovah his God, and wave his hand over the place 
and recover the leper.” In other words, the cure is to follow as 
the result of the prophet’s intercession with Jehovah. The 
words, ‘‘recover the leper,” are the same whether spoken by 
maid, king, or leper. The prophet is said to cure the leper, but 


3 Exod. 4:6f. Lev. 14:34; Num. 12:9-15; Deut. 24:9; 2 Kings 5:3, 7, 11; 
2 Chr. 26: 16-21. 
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that means the cure will be mediated by his intercession with 
Jehovah. The leper in Mark probably used language in a 
similar way. Under the circumstances his faith in the possibility 
of cure through Jesus is most remarkable. Naturally such 
marvelous faith gives itself extraordinary expression: first, in 
act, by breaking through the sanitary regulations imposed on 
lepers, for which Jesus rebukes him; second, in word, “If thou 
wilt, thou canst make me clean.” Historically it is most improb- 
able that he meant to ascribe to Jesus an inherent power to cure 
this disease. Rather was he trying to express the strength of 
his faith in Jesus, that is his confidence in the efficacy of his 
intercession with God, even in behalf of one “full of leprosy.” 
The response of Jesus, “I will, be thou made clean,” is in the 
same tone. It might naturally be understood by the leper to 
mean: ‘for such faith as thine my intercession is always ready, 
always successful.” For we must not forget how much the 
power of Jesus to work miracles was connected with faith among 
the people.* It is not inappropriate to add, as illustrating Jew- 
ish modes of expression, that in Talmudic writings miracles 
attributed to famous saints are described in language no less 
strong than that of this leper in implying omnipotence on the 
part of the miracle worker. Yet such expressions are clearly 
recognized by the Jewish mind as having no real basis beyond 
the fact that the worker was the channel of the miracle, not its 
source. 

Some scholars attribute to Jesus an inherent healing power, 
not a divine attribute, conceding that his other miracles were 
done by God’s power. I do not think the gospels put the heal- 
ings into a different category from Christ’s other miracles, nor 
that their theology would allow that anything short of God’s 
omnipotence could heal the incurably diseased. Yet any such 
theory would harmonize with my present contention, which is 
that the divine attributes of knowledge and power were not 
manifested during Christ’s life on earth. 

Moral status—The keynote of Christ’s moral life is struck 

24 7, g., in Matthew alone (8:10; 9:18, 22,29; 13:58; 14:365; 25:28; 20:33). 
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in Luke’s words: ‘And the child grew and waxed strong, filled 
with wisdom, and the grace of God was upon him.” ... . “And 
Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God 
and men.”*© The former verse evidently refers to his emergence 
from infancy, the latter to his growth from boyhood to man- 
hood, for an incident of his boyhood intervenes. Both passages 
speak of development, outward and inward. The inward devel- 
opment is mental, but also moral and spiritual, ‘advancing in 
wisdom and in favor with God and men.” Yet as the New 
Testament everywhere ascribes sinlessness to Jesus, so here there 
is a certain absoluteness in the statement that he was ‘filled 
with wisdom, and the grace of God was upon him.” His mental 
and spiritual capacities were constantly enlarging, but their 
growth only measured his perfection, for he was “filled with 
wisdom and grace.” Jesus was always perfect, yet his perfec- 
tion constantly developed from more to more. This is normal 
human development, normal, because sinless. Such progress 
implies relative infirmity, relative imperfection, such as made 
Christ’s earthly life liable to temptation, and therefore composed 
of a series of struggles to maintain moral purity. It is probably 
in this sense that Jesus disclaims the title good: ‘Why callest 
thou me good? None is good save one, even God.” In the 
sense in which God alone is good, absolute, perfect, unassailable 
goodness, Jesus, who has to “suffer being tempted,” to be 
“made perfect through sufferings,” to ‘learn obedience by the 
things which he suffered,’’* is not good. That is, his goodness 
is in process of achievement, it is not an accomplished fact; it 
is human, and does not possess the sublime and immutable per- 
fection of the divine goodness. 

Accordingly we find the earthly life of Jesus characterized by 
absolute dependence upon God. This appears in his attitude 
and in his activities. His attitude is best described by the word 
faith, which the epistle to the Hebrews” emphasizes as charac- 
teristic of the Messiah. Again and again Jesus implies that his 
miracles are wrought through faith in God, and he tells the disci- 
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ples that they fail because they lack faith.2° Asthe natural expres- 
sion of this faith, prayer is the constant source of Christ’s strength 
to do or to suffer, prolonged prayer prepares him for the crises 
of his life and work, and prayer is often, perhaps always, the 
first step towards a miracle.3* Christ’s activities are summed up 
under two heads, teaching and ‘‘works.” He never ceases to 
affirm his absolute dependence on the Father in both. His 
teaching, he asserts, is not his own, and it is the Father who is 
doing his own works through him. Of both Jesus is the chan- 
nel, not the source. Accordingly his whole life, the very pur- 
pose of his coming and mission, is described as doing, not his 
own will, but his Father’s. It is a life of self-denial and cross- 
bearing, whose line is traced by obedience to the Father, since 
Christ’s very sustenance is to do the Father’s will. The motive 
of this obedience is love to the Father, and its reward is the 
love of the Father. Christ’s object is to please the Father, 
and his success in this insures continued communion with the 
Father. He abides in God’s love on the condition of steadfast 
obedience. It is this love which makes possible that continual 
codperation with God which fills the life of Jesus; it is because 
“the Father loveth the Son” that ‘‘he showeth him all things 
that himself doeth.” Thus controlled by love and obedience, 
‘the Son can do nothing of himself.” God’s testimony to him 
is: “‘This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.”’ 33 

This thoroughly human and religious aspect of his life is visi- 
ble also in his relations to other men. He asks the Baptists’ 
coéperation in order ‘to fulfill all righteousness,” and empha- 
sizes his work as the duty of the disciples as well as himself: 
“We must work the works of. him that sent me while it is day: 
the night cometh when no man can work.” He characterizes 
himself as meek and lowly in heart, and therefore able to help 

© Matt. 14:31; 17:20; 21:21; Mark 9:29; Luke 8:25; 17:6. 

3* Mark 9:29; Luke 5:16; 6:12; 9:18, 28; 10:21; I1:13; 22, 32, 41; 
John 17. 

3@Matt. 14:19; 15:36; 21:22; 26:53; Mark 7:34; 9:29; John 9:31; 
11: 41f. 

33John 7:16; 14:10; 5:30; 6:38; Luke 9:23; 14:27; John 4: 34; 14:31; 
15:10; 8:29; 5:19f., 30; 8:28, 42; Matt, 17:5. 
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the laboring and heavy-laden. Often he manifests keenest sym- 
pathy with human suffering.* 

Finally we have a clear demonstration of the purely human 
character of the moral and religious life of Jesus in the way in 
which he uses it as an example for his disciples: “If ye keep 
my commandments, ye shall abide in my love; even as I have 
kept my Father’s commandments, and abide in his love.” Here 
he opens wide the door of his religious life and bids them enter 
in. If there is not open to the disciple a life really like the Mas- 
ter’s in motive, action, and result, these words are mockery. 
Two truths are here involved: First, that we can enter into the 
sphere of Christ’s earthly life and live in it; second, that as 
the earthly Christ in his humiliation lived in constant depend- 
ence on the heavenly Father, so we on earth are to live in con- 
stant dependence on the heavenly, the glorified Christ. The 
most pervasive thought of Christ’s last counsels to his disciples 
is this, that the inspiration of the life of the disciple is to be 
found in the glorified Christ, even as the earthly Christ found 
his in his heavenly Father. Christ’s love to the disciples is to 
be the light of their lives, as God’s love was of his. Christ’s 
love is also to be their example; his joy, his peace, his sense of 
God's encircling love are to be transferred to them, because their 
separation from the world and their mission in the world are 
like Christ’s and demand a similar consecration.35 Thus disci- 
ples enter into the secret of the earthly life of Jesus and pos- 
sess it. 

The moral status of Christ on earth has shown itself to us as 
thoroughly human ; first, directly, in a brief analysis of its char- 
acter; second, indirectly, as reflected in the exemplary value for 
his disciples, which Jesus ascribed to his earthly life. His apos- 
tles, in their turn, and Paul with them, have set this example 
before all the followers of Jesus. But, as already implied, this 
exemplary character of Christ’s earthly life is possible only if he 
lived under the limitations of knowledge, power, and moral 

34 Matt. 3:15; John 9:4; Matt. 11:29; 9:36; 14:14; 20:34; Mark 1:41; 
John 11: 35. 

John 15:9-12; 13:27; 17: 13-26. 
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status, which we have tried to define. For if Jesus walked this 
earth in the halo of divine glory, clad in the might and majesty 
of the divine attributes, perfect in knowledge, in power, in 
changeless holiness, then he is no example for us, save as God 
himself presents a moral ideal. For then Christ bore little more 
than the semblance of human infirmity, and experienced only 
the shadow of temptation. This last point is well put by a recent 
writer in a dialogue between two of his characters: 


‘He triumphed over sin,”’ said my visitor, ‘as if a text or a phrase were 
an argument.”’ ‘A cheap triumph,” I said. ‘‘ You remember that Roman 
emperor who used to descend into the arena, fully armed, and pit himself 
against some poor wretch who had only a leaden foil which would double up at 
a thrust. According to your theory of your Master's life, you would have it 
that he faced temptations of this world at such an advantage that they were 
only harmless leaden things, and not the sharp assailants which we find them."’ 3° 


A consciously omniscient, omnipotent, immutably holy being, 
walking this earth, could hardly even act the part of the weak 
and weary, the sorrowing and suffering, the tempted and tried. 
To such a one nothing could be contingent, nothing doubtful, 
nothing dangerous. How could one consciously possessing all 
power be tempted to seek right ends by wrong means? What 
effort would be necessary in one consciously omniscient to recog 
nize Satan’s voice and meaning in the most subtile suggestion of 
evil? What suffering could there be for divine immutable holi- 
ness when brought face to face with sin in any form, except the 
shock of the repulsive contact? 

What progress in moral achievement is possible in the life of 
one whose stainless perfection and perfect holiness are con- 
sciously and unchangeably assured by his essential nature and 
attributes? Yet moral progress is the necessary foundation for 
example. Christ is our example, because, in all essentials for 
moral and religious living, he was a man like ourselves. Phil- 
‘lips Brooks entered a protest against that seventeenth century 
theology ‘‘whose Christ was a mysterious and unaccountable 
being, a true spiritual Melchizedek, without vivid and real human 
associations, without age, without realized locality, a dogma, a 


36 A. CONAN DOYLE, Stark Munro Letters, pp. 285 f. 
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creed, a fulfillment of prophecy, an adjustment of relations, not 
a man.’ 37 

Such a Christ is like the saint in a painted window, glorious, 
indeed, with a light that is not of this world shining through it, 
but flat and cold and lifeless as an inspiration and an example 
to men. 

The glorified Christ of faith does not fit into the circum- 
stances of his earthly humiliation. The picture greatly tran- 
scends the frame. 

But immediately the question presses: Have we not ran- 
somed Christ’s humanity at the price of his deity, his example 
at the expense of his saving power? On the contrary, his full 
and proper deity is possible only if it was hidden, not mani- 
fested, during his earthly life. The phrase, ‘‘God manifest in 
the flesh,” is not found in the Revised Bible, and ought to be 
dropped by theologians, for it is a contradiction in terms. It is 
when we try to find in the miraculous powers of Jesus the attri- 
butes of his deity that we imperil that deity. Undoubtedly, in 
knowledge, power, goodness, he surpassed all others. Yet these 
endowments fell far short of the omniscience, omnipotence, per- 
fection of absolute deity. And when we try to make of these 
earthly endowments the divine attributes of the glorified Christ, 
their limitations become the limitations of his deity — again a 
contradiction in terms. Thus Christ would become a being 
intermediate between God and man far below the standard of 
the divine. This is false,not only to theology, but also to his- 
tory. Not only are Christ’s earthly endowments inadequate as 
direct evidence of his deity, but they were never treated as such 
by him or by his disciples. 

They were manifested, according to the New Testament, only 
after the baptism, as the result of that anointing for service, 
bestowed in the descent of the Spirit upon Jesus. And his 
moral status, while it included two correlate factors not found in’ 
other men, sinlessness and unbroken communion with God, was, 
nevertheless, entirely and consciously human. His sinless per- 
fection was the result of conflict against temptation, waged 

37 Influence of Jesus, p. 79. 
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with no weapons which we cannot wield, and his relation to God 
was religion, humble, devoted, prayerful. 

But far more conspicuous than the human limitation encir- 
cling Jesus in his humiliation on earth is the divine glory which 
surrounds the Christ in his exaltation at God’s right hand. 
The unconscious restraint in the gospels is much less evident 
than the untrammeled freedom of the other books. Their 
authors almost seem to vie one with another in the splendor 
of the predicates lavished on the Great Head of the church. 
“The Lord” supreme is his most constant title, and with it is 
associated the frequent and unreserved application to Christ of 
Jehovah passages from the Old Testament.32 Omniscience,® 
omnipotence,‘7 omnipresence,‘? immutability,#? eternity “ are 
recognized as his attributes. Divine honors of prayer and praise, 
of worship and adoration, are paid to him by these Jews, to 
whom worship of man or angel would be blasphemy. It is a 
striking fact that probably the earliest name for Christians was 
‘‘worshipers of Jesus.’ By this they were distinguished from 
the Jews, who shared with them the worship of Jehovah. In 
all religious relations to the church and the individual Christian, 
Christ is supreme. The only limit observed is a subordination 
to the Father, not of essence or attribute, but of office and 
work,” 

But here a final question confronts us. We have tried to 
show the consistency, the underlying unity, between the Christ of 
history and the Christ of faith. Yet we must still inquire how the 
first disciples made the transition from one to the other. The 


8 F, g.,1 Cor.8:6; Phil. 2:11; 2 Cor. 4:5; 1 Cor. 12:3; Jude 4. 

9 £,g.,Rom.10:13; 1 Cor. 2:16; 10:9; Heb.1:10f.;1 Pet. 3:14 £.; Rev. 
2:23. 

4 Rev. 1:14; 2:23; 1 Cor.4:5. 

4sEph. 1:20f.; Phil. 2:10; Col. 1:18; Heb. 1:3; Rev. 19: 16. 

47 Rev. 5:6; Eph. 1:23; Matt. 28: 20. 43 Heb. 1:12; 13:8. 

“41 John 1:1f.; John 1:1f.; Rev. 22:13; Heb. 7:3. 

482 Cor. 12:8; Acts 7:59f.; 1 Thes. 3:11 £.; Rev. 5:8-14; Phil. 2:10; 2 
Tim. 4:18; Acts 10:25 f.; 14:14 f.; Rev. 19:10; 22:8. 

4 Acts 9:14, 21; 1 Cor. 1:2; cf ZAHN, “Adoration of; Jesus,” Brdhotheca 
Sacra, April and July, 1894. 

47 FE. g., 1 Cor. 15 : 24-28. 
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biblical answer is simple and unmistakable: It was under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. The first preaching of the Christ 
as risen, glorified, seated at God’s right hand, the Lord supreme, 
is the initial manifestation of the Spirit’s power. As the advent 
of the Spirit is the fulfillment of Christ’s promise, so his work 
is the glorification of Jesus as Lord.* But this work would have 
been incomprehensible, well-nigh impossible, unless it was 
founded on the teachings of Jesus. On this foundation we can 
trace the development by the Spirit of two lines of connection 
between the Christ of history and the Christ of faith; the 
identity of his office as mediator, and the identity of his person 
as divine 

first, the identity of office. As formerly on earth, so now 
in heaven, with widest difference of attribute and circumstance, 
Christ is still the mediator of the moral law and the forgiveness 
of sins, of salvation and resurrection, of judgment and life 
eternal. This identity of office manifests identity of person, 
because the mediatorship attaches primarily neither to the 
attributes nor to the circumstances of the Christ, but to his per- 
son, whether in humiliation or exaltation; though, of course, 
the attributes and circumstances of each sphere are necessary to 
the development of his mediatorial ability. Thus only as mortal 
can he become the propitiatory sacrifice, only as divine can he 
officiate as the eternal High Priest ; yet on the earthly offering 
is based the heavenly intercession. 

Second, the identity of Christ’s person as divine. Here the 
process of development is the same. The synoptic gospels 
give us premises which the Spirit would use. The claims of 
Jesus override all earth’s dearest affections, even that for life 
itself. He emphasizes the unique character of the reciprocal 
relation which includes God and himself and excludes all others. 
He promises to exercise omnipotence and omnipresence in 
behalf of his disciples in their world-wide work. Especially in 
the whole picture of the second advent and the final judgment, 
which the prophets had brought into the foreground of the 

* Acts 1:4 £. ef John 16:7; 1 Cor. 12:3; cf John 16:14; 14: 26. 

49Luke 14:26; Matt. 11:27; 28:18, 20. 
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national hope, Jesus replaces the central figure of Jehovah with 
himself. This is manifestly the lead which the New Testament 
writers followed, in the freedom with which (as we have seen) 
they applied Old Testament Jehovah passages to the Christ. 

Yet the tradition underlying the synoptic gospels is inade- 
quate to account for the fullness with which the teaching of 
Christ’s divinity was developed in the apostolic church. The 
words of Weizsdcker (in 1864) are still worth citing: ‘The 
strong apostolic faith which has assured to Christianity its per- 
manent existence in the world can be explained only on the 
assumption that the life of Jesus stood on such a lofty plane as 
the fourth gospel permits us to discern. We have every reason 
to suppose that this derivation of the belief in the higher nature 
of Jesus from his own words and deeds sprang from a historical 
conviction of the writer himself. For this delineation of Jesus 
exactly corresponds to the mighty effect produced by the whole 
personality, and is necessary in order to explain how the faith 
in this person so soon came to be the essence of Christianity.” 5° 
In a word, a self-attestation of Jesus, such as the fourth gospel 
gives, is necessary to account for the faith of the apostolic 
church. 

This is clearly seen in the apostolic teaching concerning the 
preéxistence of the Son of God. We hear of the preéxistence 
doctrine of Paul, of Hebrews, of the fourth gospel, and of the 
apocalypse. Strictly speaking, such doctrines do not exist. We 
have a Pauline doctrine of justification by faith, and of Christian 
freedom from the law, for we find Paul arguing on these sub- 
jects and seeking to establish his views. But in the New Testa- 
ment there is no argument for the fact of the preéxistence of 
the Son of God, nor for its eternity, nor for its divine nature. 
A belief in the eternal, divine preéxistence of the Son of God 
underlies, not only the differing expressions of the various 
writers, but also the faith which they presuppose in their readers. 
This is assumed, nowhere argued or established. It is assumed 
as the faith of Christians in Rome, in Corinth, in Galatia, in 
Philippi, in Colosse, among the Jews addressed in Hebrews, 

58° Untersuchungen, pp. 287 f. , 
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and the Gentiles for whom the Johannean writings were destined. 
There is no trace of its being even an inference independently 
drawn by each writer from common premises ; rather is it one 
of the fundamentals of the common Christianity. 

Ido not see how it is possible to explain the universal 
assumption 5 of the eternal, divine preéxistence of the Son of 
God, in the apostolic church, unless Jesus himself claimed it. 
And this is an illustration of a wider truth. It is, unless I 
greatly err, impossible to account for the Christology of the 
apostolic church, unless Jesus was such a person and made such 
claims as the fourth gospel represents. 

We have endeavored to mediate between the Christ of his- 
tory and the Christ of faith by indicating the consistency and 
connection between them inthe New Testament teachings. May 
not those who today feel acutely the differences between Jesus 
as ‘manifested in the flesh’’ and as “preached among the 
nations ”’ profit by the experience of the apostolic church ? 


sty Pet. 1: 11 does not preclude, though it does not imply, belief in the personal 
preéxistence of the Son of God. 


ELEMENTS OF PERSUASION IN PAUL’S ADDRESS 
ON MARS’ HILL, AT ATHENS. 


By J. M. ENGLISH, 
The Newton Theological Institution. 


IN ORDER adequately to estimate the elements of persuasion 
in Paul’s address on Mars’ Hill, we need to look briefly at three 
preliminaries: Paul’s aim in his discourse; the character of 
the audience; and the surroundings amid which he spoke. 
Masterly speech must always take account of these. 

Paul’s aim was so to present the subject of the nature of the 
one true God and his relations to men as to lead his audience 
to conviction and repentance of the sin of idolatry and to faith 
in Jesus Christ. 

Paul’s hearers were the same whom he had reasoned with 
in the market just prior to going to Mars’ Hill. They were 
Athenians. Some were philosophers. These were of the Epi- 
curean and the Stoic schools, the practical philosophers of the 
time. Their doctrines were in irreconcilable conflict with the 
teachings of Christianity. The Epicureans opposed the claims 
of the gospel by the indulgence of their sensual natures; the 
Stoics by the self-sufficiency of their intellectual pride and 
of their moral rectitude. Others, though not philosophers, 
belonged to the educated class, priding themselves, doubtless, 
upon their mental culture, their nice zsthetic sense, and the 
profusion of the works of art adapted to minister to it. Still 
others were the more ordinary persons found in every center of 
population. Most of the audience must have been idolaters. 
The entire company was characterized by intellectual curiosity 
and moral frivolousness. As we study the address, we shall see 
how admirably it was fitted to the foregoing classes. 

Paul spoke on Mars’ Hill,' of all spots in Athens the best 

* Professor Ramsay thinks that the speech was not delivered on the hill. The 
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adapted to sober his hearers into at least a temporary serious- 
ness. It was here that the Athenians held their solemn judicial 
assemblies, as on the neighboring hill of the Pnyx were con- 
vened their political gatherings. The top of Areopagus was 
reached by passing out of the Agora and up sixteen steps cut 
out of the rock on the southeastern angle of the hill. The 
philosophers may have been seated on the stone bench facing 
the south, reserved for the Areopagite judges when the court 
was in session. The others of the audience occupied the stone 
steps and the surface above. Paul stood facing the east. At 
his right, on the edge of the Areopagus, stood the temple of 
Mars, for whom the hill was named. Beyond the temple of 
Mars stretched the Agora, on the opposite edge of which was 
the Pnyx. On his left, also on the edge of the hill, stood the 
temple of the Eumenides, and beyond it, towards the north, 
was situated the temple of Theseus. In front of him was the 
Acropolis, with its magnificent entrance, the Propylea, at the 
right of which stood the temple of Victory. Still beyond, 
crowning the Acropolis, was the Parthenon. At the left of it 
rose the colossal statue of Minerva, armed with spear, and 
helmet, and shield, the protectress of Athens. In every direc- 
tion were numerous smaller temples, and a forest of images. 
Amid such surroundings Paul delivered his matchless address. 
“Tt was,” as Canon Wordsworth says, “in perfect congruity 
with the place in which he was addressing his hearers. Nothing 
could present a grander, and, if we may so speak, a more pic- 
turesque and scenic illustration of his subject than the objects 
with which he was surrounded. In this respect, nature and 
reality painted, at the time and on the spot, a nobler cartoon of 
St. Paul preaching at Athens than the immortal Raffaelle has 
since done.” Dr. Hackett, speaking of the influence of the 
environment upon himself, says: ‘‘The writer can never forget 
the emotions of thrilling interest which were excited in his own 
mind as he read and rehearsed the discourse on that ‘memorable 
rock.’"" And Dr. Edward Robinson, writing under the impres- 


writer cannot see that Professor Ramsay has made out his case. Professor Mahaffy 
says: “On the whole, the top of the hill seems to me more likely.” 
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sion produced by a personal survey of the scene, remarks that 
‘‘Masterly as the address is, as we read it under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the full force and energy and boldness of the 
apostle’s language can be duly felt only when one has stood 
upon the spot.” If, then, we shall study, to best advantage, 
the persuasive elements of the address, we shall need the con- 
tinual aid of the imagination in picturing the audience and the 
surroundings. 

Paul himself was a persuasive force on Mars’ Hill. 

The central value, perhaps, of Phillips Brooks’s noble Yale 
Lectures consists in the emphasis he puts upon the personalness 
of powerful preaching —a truth uniquely true of his own preach- 
ing, and largely the secret of its rare fascination and influence. 
“Truth through personality,” he says, “is our description of 
preaching. The truth must come really through the person, 
not merely over his lips, not merely into his understanding 
and out through his pen. It must come through his character, 
his affections, his whole intellectual and moral being.’’ Analy- 
sis of the sources of all effective utterance always discloses 
the prominence of the personal element in the speaker. When, 
however, we study a particular speaker for the purpose of dis- 
covering precisely what persuasive qualities he contributes to 
his speech, how delicate, how baffling the task! This is due to 
the mysteriousness of human personality. It is comparatively 
easy to pick out, by a process of analysis, the leading character- 
istics of great orators. But it is surpassingly difficult to put 
together again, by the opposite process of synthesis, those char- 
acteristics, possessed largely in common, it may be, by a num- 
ber of eloquent speakers, and to pronounce why it is that in one 
man they are so much more powerful thanin another. Doubly 
difficult though it is in the case of a man of Paul’s rich personal- 
ity to find the sources of his personal effectiveness in speech, 
we may yet discern some of them as he spoke on Mars’ Hill. 

The following were prominent: his deep-seated monotheistic 
conviction, owing to the fact that he was a Jew; his Christian 
faith and love, the very core of his inmost being; his conscious- 
ness of apostleship; his thoroughly stirred sensibility, the result 
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of the discussions in the market from which he has just come; 
and, combined with this last, his complete self-mastery, the two 
working together to make on the audience the impression of 
reserved power, a prime requisite in powerful speech. All 
these were heightened by his wonderful personality, that was 
swayed by his regnant aim in his discourse, intrinsically so noble, 
and so admirably fitted.to his hearers. With all these oratorical 
forces in harmonious and potent codperation, what indefinable 
intensity and boldness must Paul have imparted to his words, and 
with how subtle a fascination must he have chained his hearers 
and subdued them, so far as their frivolous natures could be sub- 
dued by his impressive eloquence! 

Turning now to the address, we find that its persuasive qual- 
ities inhere mainly in three things: in the materials themselves ; 
in Paul’s treatment of the materials; and in his management of 
his hearers. 

It has sometimes been maintained that Paul’s usual wisdom 
in address largely failed him at Athens. This has been inferred 
from his statement to the Corinthians: “I determined not to 
know anything among you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified ;’’ 
as if, in his own opinion, he had made a mistake in the charac- 
ter of the contents of his speech to the Athenians; as if, once, 
which was enough, he had tried to convince an intellectual 
and philosophical audience by the use of their own methods, 
and had failed; but now turned to the one theme of ‘Christ, 
and him crucified,” to which he would ever after cling. Nothing 
could be wider of the mark. If ever the apostle manifested a 
remarkable sagacity in fitting the contents of his speeches to the 
character of his audiences, he did so conspicuously at Athens. 
It is impossible to see with what other kind of materials he 
could have gained and held the attention of his fickle hearers 
and made the slightest serious impression upon their shallow 
natures. If his remark about himself was true, anywhere or at 
any time in his apostolic ministry, it was notably true at Athens: 
‘‘To the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain Jews; to the 
weak I became weak, that I might gain the weak; I am become 
all things to all men that I may by all means save some.” 
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That Paul erred in the choice of his materials and in his 
method of presenting them has been maintained also upon the 
ground of the failure of his address on Mars’ Hill. Was it a 
failure? ‘Certain men clave unto him and believed; among 
whom, also, was Dionysius, the Areopagite, and a woman named 
Damaris, and others with them” (Acts 17:34). If Paul’s 
Athenian converts are both weighed and counted, his success 
will be seen to have been not inconsiderable. Shoulda Christian 
preacher of our time, through a single sermon that an audience 
would not permit him to finish, persuade to faith in Christ a judge 
of a high court, and several others, would not his success be 
counted extraordinary? All too long have good men disparaged 
and even misrepresented the influence of Paul’s address on the 
Areopagus. Canon Wordsworth truthfully says: ‘St. Paul’s 
speech at Athens —both in what he does say and in what he does 
not say —is the model and pattern to all Christian missionaries for 
their addresses to the heathen world.”’ And the writer has been 
informed by one of our ablest, most skillful, and most successful 
missionaries that he instructs his native preachers to make a 
large use of this speech in their first approaches to their heathen 
hearers, and that it is found to be excellently adapted to awaken 
attention and to gain entrance for the gospel. 

An analysis of the contents of the address shows that it moved 
almost entirely within the realm of what we call natural theol- 
ogy —the only theology that lay next to the mind and heart and 
conscience of Paul’s audience. Nearly the whole speech is divided 
between theology and anthropology (vss. 22-29). The closing 
part moves out of the field of natural theology into that of 
Christology (vss. 30, 31). The nature of the one true God and 
his relations to mankind, as they can be learned from the mate- 
rial universe and from human nature, are nearly the sole burden 
of what Paul says. And when we see what truths touching the 
Godhead he derived, either explicitly or implicitly, from this 
twofold source, we are amazed at the wealth of the convincing 
material he put before his hearers. Those truths are such as 
God’s unity, personality, spirituality, independence or self- 
sufficiency, omniscience, omnipotence, omnipresence, benevo- 
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lence, righteousness, providence, immanence, and transcendence. 
Apart from Paul’s skillful handling of such materials, there is 
an intrinsic contrast between them and the external temples 
and idols, and the opinions and conduct of the Athenians that 
must have made its own proper appeal to those who listened to 
him as he presented them with all the force of his profound 
conviction, touching their truthfulness, and of his stirred, yet 
restrained, sensibility. 

If, however, the very materials of the speech contained a 
persuasive element, how much more Paul’s masterly treatment 
of the materials ! 

The logical structure of the address was exactly adapted to 
his cultivated hearers, and must have had some influence in 
gaining and holding their attention, and in producing conviction. 
In respect to its method, it is the most finished of all Paul’s 
addresses that have been preserved to us; and, on general prin- 
ciples, we should say the most finished that ever fell from his 
lips. It has the four chief parts of a well-ordered public dis- 
course — the introduction (vss. 20, 23); the proposition (vs. 23); 
the development (vss. 24-28); the conclusion (vss. 29-31)— 
which takes two forms, an inference (vs. 29) and an application 
(vss. 30, 31). 

There are several characteristics of the style that constitute 
its persuasive quality. Prominent among these, in Luke’s report 
of the speech, are: First, coherence —the parts of the address, 
its very sentences and words, are held together in the firm grip 
of logical consecutiveness. Next, compactness—there is a kind 
of density in the expression of the thoughts which,while it does 
not make them heavy in the ordinary rhetorical sense of that 
term, imparts to them both ‘‘weight and speed;” ‘‘and that 
combination,” as Professor Phelps says, ‘“‘is always power; it is 
like the power of the cannon ball.” Further, pertinency —every 
word is aimed straight at the mark, and is winged thither with 
the unerring certainty of the severe purpose of the orator to 
carry his point. Lastly, clearness, energy, elegance, simplicity, 
boldness, mark the speech —all of which are requisites in effect- 
ive utterance. - 
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There is one characteristic of Paul’s unfolding of his theme 
so prominent and intrinsically so impressive and convincing in 
eloquence that it must be singled out and dwelt upon in our 
study of the address—the principle of antithesis. It has been 
said already that in the character of the materials themselves 
there is at least a latent contrast that could hardly have been 
without influence upon the audience. But when we see the tact 
with which Paul marshaled his materials, how, at every turn, he 
made the truth of the Godhead stand out against the error of 
idolatry, we are profoundly impressed with his consummate ora- 
torical genius. This element of antithesis is, on the whole, the 
most commanding one in all the addresses of Peter and of Paul 
recorded in the Acts. There is a notable example of it in 
Peter’s speech in the temple, as found in Acts, chap. 3, especi- 
ally in vss. 13, 14, 15. It occurs in every part of Paul’s dis- 
course on Mars’ Hill. It marks the beginning of it, but appears 
more conspicuously, of course, in the unfolding of his argument. 
Perhaps the paraphrasing of his proof will most effectively set 
forth the antithesis that pervades the address. We shall be 
aided in this by keeping in mind Paul’s ruling object in speak- 
ing to his Athenian hearers. In the course of his reasoning he 
makes four chief characterizations of idolatry, and this he does 
by constantly setting God over against idolatry—the superflu- 
ousness of idolatry (vss. 24, 25), its falsity (vs. 26), its absurd- 
ity (vs. 29), its wickedness (vs. 30). With such a fourfold 
arraigning of the statues, the temples, and the worship of the 
Athenians, the wonder is that they suffered him to continue as 
long as they did. It certainly bears ample witness to Paul’s 
commanding skill in address. 

The first section of the development deals with theology 
proper. The antithetical element here is directed against both 
the idol worshipers and the two schools of philosophy repre- 
sented in the audience. Both the Epicureans and the Stoics 
would go with the apostle in his thrust against idolatry as super- 
fluous, for they did not really believe in idolatry. But they 
would not allow the conclusions touching their own views, that 
must inevitably flow from his premises. 
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The God who created the world, and all things that are, and 
who, because of his creatorship, is sovereign in heaven and on 
earth, cannot be confined in these sanctuaries on the Acropolis, 
and scattered about the city, which were built by human hands. 
Such a Being must be omnipresent. An idol can be nothing to 
him. Besides, the very operations of the one true God in giv- 
ing out of himself to all, and sustaining in all “life and breath, 
and all things,” preclude his being served by the gifts and offer- 
ings that are brought to the shrines of idols, as though he 
needed these for the completing of his perfections. Such a 
Being is self-sufficing and independent of his creatures. Idola- 
try is superfluous (vss. 24,25). Moreover, this doctrine of God, 
aS an omnipotent and omniscient Creator, sweeps away the 
notion of the Epicureans here present, who affirm, in their 
unfounded speculations, that the material universe is the prod- 
uct of the fortuitous concurrence of blind atoms. Further, the 
doctrine of providence involved in the universal Lordship of 
the all-powerful, all-knowing, and all-sufficing God cannot toler- 
ate the Epicurean teaching of the divine indifference, and the 
Stoical doctrine of fate. 

The second section of the development is concerned with 
anthropology (vss. 26-28). Here Paul brings the antithesis to bear 
upon the following chief topics: the falsity of idolatry (vs. 26), 
the race pride of the Athenians (vs. 26), God’s ethical purpose 
in his providential dealings with the nations (vs. 27), their 
benighted condition notwithstanding the divine purpose and 
immanence, and “the divine affinity of man” (vss. 27, 28). 

Idolatry is false. The falsity of nature worship, as it appears 
in polytheism, is evident from the fact of the unity of mankind, 
which fact is grounded in the unity of the true God who is the 
sole author of the Various nations on the face of the whole 
earth. Moreover, the race pride of the Athenians, who think 
that their origin is unique, and who boast of its superiority over 
that of the rest of mankind, is rebuked on the ground of their 
absolute dependence —together with all the nations of the world 
——upon God, the common creator and sustainer of men for both 
the very place of their abode and the time of their continuance 
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as a people. This dependent relation to God should lead them 
to turn away from the falseness of idol worship, and should 
awaken within them respectful and obedient heed to his com- 
munications to them of his will (vs. 26). And it was God’s 
ethical purpose in his creation of, and wise beneficence to, the 
nations of the earth, that they should seek and serve him. He 
intended all things to be for the glory of his will, that he 
might be all in all. ‘‘God is the Author, the Governor, and the 
End of the world’s history; from God, through God, to God.” 
This was his plan. But men have broken away from it. And 
the consequence is that the heathen nations are in a benighted 
condition, notwithstanding God is so near to them, and his 
immanence has been recognized by the heathen themselves, as 
expressed by one of their own poets. This very recognition by 
men of their dependence on God should have led them to 
acknowledge him in his true nature, and have preserved them 
from the falseness and sin of idolatry (vss. 27, 28).? 

Passing out from the body of the speech into the conclusion 
(vss. 29-31), we find that in the first part of it, the inference 
(vs. 29) Paul continues his attack upon idolatry with the same 
weapon of antithesis that he has so skillfully handled in his main 
argument. 

Idolatry is not only superfluous, not only false, it is absurd. 
Its absurdity appears from the concession of one of their own 
poets that men are the offspring of God. If men are thus 
conscious of their kinship with God, it is the height of absurdity 
for them to liken the Godhead unto materials such as gold, 
silver, stone, so heterogeneous to themselves. If men are living, 
spiritual beings, they bear witness within that the Godhead, 
whence they are sprung, must possess spirituality. And this 
cannot be a property of dead, material idols. Indeed, by their 
course in idolatry they give practical denial of their avowed 
consciousness of their divine origin. It is a flagrant and strange 
violation of their duty to suppose that the products of their 
artistic workmanship in metal and stone can possess a divine 


2 Reference to the Greek text is essential to a full appreciation of the nice exact- 
ness with which Paul expressed himself, and of his striking use of antithesis. 
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quality. Could intelligent men be chargeable with a more unac- 
countable and humiliating absurdity ° 

In the remainder of the conclusion (vss. 30, 31)— the chris- 
tological portion of the discourse— which contains the application 
of the principal argument, and of the inference at the beginning 
of the conclusion, Paul still arraigns idolatry by the use of 
antithesis. 

Idolatry is not only superfluous, not only false, not only 
absurd ; it is wicked. Its very absurdity increases its wickedness, 
and places men under moral obligation to repent of its wicked- 
ness. This obligation is now vastly deepened on the ground 
that, although God, in his forbearance, overlooked the former 
times of ignorance, he now commands men that they should 
all everywhere repent. And this he does because of their 
exposure to the retributions of a future righteous judgment 
appointed of God, and to be held by a God-appointed represen- 
tative, an assurance of which God has given to all men in raising 
their Judge from the dead. Under these circumstances the 
wickedness of idol worship is clearly manifest, and those who 
refuse to abandon it are counted verily guilty before God, and 
will receive from him condign punishment. 

Having considered the elements of persuasion that mark 
Paut’s treatment of his materials, we turn to those that are found 
in his management of his hearers. This may be the better 
appreciated by premising two things which show his great disad- 
vantage before his audience at the outset of the address: 

First, the intrinsic difficulty of his task in view of his ruling 
aim, which was,as we have already seen, to point out the folly and 
the guilt of idolatry in such a way as not only not to give offense 
to his hearers, but also, and chiefly, to induce them to abandon 
it as wicked, and savingly to believe in Jesus Christ. 

Secondly, the difficulty of presenting such a theme, with such 
an aim, to his hearers in their present temper. Both their 
intellectual and emotional natures were strongly against him. 
It must be borne in mind that they were fresh from the Agora, 
where Paul had thorougly aroused their antagonism by crossing 
their pride and their prejudice in persistently arguing about 
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Jesus and the resurrection. Thus Paul and his hearers were 
oratorically very wide apart when he stood up to address them. 
His first and chief task was to bridge the chasm. Surely, his was 
a hard undertaking on Mars’ Hill! His consummate tact in 
prosecuting it marks him as a man of rare homiletic instinct. 

Paul’s first step in securing common ground with his Athenian 
audience consisted in the order in which he addressed the dif- 
ferent parts of their natures: first, the sensibility ; secondly, the 
intellect; thirdly, the conscience. There was persuasiveness in 
this. ; 

His second step was the way in which he addressed their 
religious sensibility, the most sensitive region, and the quickest 
to respond, inthe majority of his hearers. This he did by a most 
aptly framed conciliatory introduction. When Paul went up to 
Mars’ Hill he was resting under the accusation from his audience 
of being ‘‘a setter forth of strange Gods.” Before he could 
gain a hearing for his argument, and have any influence over 
his audience, he must remove the force of that accusation by 
showing that he was no mere innovator or iconoclast. He at 
once allayed their prejudice against him by speaking of their 
religiousness, which was so great that they could not be satisfied 
with worshiping the statues that were erected to the circle of their 
mythological divinities, but had an altar dedicated to ‘an 
unknown God.” The presence of this altar with its inscription 
was evidence of their zeal to recognize all the divine powers of 
the universe. He was the preacher of that ‘unknown God,” 
whom they and he alike acknowledged. He knew more of Him 
than they did. Then, with a skillful turn of the sentence, he 
passed from his conciliatory exordium to the statement of his 
theme. What they were worshiping in partial ignorance he 
would fully and plainly set forth to them. This was to be his 
one endeavor in his entire address. There was thus something 
persuasive in the bare wording of his proposition. The audience 
was now in his power. 

Having gained common ground with his hearers at the very 
beginning of his discourse, he held it by three masterly persua- 
sive strokes. The first, by quoting from a heathen poet, a Greek 
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poet at that, in confirmation of an important statement of the 
speech at a critical juncture in the progress of his argument — 
just as he is about to pass to an inference with which he wishes 
to probe their consciences. The second, by identifying himself 
with his hearers in rebuking them of the sinfulness of their 
idolatry: ‘‘We ought not to think that the Godhead is like 
unto gold or silver, or stone graven by art and device of man.” 
‘What a delicate and penetrating attack on heathen worship !”’ 
says Meyer. And Bengel remarks: ‘‘Clemens locutio, pre- 
sertim in prima persona plurali.’”’ The third, in repressing the 
name of Christ, while centering attention at last upon him in 
connection with the judgment and the resurrection. To have 
mentioned his name in that part of the address would have been 
oratorically fatal, since it was that name, together with the 
resurrection, that had so intensely excited his hearers as Paul 
argued with them in the market just before going up to Mars’ 
Hill for the fuller unfolding of his doctrine. Had the apostle 
been permitted to finish his address, he might, as was his wont, 
have presented the name of Christ joined with an appeal to the 
exercise of faith in him as the only Savior of mankind. 

In closing this study of the elements of persuasion in this 
carefully wrought address of Paul on Mars’ Hill, it is pertinent 
to remark that there is a vital alliance between apt, well- 
ordered discourse and the work of the Holy Spirit, the real 
source of efficiency in Christian preaching. He and the preacher 
are coworkers for the glory of God in starting and in building 
Christian character. The best work of the Holy Spirit upon 
human nature, in his sphere, is conditioned largely, if not 
wholly, on the preacher’s best work upon human nature, in his 
sphere. The Spirit is no sanctifier of ignorance, of blundering 
in the ministry. It is the function of the preacher to present as 
persuasively as possible, in conformity with the constitution of 
the human soul, Christian truth to the mind, the conscience, the 
heart, and the will of the hearer. It is the function of the Holy 
Spirit to use the well-directed Christian truth, that the preacher 
has placed at the Spirit’s disposal, in imparting divine life to the 
hearer. Indeed, it is not too much to assert that, apart from the 
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preacher's nicest psychological adaptation of means to ends in 
attempting to secure persuasion, it 1s wrong to expect the 
codperative aid of the Holy Spirit. Nay more: by neglecting 
to observe the conditions of effective discourse, so far as it lies 
in the preacher’s power to furnish them, he dishonors that Spirit, 
since he actually hinders the Spirit’s working. Paul used his 
largest wisdom, and took the utmost pains, to fit the substance 
and the form of his discourse to the minds and hearts and wills 
of his hearers. Every preacher who is sincerely and earnestly 
striving for the largest success in his ministry should seek to 
imitate the apostle in this. True are the words of Phillips 
Brooks, with which he ends his lecture on ‘‘The Making of a 
Sermon,” and they appropriately close this study: ‘Today I 
have been thinking of one whom I knew— nay, whom I know— 
who finished his preaching years ago and went to God. How 
does all this seem to him ?—these rules and regulations of the 
preacher’s art, which he once studied as we are studying them 
now. Let us not doubt that, while he has seen a glory and 
strength in the truth which we preach, such as we never have 
conceived, he has seen also that no expedient which can make 
that truth a little more effective in its presentation to the world 
is trivial or undignified, or unworthy of the patient care and 
study of the minister of Christ.” 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE SONG OF DEBORAH. 


THE Song of Deborah occupies an especially prominent place in 
‘old Hebrew literature. The most radical criticism does not venture 
to doubt the genuineness of the song, and regards it in general as a 
contemporary poem, which describes the events and delineates the 
conditions as seen by an eyewitness. The song, which arose about 
the twelfth century B.C., is also remarkable from the fact that the canon 
has transmitted to us the old and original division into linear arrange- 
ment. In spite of these favorable conditions, I have hitherto been 
unable, after repeated attempts, to discover the strophical structure of 
thesong. Very recently, however, I believe that I have found the key 
to the strophical construction, which is indeed very complex. It would, 
perhaps, not be uninteresting to state the method by which I acquired 
the knowledge of its structure. 

Starting with the assumption that rigid thought-divisions must 
be the mark of a strophical paragraph, and that either parallelism 
or antithesis must bind together two successive strophes, I recog- 
nized in vss. 24-27 and in 28-30 two such paragraphs. Of these, the 
first delineates the tragical overthrow of Sisera in the tent of Jael, 
where he sought hospitality and found death; the second describes 
the anxious waiting of the mother of Sisera, who is solicitous for the 
long delay of her son, and as well as she can seeks to console herself. 
Two situations more different in fact and in thought, yet inti- 
mately connected, can scarcely be the product of poetical phantasy. 
A glance at the text convinced me that, as it is presented to us, it is in 
full harmony with the rhythm; that it numbers in the two paragraphs 
twelve and eleven lines respectively, in which I believe that I have rec- 
ognized the trace of the strophical construction. Aside from the paral- 
lelism in thought of the two strophes, their last three lines exhibit, by 
the repetition of the same thought in similar words, a certain sym- 
metry in construction. 

After a further examination of the song I was convinced that 
vss. 12-15 and 15“-18 form a similar pair of strophes. In the 
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one, the willingness to fight, and the self-sacrifice of the tribes who 
took part in the battle, are praised; in the other, the preference of 
private interests to the common good is held up to contempt and cen- 
sure. Both strophes again exhibit 12-+ 11 lines and several traces of 
parallelism in word and subject-matter, and are thereby shown to be 
a counterpart to the pair of strophes at the end of the song. 

Between the two pairs of strophes stand vss. 19-23, which picture 
the overthrow, and delineate, in an exceedingly concise and vivid way, 
the dattle, the victory (or defeat), and the fizght. This middle section, a 
a kind of entre-file¢t between the two pairs of strophes, exhibits a 
peculiar structure. It falls according to thought and subject into 
three parts of 4+ 7-+4 lines. The frst short strophe gives a picture 
of the charge of the allied kings, who fought, not with the cowardice of 
mercenary troops, but with desperate courage, yet to no purpose, 
because (as stated in the second strophe) the forces of nature had com- 
bined against them, the stars of heaven and the brook Kishon had 
fought against them. That this unified strophe, which delineates the 
battle, was consciously constructed by the poet in two paragraphs 
(the charge and the resistance) is shown in the double parallelism in 
the first two lines of each strophe (72m59). The two paragraphs 
together number eleven lines, but since these are divided into two sub- 
paragraphs of four and seven lines respectively, symmetry requires 
another four-line paragraph, which is furnished in vs. 23. In this 
verse the inhabitants of the adjacent territory are censured because 
they had taken no part in the battle, nor in the pursuit of the fleeing 
enemy. The additional short strophe is again, by a double antithetic 
parallelism ((™4N), in the first two lines of each united with the follow- 
ing strophe (7"aM). Consequently, the result is a complete, symmetri- 
trical structure: 

(r2+11)+(4+7+4)+(12+11). 

It remains to consider the prologue of the song, which is given in 
vss. 2-11. This falls, according to its content, into three paragraphs: 

The first (vss. 2-5) contains the address, the praise of Jahweh, 
and the remembrance of his powerful and mighty appearance in former 
times. 

The second paragraph (vss. 6-8) brings to mind the wretched con- 
ditions in the zmmedtate past, before the uprising under Deborah, when 
the tribes, rent asunder by diversities of worship, were not able to 
withstand any enemy. 

The ¢hird paragraph (vss. 9-11), whose first two lines correspond 
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to the first paragraph, delineates the self-sacrificing uprising under 
Deborah which terminates in victory. Metrically, the introduction 
forms a descending strophical formation (11-+-10+ 9), in which 11 


again appears as a metrical unit. 


The entire song concludes with two lines which gather up the 
moral of the narrative. This has been added, perhaps, by the poet him- 


self; perhaps by a later writer. 


I exhibit below the strophical structure of the song according to 
my conception of it, retaining the traditional division into lines: 
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Then sang Deborah and Barak the son of 
Abinoam thus: 


When a leader arose in /srael, 


The people offered themselves willingly— 
pratse Fahweh! 


Hear, ye kings, give ear, ye rulers! 

I, to Jahweh I will sing, 

I will play to Jahweh, Israel’s God : 

Jahweh, when thou wentest forth from 
Seir, 

When thou marchedst from the fields of 
Edom, 


The earth quaked, even the heavens 
dropped down, 


Yea, the clouds dropped water. 


Mountains dissolved (quaked violently) 
before Jahweh, 


This Sinai before Jahweh, Israel’s God. 


In the days of Shamgar the son of Anath. 


In the days of Jael, the highways were a 
waste 


And travelers sought out byways. 


There was no leadership in Israel, there 
was none, 


Until thou, O Deborah, didst arise, 
Didst arise as a mother in Israel. 
Neither shield was seen nor spear, 
Among forty thousand in Israel ; 
They (the people) chose new gods, 
Then war was at ther gates, 


My heart (belongs) to the leaders in 
Israel 


™ Vs. 8 has been transposed; 8a-+- 4 after 
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Who offered themselves willingly with the 
people — praise Fahweh! 

They who ride on reddish white she-asses, 

They who recline on [choice] coverings, 

They who travel on the highway— pro- 
claim it! 

Louder than the voices [of those that tread 


the gravel-walk?} between the water 
drawing, 


They praise there the victories of Jahweh 
The victories of his leadership in Israel 


Since he came down to the ga¢es of Jah- 
weh’s people. 


Rouse thee, rouse thee, O Deborah ! 
Rouse thee, rouse thee, strike up the song. 


Up, Barak, and bring in thy booty, son of 
Abinoam ! 


Then came down the little band of heroes, 


Jahweh’s people came down with the 
heroes. 


Out of Ephraim (they come), whose root 
is (mount) Amalek. 


After him thou followest, O Benjamin, 
with thy tribes. 


From Mackhir (Manasseh) the leaders are 
coming down 


And from Zebulon those who wave the 
commander’s staff. 


And the princes of Issachar with Deborah 
And [Naphiali] as Barak’s 


Into the plain on foot they rushed head- 
long. 


In the valleys of Reuben — 

Were there great heart-decisions. 

Why did you remain among the flocks 

To listen to the pipings of the herds 
(-men)? 

In the valleys of Reuben were there great 
heart-decisions. 


Gilead (Manasseh) abides beyond the 
Jordan 


And Dan-—why does he tarry in the 
ships? 

Asher sits by the seashore 

And remains quiet by its bays. 


2/7, ¢., those that walk on the gravel-walk to draw water. 
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Zebulon (on the other hand) is a tribe 
that exposed itself to death 
And Naphiali on the heights of the field 


The kings came, they fought, 

Then fought the kings of Canaan, 

At Taanach by the waters of Megiddo 
Not a piece of silver did they gain. 


From heaven the stars fought, 

From their paths they fought with Sisera. 

The brook Kishon swept them away, 

That ancient brook, the brook Kishon. 

Trample them down, O my soul, with 
courage. 

Then pranced the hoofs of the horses 

Pursuing, their heroes pursuing. 


Curse ye Meroz, cries the messenger of 
Jahweh, 

Curse Meroz, curse the dwellers therein, 

For they came not to the victory of Jah- 
weh, 

To the victory of Jahweh among the 
heroes. 


Blessed above women be Jael, 

Above women in the tent shall be d/essed 

The wife of Heber the Kenite ! 

Water he asked for, she gave him milk, 

In a splendid bow] she gave him cream. 

She stretched out her hand to the (tent-) 
pin, 

And her right hand to the workman’s 
hammer,® 

And hammered Sisera, crushed his skull, 

And pierced his temples, through and 
through. 

At her feet he sank, he lay, 

At her feet he sank, he fell, 

Where he sank, there he fell crushed. 


Through the windows she peers and 
mourns, 
The mother of Sisera, through the lattice: 


6Cf. 4:21, MOM AI. 
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svi Pam 55 TaN" 32 So may all thine enemies perish, Jahweh, 
“1232 WAWM MANXFD TAM But those who love thee, as the sun when 
he rises in his power. 
UNIVERSITY OF VIENNA, Davip HEINRICH MULLER. 
Austria. 


THE BABYLONIAN REPRESENTATION OF THE SOLAR 
DISK. 


In Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch’s late publication, Dre Entstehung des 
altesten Schriftsystems, which I am very glad to see dedicated to our 
three American explorers of Niffer, Messrs. Haynes, Hilprecht, and 
Peters, I find on pp. 128-30 a discussion of the meaning of the four 
sets of waving lines which appear in the sun-disk, as rep- 
resented on the table before the seated sun-god Samas on 
the famous tablet of Abu-habba, figured in W A I, V, 60, 
and often reproduced. Separated from its accessories the 
disk takes the form of the accompanying cut. Professor 
Delitzsch supposes these waving lines to represent waves of light. 
He says: 





Die Wellenlinien malen die von der Sonne aus sich ergiessenden Strah- 
len, und wenn mit eben solchen Wellenlinien, der Richtung der sitzenden 
Kérpergestalt folgend, die ganze Person des Sonnengottes bedeckt ist, so will 
dies andeuten, dass der Sonnengott in ein Strahlengewand eingehiillt ist: 
Licht ist das Kleid, das er anhat. Genau die nadmlichen Wellenlinien, nur in 
horizontaler Richtung, finden sich zu den Fiissen des Sonnengottes. . . . um 
das Wasser abzubilden. Wir brauchen zum Verstandniss dieser bildlichen 
Darstellungweisen nicht lange von den Wechselbeziehungen zwischen Licht 
und Wasser, ihrer beider Wellenbewegung, ihrer Klarheit u.s. w. zu spre- 
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chen, kénnen auch darauf verzichten, an einer grésseren Zahl von Beispielen 
darzuthun, wie die menschliche Rede beide Begriffe, “Wasser” und ‘‘Glanz,” 
eng mit einander verkniipft. 


Professor Delitzsch thus supposes that the waving lines represent 
rays of light, but finds a close resemblance to the usual conventional 
representation of water by waving lines. The only difference he 
discovers seems to be that in the usual representation of water they 
are horizontal, while in this sun-disk they are inclined at an angle 
of 45°. 

This explanation differs from that which I have given in my Hand- 
book No. 12 of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, entitled 
Seal Cylinders and Other Oriental Seals. In the general descrip- 
tion, p. 13, of the seal cylinders which represent the seated sun-god, I 
say : 

The cylinders numbered 74-142 offer us representations of the sitting 
Shamash. In his earlier forms he is represented with rays from his shoul- 
ders, or with streams of water pouring on each side of him from a vase over 
each shoulder, or from a vase held in his lap, or with both|rays and streams ]. 
The rays represent the sun rays; and the two streams represent that the 
supreme sun-god also supplies the fertilizing waters, whether rains or from 
the Euphrates or Tigris. The streams are often accompanied by fishes. The 
streams and the rays were later united in the conventional emblem of the sun, 
which is frequently represented as a circle, inclosed in the moon’s crescent 
(the moon, Sin, was the father of- the sun, Shamash). Inside the circle are 
four radiating angles, and between these rays are four sets of waving lines 
representing water, thus combining water with light and heat as the gift of 
the sun. 


A good deal of study of these very numerous representations of the 
sun’s disk convinces me that these waving lines really represent water 
and not light. By far the finest figure of the sun-disk is that of Abu- 
habba, mentioned by Professor Delitzsch. But on the cylinders of 
the middle Babylonian period, say from 1000 to 2500 B. C., the 
sun-disk appears scores of times, usually embraced in the crescent, 
and always having the waving lines alternating with the angular 
rays; only the disk is so small that one does not easily notice these 
details. 

The reasons for supposing these waving lines really to represent 
water are: 

1. That water is thus usually represented. The presumption is that 
waving lines mean water. It is no serious objection that water is usu- 
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ally represented by horizontal lines. That is, because the surface of 
water is usually horizontal. But water is often represented at other 
angles, as when streams are represented, falling from a vase. Besides, 
in this case it is not possible to represent water by horizontal lines, 
because the space where they could thus be drawn is already taken up 
by the angular rays. 

2. Water, as well as light, is a perfectly familiar gift and attribute of 
the sun-god. He is often represented seated, with streams of water 
flowing from a vase held in his lap, or from vases over his shoulders. 
Generally he is the seated Samas, but sometimes is the conventional 
standing Samas, with one foot lifted on a low eminence representing a 
mountain. To allow no question that these are streams of water, fishes 
are frequently represented along with the streams. The rays of light 
are differently represented, by radiating lines rising from the upper 
part of the body. One out of many cases of the sun-god figured with 
streams may be seen in Lajard’s Culte de Mithra, XXIX, 2. The Met- 
ropolitan Museum has two cylinders, in which both the rays and the 
streams appear. Now, if both appear with the seated figure of the sun- 
god, and if, as is the fact, the streams of water appear more frequently 
as his attributes than do the rays of light and heat, then we are at lib- 
erty to interpret the waving lines in their natural way, when seen in the 
disk of the sun. 

3- Further, in the sun-disk the rays of light are represented in a 
different way, namely by the angular rays that alternate with the wav- 
ing lines. That they represent light is made perfectly clear from the 
usual representation of Venus, or Ishtar. The sun, the moon, and 
Venus appear together, in a smaller size, on this same Abu-habba stone. 
Venus has eight angular rays, and is thus represented scores of times in 
Babylonian and Assyrian art. They can represent nothing but light, 
but in the sun half of these rays of light are replaced by water 
streams. 

Why the sun should be regarded as the giver of flowing water it is 
not now necessary to explain, as the fact is so clear. The water repre- 
sented is probably not the rivers Tigris or Euphrates, although the 
double streams sometimes seem to suggest it; but these streams rather 
represent the rain coming down from the abode of the sun in the 
heavens. This appears from the vases, the “bottles of heaven” (Job 
38:37), out of which the streams issue that appear with the seated 
Samas. These same vases many times appear alone on the cylinders 
as a conventional symbol, we may suppose, of Aquarius. If with us it 
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is a common, popular belief that the sun is “drawing water’ when 
towards sunset his rays, breaking through rifts in clouds, seem to con- 
verge from the horizon, then the sun, in his beneficent aspect, may 
have been supposed by the Babylonians to supply the needed rains out 
of the clouds behind which he had hidden himself. If it be objected 
that the giving of rain would naturally belong to Ramman, I would 
reply by asking if Ramman was not probably imported into the Baby- 
lonian pantheon at a period long after the réle of Samas had been 
established, as I have stated in my handbook of seal cylinders, p. 26. 


WILLIAM Haves WARD. 
New YorK. 


RECENT THEORIES AS TO THE COMPOSITION AND DATE 
OF SOME OF THE NEW TESTAMENT EPISTLES. 


THE publication of Harnack’s Chronology of Early Christian Litera- 
ture will doubtless give a fresh impetus to the study of early Chris- 
tianity. In his preface he admits that a more sober criticism is begin- 
ning to prevail in Germany, and that the present tendency is, on the 
whole, to reaffirm tradition. But there still remain important excep- 
tions. Harnack, e. g., believes that the Johannine writings are not the 
work of the apostle, but of John the presbyter; that the epistles of St. 
James, St. Peter, and St. Jude were not written by the apostles whose 
names they bear, and that the pastoral epistles are largely interpolated. 
In this paper I propose onlv to discuss certain points which have been 
raised in regard to the epistles of St. James, and 1 Peter, and also the 
question of St. Paul’s Roman captivity. To take the last first. Did 
St. Paul suffer martyrdom at the end of his first Roman imprisonment, 
or was he released, and able to continue his missionary work for some 
five years longer? This latter supposition is, of course, absolutely 
necessary, if we are to establish the genuineness of the pastoral epistles, 
for it is quite impossible to fit them in at any point in the apostle’s 
life prior to his first imprisonment at Rome. And if he was released, 
the further questions arise: How did he spend the period between his 
two Roman captivities? Did he goto Spain? Are any other of his 
epistles, in addition to the pastoral epistles, to be attributed to this 
period? And did he suffer martyrdom together with St. Peter, and, 
if not, how long after St. Peter? 

Harnack has endeavored to show that chronology proves that St. 
Paul was released from his first Roman captivity, for his martyrdom 
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cannot be placed earlier than the outbreak of the Neronian persecu- 
tion in July, 64 A. D., and the Acts of the Apostles only carry us down 
to 59 A. D. Moreover, portions of the pastoral epistles are 
undoubtedly genuine, and the notices of St. Paul’s journeyings in the 
East in these epistles are only explicable on the supposition of a second 
Roman captivity. But the question of chronology is at best uncer- 
tain, and Ramsay has recently challenged Harnack’s position in the 
Expositor (March, 1897). 

A very interesting contribution to the solution of these questions 
is contained in Spitta’s essay on the two Roman captivities in his 
book Zur Geschichte des Urchristentums, Vol. I. He follows Schiirer’s 
chronology of St. Paul’s life, according to which St. Paul would have 
arrived in Rome not later than the beginning of 61 A. D. But his 
general conclusions would be much strengthened if he followed Har- 
nack in accepting the Eusebian date, which would be about 57 A. D. 
A year and ahalf is quite too short an interval between the two captiv- 
ities, if, as Spitta believes, St. Paul during this brief period both 
visited Spain and made those journeys in the East referred to in the 
pastoral epistles. And yet no doubt it is difficult to believe that the 
apostle survived the Neronian persecution. The tradition which 
associates his martyrdom with that of St. Peter is a very early one, 
although, if we may believe Spitta, the earliest tradition would imply 
a short interval of perhaps a few months between their deaths. 

But apart from the evidence of the pastoral epistles, is there any 
proof that St. Paul was released at the end of the two years? Spitta 
finds such both within and without the limits of the canon. To begin 
with the extra-canonical evidence. ‘The author of the Muratorian 
Canon states that St. Luke in the Acts only set down what he saw, and 
therefore omitted all mention both of St. Peter’s martyrdom and of St. 
Paul’s journey to Spain. This certainly would imply the release of St. 
Paul from his first imprisonment, especially when taken in connection 
with a similar reference to the Spanish journey in the “ Passio sanc- 
torum apostolorum Petri ac Pauli,’ which opens with the words “ Holy 
Paul having come to Rome from the Spains.”’ Clement’s statement 
that St. Paul reached “the extremity of the West’? must also surely 
mean some point further west than Rome. Spitta also traces a con- 
tinuous belief in the apostle’s double Roman capitivity and Spanish 
journey in the writings of the Fathers. More ingenious is the evi- 
dence which he draws from the epistle to the Romans. He suggests 
that this epistle really consists of two letters thrown into one, chaps. 
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I2:1——15:7, and 16:1-20, forming a shorter letter, deliberately 
added to the earlier and longer letter, as a practical conclusion, or to 
form one “corpus doctrine.” This supposition, if true, would cer- 
tainly offer a simple solution of the vexed question of the salutations, 
and the later of the two létters would necessarily prove St. Paul’s 
release, being addressed to the friends he had made during his first 
captivity. The salutations do seem to imply a congregation of which 
the apostle had personal knowledge, whereas he had never visited 
Rome at the date usually assigned to the whole of the epistle. Com- 
mentators have been driven to suppose that many friends of the 
apostle had migrated to Rome, but this has never seemed to me a quite 
satisfactory solution of the difficulty. Nor can it be denied that the 
epistle shows traces of more than one ending, though Spitta burdens 
his theory unnecessarily by endeavoring to trace two beginnings in the 
first chapter. If the epistle in its later and more personal part really 
dates from the latest period of the apostle’s life, would not this explain 
its position at the end of the list in the Muratorian Canon ? It will be 
replied that other epistles are quite out of placethere. Galatians, ¢. g., 
comes after the epistles of the first captivity, and the epistles to the 
Thessalonians are placed last but one. But is the early date of these 
epistles so absolutely certain? It may be that they show clear marks 
of having been written in close succession, but do not such passages as 
1 Thess. 1:7, 8, and 2 Thess. 2:2, imply a later date than is usually 
assigned to them ?_ The former passage speaks of the widespread fame 
of the Thessalonian church; the latter implies that St. Paul had sufh- 
cient fame and authority in the church to make it worth while to cir- 
culate forged epistles in his name. And is it not equally possible that 
Galatians may have been written after the Roman captivity ? Its tone 
is certainly different from that of Romans, though the logic may be 
similar. In fact, it may be that the order of the Muratorian Canon, 
which would seem to be that of the roll of St. Paul’s epistles used by 
the writer of that fragment, is the original, and, in its grouping at all 
events, the historical order. 

I pass now to the epistles of St. Peter and St. James. Harnack 
has made it very probable that the former was originally a sermon, 
perhaps even a sermon of St. Paul’s, to which the title and subscription 
were subsequently added by the forger of the second epistle of St. 
Peter. Should he not add that the two short paragraphs about the 
descent into hell are probably interpolations ? Would not the con- 
nection of thought be clearer without them? And have we not an 
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exact parallel in the gospel of Peter, where vss. 38-44 similarly break 
the sense, and introduce not only the preaching to the spirits of the 
dead, but two gigantic angels whose heads touch the sky, and who 
recall the later superstitions of the Elkesaites? The writer of the epistle 
of St. James would seem to have used 1 Peter, or vice versa. Harnack 
sees no reason why 1 Peter, in its original form, should not have been 
written in the “sixties.” Buteven so Spitta would consider St. James 
prior to1 Peter. He has written a most interesting and valuable com- 
mentary on St. James in Vol. II of his Zur Geschichte des Urchristentums, 
which has also been separately printed. After a careful consideration, 
however, of his arguments, I believe his theory must be rejected. 
The epistle of St. James, in its present form at any rate, must be dated 
not earlier than the time of Trajan. Harnack thinks it may possibly 
consist of short addresses of a well-known teacher, which he him- 
self subsequently collected. This would account at once for its loose 
connection of subject and for the unity which nevertheless runs 
through the whole. The decisive point as to the date lies in chap. 
2:6~-7. If the use of BAaodypety in Hermas and St. James be compared, 
it must be admitted that blaspheming the Holy Name in St. James, 2:7 
must be equivalent to “blaspheming the Lord” (maledicere Christo) 
in Hermas. The following passages in Hermas seem tome conclusive : 
Similitudes 8:6:4; 8:8:23; 9:19:33; 9:28:4. In the last-mentioned 
instance it is said that the martyrs, when dragged before the magis- 
trates, refused to deny Christ. This refusal to deny their life is often 
referred to, and contrasted with the conduct of those who “ blasphemed 
the Lord.” It is difficult to see what prosecutions before the law 
courts, in connection with which rich Jews ‘“ blasphemed the Holy 
Name,” could possibly be referred to, if, as Spitta supposes, the 
persecutions of the time of the epistle were Jewish only, as, e. g., the 
expulsion of the Jews under Claudius. 

Spitta has endeavored to show that everything in St. James’ epistle 
is purely Jewish, and that the author may very well have been a Jew who 
wrote before Christ. A similar view has been taken by Massebieau, 
L’Epitre de Jacques est-elle leuvre d'un Chrétien? But the reminiscences 
of the Sermon on the Mount in St. James can hardly be explained 
by the supposition that both he and our Lord used similar sources. 
It is not merely the letter but the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount 
which animates St. James. Moreover, if the name of Christ is never 
mentioned in the epistle (Spitta tries with some plausibility to show that 
the name is interpolated in chaps. 1 and 2), neither is Christ mentioned 
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by name in Hermas,’and yet Hermas is undoubtedly a Christian work. 
The force of this fact remains, even if Spitta be right in supposing our 
present Hermas to be a Christian ‘“‘ working over” of an original Jewish 
Hermas. He supposes this original Hermas to date from apostolic, gr 
pre-apostolic, times. But in fact this theory of an interpolated Hermas 
breaks down. MHarnack’s explanation of the facts is much more satis- 
factory. He supposes that the writer himself gradually enlarged his 
own work, and that its composition was spread over some twenty or 
thirty years. There are undoubtedly signs of an enlargement of the 
original plan, but the style is the same throughout, and the same 
dominant idea prevails throughout, viz., that Hermas is specially called 
to repentance, and to warn the sinful Roman church that they, too, 
must repent, and that only one opportunity of repentance will be 
granted them. This is the thought which dominates the earlier as 
well as the later Hermas: and no theory of an original Hermas could 
eliminate it. Even if one supposed that the original Hermas was 
written as a call to repentance, we could hardly duplicate the idea of 
there being only one repentance, which must have been peculiar to 
the Christian Hermas, and yet these passages are left by Spitta as 
uninterpolated, nor could he cut them out without destroying his whole 
theory. 

Harnack also points out that Spitta fails to account for what St. 
James does not contain, viz., any references to legal and ritual ideas such 
as a purely Jewish composition would infallibly contain. It is, indeed, 
only necessary to study carefully the references to the epistle of St. James 
in Hermas to convince oneself that both must be products of the same 
environment. These references prove an actual use of the former by 
the latter, though it is never actually quoted. But the striking thing is 
that both writers deal with a similar environment. They rebuke the 
pride and selfishness of the rich and their love of the world; also 
their strife and contentiousness. They both refer to services in the 
synagogue, which is clearly here used of Christian assemblies. They 
both rebuke adultery, though Hermas would admit even adulterers to 
repentance, for which concession Tertullian sternly rebukes him. 
Again, the phraseology of St. James would seem to be largely that of 
the preachers of the day, for Hermas often recalls St. James where an 
actual reference to his epistle seems out of the question. Thus similar 
ideas, such as the opposition of that which is “ from above” and that 


*He is referred to as the Son of God in a few passages; generally as the Lord, 
as in St. James. 
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which is “of the earth,” similar phrases in different contexts, and simi- 
lar “* catchwords,” above all diwvyxos and duvxia, “ doublemindedness,” 
frequently recur. This last, as also a similar use of Old Testament 
passages (Lot’s wife, Rabab, etc.), is also found in Clement of Rome, 
who is referred to by Hermas in his earliest vision as a contemporary. 
But they can only have been contemporaries for a very short time. It 
is otherwise with St. James and Hermas. The spirit and phraseology 
of St. James run, like the woof through the web, throughout Her- 
mas, whereas the coincidences with Clement are very occasional. May 
we not, therefore, conclude that St. James was a venerated contemporary 
diddoxados, who exercised a profound influence upon Hermas? Is not 
this much more likely than that he should have been so greatly 
influenced by a pre-Christian Jew who lived nearly a century before ? 

I have assumed with both Harnack and Spitta that St. James the 
apostle is not the author. If the work had been regarded as apostolic, 
why is it not quoted as such before Origen? And why is it not men- 
tioned in the Muratorian Canon? ‘The writer seems to have been a 
man of considerable education, and one of his sources is clearly the 
Book of Wisdom. We know this book was popular in Rome in the 
second century, as it is included in the Muratorian Canon. This again 
points toa Roman author. PossiblyHarnack is right in supposing the 
title to be a later addition, but if the writer were really a James, but not 
an apostle, Origen may not have known this fact, which the author of 
the Muratorian Canon would have known. 

But while dissenting from Spitta’s conclusions, there can be no 
doubt that his commentary on St. James, explaining as it does an early 
Christian writer from his Jewish antecedents, as found in such 
apocalyptic authors as he may be supposed to have known, is an 
admirable new departure in exegesis, and one which might with profit 
be followed in the case of other New Testament writers. 


J. H. WILKINSON. 
STURMINSTER NEWTON, 
Dorset, England. 
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LECTURES IN THE Lyceum; or, Aristotle’s Ethics for English 
Readers. By St. GrorGce Stock. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1897. Pp. 376, with index. 


Tuis work is an attempt to throw the Aristotelian treatises on moral 
science into a form in which they can interest and appeal to ordinary 
readers of English. The author must have felt that a mere literal 
translation of the Z¢hica ad Nicomachum is rather jejune to those who, 
unlike Oxford students of “tere humantores, have not read the 
original Greek. Moreover, there are other works of Aristotle, espe- 
cially the Magna Moralia and the Eudemia Ethica, which deserve to be 
consulted in order to yield any complete presentment of Aristotle’s moral 
system. Accordingly he has cast his resultsinto the form of a dialogue 
between Aristotle, his son Nicomachus, his disciple Eudemus, and 
Theophrastus, his successor in ancient Athens. This device enables 
the writer to introduce, where requisite, not only matter from the other 
treatises we have mentioned, but brief remarks also, in which he glances 
at the contrast between Aristotelian and Jewish or Christian ideals of 
good. 

We owe to Aristotle nearly all our moral categories. He fixed once 
and for all the great conceptions of state and individual, end, good, 
happiness, moral habit, purpose, wish, voluntary and involuntary, 
courage, temperance, justice, and the other virtues. It is his thought, 
rather than his master, Plato’s, which has dominated all subsequent 
attempts to reflect in a systematic way on all that is meant by moral 
character. Mr. Stock has, therefore, rendered a service to all by com- 
posing a presentment of Aristotle’s moral philosophy, popular and 
fresh, yet learned, succinct, and just to the great master mind which he 
interprets to us. 

We cite a few striking passages from the book. The following is 
from the first chapter, in which Mr. Stock exhibits Aristotle’s ideas of 
the right method to be followed in the moral sciences : 

The sciences with which you are most familiar are those which deal with 


the laws of space and number. These are called ‘‘exact” sciences, because 
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the truths with which they deal are absolute, admit of no exceptions, and 
hold true equally at all times and in all places. Now the science upon which 
we are about to enter is not one which lends itself to an exact treatment. 
Ideas of right and justice, which are the subject-matter of political science, 
are of a nature essentially relative; no statement can be made about them 
which admits of no exceptions and holds true equally at all times and in all 
places..... And this leads me to remark that very few people know what 
kind of evidence to ask for, or what kind of evidence to be satisfied with. It 
requires education to understand that so much exactness only must be 
required as is in keeping with the nature of the subject. You might just as 
well accept an appeal to probability from a mathematician as demand 
demonstrations from anorator. For a man to be a good judge of any subject 
he must know that subject..... It follows from what we have been saying 
that the young are not fitting students of our present science. For it deals 
with life and conduct; it is these which furnish the premises, and it is to 
these that the conclusions relate. Now it is just here that the young are 
deficient — namely, in experience of life. Experience is an essential element 
in wisdom, because we must have felt the force of a maxim before we can 
thoroughly knowit. The young man may, indeed, be taught moral truths just 
as he may be taught mathematics; but he will not realize them until they 
have been brought home to him by the great teacher — life. 


F. C. CONYBEARE. 
OXFORD, ENGLAND. 


THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. By G. J. Romanss, F.R.S. Third 
Edition. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1897. 
Pp. 180. Cloth, $1.25; paper, $0.50. 

EVOLUTION AND RELIGION; or, Faith as Part of a Complete 
Cosmic System. By Joun Bascom. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1897. Pp. iv-+205. $1.50. 

AT THIS date it is probably unnecessary to present anything in the 
shape of a review of Romanes’ posthumous work. Those who enjoyed 
the author’s friendship must rejoice that this fragmentary volume has 
attracted so much attention as to call for a third edition thus early. 

No doubt some regret what they are pleased to called Romanes’ sur- 

render to dogma. But no one with special sources of information can 

possibly admit this contention. The book is the result of long travail of 
soul. And not only this: it is a most significant evidence of the times. 

Nothing is now more pressing than a reconsideration of scientific pre- 

suppositions in the light of rational criticism, and a readjustment of 

our conceptions of spiritual life on the basis of the results which this 
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criticism is destined to precipitate. Had Romanes been spared, his 
complete work on religion would probably have been the first install- 
ment of a reply to these imperative questions. As it is, we must be 
thankful that Canon Gore’s circumspect and reverent editing has 
served to present us with many suggestive side-lights, particularly with 
materials for realizing more and more clearly that the life of the spirit, 
after all, conditions everything else. The book needs no recom- 
mendation. Everyone who has not read it should do so at once; 
everyone who has perused it will admit that its pages ought to be 
conned again and again. 

Mr. Bascom’s book, although a product of similar contemporary 
conditions, demands attention for entirely different reasons. It bears 
no sign of the travail that everywhere marks the Romanes fragments. 
Yet, for this very reason, it is eminently attractive. Well written, dis- 
passionate, suggestive, and strikingly sane, it ranks with, perhaps 
above, anything that its prolific author has already given us. On the 
whole, it would be difficult to find a small book on the subject which one 
could recommend to the attention of the clergy with greater confidence. 
Here they will discover numerous hints regarding evolution, not merely 
valuable in themselves, but also thought-provoking and well calcu- 
lated to dispel that stupid antagonism which occasionally afflicts the 
clerical mind and harrows the unclerical soul. Mr. Bascom is reason- 
able to a degree in his attitude towards evolution; yet he never per- 
mits himself to be mastered by the doctrine, preferring rather to press 
it into his service, yet without altering its nature or blinking its obvious 
consequences. Throughout this process the author finds safety in his 
strong common sense, while the intellectual, rather than spiritual, tone 
of his book saves him from the vaporing mysticism and almost 
immoral accommodation that so frequently disgrace works of this 
class. 

The treatment falls into four parts: ‘“ Evolution as a Conception ;”’ 
‘Evolution as giving Unity to the Field of Knowledge and Action ;” 
‘¢ Evolution in its present Spiritual Phases,” and “ Evolution in the Proofs 
it offers to Spiritual Beliefs.” Of these the second and third are the 
best. Butall of them abound in happy characterizations (e. g., at pp. 12, 
38, 50, 71, 81, 84, 94, 110, 125, 159, 162, 203). Occasionally one 
lights upon a brilliant remark. “The attack on miracles, regarded as 
pivotal points in faith, arose no more from science than from philoso- 
phy. It was the very uses of the miracle in the mind itself that gave 
way” (p. 41). “Virtue is the hold of the feelings on the spiritual 
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world, and truth is the hold of the thoughts on it. Neither hold can 
be fully maintained without the other” (p. 88). In the course of the 
discussion, evolution itself; the relation between religion, science, and 
philosophy, and between the natural and the supernatural; the social 
nature of knowledge; conversion; the moral law; religious liberty ; 
the person of Christ; the doctrine of the Trinity ; everlasting punish- 
ment, and immortality, are made the subjects of some illuminating 
study. Taken as a whole, the work is one that possesses peculiar 
meets R. M. WENLEY. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


NirvANA. Eine Studie zur Vorgeschichte des Buddhismus. 
Von JosEPpH DAHLMANN, S.J. Berlin: Felix L. Dames, 1896. 
Pp. xi +197. M. 5. 

THE German Jesuits of Exaeten, Holland, have developed of late 
quite a commendable activity along the lines of historico-philosophical 
research. Hermann Gruber has shown an indefatigable activity in his 
writings on modern philosophy; Victor Cathrein has devoted himself 
to the study of socialism; and Joseph Dahlmann has accomplished 
some creditable research work on the literature of ancient India. Her- 
mann Gruber is undoubtedly one of the maturest of all, for his books 
on modern positivism and his essays on education are distinguished 
by arare breadth of mind and an impartiality which in Protestant 
countries is not expected of a Jesuit safer. Joseph Dahlmann is a sprig 
of the same tree. His book on the Mahdbhdrata, viewed as an epic 
and a lawbook, shows a painstaking diligence and has found favor 
with many Sanskritists. 

Dahlmann’s present book on /Virvana falls in the same line of 
work and will not fail to excite the interest of specialists, not because 
they will agree with the author’s results, but because it shows scholar- 
ship and skill in the formulation of an important problem. 

According to Dahlmann the Buddhist term “ Nirvana”’ is an heir- 
loom of the pre-Buddhistic period of Brahmanism. This has been 
recognized by almost all the Sanskrit scholars, although Dahlmann 
does not mention the fact. Sir Monier Monier-Williams, for instance, 
mentions the Nirvana ideal as a notion that at Buddha’s time was one 
of the common possessions of all schools. But Dahlmann differs from 
other oriental scholars in so far as he believes that the evolution of 
the Nirvana ideal reached its perfection and completion before Bud- 
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dha and that the Buddhist descriptions of Nirvana in positive terms 
are mere reminiscences of the ancient conception of the Brahma-Nir- 
vana. Thus the Nirvana ideal of the pre-Buddhistic Brahmanism 
appears in Dahlmann’s interpretation as the keystone of a definite and 
consistent system, while the noble features of the Buddhist Nirvana 
form an actual contradiction to the other doctrines of Buddhism. 

DahImann praises Brahmanism as original and methodical, and 
contends that Buddhism, being a product of the Samkhya philosophy, 
lacks all originality. But the Samkhya’s Nirvana ideal is as much athe- 
istic as the Buddhist Nirvana; how, then, can the positive conception of 
Nirvana as immortality be derived from the Samkhya school? Here 
Dahlmann offers as a solution of the problem the assumption of an 
older Simkhya which must have formed the common basis of both the 
Vedanta and the younger Samkhya, and believes that, while the 
younger Samkhya, which is the historical Samkhya, has the appearance 
of being atheistic, the older Samkhya was decidedly theistic. 
The Samkhya is called Amigvara, z.e., without an /¢vara (a personal 
God and Lord), but this, according to Dahlmann, does not mean 
atheistic. The term, he claims, refers merely to the method of attain- 
ing the union with Brahma by cognition and not by belief in Brahma 
(p. 105). Asa proof of his hypothesis Dahlmann adduces a passage 
in the Mahabharata in which the science of Brahma (érahmavidya) is 
called “‘Sémkhya.” If Dahlmann were right in his contentions, the 
harmony of the various philosophical systems in the Mahabharata 
would not be the product of a conciliatory treatment at the hands of 
its author, but simply the recapitulation of an older philosophy which, 
although it appears to have been a synthesis of both the Vedanta and 
the Sadmkhya, would have to be regarded as their common source. 
This hypothetical older system, the theistic or older Samkhya, the 
Samkhya of the epic age, as Dahlmann calls it, is supposed to be the 
connecting link between the Upanishads and the younger or classical 
Samkhya. 

Buddhism, which is commonly treated with respect and even admi- 
ration by both its friends and its bitterest enemies, is singularly cen- 
sured by Dahlmann; and it would seem that he is not sufficiently 
acquainted with its history and doctrines. “Buddhism,” says our 
author, “sought to construct a new system. In its eager pursuit of 
salvation it refused to discuss such questions as God and soul, forget- 
ful that it thus deprived the Nirvana ideal of its foundation. There- 
fore, the Buddhist Nirvana is like the foliage of a tree without the 
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trunk. The classical schools of Indian philosophy neglect the term, 
but the web and woof of the whole show it in its vigorous vitality. 
The Buddhists restore the word to its pristine glory, but they deprive 
it of its real significance” (p. 189). ‘They tear down the two main 
pillars which carry the mighty dome of religion, the ideas Brahma and 
Atman”’(p. 190). “The ideal of salvation is based upon a philosoph- 
ical system which reached its highest expression in the Brahma-Nir- 
vana. The building stones of Buddhism have been quarried from the 
Samkhya of the epic age; and this system was a strict Brahman, not 
a Buddhist philosophy. It rested upon revealed wisdom and was sup- 
ported by logical inquiry without being rationalistic. Although it 
excluded in its theoretical department the worship of a highest Lord, 
it accepted as its aim and ideal the belief in Brahma”’ (p. 190). 
Dahlmann defends his position ably, but we do not believe that he 
will convince any Sanskritist of prominence. The existence of an 
older Samkhya school, such as he assumes to have been, is an ingenious 
but highly improbable hypothesis. The proofs which he adduces in 


the present book are, to say the least, insufficient. 
PAuL Carus. 
CuHIcaGo, ILL. 


THE PREACHING OF IsLamM. A History of the Propagation of 
the Muslim Faith. By T. W. Arnon, B.A., late Scholar 
of Magdalene College, Cambridge; Professor of Philos- 
ophy, Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College, Aligarh, 
India. Westminster: Archibald Constable & Co., 1896; 
New York: New Amsterdam Book Co. $3.50. 

Tuis is a book which had to be written. That it should come was 
inevitable, and it is well that it has come, for it marks a definite stage 
in the development of our knowledge of Islam. How one-sided that 
knowledge once was it is hardly necessary to say. It was misleading, 
inaccurate, and generally wrong-headed. That stage is passing, and 
such a book as this will help it to pass. We have here another side, 
strictly ove other side, equally misleading and wrong-headed with the 
old view, but, as a complement to it, unavoidable and, therefore, to be 
welcomed. It is a distinct movement forward, though forward on 2 
slant ; some day we shall get the resultant of all these movements and 
shall find what is the real drift. 

The object of the book is given excellently in the chief title, Zhe 
Preaching of Islam. It is an attempt to give a history of the propaga- 
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tion of Islam by what we would call missionary methods. It thus fills 
a gap which Arabists and students of the Muslim East have long pain- 
fully felt. It also reveals a side of Muslim life which will probably be 
very new and very surprising. That Islam is a great missionary reli- 
gion would perhaps be granted in a dim kind of way; how great it is 
as a missionary religion probably few, even of the readers of this Jour- 
NAL, have realized. Its spread in Africa we know after a fashion— 
Africa is prominent just now— but the rate at which it is covering the 
Malay archipelago will probably come as a surprise to most. Still 
more of a surprise is it to learn that there are about twenty or thirty— 
one authority says seventy— million Chinese Muslims. The shock is 
not nearly so great to learn that there are a hundred or two of Teu- 
tonic and Latin blood. Then, after that, we are hardly at all sur- 
prised to learn that “the faith of Islam extends from Morocco to 
Zanzibar, from Sierra Leone to Siberia and China, from Bosnia to 
New Guinea,” and that “Indian coolies have carried the faith of Islam 
to the West India islands and to British and Dutch Guiana.” 

Mr. Arnold’s arrangement of his material is simple. First comes 
an introductory chapter in defense of the missionary character of 
Islam. Next a chapter on Muhammad as a preacher and as a pattern 
for the Muslim missionary. His life is told so far as it bears on that 
side of his works, and the idea put before us is that of a prophet with 
a new religious teaching reluctantly forced into founding and building 
up a temporal power. To this view of Muhammad's life we shall also 
have to return. Then the spread of Islam among the Christian peo- 
ples of western Asia is sketched; the causes in both cases, and their 
condition under Arab rule; finally, the approximation which grew up 
between the Muslims and the crusaders. Then, in a series of chap- 
ters, he treats of the spread of Islam in Christian Africa, in Spain, 
among the Christian nations of Europe under the Turks, in Persia 
and central Asia, among the Mongols and Tartars, in India, in China, 
in Africa, in the Malay archipelago. This part of the book is very 
well done and exhibits great width of reading and skill in marshaling 
facts. Of course, exception can be taken here and there to particular 
statements, and a general exception could be taken to the tone, but 
itthis is the part of the book which makes it worth reading and using. 
In the earlier chapters and in the concluding chapter the writer holds a 
brief for Islam and lacks the clear, simple objectivity that marks the true 
historian. His associations and professorial duties have evidently 
given him a bias similar, but opposed, to that which dominated the 
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earlier European writers upon Muhammad and Islam. He has not 
reached the balance of the modern, especially the German, investiga- 
tors in this department; he has read the books of Goldziher, von 
Kremer, Snouck Hurgronje, Krehl, Robertson Smith, and the rest, but 
has not perfectly caught their spirit. His weakness is not, as he seems 
to fear in his preface, the accuracy of his statements of fact, but the 
interpretation and scheme of history into which he too often forces 
these facts. Over the condition of the pre-Muslim Arabs, the origin 
of Islam, the story of Muhammad, and the earliest development of 
Islam and its state, there have been and still are furious conflicts, but 
the dust is now beginning to clear away, and the picture shaping itself 
before us is not in all respects that which Mr. Arnold champions. 

I shall now enter into some details of criticism, general and partic- 
ular. In the first place —and this is the most general criticism which I 
shall have to bring forward—the subtitle is, to say the least, unfortu- 
nate. It is true that this book is about “the preaching of Islam,”’ 
but it is not about “the propagation of the Muslim faith” in the 
broad sense, but only about the propagation as worked by preaching 
and missionary effort. Muhammad certainly never taught, though 
some of his followers may have done so, that force should be used to 
make converts, but that is not to say that the spread of the faith he 
preached was due to preaching only. ‘The great point to grasp is that 
Islam is not simply a religion, a faith, but is a political and legal system 
as well ; Islam covers all corporate as well as private life. If the scheme 
of Pope Gregory VII had been carried out and the papacy had become 
the temporal as well as the spiritual head of Christendom, the Chris- 
tian religion, as codified and developed by the Roman See, would 
have been in the position of the faith of Islam; otherwise not. 
Muhammad as a private preacher at Mecca could be compared to a 
missionary in the western sense, but there is no comparison possible 
between such a missionary and Muhammad at Medina, the absolute 
sovereign of Arabia, however zealously he might preach the faith and 
proclaim that there should be no compulsion in Islam. And, so, 
wherever the Muslim faith goes, it is incomplete until it embodies 
itself in a Muslim state. In the history of Christian missions the aims 
and aspirations of the Society of Jesus have come nearest to those of 
the Muslim propagandists. It is true that Muslim missionaries are 
individualistic to adegree. They go out each for himself, and have no 
such organization directing and controlling them as that of the Society 
of Jesus. But the results of their efforts are, or seek to be, the same; 
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they do not simply spread a faith, they found states. That is what is 
actually happening in Africa; it is what happened in the Malay archi- 
pelago, until checked by European influence; it is what is feared in 
China, and it is what would certainly happen in India if the English 
rule were removed. This difference is hardly to be met by saying (p. 
33) that “it was no part of his [Muhammad’s] teaching to say, ‘My 
kingdom is not of this world.’” It is so emphatically of this world 
that its ideal can only be reached by controlling and shaping all the 
institutions of this world, political as well as religious. It was certainly 
not preaching and missionary effort that carried Islam within a century 
to Samargand, beyond the Oxus, and to Tours in southern France, and 
founded the widest empire that has ever been; nor could these have 
brought the Turks twice to the walls of Vienna; nor could even Muham- 
mad’s eloquence have made him the absolute ruler of Arabia before 
he died. ‘The point remains firm that Islam spreads by what we would 
call missionary effort only when it is debarred from spreading by its 
own weight, and Mr. Arnold shows this when he remarks (p. 346) on 
the fact that it has been preached most zealously in countries where 
Muslims did not rule, and that missionary efforts died down where 
Muslims did rule. Nor can this difference be put aside by drawing 
attention to Charlemagne’s bloody conversion of the pagan Saxons, or 
to the violent labors of the Teutonic knights, or the Jesuit mission- 
aries. The story of those things would have to enter a history of the 
propagation of the Christian faith, however they might be viewed by 
the historian. And, similarly, a history of the propagation of the 
Muslim faith, to be complete and balanced, must take account of all 
things that have gone to spread it, whether direct persecution, weight 
of state influence, burden of taxation, personal insecurity, or peaceful 
preaching. And then there remains the essential difference that 
Christianity deals with religious things only, but Islam only realizes 
its own ideal in a Muslim state; these things are excrescences on the 
Christianity of a time, they inhere in the essential nature of Islam. 
Again, on p. 4, Mr. Arnold speaks of “that mythical personage, 
the Muslim warrior, with sword in one hand and Qur’an in the other,” 
and wishes to put in his place “the quiet, unobtrusive labors of the 
preacher and trader.” The Muslim warrior exactly as so described is 
certainly mythical, but a very little change in the description will 
bring out a true historical figure. The alternative was not of sword 
or Qur’an, but of sword, Qur’an, or tribute. This Mr. Arnold himself 
states on p. 46, and it shows at once the nature of a Muslim con- 
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quest. It is a conquest in a real sense, but the burden of conquest is 
on a religious basis. Further, what was the nature of this “tribute’’? 
Mr. Arnold has used von Kremer’s Kudturgeschichtliche Stretf{ziige, but 
he does not seem to have grasped the true character of the constitution 
of ‘Umar, which von Kremer was the first to state clearly in that little 
book. For the inhabitants of Arabia under that constitution the 
choice was Qur’an or exile——- Arabia was to be reserved as a sacred 
soil for Muslims. Outside of Arabia no Muslim might hold land; 
when a country was conquered, it was left in the hands of its original 
owners, with the obligation of paying a heavy rent tax for it to the 
Muslim state, also of paying a poll tax for each non-Muslim, and of 
furnishing all the necessities of life to the Muslim army of occupation 
which inhabited the camp cities built to hold the conquered countries. 
Thus the Muslims were preserved as a warrior caste, a fighting 
machine, with fighting as their only work ; they were supported by the 
subject peoples. This system was communistic, but it was a one-sided 
communism, in favor of one class. The Muslims would not buy— 
were not permitted to— and their fellows could not, for with the land 
went the rent tax. They could only embrace Islam, and, then, if they 
did, their land was taken from them and distributed among their 
former coreligionists; they themselves passed into the favored caste 
and received their share of the money paid into the state treasury. 
Naturally, they did embrace Islam, and to such an extent that the 
revenues were very seriously affected by the falling off in the poll 
tax. For this reason the constitution of ‘Umar eventually broke 
down; converts were compelled to pay the poll tax or a part of it, 
and Muslims began to hold land outside of Arabia. It was revived 
for atime by the pious Ummayyad Khalifa ‘Umar II [A. D. 717-20], 
but after his death again ceased. Under such a system as this it is 
easy to see how Islam spread. 

Returning to the life of Muhammad, as sketched here, we find the 
position taken up that all his wars were defensive,’that he was forced 
into a career of conquest. There are strong elements of humor here. 
Of course, it may be possible to contend that each forward movement 
on the part of Muhammad was forced from him by his enemies, but it 
is remarkable how these forward movements gradually brought him to 
the complete sovereignty of Arabia. 

Again, passing to the account of the early conquests of the Mus- 
lims after the death of Muhammad, much too great stress is laid on 
their religious fervor as a cause of their success. Undoubtedly, Islam 
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unified them and made their national existence more permanent, but 
Muhammad, the prophet, would have effected little, had he not also 
led a national movement and been succeeded and aided by great 
leaders. This character of the movement is shown by the fact, which 
Mr. Arnold himself gives (p. 44), though to prove quite a different 
thing, that Christian Arabs fought side by side with: Muslims in the 
early wars. 

Four appendices of great interest are added to the book. In the 
first of these the meaning of 7had is discussed, and all the passages 
in the Qur’an where the root occurs are quoted. It is contended (1) 
that the Qur’dn does not teach forcible conversion, (2) that it does 
not authorize unprovoked attack on unbelievers, (3) that the use of 
tthad in the sense of “warfare against unbelievers” is post-Qur’anic. 
The first point we can readily admit; the second we may admit also, 
but when the rider is added that all the wars of Muhammad were 
defensive, we can only admit that in a very Pickwickian sense; the 
third is quite improbable, and it is hard to see how it can be main- 
tained in the face of such passages as ix: 41, 82, 87, with their dis- 
tinction between those who fought and those who stayed at home. In 
the second appendix the well-known letter of al-Hashimi (whoever he 
was) addressed to al-Kindi (whoever he was), inviting him to embrace 
Islam, is given in translation. The whole question of the apology of 
this al-Kindi has still to be worked out, but I cannot agree with Mr. 
Arnold that the document has necessarily been mutilated. Third 
comes a brief appendix upon controversial literature between Muslims 
and others, and, fourth, one of great interest upon converts to Islam 
who have not come under direct missionary influence. The greater 
part is taken up by a translation from the 7uhfatu-l-adib (not arid, as 
printed) by ‘Abdu-llah ibn ‘Abdi-llah, a Christian priest who went over 
to Islam. He wrote in 1420 and gives in his work, an attack on 
Christianity and defense of Islam, an account of his own early life 
and conversion. Mr. Arnold seems to accept this as trustworthy 
throughout. To me the story of Nicolas Martil, the aged priest of 
Bologna, and how he secretly expounded to ‘Abdu-llah the Paraclete 
of John 14: 16, 16: 7, as a prophecy of Muhammad, is only a 
degree less evidently apocryphal than the similar story Sale translates 
from ‘the preface to the Muslim Spanish form of the gospel of St. 
Barnabas, in which Pope Sixtus V and his private library play a part. 
It is curious that in this story there is no reference to the corruption 
of meptxAurés into mapdxAyros that appears so often in Muslim apolo- 
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getic. That ‘Abdu-llah ibn ‘Abdi-llah had been a Christian priest, 
and one, too, of some learning, the quotations from his book given by 
Hughes in the Dictionary of Islam (pp. 212 {.) seem to make certain. 
That he told lies about his early life seems to me equally certain. 

I have marked a number of other points of interest, but can touch 
here upon only one more. On p. 50 Mr. Arnold gives the well- 
known instructions issued to the army of Syria by Abi Bakr on its 
first expedition. As commonly translated, a distinction was made 
between hermits and priests; the former were to be left in peace, but 
the latter slain. The last phrase fakhjiguhum bis-sayfi khafqa he trans- 
lates touch them only with the flat of the sword, and explains this as 
done in sign of authority. This rendering is certainly borne out by 
the regular meaning of the root 24/9 and gives a fairly good meaning, 
though not so pointed as the older version. Still, when we consider 
that daraba ‘ungahu does not mean simply he struck his neck, but he 
cut off his head, khfqg may have had a stronger meaning. Yet it is 
only fair to add that ath-Tha‘alibi in the /7gh gives kAfg as the word 
to use for a blow with a shoe (a@‘:), but ¢ré for a sword. 

But what, it may be asked, is the net result of this book? 
Undoubtedly, we have in it a clear picture of one side of Muslim reli- 
gious activity, which has been dim to us, if not quite unknown. We 
see here the single Muslim missionaries, belonging, perhaps, to some 
one of the great Darwish fraternities, perhaps quite unattached, per- 
haps merchants traveling for gain, perhaps prisoners in a foreign 
land; theologians and men unlettered, wandering mystics with strange 
claims to miracle, and men of business with an eye to the main chance, 
kings and beggars, men and women, we see them all doing their work in 
the station to which God has called them for the spread of their faith. 
Undoubtedly, the conquests of the Muslim faith, so preached, have 
been great. Almost all lands have known them; almost all have 
yielded them converts. And when the convert has been gained, he 
has been gained to an extent that modern Christian missions have not 
accomplished. The African Muslim and the Chinese Muslim stand 
beside the Arab, the Persian, and the Indian in close social fellowship. 
It has always been so. Christianity, too, in its earlier days, with its 
earliest missionaries, had this power; then it, too, was a real brother- 
hood that stood solid against all the powers of the outside world. But 
that seems irrecoverably past; the, Christian nations, for better or 
worse, have reached a stage of development that cannot assimilate the 
half-savage convert. Except in the rarest instances, he remains out- 
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side the pale, perhaps accepting his position, perhaps repelled by it to 
rejection at last of the faith itself. 

Another point that has greatly aided the success of Muslim mis- 
sionary efforts is the character of that faith. Although it has given 
birth to a theology of the greatest elaboration and subtility, it can be 
put in a form understandable to the most primitive mind. In this 
not the very crudest form of ‘“‘evangelical’’ Christianity can equal it. 
Thus it has appealed and must appeal to half-savage races, which can 
be reached and moved by its rationalism in faith and practical realism 
in life and morals, far sooner than by the idealism taught by Chris- 
tianity in both spheres. And, with this help thus given them, there 
can be no doubt as to the advance made by many of these races. This 
has especially been seen in the Muslim negro states growing up in 
central Africa. Islam has certainly meant a new life for them. It 
has been maintained—and the position is at least defensible —that for 
the negro in his present state Islam is fitted to do more good than 
Christianity ; it is undoubted that it has spread more easily and spon- 
taneously. What, however, will be the future of those races, whether 
they will ever emerge from the cu/-de-sac which Islam has proved to 
be for every other race, lies in the future ; we can only fear. 

Finally, I would most earnestly urge upon all who are interested 
in missions the importance of reading this book carefully. There is 
much to be learned from it. They will see in it Islam at its best, a 
living and life-giving Islam which must be known to be met. Our 
erganized mission effort can learn from the absolutely unorganized 
work of the Muslims what single men can do; it can learn how the 
missionary must adapt himself; and it can learn, most of all, how the 
old brotherhood in Christ must- be restored, if his kingdom is to 


come. 
DuncAN B. MACDONALD. 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Diz NATURWISSENSCHAFT IN IHREM SCHULDVERHALTNISS ZUM 
CHRISTENTHUM. Eline religionsgeschichtliche Skizze. Von 
Lic. MARTENSEN LarsseENn, Pfarrer in Vejlby bei Aarhus. 
Berlin: Verlag von Reuther & Reichard, 1897. Pp.iv+go, 
8vo. M. 1.60. 


Tuts brochure of go pages, translated by the author himself from the 
Danish into German, aims, as its title states, to show the indebtedness 
of natural science to Christianity. The motto, taken from the late 
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eminent professor of physiology in Berlin, Du Bois-Reymond, is strik- 
ing: “‘ However paradoxical it may seem, modern natural science owes 
its origin to Christianity.” 

The author thinks the fundamental idea he advocates may seem 
new and surprising to some of his readers. At first it impressed him 
in the same way ; but its truth was confirmed by the study of the his- 
tory of the ancient religions and by the views of modern investigators, 
particularly of Du Bois-Reymond and F. A. Lange, author of the Ats- 
tory of Materialism. We regards as equally unfounded the fears of 
Christians respecting the irreligious effects of natural science and the 
Opposition of scientists to Christianity. Faith and knowledge have 
long been wedded, and in the case of many Christians they are still 
firmly united. Has it now been made necessary, since knowledge has 
become science, to sever this union P 

The author admits that the church cannot claim always to have 
been the friend and promoter of science. It obliged Galileo to recant, 
refused to accept the results of geological research respecting the age 
of the earth, and opposed Darwinism. The Renaissance had to break 
the yoke of ecclesiasticism before science could flourish. The infer- 
ence that Christianity itself is hostile to science is, however, a mistake. 
Christianity and the variable dogmas of the church in different ages 
cannot be identified. It is wrong to attribute to the Christian religion 
what was done by the church after it became a state institution. 

Science has never flourished in heathen nations. In the sense in 
which we take the term science now, as involving exactness and finality, 
even the Greeks and Romans were but children. When Christianity came 
and entered the heathen nations, the Christians were naturally affected 
by their environment. Their mission to save the world made religious 
interests supreme. The failure of the Middle Ages to promote science 
is not due to Christianity, but to the superstitions, the culture, and the 
philosophies of the times. Even in more recent periods decisions 
have been made in the name of philosophy which are apt to be 
ascribed to religion. The author mentions the fact that the Jesuit 
Scheiner discovered the spots on the sun and informed his superior of 
the fact. The latter answered: “I have read Aristotle from beginning 
to end and found nothing about spots on the sun. Be convinced, there- 
fore, my son, that the spots are in thy glass or in thy eyes, but not in 
the sun.” 

We cannot follow the author in his argument to show that Christ 
and the Scriptures are favorable to natural science. In opposing tra- 
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ditionalism, in concentrating the attention of his disciples on spiritual 
objects, and in refusing to meddle with things not included in his 
special mission, Jesus laid the basis for the freedom of investigation 
required for the development of science. 

The conclusion reached is that science is indebted to Christianity, 
and the church is indebted to science. Views of science based on 
atheism and materialism, and that reduce all that takes place to physi- 
cal mechanism, are, of course, hostile to religion. Here is the conflict, 
the question being whether these views are correct. Even the scien- 
tist needs Christianity to teach him that there is something else than 
this crass materialism, that the soul and freedom and God are real- 
ities. Religion and science, God and nature, all are needed by man. 
The closing words are: ‘Thus history has shown us that it was Chris- 
tianity which helped man to understand and rule nature. History 
has also shown that a knowledge of nature has taught many to appre- 
ciate Christianity more fully. We have found what we sought: the 
memories of the past, in which Christianity and natural science were 
united. If we ask history whether the two should be severed, a decided 
No is the answer; and the same response is given if we ask the human 
heart.”’ 

This brochure is a valuable apologetic contribution to the contro- 
versy between religion and natural science. It is calculated to remove 
misapprehensions on both sides, and to promote friendly relations, and 
even codperation, where now antagonism prevails. Especially is credit 
due to the author for distinguishing so clearly between pure Chris- 
tianity and the failings of the historic church. 


J. H. W. STUCKENBERG. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASss. 


URTEXT UND UEBERSETZUNGEN DER BIBEL IN UEBERSICHTLICHER 
DaRSTELLUNG. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 
1897. Pp.iv-+ 240. M. 3. 


Ir was a very happy idea of the editor and the publishers of the 
new (third) edition of Herzog’s Real-Encyklopadie to publish the arti- 
cles on the text and translations of the Bible in a separate volume, 
thus making this part of the new edition accessible to many students 
who do not care to buy the newedition of the Protestantische Real- 
Encyklopedte. 
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The first article (pp. 1-15) treats of the text of the Old Testament. 
Originally written by the late Professor Dillmann, it has been revised 
by Delitzsch’s successor, F. Buhl. The literature is more complete 
than in the former editions. But the space being limited, Buhl did not 
enter into details. This gap is now filled by the stupendous work of 
Ginsburg, Jntroduction to the Massoretico-critical Edition of the Hebrew 
Bible, London, 1897. 

The second article (pp. 16-61) treats of the New Testament text, 
the written as well as the printed. Originally written by the famous 
Tischendorf, it is now published in a revised form by Oscar von Geb- 
hardt. This article is far superior to the work of the late Professor 
Schaff in his Companion to the Greek Testament. ‘The literature 
recorded by Gebhardt is surprising. There is hardly a European peri- 
odical which is not mentioned; and the author has with all diligence 
collected everything pertaining to his subject. As a matter of course, 
we find here things old and new, but the New Testament student will 
peruse this article of Gebhardt with great profit, in spite of what he 
finds in works like Scrivener’s. 

The articles on the versions begin with that on the Septuagint, orig- 
inally written by O. F. Fritzsche, but now prepared by Eberhard Nestle. 
This scholar has no equal in this department. He is a very careful 
writer, and, though a great deal has already been written on the Greek 
versions of the Old Testament, Nestle contributes something new. Thus 
he tells us a little story of the late Professor Hitzig, who always intro- 
duced his lectures in the theological seminary at Heidelberg with these 
words addressed to the students: ‘‘Gentlemen, have you a Septua- 
gint? If not, then sell all that you have and buy a Septuagint.” This 
in illustration of the importance of that version. The list of works 
referred to in the literature is surprising, although we miss the refer- 
ence to several articles published in the McClintock and Strong’s Cyclope- 
aa. 

The article on the Greek versions (pp. 62-84) is followed by that 
on the Latin translations (pp. 85-118), also by Fritzsche - Nestle. 
The hand of the reviser is visible everywhere. The article concludes 
with these words: ‘The time for Latin translations is gone, new 
translations would be an anachronism. The duty of the present and 
future is the hard task of translating into living languages, and to 
study most thoroughly the oldest Latin versions and make use of 
them.” 

The third article on versions refers to the German translations 
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(pp. 119-44), and is by Fritzsche and Nestle. The fourth, on the 
Egyptian version (pp. 144-7), by the same; the fifth, on the Ethi- 
opic (pp. 147-50), is by Praetorius; the sixth, on the Arabic (pp. 
150-55), is by Fritzsche and Nestle, from whom also comes the article 
on the Armenian versions (pp. 155-7). Gregory, of Leipzig, has pre- 
pared the article on English translations (pp. 157-60). The article 
on the Finn and Lapp versions is by Belsheim (pp. 160-61); that on 
the Georgian by Fritzsche and Nestle; on the Hebrew New Testament 
by Dalman; on the Judzo-Aramaic (Targumim) (pp. 163-70) by 
Volck and Nestle; that on the Celtic (pp. 171-3) by Zimmer; on 
the Lithuanian and Lettic (pp. 173-5) by Leskien; on the Magyar 
(pp. 175-8) by Balogh; on modern Greek (pp. 178-9) by Ph. 
Meyer; on the Dutch (pp. 179-84) by Nestle; on the Persian (pp. 
184-5) by Fritzsche and Nestle; on the Romance (pp. 185-205) by 
Reuss and Berger; on the Samaritan Pentateuch (pp. 205-6) by 
Nestle; on the Scandinavian versions (pp. 206-11) by Belsheim; on 
the Slavic (pp. 211-23) by Leskien. In the last-named section the 
author treats (1) of the ecclesiastical version of the Slavs of the East- 
ern Church (Bulgarians, Servians, Russians) ; (2) of translations into 
the vernacular of the Russians, Bulgarians, Servians; (3) of other 
translations of Slavic nations belonging either to the Roman Catholic 
or Protestant churches (as Sloven, Croat, Bohemian, Polish, Wend, the 
latter divided into lower and upper). The closing article treats of the 
Syriac versions (pp. 227-38) and is by Nestle. Here again we see 
the master hand of one of the best Syriac scholars of Europe. Speak- 
ing of the translations of the Bible in the service of missions, especially 
as produced by the British and Foreign Bible Society, whilst admit- 
ting the great love and zeal bestowed on such work, Nestle cannot 
forbear remarking that this wholesale production of versions is not a 
mere victory of genuine Christianity. With these words the volume 
ends. 

Of the volume as a whole it must be said that the specialist cannot 
do without it. Whether we subscribe to the statement of Nestle as 
regards the versions or not, certain it is that from a mere literary point 
of view they are of great interest. It may be added that the English 
student who wishes to acquaint himself with that which has already 
been accomplished in the field of Bible translation will find much 
material for his purpose in the articles in the Cyclopedia of Misstons. 

B. Pick. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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THE CLAIMS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Lectures delivered in 
connection with the sesquicentennial celebration of Prince- 
ton University. By Stantey Leatues, D.D., Professor of 
Old Testament Exegesis in King’s College, London. New 
York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1897. Pp. 73. Cloth, $1. 


THE purpose of these lectures, as announced by their author, is ‘to 
investigate the reasons for which we accept the Old Testament as the 
record of a revelation possessed of divine authority, and inquire how 
far they are affected by recent theories and speculations concerning 
it” (p. 1). This is a question which the intelligent layman is compe- 
tent to discuss, for,as Kuenen says: ‘‘The critic has no other Bible than 
the public, nor does he profess to find anything in his Bible that the 
ordinary reader cannot see” (p. 2). 

The presence of the supernatural in the Old Testament does not 
invalidate its claims, because it professes to be the record of a covenant 
made by God with men, and the formation of such a covenant inevi- 
tably involves the supernatural. The ultimate question is, therefore, 
one as to the veracity of the records. In favor of the truthfulness of 
the records is to be urged their antiquity, their directness and simplic- 
ity, the absence of any external evidence against them, and also the rela- 
tion existing between the Old and New Testaments, for the records of 
these two covenants are mutually interdependent. Professor Leathes 
pays his respects also to the opinion that the moral and spiritual lessons 
of the Old Testament are unaffected by the critical conclusions concern- 
ing the documents, and argues that the moral value of records which 
are either mythical or fraudulent cannot be very high, while the moral 
teaching which has been deduced from these narratives is left absolutely 
without foundation. This may be illustrated by Deuteronomy, for 
“no one could maintain that the ethical value of Deuteronomy would 
be the same whether it were fiction or the narration of a fact” (p. 45). 

The authenticity of the records is also supported by the impossibil- 
ity of accounting for the origin of the narratives, if they are only the 
productions of a later age. The historical books and the Psalms find 
their simplest and most natural interpretation in the setting which is 
given to them in the Old Testament itself, while the explanation of the 
prophetical books is just as simple on the traditional as on the modern 
critical theory, for no dissection and distribution of these books can 
eliminate “that feature of anticipation and foreknowledge which char- 
acterizes the Old Testament as a whole”’ (p. 64). 

The author has made a strong argument in favor of the traditional 
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view of the Bible, and the fact that this argument has been made by 
so competent a scholar as Professor Leathes should serve to check the 
zeal of those enthusiasts who would compel the adoption of the recent 
critical theories by the sheer weight of the authority of modern schol- 


arship. 
WALTER R. BETTERIDGE. 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINANY. 


BEITRAGE ZUR ISRAELITISCHEN UND JUDISCHEN RELIGIONSGE- 
SCHICHTE. Von Lic. Dr. Ernst SELLIN, Privatdozent der 
Theologie in Erlangen. Heft II: Israels Guter und Ideale. 
Erste Halfte. Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung Nachf. (Georg Béhme), 1897. Pp. viii+314. 
M. 6. 

THE first part of the Beztrdge discussed “Jahwes Verhaltnis zum 
israelitischen Volk und Individuum nach altisraelitischer Vorstellung.” 
The present volume properly assumes the conclusions reached in the 
earlier one, viz., in brief, that Israel’s belief, existing from the time of 
Moses, that Jahwe had chosen them as his own from among other 
peoples, and the development of this belief in the course of their his- 
tory, are to be accounted for by nothing less than an actual revelation 
of himself to Moses, and a real educating process conducted by him 
through command and providence. The purpose of the present 
volume, and its successor, promised after a year’s interval, is to discuss 
the relation in which the Israelite stood to Jahwe in daily life; his 
thoughts about goods and gifts expected from him and about the forms 
of life which most fully accord with his will, and in which there was 
the nearest approach to him. Inwhat goods and gifts was his favor to 
be seen, and what occurrences of life revealed his wrath? What did 
the Israelite think of the natural goods of life, what others did he 
recognize, and did he acknowledge God as the highest good? If so, 
how did this consciousness develop? 

Israel’s history is, for the present purpose, divided into four periods. 
The first closes with David’s reign, the second Sellin entitles the pro- 
phetic reaction against the secularization of the people, from Solomon to 
the Babylonian exile. The third and fourth periods, Israel under the 
influence of the prophetic reaction from the reform of Hezekiah and 
Josiah to the Maccabean times, and post-canonical Judaism, remain to 
form another volume. 

Sellin’s critical prepossessions are seen from the results of his 
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former volume. He does not admit an essential change from the early 
(popular) to the later (prophetic) religion. In literary criticism, also, 
he departs in not unimportant particulars from the Wellhausen school, 
although the whole plan of the Seifrdge vouches for his essential 
accord with current views. 

The “natural” goods of life as recognized in ancient Israel, such 
as strength, freedom, country, peace, joy, but especially victory, 
material prosperity, and children, were to them not natural, but gifts 
from Jahwe. Their strong faith in him as working immediately in the 
world, together with their simple cultural condition, prevented a gen- 
eral emphasis upon second causes. In his gifts they saw the means to 
religious ends, for they expressed his thought and disposition toward 
them. 

Even in early times there were beginnings of a conflict between, 
é. g., the religious and the secular valuation of the goods of life, 
between the desire to gain them and obedience to the moral law of 
God which often stood in the way, between the theory of divine 
blessings and retributions in their life and actual facts observed. And 
yet he finds in this period no systematic reaction against the high 
valuation of natural goods. The pessimism of Gen. 2—11 is not an 
importation from the East, but is the Israelitish view of what life is 
outside the limits of the chosen people of Jahwe. The rise of prophets, 
priests, and Nazirites was not for the sake of a protest against such high 
valuation. 

In the second period the conditions that had favored a religious 
valuation of natural goods were altered. Second causes contributed 
more evidently to happiness and prosperity ; commerce, business, army 
organization engrossed the attention. Natural goods were valued 
more for their own sake. Moral obligations did not weigh so heavily. 
Rewards and punishments in this life lost their quondam force. 
Against this secularization appeared the prophets. They did not 
attempt to restore cultura] conditions which had gone forever; they 
accepted the present so far as it was inevitable. Natural goods, with 
their earlier religious value, are by the prophets projected into the 
future as an ideal to be realized in Messianic times. In the meantime 
they held before Israel, in their place, moral and religious goods, and 
divinely appointed and used means of grace. 

Attractive as the book is in its general aim, the details of the dis- 
cussion involve still more interesting features, which cannot be further 
mentioned. The religious history of Israel is not like a stream flow- 
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ing from a single spring within a straight channel, but like one con- 
stantly varied by the various contour of its banks, and ever and anon 
receiving brooks and rivulets to swell its volume. The limitations 
and exceptions, by no means rare, the numerous controverted ques- 
tions, and the valuable exegetical matter require, and reward, a diligent 


study of the book. Owen H. GartEs. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


THe HEsBREws IN Eoypt AND THEIR Exopus. By ALEXANDER 
WHEELOCK THAYER. Peoria: E. S. Willcox, 1897. Pp. v 
+315. $1.50. 

AccorDING to Mr. Thayer the great roll extending from Genesis 
to Kings, inclusive, was written in Babylonia between 536 and 517 to 
prevent a return of the Davidic dynasty. It consisted of two compila- 
tions, D or Deuteronomy, made in the reign of Hezekiah, and B, com- 
prising material from different ages. The Mosaic period furnished 
the decalogue, the itineraries, the earlier genealogies, the description 
of the temple-tent. Parts of the law were used as text-books in 
Samuel’s “ prophetic schools ;”” while some apocryphal stories of Joseph 
and of Moses were inserted ca. 350 by the ‘“‘great assembly.” As to 
the topography, Succoth was only a row of booths, Baal Zephon an 
idol, Migdol a tower, Yam Stiph a continuation of the Herodpolitan 
gulf, Shur a kind of Chinese wall, Paran a strip of land running 
through Negeb into Et Tih, Sinai the modern Jebel Araif. Joseph 
came into Egypt in the time of Meren Ptah. The Hebrews were never 
in bondage. But in the reign of Ramessu IV they desired to return 
to Canaan, and sent Moses and Aaron to the court at Thebes to secure 
a permit. On leaving, the Hebrew princes emancipated and brought 
with them the king’s Palestinian slaves. Yam Sfph was crossed 
between lakes Timzah and Ballah. At Sinai the slaves were adopted 
as the seed of Abraham. But many of these freedmen were subse- 
quently put to death for worshiping a golden Apis bull. 

Genesis-Kings may have been one historical compilation. But the 
chief evidence of this is the use in Joshua-Kings of those pentateuchal 
sources Mr. Thayer ignores. Their present of a golden crown for 
Zerubbabel’s coronation indicates the sympathies of the Babylonian ~ 
Jews. 2 Kings 18:4 is too weak to bear the weight of Deuter- 
onomy. The decalogue reflects the teaching of the prophets. The 
forty stations seem to have been created to correspond with the forty 
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years of wandering. A luxuriant family tree is with all races an object 
of desire, and the wish is the father of the thought. Mr. Thayer’s 
chronology is based on the line Levi, Kohath, Amram, Moses. Would 
not Joseph, Ephraim, Beriah, Rephah, Telah, Tahan, Elishama, Nun, 
Joshua do as well? It is the Egypt of the twenty-sixth dynasty the 
Elohist knows. If Samuel used ‘“‘the law” in his seminaries, he must 
have given a pretty liberal construction to his standards. No local 
name has been satisfactorily identified. Noteven Pithom. The objec- 
tions of Lepsius have never been met, and Revillout still rejects the 
identification with Tell el Maskhuta. On Naville’s Pihachiroth-Pike- 
rehet cf my observations in Hebraica, X, p.161. In Num. 14: 25 (Je), 
21:4(E), 1 Kings 9:26(J) Yam Siph is the Aelanitic gulf. According 
to Miller there was no great wall, cf. Asten und Europa, p. 45. Stade, 
Wellhausen, Sayce, Winckler, and Moore think that Hebrew tradition 
placed Sinai east of the ‘Akabah. Deut. 1:2 is against Jebel Araif. 
The story of the Rutennu slaves and their emancipation and adoption 
belongs to the realm of pure fiction. Ramessu II may have suffered 
undeserved obloquy as ‘“‘the Pharaoh of the oppression.”” But Mer en 
Ptah, who in Palestine “ devastated Israel and left it without grain,” can 
no more be Joseph’s benefactor than “the Pharaoh of the Exodus.” 
Signs are multiplying of the presence in Palestine long before 
Ramessu IV (1208-1202) of tribes and tribal names playing an 
important part in later Hebrew history. ‘ Israel” is now one of these. 


NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Dr ELOHISTH PENTATEUCHIC] PRIORIS, QUI VOCATUR, ETHICA. 
Dissertatio Theologica, quam ordinis theologorum summe 
reverendi auctoritate in Academia Friderico-Alexandrina 
Erlangensi ad honores licentiati theologiz rite capessendos 
die XXV. mensis Julii MDCCCXCVI, hora X, in aula pub- 
lice defendet Justys KOBERLE, cand. theol, MDCCCXCVI. 
Typis Friderici Junge typographi aule regiz Bavarice et 
universitatis Erlangensis. Pp. 98. 

TuIs dissertation does not consider at all pentateuchal analysis as 
such. It assumes, as already proved, the existence within the Pen- 
tateuch of different documents with well-defined limits. One of these 
documents, more often known as the Priests’ Code, but called by the 
author the Former Elohist and represented by the symbol P, is dis- 
cussed by him with reference to its ethical teachings. The similar 
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code H, the Law of Holiness, existing within P, is included in the 
discussion. FP is treated simply as a book, and not at all with refer- 
ence to the historical circumstances of its origin. 

The author seems to define ethics in the following rather vague 
terms: “ whatever things are done by man endowed with free will for 
the sake of attaining some definite end,’ and says that, therefore, the 
present discussion is concerned with ‘‘ whatever things should be 
observed by the people and by individuals in order to attain the end 
set before the people and individuals by God.” This “end” he finds 
to be the communion of God and Israel, which was brought about by 
the covenant between them. ‘The way for the people to attain this 
end was by holiness, because God is holy. The holiness of God 1s 
defined as his perfection, which is opposed to all impurity, and hence 
it is practically equivalent to purity. Nearly all the regulations of P 
are designed to show ways to escape various kinds of impurity, in 
other words, to be holy as God is holy. The reasoning by which the 
author seeks to show that the holiness of God is the underlying prin- 
ciple in the different cases is ingenious, but not always convincing. 

The author touches on many controverted points, and, therefore, it 
would not be surprising if no one should agree with him in all his 
conclusions. His fairness and clearness of statement, however, are 
usually noticeable. A fewcriticisms may be offered. It is rather a seri- 
ous omission that so few books were consulted which are printed in other 
languages than German. The author makes some inferences not fully 
warranted by the evidence in trying to find in P a symmetrical ethical 
system. The consideration of customs and institutions among other 
Semitic nations similar to those of Israel, ¢. g., in reference to sacri- 
fices, is designedly omitted, and yet it would have helped to truer con- 
ceptions at certain points. The idea of the omnipotence of God can- 
not fairly be deduced from the phrase "3D oN alone, as the author 
does on p. 5, even if the usual.derivation of "J be the correct one. 
The word 3) (Deut. 23:21) is on p. 88 apparently confused with 
the words "3 and suin. Minor typographical errors are not infre- 
quent. 

This thesis has an indirect bearing on the question of pentateuchal 
analysis. The fact that the ethical system of P is not entirely com- 
plete, but must be supplemented from the other codes, which is recog- 
nized on pp. 10, 25, 30, and 40, may suggest that the current analysis 
is not so certainly correct as the author assumes it to be. The book also 
contributes directly much material which will be found very helpful in 
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the consideration of the ethics of the Old Testament in general. No 
one can fail to find the book stimulating and instructive, if not at all 


oints conclusive. 
P GEORGE RICKER BERRY. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY. 


BEITRAGE ZUR ENTSTEHUNGSGESCHICHTE DES PENTATEUCHS. Von 
D. Aucust KLOSTERMANN. 


Tuis is the title of a series of articles in the Weue kirchliche Zeit- 
sthrift (January—May, 1897), a continuation of some previous articles 
on the same subject, which were subsequently republished in book 
form. The object of the present series is stated to be, not the discus- 
sion of all the various archzological and historical questions which 
might be raised, but simply the literary and historical investigation as 
to authorship, date, and original form of the primitive pentateuchal 
narrative. In the execution of this purpose the writer confines him- 
self totwo features of that narrative: (1) the description of the Mosaic 
sanctuary and (2) of the arrangement of the Israelitish camp (Ex., 
chaps. 25-31 and 35-40). These two features are selected as central 
points, as it were, of great importance, around which all other subor- 
dinate matters are grouped. 

After briefly setting forth the fundamental nature of these two sub- 
jects as treated in the pentateuchal narrative, the writer next proceeds 
to an investigation of the state of the text. The different Hebrew and 
Greek texts, as they stand today, show traces of many different recen- 
sions. While remarkable differences exist between the Greek and the 
Hebrew, ¢. g., in those sections which treat of the construction and 
furnishing of the sanctuary (Ex., chaps. 36—40), it must also be noted 
that the different Greek texts differ among themselves. Even the pre- 
hexaplar Greek text must have presented a mixture of different trans- 
lations, or different recensions, and investigation shows also that the 
Vatican text, as compared with Origen’s Hexaplar, goes back to a 
simpler and briefer type differing materially from the present Hebrew 
text. In its present form, however, it resembles the Hebrew text more 
closely. This, however, is the result of later changes and additions. 
As it now stands, even those portions, ¢. g., certain verses in chaps. 
35, 36, and 37, which seem to be most literally translated from the 
Hebrew, when studied more carefully, make the impression of careful 
arrangement and fitting together of different fragments. The conclu- 
sion is reached, accordingly, that the Hebrew text of Ex., chaps. 25-40, 
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is, in the main, unquestionably more original and trustworthy than the 
Greek texts, as they now stand, although even the Hebrew text pre- 
sents traces of different recensions. 

One such trace is discovered in the use of the terms M4 and 
mess. The confusion with which these terms seem to be used leads 
to a special investigation of their use and significance. As the result 
of this investigation of the symbolism embodied in the ark it is main- 
tained that in the original pentateuchal narrative the ark was called 
the ark of the M™2, because it contained the tables of the A", or, 
briefly, the NM". It was called the MV ark, or the M79, because it 
symbolized the invisible presence of God, who is enthroned among 
the cherubim. Ata later time this distinction was lost sight of, and 
the expressions “ark of the M3” and “ark of the M7” were 
regarded as synonymous, and hence “tables of the MNP” and “ tables 
of the M""3”’ were used interchangeably, and finally a recension took 
place which substituted M79 for M2 in many places. This substi- 
tution, however, was not accomplished with such uniformity in the 
Septuagint as in the Hebrew. 

Another point taken up is the relation of the expressions "9'VQ bon 
and 33" jw. These terms seem to be used interchangeably, and 
yet careful investigation shows that the expression “¥'/ lets is 
inserted in many places where it does not belong. 

As a result of these investigations it is maintained that: (1) At a 
very early period the pentateuchal narrative was a literary unity, but a 
composite unity, so to speak, formed by combining three elements, (a) 
fragments of narratives and anecdotes using the expression ‘ark of 
the Covenant,” “ark of Jehovah,” and in which the sanctuary was 
called 3¥5°%3 Sr ; (4) liturgical directions which also used the term 
soa Ss; (0) an account of the divine command to erect a sanctu- 
ary and an account of the fulfillment of this command, in which the 
ark was called “the ark of the MUD” or “ the MAW,” and the sanctu- 
ary was called “the (wn of the MAY,” or “the wwe.” In order to 
bear out this last-named point, however, the text of the passage (Ex. 
33:7-11) must be changed so as to make it contain an account of the 
command of Jehovah to erect a sanctuary. (2) It is maintained that 
the modern designation of P as the author of Ex. 25-31 and 35—40, 
and of the bulk of Leviticus, is misleading, useless, and meaningless. 

On the one hand, a merely superficial examination of the vocabu- 
jary of the present Hebrew text furnishes a very uncertain criterion on 
which to form a judgment as to identity or diversity of the authorship 
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of the various portions, for the specific occurrence of specific terms is 
often the result of subsequent recensions. And, on the other hand, a 
more careful study of these different terms, ¢.¢g., "2 TY wn and 
773 Sor, shows that P itself is by no, means homogeneous, but a 
composite. To divide the Pentateuch into J and P and D is like the 
tailors dividing the world into tailors and non-tailors. 

In regard to this whole investigation and its results, it must be 
observed that both Klostermann and some of his critics and reviewers 
lay too much stress on minute differences of vocabulary as the ground 
of analyzing the Pentateuch into its supposed documents. That, 
although a strong, is by no means the strongest ground of the sup- 
posed division. A much stronger ground is the study of the history 
of Israel. That study reveals (or is alleged to reveal) an evident gra- 
dation in the laws of the Pentateuch (or Hexateuch), discrepancies 
between alleged laws and the real historical situation and transactions, 
and correspondence between historical periods and the ascertained 
strata of laws. After considerable ingenious speculation on the sym- 
bolism conveyed in the pentateuchal narrative concerning the ark and 
its belongings and surroundings, some rather arbitrary and capricious 
emendations of the text, similar to those which have been noticed 
in the writer’s commentary on the books of Samuel and of Kings, and 
some fanciful theorizing as to what the narrative might have contained 
in its original form, the fourth and last installment of these articles 
takes up the question of the probable date of the composition of these 
chapters. 

The current hypothesis of Wellhausen is subjected to a keen criti- 
cism. This hypothesis finds one of its supports in the vision of 
Ezekiel. Ezekiel, it is alleged, draws upon his fancy and depicts a 
new temple and describes its cultus, with the intention of having this 
temple and its cultus adopted in the religious life of the people. In 
the same way the pentateuchal narrative is a deliberate fiction for the 
purpose of foisting a new system of cultus upon the people. Kloster- 
mann, however, points out the difference between Ezekiel and the 
pentateuchal narrative. Ezekiel is professedly a prophet, who con- 
sciously and avowedly speaks of the ideal and the future. The Penta- 
teuch, however, is a narrative, and professes to relate sober and well- 
authenticated facts. The desire to influence the cultus of his people 
or impose innovations of cultus is nowhere hinted at. 

It might easily be argued against Klostermann, however, that the 
very fact that Ezekiel, speaking in his own name as a prophet and 
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using the form of prophetic vision, did not succeed in actualizing his 
ideals of cultus might easily have led the supposed author of the 
Pentateuch (or P) to try the other plan of anonymous historical nar- 
rative as more likely to produce the desired result. 

Again, Klostermann argues that the story of the ark and the tab- 
ernacle in the wilderness was not likely to have been suggested by the 
erection of Solomon’s temple, because Solomon’s temple derived its 
sanctity only from the presence of the ark. 

The difficulties and objections in the way of accepting the current 
Wellhausen hypothesis are presented in a masterful manner. On the 
supposition that it was a deliberate fiction, the difficulties in the way of 
inducing the people to accept it as truth, and the further difficulties of 
making them adopt the cultus therein described, are enormous. For, 
granted that the people were persuaded to accept the narrative as true, 
how could it be made to appear that cultus regulations alleged to have 
been given ages ago and under entirely different surroundings were 
applicable and binding in times and circumstances as they then 
existed ?P 

It might be argued, on the other hand, however, that this reasoning 
proceeds upon a misunderstanding of what took place according to 
the current hypothesis. It is not maintained that a narrative and a 
system of cultus were manufactured, so to speak, and imposed on 
the people. But, beginning with a sacred tradition derived from 
remote antiquity, there was areal germ of accepted cultus prescriptions. 
This germ developed itself in a very gradual, but perfectly natural, 
process of development. The forces that contributed to its develop- 
ment and that effected in time its modification or the substitution of 
one form or one set of laws for another were subtle, multifarious, and 
complex. At no time was there a conscious break with the traditions 
of the past. At no time did conscious and intentional fiction enter in 
as an element of these transmuting forces. 

Dr. Klostermann is on surer ground and argues with greater show 
of reason when he shows the absurdity of maintaining that the rich 
and varied Hebrew literature — Job, Psalms, Proverbs, deutero-Isaiah, 
and the Pentateuch —all originated during a period of comparatively 
few years, in exilic and post-exilic times. 

The reasoning from the light which may be thrown on the history 
of the Pentateuch from the study of German religious, social, eco- 
nomic, and political history is very felicitous. It is doubtless true, as 
he says, that modern scholars are influenced more by learned books, 
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gotten up in the retirement of libraries, and setting forth the 
unfounded theories and speculations of other scholars, than by a first- 
hand knowledge of affairs and actual personal study of the field. Inthe 
light of Harnack’s recent utterances on the subject of New Testament lit- 
erature, the conclusion does not seem unwarranted that the current 
pentateuchal hypothesis will eventually meet the same fate that befell 
Baur’s reconstructions of the New Testament literature. 

In conclusion Dr. Klostermann states the reasons which convince 
him that the narrative under consideration goes back to David, and 
from him to its historical kernel in the wilderness. 

The reasonableness, consistency, and inherent probability of the 
narrative as it stands, particularly in regard to the arrangement of the 
Israelitish camp and the constructive furnishing of the sanctuary, are 
put forth with convincing power. 

That Moses should have been favored with a divine vision to instruct 
him as to the sanctuary which he was to construct is argued to have 
been probable, both from the nature of the case, which demands that 
divine worship shall be based on divinely communicated regulations, 
and from various considerations and experiences which prepared him 
psychologically for receiving such a vision. These were, frst, the 
naturalness of entertaining the idea of preparing a place and a sanctu- 
ary which should embody the newly revealed idea of the covenant ; 
second, the recollection of the sanctuary which God himself erected, 
with all its sacraments and sacred acts and occupation, for our first 
parents [this reason is rather fanciful]; ¢427d, the contemplation of the 
army of nomadic Israel, dwelling in tents, in the midst of whom Jeho- 
vah dwelt; and, fourth, his familiarity with the Egyptian practice of 
using material things, as the letters of a symbolical alphabet, by means 
of which intelligent expression might be given to important spiritual 
and sacred truths. 


ABEL H. HUvIZINGA. 
FISHKILL, N. Y. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. The Books 
of Joel and Amos, with Introduction and Notes. By Rev. S. 
R. Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Cambridge: At the University Press ; 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1897. Pp. 244, 
16mo. Cloth, $1, zeit. 


THE volume upon Joel and Amos will prove one of the most popu- 
lar issues in the Cambridge Bible series. In it may be observed that 
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sober judgment and conservative temper for which the author is distin- 
guished, the same learning and discrimination he has manifested in 
former works, and perhaps an even greater degree of skill in con- 
densation. Students of Driver’s /xtroduction will find that the author’s 
views of the prophecy of Joel have sustained no substantial change— 
the conclusions there stated being simply reinforced and elaborated — 
but he has presented a new section on the interpretation of the prophe- 
cies, one of the most satisfactory parts of the book. In this he con- 
cludes that the scourge of locusts mentioned in chap. 1 the people 
had actually endured, and that from this was suggested to the prophet’s 
imagination the still more formidable swarms of the second chapter, 
which he regarded as the immediate precursors of Jehovah’s day. 
This day of Jehovah Driver regards as containing the central thought 
of the prophecy, suggested to Joel, as to other prophets, by extraor- 
dinary visitations of God, and including the idea of Jehovah’s final 
interposition in the affairs of men to punish wrong and establish 
right. According to Driver, the chief difference between Joel and his 
predecessors lies in the emphasis that Joel throws on “the distinction 
between Israel and the nations” rather than between “the righteous 
and the wicked in Israel itself,’”’ an emphasis which, in Joel, led to no 
real extravagance, though made the occasion perhaps for the later 
“ particularistic’”’ idea of the Jews, and itself but a partial view of 
God’s attitude to the nations. 

In the introduction to Amos are two sections, for the most part 
new, on the “characteristic teaching of Amos,” and on “some lit- 
erary aspects of Amos’s book.” In the first the writer calls attention to 
the emphasis placed by Amos upon moral standards of living as appli- 
cable to Israel no less than to the other peoples, and in the second, 
with some reservation, he is inclined to reject the views of several of 
the best interpreters of Amos when they question the genuineness of 
portions of the present book. 

In the exposition are set forth in compact form the accomplished 
results of modern scholarship, or the precise nature of the uncertainty, 
where opinions are still divided. It would be easy to multiply illus- 
trations, but it is sufficient to refer to the many and valuable geo- 
graphical notes to be found in the appropriate places, to such notes as 
those on /ocusts and their ravages, wine, winds and rain, implements of 
peace and war, threshing-board, tithes, mourning customs, offerings, 
musical instruments, Jehovah of hosts, Virgin of Israel, Torah, Naztrites, 
slave dealing, return to God, spirttual gifts, visions. 
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The book here reviewed will be a very convenient commentary, 
and will undoubtedly have a wide circulation. 
CHARLES RuFrus Brown. 


THE NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, - 
Newton Center, Mass. 


IsaiaAH. A Study of Chapters I-XII. By H. G. MITcHELL, 
Professor in Boston University. New York and Boston: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1897. Pp. 263, 12mo. $2. 


THE last critical commentary on Isaiah by an American scholar 
appeared in 1847; fifty years is surely long enough to wait for another. 
The progress of half a century is indicated by the list of more than a 
hundred works on Isaiah, three-fourths of which have been published 
since Alexander’s portly volumes. ‘These authorities are not paraded, 
but cited appositely, one or more of them on almost every page, old 
and new mingling freely, Calvin, Vitringa, and Henry with Cheyne, 
Duhm, and Skinner. The only important commentator omitted is 
Drechsler ; and Orelli’s revised edition should have been used, as it 
differs from the first. Frequent and judicious remarks on grammati- 
cal points exhibit the solid basis that underlies the exposition. A 
good measure of independence is manifest in the critical and exegeti- 
cal conclusions, the reasons for which are commonly stated with brev- 
ity, sometimes with fullness and with much force, as on 7:14; 9: 5-6. 
Here and there conjectural emendations of value are suggested, e¢. g., 
at 10:13, 25, 27 f. 

The translation, occupying pp. 60-81, is to be highly com- 
mended as a whole; it combines the best features of Cheyne and 
Skinner, sometimes improving on them both. Occasionally it misses 
the vividness of the original, as in the prosaic insertion of dui, which, 
and as for in 1:6, 7, or of and in to:9. In1:13 “vegetable offer- 
ing” is not only unrythmical, but incorrect; see W.J. Beecher, Journal 
of Biblical Literature, V, 73. A misleading paronomasia, where the 
original has none, is introduced at 1: 11 (fat of fatlings), and a double 
one at 2: 21 (rents of rocks, and clefts of cliffs). Other instances of 
oversight are due partly to errors of proof; it is important to correct 
8:7 (p. 92) to 8: 16, and the word “‘latest”’ (p. 33) to “earliest.” 

The author frequently opposes, with native good sense, the critical 
theories of Cheyne and the recent German critics ; but when the ques- 
tion relates to authorship, the historical tradition is too often held 
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guilty until proved to be innocent. Out of a total of 252 verses, fifty- 
six whole verses, besides numerous parts, are pronounced ungenuine; 
and yet, as everyone knows, these twelve chapters were given, until 
recently, to Isaiah ez d/oc’ by the analysts themselves. Metrical con- 
siderations have some weight in these judgments, but are seldom deci- 
sive. Our author remarks (p. 30): ‘Oriental poets allow them- 
selves greater liberty than is permitted occidental singers. .... 
[Isaiah] seems not to have permitted himself to be trammeled by met- 
rical considerations, but freely to have lengthened and shortened his 
lines and strophes to suit the flow of his thought.” This is well said, 
but Professor Mitchell inclines to forget it; moreover, he has neg- 
lected a golden opportunity of working out this subject of meters in 
detail. 

Objection to the genuineness of a given passage is oftener made 
on account of its unlikeness to the acknowledged writings of Isaiah, 
either in style, spirit, or religious development; but, on the other 
hand, 9:15 falls under suspicion because it resembles the Isaian pass- 
age 3:12. In fact, subjective arguments play an undue part; as 
when it is stated (p. 236) that voN pe by is “clearly” an inter- 
polation, whereas Dillmann regards that very phrase as characteristic 
of Isaiah; or as when Duhm is followed again in throwing out 8: 23, 
no notice being taken of Skinner’s answer. A tone far too confident 
appears at p. 113: “Isaiah cannot have foretold the universal prev- 
alence of the Hebrew religion. That idea was a later development ;”’ 
and again, p. 249: ‘‘The final touch was not given to this picture 
by Isaiah. He did not see the entire breadth of Jehovah’s purpose.” 
What Isaiah could not foretell, and did not see, no man now living is 
wise enough to say. 

The last paragraph of the book compares Isaiah with the unknown 
prophet who published chaps. i-xii centuries later. Those who feel 
the need of such a supplementary prophet (as distinct from an editor 
who revises with a few brief touches) are wont to refer to the wide 
difference in religious development between Isaiah’s time and his; to 
the divergence of tone and outlook and ideas between the old and the 
new Israel. Professor Mitchell shows that the future of God’s people 
lay close to the heart of Isaiah, and that the same was true of this 
prophet X. Isaiah confessed that Israel’s sins merited divine displeas- 
ure; X confessed the same of his people. Isaiah believed in, and 
labored for, their restoration; so did X. There can be no doubt of 
the matter, for this very phrase, “there can be no doubt what they 
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taught concerning it” [the future of God’s people], is Professor 
Mitchell’s own. If it is replied that, after all, he has represented the 
twelve chapters as containing irreconcilable fragments, one has only 
to turn from the end of the book to the beginning, and find there an 
elaborate analysis, binding the whole into a logical unity. 

Professor Mitchell has done excellent service by putting in popular 
form the arguments for a plurality of authors, whence it appears how 


slight those arguments are. 


Wo. H. Coss. 
BosTon, MASS. 


GRAMMATIK DES NEUTESTAMENTLICHEN GRIECHISCH. Von FRIED- 
RIicH Brass, Ph.D., Litt.D. (Dublin), ordentlichem Profes- 
sor der klassischen Philologie an der Universitat Halle- 
Wittenberg. Gédttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1896. 
Pp. xii-+ 329. M. 5.40. 

FRIEDRICH Buass, of Halle, is certainly one of the great scholars of 
Germany — acute, incisive, learned, sane. He is one of the few uni- 
versity professors of that country who began their career as teachers in 
gymmnasia, and perhaps he owes to this pedagogical experience part of 
the practical sense which he displays in his writings. His greatest 
work is a history of Attic eloquence in four large volumes. In con- 
nection with this he has edited the extant texts of almost all of the 
Greek authors, has published a judicious commentary on some of the 
orations of Demosthenes, and has written a history of later Greek ora- 
tory. No other man has done so much as he to recall the important 
observations of the ancient rhetoricians on the arrangements of words 
and clauses. He discovered the principle of rhythm in the orations of 
Demosthenes and others, pointing out the exact balance of clauses, 
and showing that Greek rhetorical rhythm was based on the metrical 
quantity of the syllables, and that the world’s greatest orator avoided a 
succession of three short syllables. These principles were applied 
rather boldly by the discoverer to the constitujon of the text, and in 
some cases his views have varied, but always openly. Professor Blass 
has edited, with notes, also several lives of Plutarch. One of his 
earliest philological writings was a treatise on the pronunciation of 
Greek, which has been enlarged in successive editions and now is 
translated into English —a work of sound learning and good sense 
on a subject which has stimulated many writers to foolish absurdities, 
men in general being fond to daftness of their own system of pronun- 
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ciation. He has published also a convenient edition of Aristotle’s 
Constitution of Athens, and has shown his scholarship in the field of 
lyric poetry. To him we owe the excellent treatises on criticism, her- 
meneutics, and paleography in Miller’s Handbook of Classical Philol- 
ogy. Of special importance in connection with the work at present 
before us is his revision of the first half of Kiihner’s Griechische Gram- 
matik, in two large volumes, which is the fullest statement yet made of 
facts with regard to the sounds and inflections of the Greek language. 
The range of his scholarship is manifest, and in each department he is 
a master. No other classical scholar of such distinction, except Lach- 
mann, of Berlin, has given in this century serious attention to the 
interpretation of the New Testament. Most scholars, therefore, were 
astonished two years ago when Blass published an Faditio Philologica 
of the Greek text of the Acts of the Apostles, ‘sive Lucz ad Theophi- 
lum liber alter,” with critical apparatus, Latin commentary, and index 
of words. In his preface he showed a humorous appreciation of the 
criticism which would be passed upon him, a classical philologist, for 
preparing an edition with Latin critical and exegetical commentary of 
a writing of the New Testament, and that, too, not with the intent to 
dissect it and to show that Luke could not have written the book of the 
Acts, but simply to elucidate its meaning and composition. One of 
his aims in preparing this edition may have been to maintain the 
claims to consideration of the form of tradition which is best represented 
by the Codex Bezze, and in 1896 he published in Leipzig a text 
edition of the Acts, “secundum formam que videtur Romanam,” 
thinking quite possible the view that this was derived from the first 
draft of Luke’s work. Within the last weeks he has published a 
critical edition of the gospel of Luke, ‘secundum formam que videtur 
Romanam,” explaining ingeniously why the Roman copy of the gospel 
should be later than that of Antioch, while the Roman copy of the 
Acts appears fuller and earlier than that from which the fextus receptus 
is derived. He has recently received the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Theology from the University of Greifswald for his services to theology. 
In the introduction and commentary of his larger edition of the 
Acts ne made such acute and interesting observations on the language 
of the New Testament that scholars were prepared to welcome from 
him such a grammar as lies before us. 

Classical philology is no longer the mere hand-maid of theology, 
but theology still needs the service of philologists, and will gain 
immensely if reverent scholars like Blass will apply to the study of the 
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New Testament the principles of criticism and interpretation which 
they have long applied successfully to the investigation of the thought 
and language of Plato, Demosthenes, and Aristotle. A _ classical 
philologist must regret that so large a proportion of the teachers of 
New Testament Greek in this country are primarily theologians and 
only secondarily philologists, if indeed they are philologists at all. 
Professor Thayer and Professor Burton have too few like-minded 
colleagues in America. The writings of the church Fathers, where 
studied at allin our land, are generally studied in English translations, 
for theological doctrine ; and the Septuagint translation of the Old 
Testament is studied chiefly in the hope of gaining new light for text 
criticism, rather than for gaining a better understanding of the language 
of the New Testament. : 

Blass’s Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch devotes seventy - 
one pages to sounds and forms, 226 pages to syntax, and thirty pages to 
indexes, including one of passages cited. It thus gives a rather larger 
proportional space to sounds and forms than Winer and Buttmann had 
done, although it, too, assumes familiar acquaintance with the classical 
language, and gives no paradigms. It is condensed almost to the last 
degree, abbreviations being used of many familiar words, and 
references being made with ingenious brevity,— “‘IC15,” being used for 
the ordinary “1 Cor. 15:9.’’ The pages are printed very “solid,” 
and contain much matter. Perhapsthe book would have been more read- 
able and attractive to the eye if the condensation had not gone so far. 

The author acknowledges his special indebtedness to Professor 
Burton’s Vew Testament Moods and Tenses and to Viteau’s Etude sur le 
Grec du Nouveau Testament. He cites the readings of MSS., not those 
of editions, as is usual in such works ; and this is distinctly instructive 
and a great aid toward securing an independent judgment of the value 
and characteristics of the different MSS. He has nothing to say about 
higher criticism, but cites as Pauline all of the epistles which have 
come to us under the name of Paul, though he separates the apocalypse 
from the gospel and epistles of John. In general he thinks the church 
would do well to keep the époAcyovpeva apart from the dyriAecyoueva. 
The references to the Septuagint version are many, but the author 
avows openly that for these he is largely indebted to others. He 
expresses a wish, which many have thought, that we had a grammar 
of the Septuagint Greek. He draws many illustrations for the 
vulgar dialect of the Greeks from documents recently found on Egyptian 
papyrus of the time of Christ, and from the modern Greek language, 
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as well as from the epistles of Barnabas and of Clemens Romanus, the 
Shepherd of Hermas, and the Clementine homilies,— showing how 
this vulgar dialect, the xowy, stands between the classical language and 
the modern tongue, which is the last stage in the development of 
Greek speech. 

The reader will be interested in some observations which are taken 
from this volume: The writings of the New Testament are composed 
in the language of the Hellenized Orient where, by the side of the 
native tongue, Greek was the speech of everyday life, but where the 
people were only slightly affected by Greek culture and had only slight 
acquaintance with Greek literature. The xowy, which is the basis of 
the language of the New Testament writers, and of which the use was 
extended in the East by Alexander’s conquests, was a modified later 
Attic dialect, avoiding certain Attic peculiarities (such as rr for oo in 
Od\arra), having no dual (being derived from the later Attic), and 
abandoning the dualistic distinctions between comparative and super- 
lative, between worepos and ris, and between éxdrepos and éxacros. The 
endings of the first aorist were transferred to the second. An effort was 
made to secure uniformity and simplicity. In truth, the Hellenistic 
language is regular enough, but without literary development. In the 
writings of the New Testament, the Hebrew influence is to be observed, 
proceeding from three sources : from the mother tongue of the writer, 
from familiarity with the Old Testament Scriptures, and from the 
original form of the gospel story (the wapddoors). The influence of 
Latin is chiefly lexical and phraseological, but it occasionally affects 
the formation of words and still more distinctly the syntax. Paul before 
Agrippa used a more elevated form of speech, and in general employed 
a more careful literary style in writing to his pupils and associates than 
in addressing the churches. But the epistle to the Hebrews is the only 
work of careful literary composition in the New Testament. Paul in 
general, in spite of all his eloquence, and passages which all] Greek orators 
would admire, does not take the pains to compose such elaborate 
sentences as the author of the epistle to the Hebrews, while he often 
allows abrupt changes of construction, and the most disturbing 
parentheses which are to be found in all the New Testament writings. 
Xpyoriuvoi (which Blass considers the original form) was a name given 
by heathen, at Antioch, who were led by the instinct of popular 
etymology to change the unfamiliar Xpwrrés to the familiar Xpyords. 

Whether the New Testament writers used any punctuation marks, 
no one knows ; still less do we know what their punctuation was. The 
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punctuation of modern editions has no ancient authority. The inter- 
rogation point was used first,so far as we know, in the ninth century 
of our era. Elision is not customary in MSS. Doubtless Paul recog- 
nized 1 Cor. 15: 33 as an iambic trimeter, whether he wrote ypyora or 
xpyo8’. 

The New Testament writers use few particles in comparison with the 
classical authors; many Attic particles are entirely lacking, as av, you, 
dnGev, ibe, wa, vy. dpa is used only by Luke and Paul. e sometimes 
introduces a direct question — probably a Hebraism. ye is little used 
except with other particles. réis twice as frequent in Acts as in all the 
rest of the New Testament. eis with the accusative may take the place 
of a predicative nominative, but this is seldom found except in citations 
from the Septuagint. The accusative of specification is little used ; its 
place is taken by the dative. The genitive absolute is more freely used 
than in Attic; rvxdv (perhaps) is the only remnant of an accusative 
absolute. The partitive genitive has given up most of its uses to 
prepositional phrases with do, é£, and év. Many limitations of 
quantity, direction, and aim are expressed by the genitive, under the 
influence of the Hebrew, which never fully developed the use of the 
adjective; as Hepa épyns, dvacracis Cans, 4 Svacropa tOv “EAAnve (among 
the Greeks). Adjectives in -txos with the genitive are lacking. The 
original functions of the dative are largely assumed by prepositional 
phrases, and the way is prepared for the disappearance of that case, 
which is complete in modern Greek. The uses of the instrumental 
dative are largely taken by a periphrasis with év, which is under Hebraic 
influence. New Testament Greek keeps all classical prepositions but 
apt, and extends the use of the so-called improper prepositions. rt, 
apparently introducing a direct question (as Mark 9:2, 28), is 
explained as being for ré 67. The middle and active voices are more 
or less confused, as in modern Greek. A personal pronoun, with the 
active, sometimes gives the force of the middle, as dréomacey riw 
pdyorpayvairod. aireiv and airetoOau are distinguished : the middle is used 
when a return is to be made for the favor. The future infinitive is 
found only in Acts and Hebrews. The future participle to express 
purpose is rare— only in Luke and once in Matthew; its place is taken 
by the participle and the infinitive. The aorist subjunctive is often 
confused with the future indicative — a long step toward the modern 
Greek usage. fais used with the future indicative, exactly as with the 
aorist subjunctive. Compare does éxBdAw ro xdppos with the modern 
Greek use of ds (from dd¢es) to introduce awish. The future indicative 
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is not frequent in the New Testament for the imperative, as in the 
commandments of the Old Testament, except under the direct 
influence of the Septuagint. The use of the deliberative subjunctive 
is much extended, and is often introduced by forms of 6éAw or BovAopau. 
The infinitive is yielding before tva with the subjunctive (which has 
taken its place in modern Greek), and examples are produced of a 
similar use of the subjunctive with ows in Attic Greek. For the 
introduction of a statement of facts va is never used, but is employed 
freely in both final and consecutive clauses. tva with the sub- 
junctive is occasionally used to express a command, like the Attic 
érws with the future. James, Peter, and the author of the epistle to 
Hebrews use iva only as a final particle. John, Matthew, and 
Mark use tva very freely ; Luke much less so, especially in the Acts. 
The optative is little used except by Luke, who is under the influence 
of the literary language. The only real “ potential optative” in the New 
Testament is found in Paul’s speech before Agrippa, in which the 
speaker uses language suited to his exalted audience. Paul uses 
é€BovrAdpnv av for the Attic Bovdotyny av, and écrw for ey in dvadepa 
éorw. No optative is found in final clauses, and only two instances 
of this mood in a relative (temporal) clause, both in the words of 
Festus, Acts 25:16. This mood naturally is little used in indirect 
discourse, since direct discourse is strongly preferred. Clearly the way 
is prepared for the disappearance of the optative in modern Greek. 
The infinitive is little used with verbs of saying and believing ; the 
construction with ore has taken its place. Almost no instances 
are found of the accusative with the infinitive in indirect discourse. 
The article is joined with the infinitive in many uses, but not very 
many instances are found except in the writings of Luke, Paul, and 
James. The use of rov with the infinitive to express purpose has been 
extended. After xpovos, éAris, and a few other words, tov with the 
infinitive and wa with the subjunctive are used without difference of 
meaning. The usage is loose, but no rov with the infinitive corresponds 
to a declarative clause with 6m. éy r@ with the infinitive is frequent, 
under Hebraic influence. The uses of od are not so complicated as in 
classical Greek. In general od is found with the indicative, and yy with 
the other moods, including the infinitive and participle. Even the 
prohibitive future and ei with the indicative (first form of conditional 
sentences) take ov. The so-called pleonastic éyévero is due merely to 
the disinclination to begin the sentence with a definition of time. 
The solecisms in the apocalypse are noted, but in connection with 
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John 1:14 attention is called to the fact that wAypys is used as 
indeclinable, not only in the New Testament, but also in the Septuagint 
and in papyrus documents from Egypt. In addition to the poetical 
quotations and the apparently accidental verses which are ordinarily 
cited, Professor Blass points out the two faultless iambic trimeters of 
Heb. 12:14 f., 


ob xwpls ovdels Sverar Tov Kvptoy 
émicxorotvres wh Tis borep@y vxré, 


which follow the faultless dactylic hexameter of 12: 13 
Kal rpoxids dpOds arorhoare rots rooly bud», 


and several other iambic verses in the same epistle. 

The illustrations which have been given above will make clear to 
scholars the character of this grammar. Discussions which filled pages 
of the old grammars of the New Testament Greek are made unneces- 
sary bysome one authoritative judgment. The treatment of conditional 
sentences seems less masterly than most of the rest of the work, and 
the application of the term completion (Voliendung) to the service of 
the aorist is liable to be misunderstood, but the book as a whole is 
admirably convenient and unusually stimulating. Philology has again 


rendered good service to theology. T. D. SEYMouR 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Jésus DE NazarETH. Etudes critiques sur les antécédents de 
Vhistoire évangélique et la vie de Jésus. Par ALBERT 
REVILLE, Professeur au Collége de France. Paris: Librairie 
Fischbacher, 1897. 2 vols. Pp. x+500+522. Fr. 15. 


PROFESSOR REVILLE brings to his task the training of long study 
in the history of religions and a most frankly confessed enthusiasm for 
Jesus. The wide interest of the historian is seen in the care with 
which the antecedents of Christianity are traced from the beginnings 
of Israel’s life, through the experiences of the monarchy, the exile, 
and the post-exilic times. The conception of Israel’s religious history 
is that of the naturalist wing of the current Old Testament criticism, 
the genesis of the later monotheism being found in an earlier 
monolatry, the worship of Jehovah, the God the people came to know 
and fear above all other gods during their sojourn in the neighborhood 
of Sinai, and whose attributes they derived from the solitariness, 
severity, and thunder-guarded mystery of the summits which were the 
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deity’s abode. Special care is given to the later deyelopments of the 
people’s life and thought, the synagogue, the growth of rabbinism, 
and the Messianic hope receiving particular attention. 

Interesting as this long section (I, 1-253) is, it must be confessed 
that there is some excess of ingenuity, to say the least, in the account 
of the rise of monotheism. The problem of the Essenes, moreover, 
is too easily dismissed by making them merely the extreme wing of 
the Pharisaic party, not noticeably affected by any extra-Jewish 
influences. M. Réville thinks that the refusal of the sect to participate 
in the sacrifices of the temple was intended as a protest against the 
usurpation of the highpriesthood by the Maccabean princes. Why, 
then, did the protestants send offerings for the burning of incense in 
the temple? 

The various chapters are furnished with convenient bibliographical 
lists. It causes some surprise, however, to find in the references on 
the Messianic hope no mention of Baldensperger’s Das Selbsthewusstsein 
Jesu, and to note the author’s seem-preference for earlier editions of 
the psalms of Solomon and the book of Enoch over the certainly 
superior works of Ryle and James, and R. H. Charles. 

The justification for M. Réville’s confession of great love to Jesus 
of Nazareth appears in a very sympathetic chapter on the ‘“ Youth of 
Jesus.” The exaltedness, yet essential naturalness, of Jesus’ own 
religious life is nobly set forth. In this period and its silent experi- 
ences Professor Réville truly finds the roots for the chief of the 
teachings of Jesus—the conception of God as Father, and of the 
kingdom of God as a spiritual affair. That Jesus also stored his mind 
and imagination at this time with those varied treasures which later 
he used to adorn his teachings is doubtless true. One is not so sure, 
however, that it is necessary to assume with M. Réville that such 
parables as the Pearl of Great Price, the Unjust Steward, the Lost 
Coin, recount actual events which came under Jesus’ notice during 
these earlier days. Such a view lacks somewhat in appreciation of the 
fertility of imagination which could use such commonplace events to 
set forth spiritual truth. The chapters on the ministry of John the 
Baptist, and the baptism and temptation of Jesus, show much reverent 
insight, and throughout this part there is a high sense of the “charm” 
of Jesus, by which he so irresistibly attracted men and women to him 
in his active ministry. The Sermon on the Mount is for M. Réville 
the gospel par excellence. In it we have what Jesus taught, in the 
simplest, least adulterated, form that has come to us. Some of the 
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parables rank alongside this gospel, but it furnishes the norm by 
which all else that seeks recognition as from Jesus must be tested. 
Although his enthusiasm for Jesus and his gospel seems to be very 
genuine, M. Réville is led into strange places by the prejudgmrent 
with which he comes to his task. The supernatural, as commonly 
conceived, is non-existent for him. He is far more thoroughgoing in 
the rejection of miracles than Keim or Weizsacker or Pfleiderer. The 
miraculous incidents interwoven with the record of Jesus’ public 
ministry he treats as having some kernel of fact underlying them 
which may or may not be discoverable at this distance from the 
events. Thus the feeding of the multitudes is a story which has 
grown out of the fact that Jesus at the height of his popularity in 
Galilee gathered a large number of his disciples together for a frater- 
nal meal, the prelude to future agape; the walking on the sea has 
grown out of a vision of the disciples, in which their Master appeared 
with the glory their imaginations ascribed to him; the Syropheenician 
woman’s daughter was suffering from an attack of neuropathy, which 
soon passed of its own accord, and not improbably returned at a later 
time. The narratives of the infancy find a unique explanation. M. 
Réville feels the thoroughly Jewish character of the stories, therefore 
does not seek to explain them by any appeal to Greek ideas of incar- 
nation and the like. The key to the problem is in the rivalry between 
the disciples of John the Baptist and the disciples of the Nazarene. 
The former, seeking to exalt their teacher, invented extraordinary 
features in connection with his birth, like those which the Scriptures 
narrate in the cases of Isaac and Samuel. John was revered by the 
Christians, hence they would not enter into controversy which might 
seem derogatory to the great forerunner, only they would invent for 
their Master a birth story which should quite outrival anything that had 
been said abaut John! Professor Réville’s imagination is no less 
fertile in explaining the resurrection stories. For him the ultimate 
kernel of fact is the empty tomb. Not that the disciples stole the 
body— that is inconceivable in view of their surprise and later sincerity 
of faith. But the authorities removed it to prevent the tomb from 
becoming a center of devoted pilgrimage. The empty tomb aroused 
the disciples’ imagination and wonder. They remembered a word of 
Jesus appointing a rendezvous in Galilee. That was before he was 
crucified, and when he anticipated a retirement from the city where he 
had been unsuccessful in winning a following. They went to Galilee, 
and hallucinations springing from their excited imaginations did the 
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rest. The exigencies into which such an elimination of the supernatural 
brings our author appear best in his conception of the final tragedy. 
Jesus could not have anticipated his own death, therefore he went to 
Jerusalem, partly to escape the hostility of Antipas, and partly to 
extend his own influence. It was his first appearance there (for M. 
Réville’s rejection of the fourth gospel see below), and instead of the 
interest which he had awakened in Galilee he found a marked indif- 
ference and coldness, even as many another has learned that a man of 
much provincial importance is received in the metropolis with careless 
disdain. This stung the young Galilean prophet into an act of pre- 
sumption—the cleansing of the temple, by which he hoped to com- 
mand a following, but which only served to fix the hostile attention of 
the leaders on him. His death was determined, but no move was to be 
made until after the feast had passed. Joseph of Arimathea, who was 
friendly to Jesus, told him of his danger, but also of his safety until 
after the feast. Jesus then planned his withdrawal to some desert 
place, to be alone until the storm passed, and until he had readjusted 
himself to the disappointment he had met in Jerusalem. He appointed 
a rendezvous in Galilee, where he would later rejoin his disciples, and 
then remained in Jerusalem to celebrate the passover, feeling safe until 
after the feast, purposing then to retire from Jerusalem. But the 
whole plan was upset by the treachery of Judas, which enabled the 
rulers to arrest Jesus at once, without danger of an uprising from the 
multitudes of Galileans present in Jerusalem, and he died a victim of 
their hostility, and also of his own double mistake in departing by an 
act of violence from his earlier uncomprising insistence on the purely 
spiritual character of the kingdom of God, and in then lingering 
about the scene of danger. The man of Galilee, rarely pure and 
beautiful in character, living in intimate communion with the Unseen, 
discovering the pure spirituality of religion, proclaiming it against all 
the forces of organized formalism, and winning little by little a group 
of followers ready to cleave to him and be taught in the ways of God 
—this.is one to rouse enthusiasm and win devotion. But this same 
man departing from Galilee to try his fortunes in the capital of his 
people; this man, whose better self scorned anything spectacular, 
stung by the indifference of the capital to an act of violence, in which 
he was false to his best self—for such a one it is hard to keep our 
admiration. Yet such in baldest statement is M. Réville’s conception 
of the life he professes to admire above all other lives. He thinks of 
Jesus’ instant revulsion to the truth as earlier held and taught in the 
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Galilean period, of a hope that, by keeping in retirement for a little, 
the tempest his presumption had aroused might blow over and allow 
of a continuance of spiritual ministry. But the fact remains, the Jesus 
whom M. Réville loves is the Jesus of Galilee; Jerusalem seems to have 
taken away his Lord—to adopt Mary’s complaint to the gardener. 

Our author naively owns that “neither the evangelists nor the 
tradition which they have recorded would have been willing to 
acknowledge that Jesus was surprised by the course of events” leading 
to his death. In fact, it is not a story found in these sources, but one 
imposed by the interpreter on them. Another forced interpretation 
—not the less forced because more familiar—is that by which M. 
Réville concludes that Jesus arrived at the conviction of his own 
Messiahship only late in his ministry. He thinks that the experi- 
ences of his youth, culminating in his baptism, led him towards a 
Messianic conclusion, but the temptation left him in doubt. It was 
not until the close of the Galilean ministry that he became sure of his 
call. Hence, everything which finds place earlier in the sources must 
be so interpreted as to fit this order of development. Such an utter- 
ance as, ‘“‘ The Son of Man has authority on the earth to forgive sins ” 
(Mark 2:10), must mean “ humanity, pure or purified, having arrived at 
the exalted station to which it is called by God, effaces, and does not 
know further, the faults which constituted and prolonged its anterior 
condition of moral infirmity” ! 

A long section is given to the criticism of the gospels (I, 282— 
360). M. Réville follows the commonly received two-document theory 
of the origin of the synoptic gospels, with some minor peculiarities. 
He holds to a proto-Mark, differing from ours chiefly in the absence 
from it of matter which seems to him legendary ; the Logia are found 
in more original form in Matthew than in Luke; the so-called Perzean 
section in Luke is from a third, unknown source; and in each of the 
three gospels oral tradition has a part and furnishes most of that which 
Réville is moved to reject as legendary. The fourth gospel is for our 
author an extremely late document — about A.D. 140—written by a 
devout mystic who reworked the evangelic tradition in the interests of 
his doctrine that Jesus is the Logos. The dominance of this concept 
is seen throughout the gospel. It explains the omission of the bap- 
tism of Jesus, the temptation, Gethsemane, the cry from the cross, 
and the like. From M. Réville’s treatment one would never suspect 
that it could be possible for Harnack to make a strong case for the: 
thesis that the Logos doctrine actually appears in the gospel nowhere 
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outside of the prologue— an essay, by the way, which finds no mention 
in Réville’s bibliography. Of course, this gospel is valueless in Réville’s 
estimation as a source for the history of Jesus, and he makes practi- 
cally no use of it. On questions of textual criticism the reader is 
referred to Gebhardt’s revision of Tischendorf’s text, and to Tischen- 
dorf’s Critica Major, edition of 1859! One would pass this as a type 
error, did it not appear that, in at least one passage (Matt. 17:21), 
our author follows the seventh edition of Tischendorf where it differs 
from the eighth. 

These volumes, the fruit of labors which have evidently been ardu- 
ous, must be acknowledged to be disappointing. The criticism is too 
often trivial, the treatment of the sources too often arbitrary, the use 
of accepted data too often partial. The book has not the spiritual 
insight of Keim, nor the poetic charm of Renan. Undoubtedly earnest 
in purpose, it leaves the impression of a great tragedy, and not in the 
sense which M. Réville intends. If this representation is true, Jesus 
made wreck of his own life by proving false to his own high vision. 
T he temple cleansing was his fall. 

The book contains an excellent map and an index of subjects. An 


index of Scripture passages is lacking, and is missed. 


RusH RHEES. 
NEWTON CENTER, MASs. 


DE QuATUOR QU& IN Novo TESTAMENTO DE Cana DoMINI EXTANT 
RELATIONUM NatTurA AC INDOLE. CAROLUS GULIELMUS 
RUDOLPHUS SCHAEFER. Konigsberg: 1896. Pp. 40, 8vo. 


THE facts which this pamphlet attempts to meet, and which have 
been used by Jiilicher, Spitta, and others, to discredit the ritual charac- 
ter and permanence of the Last Supper are these: (1) In Mark the 
words of Jesus, ‘This do in remembrance of me,’ which are the war- 
rant for the perpetuation of the rite, are wanting. (2) Luke 22:19, 20 
is omitted by Westcott and Hort, on the authority of codex D prin- 
cipally. This means that, as you get back towards the probable prim- 
itive account, authority for the rite tends to disappear, and finally you 
are left with a totally denuded account. 

Against this the writer urges (1) the fact of the perpetuation of the 
rite from the very beginning, showing in what way the apostles, who 
are the authorities for whatever accounts we have, understood our Lord. 
(2) That all the accounts, including 1 Cor. 11 : 23-25, which is the most 
detailed, are derived from the twelve, and that the difference of more 
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or less primitive among them is, therefore,delusive. (3) The connection 
of the Last Supper with the passover in Mark and the reference to the 
new covenant point to an intended paralle] between the two rites, and 
the perpetuation of the one as of the other. (4) That Jesus’ words must 
have been intelligible, and that, therefore, the sense in which they were 
universally taken is right. (5) That Luke, 1:1-4, professed to follow 
tradition, whereas the omission of 22: 194, 20 would make him impugn 
tradition, and that these verses are demanded by the context. 

Evidently, the question between the longer and the shorter form of 
Luke is the most important question raised. Probably Westcott and 
Hort were right in omitting the verses from their point of view. But 
since then, the brilliant and probable suggestion that the peculiar 
readings of codex D were taken from the Logia removes the necessity 
for supposing that the shortened form is original in Luke, but leaves 
the question in a still more interesting shape. It becomes now a ques- 
tion between the two synoptical sources, between Mark and the Logia. 
But the strong point in the argument against this critical doubt is the 
fact of the celebration from the beginnifig, showing in what sense our 
Lord’s words were taken by the apostles. It is undeniably strong. 
But the assumption that Jesus’ words are to be taken in the sense 
attached to them by the early disciples does not always hold goods 
One of the proofs of the historicity of the gospels is that they have 
reported the words of Jesus, even where they tell against themselves, 
and their report has been decisive against their interpretation. 

But, after all, the main question in regard to the place of the mem- 
orial rite in the worship of the church is answered by its own fitness 


and beauty. 
y E. P. Gou.p. 
EPIscOPAL DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Das KINDHEITSEVANGELIUM NACH Lucas UND MATTHAEUS, unter 
Herbeiziehung der ausserkanonischen Paralleltexte quellen- 
kritisch untersucht. Von ALFRED Rescu. Leipzig: J. C. 
Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1897. Pp. iv + 335. M. 6.50. 


Tuis is the fifth part of the author’s collection of extra-canonical 
parallel texts to the gospels which he has published since 1893. It 
treats of the gospel of the infancy, which he regards as being in close 
connection with John’s prologue. From the preface we learn that 
thirty-three years ago the author entered upon his duties as evangelical. 
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preacher in the same congregation in which he still is. In the course 
of this period he has thirty-three times preached the Christmas gospel 
with joyfulness and a certainty which no literary inquiry could take 
from him; otherwise he would not have retained the courage to con- 
tinue in his office. After these preliminary remarks Resch plunges zm 
medias res, and, having mentioned those New Testament writers who 
have treated the gospel of the infancy (namely Matt., chaps. 1, 2; 
Luke, chaps. 1, 2) separately, he states that, from the very beginning, 
the history of the infancy of Jesus did not belong to the public preach- 
ing of the gospel, which generally commenced with the ministry of 
the Baptist and the beginning of the ministry of Jesus. This we see 
from the second of the canonical gospels, and the main tenor of the 
narrative in Matthew begins with chap. 3:1, and so likewise in Luke 
with 3:1. The prologue in John (John 1: 1-18), which is a theolog- 
ical meditation on the gospel of the infancy — like the history of the 
infancy in the first and third gospels — forms a part by itself, inde- 
pendent of the main body of the gospel. The author’s thesis is this: 
“The pre-canonical gospel Gf the infancy was a family history pub- 
lished under the title m™ma dyw" MTD IN “BO, originally composed 
in Hebrew, afterwards translated into Greek, arranged after the pat- 
tern of the book of Ruth with a genealogy, containing a continuous 
narrative of the history of the birth and infancy of Jesus; from this the 
first evangelist made excerpts for his purposes, the third evangelist 
made use of it in other parts, the fourth evangelist made it the object 
of his thoughtful meditation contained in the prologue ; it was known 
to Justin in an extra-canonical recension, and was directly or indirectly 
influential in the apocryphal gospels of the infancy.” Dividing the 
gospel of the infancy into seventeen pericopes— I, the annunciation 
of the birth of John (Luke 1: 5~25); II, the annunciation of the birth 
of Jesus (vss. 26-38); III, Mary’s visit to Elizabeth (vss. 39-56); IV, 
birth of John, circumcision, and youth (vss. 57-80); V, bethrothal of 
Mary (Matt. 1:18-25%);‘ VI, birth of Jesus (Luke 2: 1-20; Matt. 
1:25°); VII, circumcision of Jesus (Luke 2: 21; Matt.1:25°); VIII, 
presentation in the temple (Luke 2: 22-24) ; IX, Simeon (vss. 25-35) ; 
X, Anna (vss. 36~38); XI, the wise men from the East (Matt. 2: 1-12); 
XII, the flight into Egypt (vss. 13-15); XIII, infanticide at Bethle- 
hem (vss. 16-18); XIV, return from Egypt (vss. 19-22%); XV, resi- 
dence at Nazareth (Luke 2:39, 40; Matt. 2:22’, 23); XVI, Jesus twelve 
years old in the temple at Jerusalem (Luke 2: 41-52); XVII, geneal- 
ogy of Jesus (3: 23-38; Matt. 1: 1-17) — Resch takes up the several 
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points mentioned in his thesis, and discusses each minutely. He not 
only examines the language of the original documents, but also gives 
as the result of his examination a Hebrew and Greek text of the gospel 
of the infancy. His citation of extra-canonical passages shows a more 
than usual acquaintance with patristic literature, and what he says of 
the relation of the original document to the gospel literature (¢. ¢., 
canonical and apocryphal), of its influence upon the apostolic didactic 
teachers, and of its after-effects upon extra-canonical writers, and fin- 
ally of its influence upon the oldest confession of the church, is of the 
highest interest and very instructive. The result is, according to 
Resch, that the Pom pro Adin “Do was early translated into 
Greek as BiBAos yevéoews ‘Incot Xpicrot, influenced the Pauline Chris- 
tology, was known and perused by the author of the apocalypse. 
As to the author of the J" mtn, Resch says that, if we could 
assume that it originated from notes or, at least, from communica- 
tions of Mary, everything would be clear. At any rate, these family 
papers were published after the death of Mary ; and if we assume that 
this book was deposited in the episcopal library at Pella-Jerusalem along 
with other important documents of the apostolic church, we can easily 
understand how the first and third evangelists could make use of the 
book. All these suppositions are closely related to one another and 
offer a satisfactory solution of the literary mystery in reference to the 
gospel of the infancy, to him that believes in the birth of Jesus é€« wap- 
Gevov. The zapGevoyevaia was an esoteric mystery during the lifetime of 
Mary. Nowhere is it said that the shepherds, or Simeon, or Anna, or 
anyone else, knew anything of it. During the lifetime of Mary Jesus 
was regarded as the legitimate son of Joseph. But it is evident that as 
soon as the gospel of the infancy became known, the first and third 
evangelists employed it in their gospels, and that John also on the basis 
of it stated that Jesus was born ovx éx OeAnparos dvdpds, GAN’ ex Geod. But 
John, the foster-son of Mary, would never have made use of the 
SV" apDon for his prologue, had he not been convinced of its his- 
toricity, and had he not recognized in the mother of Jesus the wap6évos 
of the gospel of the infancy. 
It will thus be seen that Resch’s view yields a very different result 
respecting the source and historicity of the infancy narratives from 
that which recent critical scholarship has been inclined to accept. It 
s not to be expected that it will be at once accepted. But as an 
hypothesis to be set over against other hypotheses in a field where, for 
lack of positive evidence, it is as yet impossible to advance much 
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beyond hypothesis, it is worthy of consideration. At any rate, Resch 
deserves the thanks of all scholars for a book full of stimulating sug- 


gestions. B. Pick 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


KRITISCH-EXEGETISCHER KOMMENTAR UBER DAS NEUE TESTA- 
MENT. Von EricH Haupt. Begriindet von H. A. W. 
Mever. Die Gefangenschafisbrefe. Gottingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1897. 7. bezw. 6. Aufl. Pp. vi, 104, 212, 
259, 193. M. 6. 


Tuis is a departure from the Meyer method by which the epistles 
gathered in this volume were treated separately by different authors. 
The departure is a gain, both for the author who has thus the privilege 
of a historical handling of the group, and for the student who thus 
secures the benefit of a historical impression of their origins and their 
interrelations. In fact, the historical motive has doubtless controlled 
the arrangement. It is a motive which is fully justified in the case ; 
for, to say the least, Colossians and Ephesians belong as critically 
together as 2 Peter and Jude, or the Pastorals. 

In this spirit the Azzlettung for the group is placed at the front of 
the volume preceding the exegesis of the several letters. We wish it 
had been placed, not only after the epistles, but after a summarizing 
of the results of their exegesis, as Bornemann has done in his treat- 
ment of the two Thessalonian letters—-not that we would imply that 
such a position would have guaranteed the reader a more thorough 
study of the epistles, as a basis for the criticism which is placed 
before him— Haupt is too scholarly a critic to be wanting at such a 
vital point as this; but it would have been an object-lesson as to the 
real facts in the case, and would perhaps have influenced the reader to 
follow the same method in his use of the commentary and in his work 
with the epistles themselves. 

The order of exegetic treatment which Haupt follows is Colossians, 
Philemon, Ephesians, and Philippians; in the Znleitung, however, 
Philemon is placed first, in order to treat as nearly together as possible 
the, on the one side, closely connected Philemon and Colossian, and, on 
the other side, the equally near related Colossian and Ephesian letters. 
Such an arrangement has its manifest advantages in the handling of 
the problems involved in the criticism. 

In this criticism Paulinity is given to Philemon and Philippians, in 
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common with the general judgment of today. In regard to Colossians 
and Ephesians, however, in view of the large doubt still laid against 
these letters, the authorship is discussed with a specially thorough- 
going care, and discussed on what amounts to the practically exclusive 
basis of the witness of the epistles themselves. The author would 
have done better, in our opinion, had he given more place and weight 
to the patristic testimony, placing it in a confirmatory way after his study 
of the documents themselves. External evidence cannot be ignored, 
though it ought not to prejudge our conclusions regarding the books 
we have in hand. Haupt, however, has largely let it go and confined 
himself to the epistles themselves. 

In the case of Colossians the study of the epistle alone is not con- 
sidered as giving sufficient ground for either its acceptance or rejec- 
tion as Pauline. Difficulties on both sides are presented of such a 
nature that their solution is not possible apart from an investigation 
of its problems in connection with Ephesians. The query which 
these two letters present to the author is as follows: Do the undeni- 
able peculiarities of vocabulary and style and doctrinal expression, 
together with the especial closeness of relationship in these points 
between Ephesians and Colossians, explain themselves more readily 
under the supposition of a Pauline authorship or of an origin from 
another hand? Whichever way the answer may lie, it is beyond doubt 
that both letters have come from the same personality, the possibility 
of any such interdependence as Holtzmann has so ingeniously worked 
out being laid completely aside. 

The author gives his decision in favor of a Pauline origin for these 
two writings, but only provided they were written in Czsarea and not 
in Rome. It seems to him impossible that in the activity and distrac- 
tion of his Roman imprisonment Paul could ever have come to such 
profound thoughts as these epistles give. Philippians is more likely 
the sort of a letter he could have written there. In Czesarea, however, 
he had no such activity and little, if any, distraction. His mission 
service was over, and the deeper truths of the gospel, which he had had 
to put aside for the necessary practical questions of his mission work, 
he had now leisure to think upon and work out, and such a process 
was most likely to lead up to just such sweeping epistles as we have 
before us here. In this way, according to the author, is to be 
explained the large presence in these letters of the universal evangelic 
truths; in fact, in this is the explanation of the fact of the encyclical 
character given to the Ephesian letter. Paul was writing in a—if one 
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may so express it— meditative time, a time of a universalizing of his 
gospel thought; the letter, consequently, had to swing out in its circle 
of readers, as well as in its thought and its constructive form. Colos- 
sians was local in its purpose simply because of the local troubles 
which called it forth and so constrained it. 

Haupt keeps thus to Meyer’s view, but with a new line of reason- 
ing. It is interesting. It will command attention. It will throw 
upon the letters new light, and bring them into a freshness of contact 
with the personality of Paul; but we question whether all that is so 
suggestively said about the surrounding circumstances of their compo- 
sition is exclusively applicable to Caesarea. When it is asserted that, if 
they were written at Rome, they must be rejected as Pauline, there 
seems to be a greater burden laid upon the theory than it has any 
need to carry. If it is a simple question of leisure and meditative 
broadening-out of thought, it is claiming much to say that the Roman 
prison house and the near approach of the decisive appearance before 
Nero’s court furnished no conditions that could have made these letters 
possible. In fact, if they are to be placed between Romans and Phil- 
ippians, as Haupt places them, they seem to be a strange breaking in 
upon the apostle’s progress of thought; if they are to be placed after 
Philippians, as a Roman origin might easily place them, they are to 
all appearances the natural climax of his thinking. 

The exegesis is worked out with careful and patient detail. It is 
an exegesis that is reliable and is quite sure to make the epistles 
better understood. In such christological passages as Col. 1: 15-20 
and Phil. 2: 6-8 it is very largely satisfactory, especially so in the 
Philippian passage, where the treatment of the specific terms pop¢y Geod, 
dprraypos, ica @ew, is clear as well as grammatically correct. In such a 
personal passage as Eph. 3: 1-13 it is distinctly enlightening, as anyone 
can see who will read the exposition of the puzzling tenth verse and 
the handling of the parenthesis, vss. 2-13. The factional preachers 
of Phil. 1: 12-17 seem hardly to be understood—as they are not 
likely to be, unless one understands the situation in the Roman church 
as given in the epistle. But there is little need for criticism. No 
one can doubt that there has been given us in this commentary, apart 
from the contention of a Cesarean origin, as trustworthy and as stim- 
ulating a treatment of these theologically deep and practically heart- 
reaching letters of Paul as we are likely to have in a long while. 

M. W. JACOBUS. 

HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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EXPLANATORY ANALYSIS OF ST. PAUL’S First EpIstLeE TO TIMo- 
THy. By H.P. Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late Canon 
and Chancellor of St. Paul’s, Ireland Professor of Exe- 
gesis in the University of Oxford, 1870-82. London and 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1897. Pp. viii + 93. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THis explanatory analysis of First Timothy was drawn up for the 
use of Dr. Liddon’s pupils when he was lecturing on this epistle as 
Ireland professor of Exegesis. It was privately printed in 1877, and 
the present edition is, with the exception of a few verbal alterations, 
in the same form as he left it. Its form as an analysis excludes all 
discussion of such questions as usually are found in introductions, but 
here and there, incidentally, introductory matters of interest and 
importance are touched upon. Accepting the Pauline authorship and 
a release from the first imprisonment, the author would apparently 
(p. 89) date the letter about 67 A. D., though the data given on p. 45 
would place it at least two years earlier. As against the contentions of 
Baur (see pp. 38, 40, 43, 75, 93), the heresy combated throughout the 
epistle is, according to Dr. Liddon, an early gnosticism (not without 
traces of docetism and ascetic tendencies), on the way to becoming the 
fullblown dualistic gnosticism of the next age. 

Considerably less than half the book is occupied with the analysis 
proper, which in its form and method furnishes at every step evidence, 
not only of a scholarly and most minute study of the text, but also of a 
rare ability for intelligible and concise presentation’ of the apostle’s 
thought. That the analysis is both minute and exhaustive will appear 
from the treatment of the salutation (1:1, 2), where every word 
has its exact significance and bearing unfolded in the outline which 
fills two-thirds of a page. It is an obvious criticism that it is too 
minute; but a more serious fault it is that a pastoral epistle which, 
from the nature of the case, cannot present that same formal structure 
and logical development which a theological epistle, such as that to the 
Romans, possesses, is nevertheless subjected to a like severe analytical 
treatment, which discovers sequences of thought and orderly and log- 
ical progression where it is altogether doubtful that they exist. (Cf 
the relation of Aeason, III, p. 6, with the preceding. ) 

The larger part of the book is taken up with notes and longer or 
shorter discussions upon points suggested by the analysis, or upon 
questions of living interest or enduring controversy. Textual criti- 
cism is not overlooked, but the plan of the work forbade the intrusion 
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of a thorough discussion of such a controverted point as emerges at 
3:16. A few examples of some of the conclusions arrived at, 
apart from any discussion of their correctness, will illustrate the posi- 
tion of the author upon a variety of important questions. 

In 2:15 the “&a ras rexvoyovias,” through the which women will 
be saved, refers to the child-bearing of Mary, since this satisfies 61a, 
gives ow8yoera: its full force, and recognizes the significance of ris 
before rexvoyovias. From a discussion of the word ézioxoros (3: 1-15) 
it appears that the word is “not so restricted as to describe only the 
modern bishop;” that “both ézioxoros and mperBvrepos were used of 
the same church officer, the first to suggest his work, the second his 
dignity.” ‘*The order,” however, “of men whom we call Jdzshops cer- 
tainly existed in apostolic times. ‘They were at first legates of the 
apostles ; then they had a fixed jurisdiction” (pp. 21-3). 

From the fact that at the consecration of Timothy as bishop of 
Ephesus (2 Tim. 1:6; cf 1 Tim. 4:14) an inward grace was bestowed 
upon him through (84) the laying on of the apostle’s hands, while the 
similar action of the presbytery in this instance is described by the 
phrase “pera ériBéoews of the hands of the presbytery,” it is inferred 
that ‘no presbyter could convey the necessary xdpioya to Timothy ; 
but the entire college of presbyters in Ephesus (simply) signified its 
concurrence in the action of the apostle” (c/ Winer’s (Th.) Grammar, 
p- 374). Thus “the things proper to bishops which might not be 
common to presbyters were singularity of succeeding and superiority 
in ordaining.” 

Again, the phrase pds yvvarxos avdpa (3: 2) means that the bishop 
may be married, if at all, only once, thus prohibiting successzve polyg- 
amy. The yvvaixes of vs. 11 are probably wives of deacons and not 
deaconesses (¢f chap. 5). The widows referred to (5:3-16) are 
of two classes, of which the second (vss. 9-16) forms an ecclesiastical 
order in which all women consecrated to God in a single life and for 
doing works of mercy were enrolled (xjpa xatadeyéoOw, 5:9 —p. 
55.) ‘Thus the widows at Ephesus were zpeoBurides rather than da- 
xévooa.” Other points of interest and importance might be noticed, 
but this must suffice. 

These notes leave no important word or any phrase presenting exe- 
getical difficulties unnoticed. They are rich in discriminating classic 
and patristic references, admirably clear and concise. Though not 
revised for twenty years, they form even nowa valuable commentary on 
the text, and illustrate and, for the most part, justify the articulation and 
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structure of the analysis. What is said in Dr. Sanday’s commentary 
upon Romans of Dr. Liddon’s analysis of the same epistle may be 
repeated with more truth of this analysis of First Timothy: ‘It is 
true, perhaps, that the analysis is somewhat excessively divided and sub- 
divided. . . . but it shows everywhere the hand of a most lucid writer 
and an accomplished theologian.” 


HENRY Topp DEWOLFE. 
FoxBorRo, MASs. 


JULIAN VON ECLANUM; SEIN LEBEN UND SEINE LEHRE. Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte des Pelagianismus. Von Lic. 
ALBERT BRUCKNER, Pfarrer in Klein-Hiningen bei Basel. 
Pp. ii + 180. 

UBER DEN DRITTEN JOHANNESBRIEF. Von ADOLF Harnack. 
Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1897. 
Pp. viii + 27. M. 7. 

THE two treatises bound together in this volume are related to 
each other only by the fact that both belong to the series of ‘Texts 
and Researches pertaining to Early Christian Literature,’”’ edited by 
v. Gebhardt and Harnack.’ 

The Pelagian controversy was one of peculiar danger to Christianity, 
because it was urged on by three men of remarkable but diverse abili- 
ties, who together gave it an almost perfect leadership. Pelagius was 
the general and diplomatist, Coelestius the orator, and Julian the 
writer of the movement. It is to the third member of the group that 
Bruckner introduces us. In the first part of his work he considers the 
scanty sources from which our knowledge of the life of Julian is 
derived, and the few facts which may be gleaned from them. In the 
second part he considers the theological system and the literary 
methods of Julian, and gives us a careful analysis of perhaps the most 
brilliant controversial writings which have ever been produced. We 
know but little of Pelagius and Ccelestius, for they wrote but little; 
but Julian still lives, because he was a great writer. This review of his 
career as a bishop and an author is thorough, well-balanced, and judi- 
cious, and leqves nothing for the reader to desire. 

The commentary of Harnack on the third epistle of John, though 
brief, will excite wide interest. Lightfoot traced a sort of episcopacy 
to a period within fifteen or twenty years of the lifetime of the apos- 
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tle John, and to Asia Minor, which was specially under the influence 
of the apostle John. It was a source of much pleasure to the 
advocates of episcopacy that Harnack gave his approval to this con- 
clusion. He has now gone further, and has found episcopacy as 
early as the year 100. Nay, he is able to tell us the name of a 
bishop of this period. This earliest bishop of whom we have any 
knowledge was Diotrephes, who “loved to have the preéminence,” 
who “ received not” the writer of the epistle, but “‘ prated against him 
with wicked words ;’’ who would not suffer the members of his church 
to give hospitality to the messengers sent from him, and who was 
threatened, therefore, with severe punishment. His offense was 
simply that he secured the independence of his church from external 
dictation, a duty which all the early bishops sought to perform. Har- 
nack manages to support his theory by a strong array of historic argu- 
ment. Whether this sort of apostolic succession will be welcomed in 


all quarters remains to be seen. 
FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


SPANISH PROTESTANTS IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Compiled 
from the German of C. A. Wilkens. By RacHEL CHALLICE, | 
London: Wm. Heinemann, 1897. Imported by Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. Pp. xxii + 192. 


IT 1S not just to Dr. Wilkens to consider the work before us as his. 
The facts, no doubt, he did supply, but surely he never supplied them 
in this fashion. They are not new. McCrie or Llorente will furnish 
them in half the space in much more readable form. The compila- 
tion is slovenly, showing no plan or order; the style is faulty, and the 
compiler’s sense for what is and is not important seems to be totally 
lacking. Further, she has neither sufficient knowledge of history nor 
a sufficient comprehension of the politica] and religious ideas of the 
sixteenth century to permit her to attempt such a work. ’ 

In regard to system in this book, it is only necessary to say that 
the author treats of the characters concerned without showing any 
connection between them. We have a chapter on Valdes, and one on 
Charles V, another on Fuente, and another on Francisco de Bor- 
gia, but there is no connection between these chapters. Her lack 
of sense for proportion is shown by the attention which she gives 
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to subjects not germane to her work. ‘Thus, of the meager space at 
her command at least one-third is given up to matters which might 
have been considered either in a few pages or not at all. What place 
in a history of Spanish Protestants has a description of the abdication 
of Charles V? Orthe celebrated process of the Inquisition in the case 
of Carranza, Archbishop of Toledo? Whatever else Carranza might 
be, he was certainly not a Protestant. It is possible that the writer 
thought so, for she invariably describes everyone who holds heretical 
opinions as a Lutheran, and seems to be totally oblivious of the fact that 
the Inquisition was a great political engine in the hands of the Spanish 
monarchs. The longest chapter in this book is devoted to Constan- 
tino Ponce de la Fuente, whose whole history shows him to have been 
tainted by heresy, but certainly gives but little ground for calling him 
a Lutheran. We may attribute the compiler’s treatment here partly to 
her ignorance of the opinions of these men, but that does not explain 
her devoting a chapter to the Jesuit Borgia, who has certainly no place 
among Spanish Protestants. Nor was it necessary to her subject to 
give thrilling deScriptions of the tortures inflicted by the Inquisition. 
The writer’s ignorance of history and the ideas af the time is still 
further shown by unconscious little slips here and there. She does 
not take the trouble to give us the Latin form C&colampadius, but 
calls the reformer Oekolampad, after her German original. We are 
informed that Charles V abdicated the Spanish throne in favor of 
Ferdinand (p. 46). We are assured that the Church of Rome taught 
that “only inherited sin was pardoned through Christ’s atonement, 
and that the pardon for other sins could only be received through 
penances in this world, or in the intermediate place of purification ”’ (p. 
60). There is no conception of the part that political necessities 
played in the persecutions of that day. There is no evidence that the 
writer is aware that it is unjust to expect men to be tolerant when the 
very idea of toleration was almost unknown. Nor does she seem 
to be informed as to the wretched character of the Protestantism of 
these Spanish martyrs. Out of the thirty victims of the first aufo- 
ada-fe‘‘there were only two whose constancy triumphed to the last 
over dread of suffering, and who refused to purchase any mitigation of 
it by a compromise with conscience.” Sixteen recanted; twelve made 
confession and were absolved. These facts are so well known that one 
must suspect disingenuousness rather than ignorance in the author. 


RaupH C. H. CATTERALL. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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THe CHURCH OF THE SIXTH CENTURY. Six Chapters in Eccle- 
siastical History. By Witiiam Hoxtpen Hutton, B.D. 
London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1897. Pp.xxiv + 314. Cloth, 6s. 

THE author of this book is an Oxford tutor. He was appointed 
Birkbeck lecturer in ecclesiastical history, Trinity College, Cambridge, 
for 1896. This appointment made possible a visit to Constantinople. 
An opportunity was thus given to visit the scenes of some of the most 
important events in the history of the church. In 1890 he had visited 
Ravenna with “one of the most learned of English scholars.” 

When to Mr. Hutton’s natural and acquired qualifications we add 
a minute study of special points at Constantinople and Ravenna, we 
have the conditions for a book of considerable value. 

The work does not claim to be a complete treatment of the church 
history of the sixth century. It is rather a reconsideration of certain 
fundamental subjects based upon a reéxamination of the original sources 
of information. It is a group of six lectures on: “The State and the 
Church in East and West ;” “The Eastern Church and its Missions ;”’ 
“‘The Papacy ;” “The Church and the Heresies of the Sixth Century ;” 
**The Theology of the Sixth Century ;” “The Art of the Sixth Century ;”’ 
and an appendix on “The Alleged Heresy of Justinian.” 

Mr. Hutton finds that: “The sixth century is one of the great 
ages of the world’s history. It is an age of great soldiers and great 
statesmen, of lawyers and historians, of missionaries and saints. It is 
an age of great events as well as of great men. It saw the ruin of the 
East Gothic power, the restoration of the empire to almost its widest 
boundaries, the invasion and settlement of the Lombards, the founda- 
tion of the medizval papacy, the beginning of English Christianity.”’ 

The center of interest is no longer at Rome, but at Ravenna and 
Constantinople. The special subject of doctrinal controversy was 
“‘the three chapters.’”’ The great man of the century was Justinian. 
The world at large probably thinks of Justinian in connection with 
the civil law and as the one who reunited theempire. But he was equally 
great as a theologian, and when our author seeks the representative 
theologian of the age, he chooses the distinguished statesman and legist 
in preference to any of the professional theologians. This, however, 
does not mean that there were no great theologians. For a “glance at 
the eleventh volume of Remy Ceillier’s Histoire générale des auteurs 
sacrés et ecclésiasttqgues will surprise those who are not very intimately 
acquainted with the literature of the century.” 
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These chapters are interesting from beginning to end. The treat- 
ment of each subject is independent, vigorous, and acute. But prob- 
ably the part of the book that will attract most attention of scholars is 
the new investigation into the alleged heresy of Justinian. The 
impression has generally prevailed that Justinian shortly before his 
death went over to Aphthartodocetism, and that he thus yielded his 
former positions and forfeited his wide reputation for orthodoxy. The 
great historians have held this view, as Boronius, Gibbon, Bryce, 
Hodgkin, and Burg. Mr. Hutton’s investigation is very searching 
and raises numerous difficulties in the way of accepting the common 
opinion. He does not claim that he has settled this question, but 
urges with much cogency that it should be reopened, and at the end 
of the examination he would ‘“‘be more surprised to find that it made 
certain the heresy than that it confirmed the orthodoxy of the greatest 


Greek theologian of the sixth century.” 
5 y J. W. Moncrier. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


A History OF AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY. By LEONARD Woo L- 
sey Bacon. American Church History Series. New York: 
The Christian Literature Co., 1897. Pp. 429. $2. 


IN THE series of which this is the concluding volume the history 
of each of the denomninations is written by a representative whose com- 
petency is recognized by the church*to which he belongs. The task 
of Dr. Bacon is to cover the entire field, treated in sections in the pre- 
ceding volumes, and to show in one connected view the origin and 
progress of the Christian forces that have operated so beneficently in 
American society. To this task the author has brought the necessary 
learning, sense of proportion, and catholicity of spirit. The story 
reads like aromance. It opens with the swift advance and sudden 
downfall of the Spanish missions, succeeded by a French success more 
wide and rapid and a French failure not less sudden and complete. 
Then in a period extending through a century and more, permanent 
Christian colonization takes place in Virginia, Maryland, the Caro- 
linas, New England, the Middle Colonies, and Georgia, under the 
leadership of Anglicans, Liberal Catholics, Huguenots, Dutch col- 
onists, Swedish Lutherans, Quakers, Pilgrims, and Puritans. The 
religious fervor with which the colonies were planted perceptibly cools 
before the century ends, but in turn the Great Awakening spiritually 
revives the land through the labors of Edwards, Whitefield, Freling- 
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huysen, the Tennents, and others. Again there follows a period of 
religious declension, which the War of Independence renders more dis- 
tracting and depressing, and which brings the American church, in the 
closing years of the eighteenth century, to the “‘lowest low-water mark 
of the lowest ebb-tide of its spiritual life.’ Then, in the opening 
years of the present century, there comes a second awakening, less 
profound and wide-reaching than the first, but sufficiently strong to 
stay the advance of infidelity and to start the church afresh on a won- 
derful career of beneficent activity. The great denominational schools 
and missionary and philanthropic societies4spring into existence, and 
the church begins its fierce struggle with slavery, intemperance, duel- 
ing, and other wrongs. The Civic War, while it degrades and bru- 
talizes some, proves a “rude school of theology” to others, increasing 
their intelligence and hardening their moral fiber. Since the over- 
throw of secession and slavery there has been a ‘‘vast expansion of 
church activities,” conspicuously manifest in the marvelous growth of 
the Y. M.C. A., the W. C. T.U., the Y. P. S. C. E., and like associa- 
tions, the foreign, home, and city mission societies, the Sunday school, 
the Salvation Army, and other organizations. 

He who first reads the preceding volumes in the series will find in 
this an admirable summation of all that has gone before; while he 
who reads this volume first will be strongly inclined to search the 
others for detailed information on a thousand interesting topics which 


: ry 
are here only cursorily treated. Err B. HuLseErt. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF THE UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST. 
By Rev. Danie, BERGER, D.D. Dayton, O.: United Breth- 
ren Publishing House, 1897. Pp. 682, 8vo. $3. 

THREE years ago (1894) the author contributed a brief history of 
his denomination to Vol. XII of the American Church History Series. 
Limitations of space excluded much interesting matter that has been 
supplied in the present work. Considerable space is very properly 
devoted to biographical sketches of the more influential leaders of the 
past and the present. The details of the organized work of the body 
will no doubt prove somewhat tedious to the general reader, but are 
entirely in keeping with the author’s plan. Almost complete absence 
of bitterness toward the minority that a few years ago withdrew and 
attempted by appeal to the courts to secure control of the property of 
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the denomination is a highly commendable feature. If the body asa 
whole is anything like as irenic as the author in its attitude toward 
the seceders, reunion ought to be possible at.no very distant date. 

The one great outstanding personage in connection with the move- 
ment is Philip William Otterbein. Born in 1726 at Dillenburg, in the 
duchy of Nassau, member of a family noted for religious zeal and 
mental power, educated in the literary and theological Reformed Col- 
lege at Herborn, where a milder form of Calvinism than that which 
prevailed in the neighboring Dutch provinces prevailed, and where the 
influence of Pietism, with its revival of old-evangelical modes of 
thought and methods of religious work, was strong, Otterbein, after 
some years of fruitful home experience as private tutor, pastor, and 
instructor in the college, was one of a group of zealous young men 
who responded to an earnest plea from the German Reformed popula- 
tion of Pennsylvania and the adjoining colonies for ministerial rein- 
forcement, and in 1752 he became pastor of a large church at Lancaster, 
Pa. Of the ninety thousand Germans that constituted nearly half 
the population of Pennsylvania at that time, about thirty thousand 
were of Reformed antecedents. As is usual in newly settled communi- 
ties, religious opportunities lagged far behind the growth of popula- 
tion. Large numbers were utterly destitute, and few of the organized 
churches were efficiently administered. In fact, the great mass of the 
Reformed regarded the baptism received in infancy as a sufficient title 
to church membership, and, if they were not immoral or heretical, 
regarded themselves, and were commonly regarded, as very good Chris- 
tians. The many thousands of Mennonites in Pennsylvania and the 
adjoining colonies, while they rejected infant baptism and practiced 
adult baptism, had sunk into a dead formalism which rendered them 
as difhcult as the Reformed to impress with the saving truths of the 
gospel. Membership had become to a great extent hereditary, and at 
a certain age, after catechetical instruction, young people received 
baptism in almost as formal ‘a way as confirmation was received in 
churches that practiced infant baptism. The Lutherans were, if pos- 
sible, further removed from vital godliness than the Reformed. Otter- 
bein set vigorously to work to bring order out of chaos, and, while his 
success was all that could have been expected, he aroused much oppo- 
sition through the rigorous disciplinary measures introduced. In the 
course of this six-years’ pastorate Otterbein came under the influ- 
ence of the Great Awakening that was at this time agitating English- 
speaking Christendom, and after a prolonged struggle reached for the 
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first time, in its fullness, the light and liberty of the gospel. From 1758 
onwards, while pastor successively at Tulpehocken, Pa., Frederick City, 
Md., York, Pa., and Baltimore, he conducted an extensive and highly 
fruitful evangelistic work among the Germans, and soon had a large 
following of zealous evangelists and of earnest adherents. 

A similar work was carried forward among the Mennonites by 
Martin Boehm, who had in like manner enjoyed a fresh religious 
experience under the influence of the Great Awakening. Intimate 
relations were early established between Otterbein and Boehm, which 
led to the ultimate formation of the “United Brethren in Christ.” 
Neither Otterbein nor Boehm had any intention at the outset of form- 
ing a new denomination; but the violence of the dominant elements 
in the Reformed and Mennonite bodies alike, forced those who were 
devoted to the new evangelism into separation, as the Wesleyans were 
forced in England, and as the “New Lights” were forced in New 
England. Precisely when the Reformed-Mennonite ‘ New Lights” 
actually became a distinct denomination seems to be an unsettled 
question. The adoption of disciplinary rules and a brief confession of, 
faith by a conference of evangelistic brethren, over which Otterbein 
presided, in 1789, may be taken as a consummation of the separation, 
which had been virtually effected some years before. Never was a 
denomination founded on fewer distinctive principles or on a more 
liberal basis. It was enacted “that no one be received into the 
church who is not resolved to flee the wrath to come, and by faith and 
repentance to seek his salvation in Christ.” Thus regenerate mem- 
bership was aimed at. The liberality of the brethren is set forth in 
the following clause: ‘‘Forasmuch as the difference of people and 
denominations ends in Christ . . . . and availeth nothing, but anew 
creature, it becomes our duty and privilege, according to the gospel, 
to commune with and admit professors of religion to the Lord’s table 
without partiality.” A general superintendency, like that of the Wal- 
denses and Bohemian Brethren of the Middle Ages, and like that of the 
Moravian Brethren and the Methodists of the time, was early adopted, 
Otterbein and Boehm occupying this position as the founders of the 
denomination, and other like-minded men being associated with them 
and succeeding them. The formal appointment of bishops was 
inaugurated in 1800. The ordination of ministers was neglected until 
shortly before Otterbein’s death. He then ordained two of his brethren, 
and these ordained others. 

The General Conference of 1815, two years after Otterbein’s death, 
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was one of the most important in the history of the body. A confes- 
sion of faith, in seven articles, was now adopted. It is an exceedingly 
meager and non-committal document. The first four articles embrace 
the substance of the apostles’ creed. Article V asserts the authority 
of the Bible; Article VI insists that the biblical doctrine of ‘‘ the fall 
in Adam and the redemption through Christ shall be preached through- 
out the whole world.” In Article VII baptism and the Supper are 
declared to be “means of grace,’’ but the “mode and manner shall be 
left free to everyone.” Foot-washing, a Mennonite practice, is also 
left free. This confession is based upon astill briefer confession drafted 
by Otterbein and adopted in 1789. 

The United Brethren sustained from the beginning the most inti- 
mate relations with the Methodists, and it looks as if their fusion with 
that body might easily have been effected by Asbury if he had consid- 
ered itimportant. The difficulties in the way of the adoption of a 
regular system of itineracy on the part of the United Brethren, most 
of whose ministers for a long time supported themselves by secular 
occupations and evangelized gratuitously, and the difference of lan- 
guage were almost the only obstacles. Yet the Brethren gradually 
became almost entirely assimilated to the Methodist Episcopal body, 
and at present the difference of language has almost completely van- 
ished. 

The United Brethren early assumed an attitude of uncompromising 
hostility to slavery, the liquor traffic, and secret societies. On this 
latter subject the denomination suffered a grievous schism in 1889, 
when the liberal party secured the adoption of a new constitution. 
The denomination, like the Baptists of the South and Southwest, had a 
hard struggle in inaugurating its educational work ; but the progressive 
element was able to found and maintain excellent literary and theo- 
logical institutions, and, through its vigorously administered Publish- 
ing House, has done much toward elevating the body in intelligence 
and usefulness. 

In the revised confession of 1885-9 not only is the mode of bap- 
tism left free for each individual, but the use or disuse of infant baptism 
is “left to the judgment of believing parents.” 

The printing of the work is highly creditable to the Publishing 
House, and the large number of excellent portraits and cuts of historic 
buildings, etc., add not a little to the interest of the work. 


ALRERT HENRY NEWMAN. 
MCMASTER UNIVERSITY. 
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A History oF ANTI-PEDOBAPTISM FROM THE RISE OF PEDO- 
BAPTISM TO A. D. 1609. By ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Church History in McMaster 
University, Toronto, Canada. Philadelphia: American 
Baptist Publication Society, 1897. Pp. xii+414, 8vo. 
Cloth, $2. 


THis book is a piece of thorough work. In it is garnered the 
fruit of wide reading and of careful, patient investigation. Its state- 
ments are conservative and scholarly. Events which, at least to many 
English readers, have long lain in obscurity are here brought out into 
clear light. What investigators up to the present hour have failed to 
elucidate is fully indicated. ‘The author intelligently and faithfully 
guides us along an intricate and obscure path. 

He sets forth the false notions of the heathen at the beginning of 
the Christian era, and shows how soon these notions began to corrupt 
Christianity. Within the church there arose those who protested 
against the false doctrines which were insidiously perverting and 
undermining the truths of the gospel. The British Christians, down 
to the eleventh century, were least contaminated with error. They 
were aggressive and established missions in the valley of the Rhine, 
and churches in south and southwest Germany, which acknowledged 
no allegiance to Rome. 

In the twelfth century the author finds positive protest against 
infant baptism, and clear enunciation that, on the basis of Scripture, 
believers only are fit subjects for baptism. So taught Peter de’Bruys 
and the great preacher, Henry of Lausanne. Twoenthusiasts, Tanchelm 
in the Netherlands and Eudo de Stella in Breton, maintained the 
same doctrine. The Waldenses at the beginning of their history 
believed in the baptismal regeneration of infants, but at a later period 
some of them repudiated that notion. 

The opposition to infant baptism gradually gained strength, and 
became more and more widely diffused in Europe. In the fifteenth 
century some of the Bohemian brethren raised their voices against it. 
In Germany, during the first half of the sixteenth century, men like 
Miinzer, Storch, Carlstadt, and Cellarius denounced it, yet failed to 
introduce and practice believers’ baptism. Hubmaier, Reublin, and 
Mantz bore emphatic testimony against infant baptism. These views 
at last provoked persecution. Many, for maintaining them, were fined 
and imprisoned. Mantz, by order of the Ziirich council, was drowned. 
l{ubmaier fled to Moravia, whence he was carried to Vienna and 
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burned at the stake. By 1531 two thousand, for opposing infant 
baptism, had been put to death. But persecution only strengthened 
and spread more widely the views which it was intended to extirpate. 

The whole development of the oppusition to infant baptism is 
accurately traced by the author down to the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. A brief notice like this can give but a faint hint of 
the contents of this profound historical study, in which some very 
important results are reached. 

First, it is clearly shown that none of the earlier anabaptists of 
Europe, and only a few of the later, down to nearly the middle of the 
seventeenth century, were immersionists. Some of them, that strongly 
protested that the baptism of infants was unscriptural, still continued 
to practice it. When some of them began to baptize believers, it was 
by effusion. But in the latter part of the sixteenth century the anti- 
trinitarian antipedobaptists of Poland not only discarded infant 
baptism, but immersed adult believers. These Polish immersionists, 
the author thinks, greatly influenced the English Genera] Baptists, 
and from this Polish party, “through the Rhynsburgers, or Colle- 
giants, of Holland, the Particular Baptists of England seem to have 
derived their immersion (1641), having already come to.the conviction 
that immersion and immersion only is New Testament baptism.” 

It is clear, therefore, that the antipedobaptist movement, devel- 
oped slowly; at first there was protest against infant baptism, then in 
process of time there followed the baptism of adult believers by effu- 
sion, and at last the immersion of believers. The whole church 
largely through the corrupting influence of heathenism, had departed 
from apostolic baptism; but a part of it, through bitter opposition, 
which sometimes culminated in bloody persecution, had at last come 
back to the baptism of the New Testament. 

Second, the author makes it apparent that we cannot truthfully 
speak of anabaptists without careful discrimination. Some of them, 
like the Miinzerites, were the wildest socialists and fanatics; while 
others, like Chelcicky and Hubmaier, were calm, clear thinkers, who 
presented and advocated their views with sound judgment and discre- 
tion. Good causes have often been greatly retarded, if not utterly 
wrecked, through the folly of those who espoused them, and scriptural 
antipedobaptism has suffered greatly from the fanaticism of some of 
its advocates. 

The author of this book has done a great and needed service. His 
work has so many excellences that adverse criticism seems almost 
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out of place here, but, as we perused these pages, we felt that there 
were some grave deficiencies. We suggest that the contents of the 
volume hardly justify its title. In the highest and best sense it is 
scarcely a history. It is rather a careful, critical compilation of the 
facts of history. The philosophy of these facts, for the most part, is 
not seriously even attempted. The causes of these protests of which 
the author treats are not to any great extent revealed. 

Not only an adequate philosophy of history is wanting in these 
pages, but there is also an almost utter absence of the historical 
imagination. The author writes of events which in heroism and tragic 
interest are hardly exceeded in the whole history of the church, but 
the reader of this volume receives but the faintest hint of it. History 
is the representation of individual and congregated life, and is full 
of significant action. He only truly and scientifically writes history 
who makes this life real to the intelligent reader, and reveals to him 
the cause or causes of this action. The author of this volume has 
with great industry and accuracy brought out from their hiding places 
the facts pertaining to the antipedobaptist movement, but, it seems to 
us, has failed so to group and explain those facts as to give us the 


real history of that movement. 
GALUSHA ANDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE BAPTISM OF ROGER WILLIAMS. A Review of Rev. Dr. W. H. 
Whitsitt’s Inference. By HeEnry MELVILLE Kinc. With 
an Introduction by Rev. Jesse B. Thomas, D.D., Professor 
of Church History in the Newton Theological Institution. 
Providence: Preston & Rounds Co., 1897. Pp. x + 159; 
cloth. 

In THIS monograph Dr. King, the scholarly and highly esteemed 
pastor of the First Baptist Church in Providence, R.I., subjects to a 
critical review the chapter concerning the baptism of Roger Williams, 
with which Dr. Whitsitt, in his little volume, 4 Question in Baptist 
istory, closes his discussion of the beginnings of the practice of 
immersion among the Baptists in England. In that work, having 
insisted that the English Baptists first adopted immersion for baptism 
in or about 1641, Dr. Whitsitt in an appendix presents such evidence 
as he can find with reference to the baptism of Roger Williams and his 
associates at Providence in 1639, and closes his examination of this 
evidence with these words: “In the present state of information it 
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would be unwise to pronounce with certainty any conclusion regarding 
this question. However, within the limits of the uncertainty which is 
freely acknowledged, the weight of evidence appears to incline very 
clearly towards the view that Roger Williams was sprinkled and not 
immersed at Providence in 1639.” 

After a reference to this “somewhat contradictory utterance” and 
the consideration of some objections to Dr. Whitsitt’s treatment of the 
English question, Dr. King follows Dr. Whitsitt along his chosen path 
of investigation. It is close following. Dr. King is familiar with 
everything pertaining to the history of the First Baptist Church in 
Providence, and his examination of Dr. Whitsitt’s discussion is as able 
as itis thorough. Again and again he shows that Dr. Whitsitt’s inter- 
pretation of contemporary records is only ‘a refinement of ingenuity.” 
For example: Dr. Whitsitt quotes from Gov. Winthrop, and also from 
Rev. Hugh Peters, of Salem, an account of the baptism of Roger 
Williams, in both of which it is spoken of as a “rebaptism.” Dr. 
Whitsitt admits that this word does “not positively settle the question 
regarding the act employed;” but he thinks that in the mouths of 
these men “that word could hardly point to anything else than to the 
act of sprinkling or pouring.” But Dr. King furnishes a passage in 
which the General Court of Massachusetts, in referring to the baptism 
of a little group of persons at Seekonk in 1649, used the word “rebap- 
tized’’ where the rebaptism (as we know from a passage in a letter of 
Gov. Winthrop under the date of November 10, 1649) was an immer- 
sion. 

Thus, page after page, Dr. King follows Dr. Whitsitt in the exam- 
ination of his inferences. His work, however, is constructive as well 
as destructive. The fact that Roger Williams and his associates were 
immersed at Providence in 1639 he establishes as firmly, doubtless, 


it is now possible to do. 
se P HENRY S. BURRAGE. 


PORTLAND, ME. 


REVIEW OF Dr. JESSE B. THOMAS ON THE WHITSITT QUESTION. 
By Rev. Georce A. Lorton, D.D. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Nashville University Press Co., 1897. Pp. 118; paper. 


THs is a supplement to an earlier work by Dr. Lofton entitled, 
A Review of the Question, meaning the Whitsitt question. In the 
Western Recorder, in a criticism of this earlier work, Dr. Thomas 
expressed the opinion that Dr. Lofton had “misread” Crosby. In 
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this review of the series of articles which Dr. Thomas published in the 
Western Recorder, and which subsequently appeared in a pamphlet 
printed by the Baptist Book Concern, Louisville, Ky., entitled Both 
Sides. Review of Dr. Whttsitt’s “Question in Baptist History,” Dr. 
Lofton, in opposition to Dr. Thomas, gives considerable attention to 
Crosby’s account of the restoration of immersion in England; but he 
does much more in the progress of the discussion, maintaining 
Crosby’s position that, prior to 1640-41, immersion, as believers’ bap- 
tism, “had for some time been disused” in England, and that the 
“ancient practice” was “restored” at that period by what Crosby 
designates the “English Baptists.” In other words, Dr. Lofton’s 
pamphlet is a very forceful argument in support of this position, and 
constitutes an exceedingly valuable contribution to the literature of 


the discussion opened by Dr. Whitsitt. Hexny 6 Bueeace. 


PORTLAND, ME. 


Tuomas CHALMERS. By W. GARDEN BLAIKIE. ‘‘Famous Scots 
Series,” Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier; 
New York: Imported by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1897. Pp. 
160. $0.75. 

THE key to this great man’s career is found in two sentences clos- 
ing the first paragraph of the book before us: ‘‘On the basis of the 
gospel he could not separate the social from the personal, the general 
from the particular, the temporal from the spiritual. He had always 
an Arcadia, a Utopia, a new springtide for his country in his vista; 
but a springtide to be realized in one way only —by the coming of the 
spirit from on high.” 

Dr. Chalmers was peculiarly fitted by nature and education to realize 
the idea contained in these sentences. He had a very large and ver- 
satilemind. He was almost equally at home in mathematics, chemistry, 
political economy, social science, the pulpit, the professors chair, the 
family circle, from the humble cottage to the palace. He lived just a 
little too soon to come under the influence of German thought, and 
more recent ideas of specialization. He was never farther from home 
than Paris, but he knew England and Scotland thoroughly. Travel 
and a knowledge of the literature of other nations would no doubt 
have added to his power. Nevertheless Carlyle did not justly call him 
“narrow.” He is, indeed, constrained to say: “What a wonderful old 
man Chalmers is! or, rather, he has all the buoyancy of youth. When 
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so many of us are wringing our hands in hopeless despair over the 
vileness and wretchedness of the large towns, there goes the old man, 
shovel in hand, down into the dirtiest puddles of the west part of Edin- 
burgh, cleans them out, fills the sewers with living waters. It is a 
beautiful sight.” 

It is interesting to note that Chalmers experienced a conversion after 
entering the university. In his earlier career he gave a minimum of 
his strength to directly gospel work, and a maximum to outside subjects, 
such as mathematics, chemistry, and soon. But later he experienced 
a great change, after which the gospel was put before everything else, 
and this dates the beginning of his real success. The chapters are: 
“Birth, School, and College, 1780-1803;” ‘“‘Kilman, 1803-1815 ;”’ 
“Glasgow, 1815-1823;’’ “St. Andrews University, 1823-1828 ;”’ 
“Edinburgh University, 1828-1843; ‘‘New College, Edinburgh, 
1843-1847.” Dr. Blaikie writes with fullness of knowledge and sym- 
pathy. He has accordingly written a book that will be an inspiration 
to ministers and all others who can respond to the touch of a great 
personality, as Chalmers was. 


J. W. MoncrieF. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


VERGLEICH DER DOGMATISCHEN SYSTEME VON R. A. Lipsius 
unD A. RitscH_. Zugleich Kritik und Wirdigung dersel- 
ben. Von Lic. theol. E. PFENNIGspoRF, Pastor in Harsge- 
rode. Gotha: Friedrich Andreas Perthes, 1896. Pp. vii 
+191. M. 2.40. 

Tuis book is an admirable exposition and criticism of the theo- 
logical systems of Ritschl and Lipsius. The author holds that a 
thoroughgoing doctrine of knowledge is necessary in formulating the 
science of theology. In taking this standpoint he is able to discuss 
the fundamental principles of both theologians. Here Pfennigsdorf 
hopes to make a contribution to theological science. After a general 
discussion of the epistemology of Ritschl and Lipsius, he gives a more 
detailed account of their religious epistemology. The author then 
takes up in a critical manner the doctrines of each in regard to revela- 
tion and the church. He then shows how far the religious views of 
each are warranted by their epistemology. The concluding part of 
his work Pfennigsdorf devotes to setting forth his own conception of 
the twofold task of evangelical dogmatics. He agrees with both the 
theologians that there is a distinction to be drawn between philosophy 
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and religion, but maintains that both have failed, owing to a defective 
epistemology, definitely to mark out the respective fields of philo- 
sophical and practical theology. 

The epistemological position of Ritschl, in our author’s exposition 
of it, is little more than idealistic rationalism; that of Lipsius is sub- 
jectivism. Both have made the mistaken assumption, common to 
many plilosophers, that like can be known only by like. Ritschl 
believes he finds concrete reality in phenomena; Lipsius believes that 
phenomena furnish an “objective factor” for knowledge of reality. 
In fact, there are two kinds of knowledge, specific and semiotic. 
Specific knowledge requires that all its elements shall be ideas. 
Semiotic knowledge deals with phenomena, but considers them as 
indexes. They point to reality, the missing conception of which 
reason must supply. The symbolic character of phenomena is their 
chief importance. 

The most valuable portion of this whole discussion is found on 
pp. 157-73. Ritschl’s system has the advantage of laying stress on 
the historical view of revelation. This, however, loses much of its 
significance and worth when we consider the standpoint from which 
the content of religious knowledge is gained. Religious knowledge 
consists purely of judgments of value (Werturteil). The kingdom 
of God, which Jesus perfectly realized in himself, is established by 
overcoming the metaphysico-ethical opposition between nature and 
spirit. This is finding a basis for theology in a principle as old as 
the doctrine of the stoics. But, in addition, this “judgment of value” 
is a matter largely of individual personal feeling. Ritschl, in order 
to meet this difficulty, introduces the broader standpoint of, the 
church. The Christian community is, however, only the projection of 
individual mind. This theology is open to the charge of being a 
speculation, arbitrary, and full of inconsistency. 

Lipsius is able, on account of his epistemological position, to put 
himself on a firmer and wider ground of Christian experience. For 
him the territory of Christian experience is not merely co-extensive 
with psychological experiences th'at are empirically demonstrable, but 
it includes also everything of which religion is immediately con- 
scious. For additional confirmation, the “great facts of faith” are 
referred to the experience of the church. This empirico-psychological 
consideration of religion is a circuldus vituosus. If the experience of 
the church is the test of the validity of individual experience, internal 
revelation is certainly untrustworthy. 
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According to Pfennigsdorf the task of dogmatics consists in the 
proof that Christianity may be looked at from both the theoretical and 
the practical point of view. This task is twofold, on the one hand 
philosophical, on the other religious. The philosophical effort results 
in a Christian world-view, the religious attempt ends in an exposition 
of Christian faith, based upon religious experience. The latter is 
positive science and meets the wants of the church. The theoretical 
representation of Christianity must be speculative, rational, in order 
to meet the demand of the mind, and to demonstrate the content of 
faith. In this division of the theological field both religion and phi- 
losophy will receive their true significance. 

Has Pfennigsdorf made a contribution to epistemology? His 
“specific knowledge” is nothing more than the pure-reason knowledge 
of Kant. Nor is what he calls “semiotic knowledge” a new thing. 
It is a part of the eclectic movement exemplified in a host of living 
writers. Furthermore, his methodological division amounts to a divi- 
sion of subject-matter. His conclusion that Christianity must be looked 
at both scientifically and religiously has great value, but so definite is 
the line of distinction between kinds of knowledge that the attempt 
to attach the conclusions of semiotic to specific knowledge, in order to 
gain a rational unity, is not warranted by his epistemological theory. 
The question is, how far shall we go in making this distinction ? 
Reality is an organic whole. Phenomena are not mere signboards, 
or means by which reality is known. Semiotic knowledge cannot be 
a thing altogether apart from specific knowledge. The means must 
fuse into and become a real factor of the whole of knowledge. Reality 
may function both in symbol and in valuation. The latter may be 
reality at its highest power; the former cannot be purely phenomenal. 


ELIPHALET A. READ. 
KALAMAZOO COLLEGE. 


Gop, CREATOR, AND Lorp oF ALL. By Samuet Harris, D.D., 
LL.D. Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale Univer- 
sity. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1896. 2 vols. $5, ne¢. 


@ 


Dr. Harris is the well-known author of two other works, each a 
goodly octavo, the first Zhe Philosophical Basts of Theism, published 
in 1883, the other Zhe Self- Revelation of God, published in 1886. 
These two works may be regarded as the blade and the ear, and we now 
have, in two octavo volumes, if not the full corn in the ear, at least a 
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sheaf of the first fruit of the harvest. In fact, not a little of the matter 
contained in the former works finds fitting place in this. The present 
work is evidently a treatise on theology in the strict sense of the term ; 
for he defines theology as “the intellectual apprehension and expres- 
sion of what God really is in his relations to the universe, and especially 
to man.” The study of theology is then the search for all attainable 
knowledge of God. He justifies the study of theology against current 
misconceptions of it on the ground that it is in accord with the spirit 
and teaching of the Bible; that it is essential to the preservation and 
purity of Christian belief, and to Christian character and life; and to 
the effective preaching of the gospel. 

The plan of the work is suggested by his definition of theology. 
Since God’s self-revelation is made in his relations to the universe, and 
especially to man, these relations suggest and furnish the main divi- 
sions. Accordingly we have: Part 1, “God the One Only Absolute 
Spirit ;” Part 2, “God the Creator ;” Part 3, ‘God the Lord of All in 
Providential Government;’’ Part 4, ‘‘God the Lord of All in Moral 
Government.” Part 1 has eleven chapters; Part 2, two; Part 3, five, 
and Part 4, eleven; twenty-nine in all. 

In a brief review of so extended a work the reviewer can do no 
more than select here and there such topics as will serve to indicate 
the general course of the author’s thought, and at the same time pre- 
sent his views on certain important doctrines. 

In Part 1, which treats of God as absolute spirit, he says that the 
knowledge of God originates in spontaneous belief which comes to 
man the moment he awakens to consciousness of the outer world and 
of himself. Thi$ knowledge is at first obscure and defective, and mixed 
with error—a mere germ—but, being by subsequent investigation 
progressively enlarged, clarified, and classified, it becomes a real knowl- 
edge of God as the absolute spirit— absolute as unconditioned and 
unlimited by any being, power, or environment independent of himself; 
and spirit as possessing reason, free will, and feeling. Confirmatory 
proof that God is the absolute spirit is found in consciousness; in the 
constitution, order, and evolution of the universe; in the history of 
man and of his redemption ; in individual experience; and preémin- 
ently in Christ and the Holy Spirit as revealed to men. Of course, 
there can be but one absolute spirit. Dr. Harris defines the natural 
and the supernatural thus: ‘“‘ Nature denotes the physical universe, includ- 
ing all irrational and impersonal beings. The supernatural embraces 
God and all finite rational or spiritual persons.” Man is on the same 
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side of the dividing line between the natural and the supernatural with 
God. God is spirit in the form of the infinite; man is spirit in the 
form of the finite. The fundamental reality in the universe is the 
supernatural, not the natural. The energy in the universe is put 
forth by spirit. Matter and its forces are manifestations of the spirit- 
ual or supernatural, that is, of self-determining, self-exerting spirit. 
The action of a supernatural power on nature is of the essence of mir- 
acle. It is not a violation of any law of nature, but in accordance 
with the laws of nature, and the result such as could not have been pro- 
duced except for this action of spirit upon nature; though we are 
accustomed to call that only miraculous which results from the action 
upon nature of a spirit superior to man. God as absolute spirit is 
immanent in nature, but transcends nature. 

Dr. Harris’ method leads him to a treatment of the subject of the 
divine attributes somewhat unlike that of most theologians. Instead 
of making the usual classification of natural and moral, he makes the 
classification rest on the two aspects of his nature as absolute being and 
as absolute spirit. As absolute being, unconditioned and unlimited, 
his attributes are negative. They are self-existence (uncreated), omni- 
presence (unlimited in space), eternity (unlimited in time), plenitude 
(unlimited in quantity). As absolute spirit his attributes are reason 
(or intelligence), will (power, freedom, and love), and feeling. Our 
space will not allow us to follow him in this discussion, which occupies 
four chapters. 

Under the heading of theodicy he discusses the supremacy of 
reason in God; sorrow and suffering in the universe; the existence of 
sin; the manifestation of God’s love in the mission of Christ; and 
mystery, showing that mystery furnishes no ground of doubt of God’s 
love. 

Four chapters are given to the subject of the trinity and the incar- 
nation. From the fact that divine attributes are ascribed to Christ and 
to the Holy Spirit by the Scriptures, and that they uniformly and 
emphatically declare that God is one, the only possible conclusion is 
that Father, Word, and Holy Spirit are one God. A very full discus- 
sion of the philosophical and practical significance of the trinity and 
of the incarnation follows, in the course of which the author treats very 
fully and candidly the theories of Unitarianism. 

Part 2 consists of one chapter on creation and one on God's end 
in creation. Whatever interpretation be given to the first three chap- 
ters of Genesis, they reveal important truths respecting God and crea- 
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tion, which cannot be found in the literature or traditions of any 
nation except the Hebrews. The Scriptures uniformly represent God’s 
end in creation to be his own glory in the revelation of himself. This 
end is worthy of God, because he is what he is, and because the 
highest blessedness of a rational being consists in knowing God. This 
doctrine of the end of God in creation is the basis for the doctrine of 
God’s government of the universe. His providential government must 
reveal him as he is, the absolute reason and Jove. Sovereignty, though 
absolute, is under the law of righteousness and love, a law not exterior 
to nor above God, but in his own nature, and so not limiting him. 
Divine sovereignty, thus understood, is universal, and is both provi- 
dential and moral, the providential being subordinate to the moral. 
It is favorable to holiness both in restraining from sin and in reclaim- 
ing the sinner, though it never trenches upon moral freedom. Elec- 
tion is an exercise of divine sovereignty in, human redemption. The 
significance of it lies in the fact that it is God who seeks to save the 
sinner and not the sinner who seeks salvation. A being who is abso- 
lute reason and love cannot act unreasonably or unrighteously, and, 
knowing the end from the beginning, cannot divorce his foreknowledge 
from his foreordination. 

One of the most satisfactory chapters is the one entitled ‘ Moral 
Character Defined Psychologically.” Referring to his work, Zhe 
Philosophical Basts of Thetsm, for his doctrine of the will and its 
.freedom, he bases on it this definition of moral character: ‘ Primarily 
it is the choice of the supreme object of trust and service of which the 
subordinate choices and volitions are the expression and manifestation ; 
secondarily it is the state of the ‘intellect and sensibilities, and the 
habits of action, so far as formed or modified by previous voluntary 
action.” Moral character, then, is possible only as determined by 
choice. Now there are two spheres within which to exercise choice: 
the one, objects to be acquired, possessed, and used; the other, 
persons to be trusted and served. The former cannot be objects of 
supreme choice, for at once the question arises, for whom do we seek 
to acquire these objects, for self or for another or others? So the 
object of supreme choice must be a person or persons, self, or God 
and our neighbor. The choice between these determines moral 
character. This harmonizes with the great commandment: Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and thy neighbor as 
thyself. From this it follows that the root of all sin is the supreme 
choice of self as the object of trust and service. Such was the nature 
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of the first sin in Eden, and man is said by theologians to be totally 
depraved, in that he totally rejects God as the supreme object of trust 
and service. The choice of God is faith, and so all right character 
begins in faith, and regeneration is the change wrought in the soul 
under the agency of the Holy Spirit, when self is renounced and God 
and our neighbor are chosen as the supreme object of trust and service. 

Passing by the author’s very able presentation of the working of 
love in service to God and men, we have space only for a brief refer- 
ence to the chapter on the sanctions of law. There can be no law 
without a sanction. This sanction is punishment inflicted on the 
transgressor in the form of deprivation or suffering. It is not vindic- 
tive, but vindicatory, because indispensable to the maintenance of 
righteous government. It must be inflicted by the government whose 
law has been transgressed, for, if inflicted by any other (as a lawless 
mob), however deserved by the criminal, it does not maintain, but 
undermines government. Punishment is not discipline, though it 
may answer this end. Thus the necessity for punishment is grounded 
in the constitution of the universe, which is itself grounded in the 
eternal reason which dwells in the bosom of God. Punishment 
usually comes as the result or fruit of sin, in accordance with the law 
of cause and effect, but this does not make the punishment less the 
act of God, since it is he who established the constitution of nature 
and is himself immanent and energetic in it. 

Dr. Harris’ chair in Yale University is that of ‘systematic theology,” 
but it is not to be assumed that we have here the entire body of teach- 
ing given from that chair. But even as the first installment of a 
“system of theology” it indicates a method markedly different from 
that of most of the masters of theology. Believing that God is 
immanent in the universe and reveals himself in all his relations to it, 
he studies these revealments in order to gain the fullest knowledge of 
God possible. The completest knowledge of God possible for man, 
rather than the most perfect system of religious doctrine, is the object 
of search. We are made to feel that we are dealing directly with God 
rather than with a “body of divinity.” We have a growth rather than 
a structure. A growing tree may never be perfectly symmetrical, or, 
however symmetrical, it is not complete. Dr. Harris’ book is 
evidently not complete as a “system of theology.” Not only do 
several topics which usually have prominent place in systems of 
theology, such as depravity, atonement, regeneration, justification, etc., 
receive only incidenta] mention in this work, but others more closely 
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related to theology proper are but briefly touched. There is, for 
example, in the chapter on the incarnation no full discussion of the 
doctrine of the atonement, but only such references to it as the follow- 
ing: “The atoning significance of the work of Christ is only a 
peculiar application of principles in accordance with which God 
always acts.” And again: “In the assertion, maintenance, and vindi- 
cation of God’s law is the atoning significance of Christ’s humiliation, 
obedience, suffering, and death.’’ And again: “The doctrine that God 
in Christ asserts, maintains, and vindicates his law .... means that 
God’s action in doing so is the spontaneous expression of his essential 
character as God.” Similar references are made to other doctrines 
which are not discussed at length in these volumes. Though we find 
in them no intimation that another or other volumes are to follow, those 
who have been privileged to be his pupils confidently expect that this 
will be the case. If then his readers miss some things where they 
expected to find them, they will suspend judgment till Dr. Harris has 
had time to carry out fully his entire plan. If still we wish these 
volumes had contained some things which we fail to find in them, we 
are glad to recognize the many and great excellencies of this able 
work. The spirit is reverent towards God and the Scriptures; the 
tone is that of one who knows what he believes and the grounds of 
his faith, who is earnest and candid in his advocacy of the truth as he 
sees it; the discussions are full and thorough, leaving nothing obscure 
and omitting nothing essential ; the style is a model for clearness and 
directness, making his meaning unmistakable. There is no trace of 
bitterness in his frank dissent from the opinions and views of other 
theologians, and his reconcilement of views supposed to be irreconcil- 
able is usually exceedingly satisfactory. The work is a good exponent 
of the progress made by evangelical theology during the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. It may be studied with profit by pastors 
and teachers of every age who can appreciate clear thinking and intel- 


ligent faith. N. S. Burton. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


THE PLace oF Deatu IN Evo.tution, By NEWMAN SmytH. New 
York : Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1897. Pp. xii+ 227. $1.50. 

Dr. SMYTH is always both grave and gracious in discourse, and his 
face is always turned forward. These qualities appear in this volume as 
well as in its predecessors. The book is intended to bring aid from 
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the field of biology for the solution of the problem of death, and thus 
to minister to the universal human need of light and consolation. 
The real thesis is very simple — namely, that from its first appearing 
till now death has been the servant and not the enemy of life. The 
earliest life left no dead remains behind it, but death entered at the 
same time with sex. The entrance of sex brought to life the promise 
of immeasurable variety and progress, and death, its companion, was 
the agent to clear the way for its beneficent work. In the course of 
evolution death has tended to the advancement of life, by making room 
for the development of higher forms. When life had become spiritual, 
in man, death was essential to its elevation into the higher realm that 
befits its nature; and thus death may be counted among the valid 
grounds fora presumption ofimmortality. The suffering that its pres- 
ence involves isan element of positive beneficence in the administra- 
tion of a living and spiritual world. A ‘“ final discharge of death” is 
to be expected in the course of ages, whenever “life can go on better 
without death,” and, as death entered with sex, so sex will be its com- 
panion in departing. The ambiguity of this last sentence mirrors the 
ambiguity of the book at this point. It is not made quite clear whether 
the “ final discharge of death ” means the transferring of all humanity 
to another life where death has no place, or whether the life that may 
exist at some given future time is to “go on” thenceforth as a final 
product, without further continuation of birth and dying. This lack 
of clearness weakens the statement at an interesting point. As for 
the substance of the thought, a brief statement seems to make it appear 
large enough, and yet in reading one experiences a certain sense of 
attenuation, finding the ‘‘ body of doctrine ” less massive than he hoped. 
But the practice of bringing spiritual consolation from the field 
of biology, though quite legitimate, is still so new as not to have lost 
the sense of strangeness, and this perhaps is why the sensation of 
insufficiency creeps in. The strongest chapter in the book is the 


one on “ Presumptions of Immortality.” WILuiaM N. CLARKE 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY. 


THEORETICAL Etuics. By Mitton VALentine, D.D., LL.D. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1897. Pp. v-+ 232. 
Cloth, $1.25, met. 

Tuis book enjoys the distinction of being, perhaps, the smallest of 
its class. But it has other excellencies besides that of brevity. 
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Obviously it is the ripe fruit of long and patient reflection and of deep 
experience. The standpoint is that of “intuitional” ethics. Its 
author holds, with unwavering courage, to the competence of the 
human mind to know reality; to the moral nature of man as underived 
from other and earlier elements, and nowise to be resolved into them ; 
to freedom ; to the absolute validity of the moral law; to the supreme 
authority of conscience, as directly perceptive of the right; to the 
theistic implications and issues of morality ; and to such other “ old- 
fashioned’ views as go along with these. But if the opinions are old, 
the temper is modern. The discussion is marked by an unusual pre- 
cision and strength of statement, while sometimes rising into a strain 
of noble eloquence, as, ¢. g., in the estimate given of the moral mean- 
ing of the world’s history, and of the ethical illumination and dynamic 
afforded by Christianity. The work constitutes one of the most acute 
and effective vindications of intuitive and theistic ethics with which we 
are acquainted ; if it has any lack, it is in an adequate appreciation of 
the elements of truth contained in other systems. We must wait still 
for the treatise on ethical theory that shall synthesize in one coherent 
and complete statement the divers truths which the intuitionalist, the 
evolutionist, the eudemonist and utilitarian have discerned and 
defended. And perhaps the time has not yet fully come, though it 
seems to be at hand, when such a work can be written. 


Wo. F. BLACKMAN. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


THE CHRISTIAN Eccirsia. A Course of Lectures on the Early 
History and Early Conceptions of the Ecclesia; and Four 
Sermons. By Fenton JoHN AntTHONY Hort, D.D. Lady 
Margaret’s Reader in Divinity in the University of Cam- 
bridge. London: Macmillan & Co., Limited; New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1897. $1.75. 


THESE lectures were delivered at the University of Cambridge, 
England, in 1888 and 1889. Dr. Hort originally intended to examine 
the evidence on the subject of the ecclesia presented in the history of 
the early centuries of Christianity, but he failed to carry out his pur- 
pose. Still the treatise, as he left it, is quite complete. The effort of 
the editor of this volume to supply the deficiency by adding four of 
the author’s sermons, preached on different occasions, is hardly a suc- 
cess. These discourses have but a very remote bearing upon the topic 
discussed in these scholarly lectures. 
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In this volume the author carefully unfolds the history of the 
word ecclesta. He points out its Hebrew equivalent, its use in the 
Septuagint, and the manner in which Christ used it in the gospel of 
Matthew. 

He critically examines the account of the call of the apostles and 
the names by which they are designated. He points out their mission 
(1) to be with Christ, (2) to preach and teach, and (3) to heal diseases. 
He sets forth, also, their wider mission, as given at the close of the 
gospels and in the Acts, and descants on the one “incommunicable”’ 
mark of an apostle, that he must be able to bear witness to Christ’s 
resurrection. These apostles, in his view, formed the central, original 
ecclesia, whose mission was to preach and to heal. 

The growth of the ecclesia after the ascension is next considered. 
We first see the eleven in the upper room, probably renewing “ their 
coherence as a definite body.” Soon after a larger body is mentioned, 
that attended ‘steadfastly with one accord upon ‘the prayer.’”’ Here 
were not only the apostles, but also certain women, the Lord’s mother 
and brethren. Then appear the 120, who, under the lead of Peter, 
chose Matthias to fill the place of Judas. The pentecost soon fol- 
lowed, when thousands were added to the ecclesia. This ecclesia 
became a true, balanced commune of love; “the individuals were not 
lost in the community, nor the community in the individuals.” 

Administration was now begun by the apostles; but the work of 
administration becoming too onerous, and interfering with their 
higher and more spiritual functions, they laid it off upon the seven, 
who were chosen by the whole ecclesia for this special purpose. But 
this ecclesia could not be confined to Jerusalem ; it spread throughout 
Judea, Samaria, and Galilee. It took root on Gentile soil, in Antioch 
of Syria. It was planted there through the agency of neither apostle 
nor evangelist, but by the preaching of laymen. It was made up of 
converted Jews and Gentiles. But its Gentile contingent did not 
separate it from fellowship with the ecclesia at Jerusalem. It sent help 
to the famine-stricken brethren there, and also laid before them the 
question whether circumcision was necessary to salvation. 

As we move on in the sacred record, the conception of the ecclesia 
constantly grows more comprehensive. In Paul’s address, at Miletus, 
to the elders of Ephesus, we find an especially significant use of the 
word: “the ecclesia of God which he purchased by the blood of his 
own.” It is language which in strictness belongs “only to the one 
universal Christian ecclesia,’’ but it is here used to designate the 
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individual ecclesia at Ephesus. In the epistles we “ find similar invest- 
ment of parts of the universal ecclesia with the high attributes of the 
whole.’”” The reason of this is that, while each ecclesia has a corporate 
life of its own, it is not an isolated society, but a representative mem- 
ber of the universal ecclesia. 

The author gives a careful, exhaustive criticism of the use of the 
term ecclesia in the epistles. This use reveals at the same time the 
independence of the churches and their community of interest. We 
learn also from Paul’s first epistle to the Corinthians that peace is 
essential to the ecclesia, the “spirit of schism or division is the very 
contradiction of the idea of an ecclesia.” 

In Colossians and Ephesians we have the universal ecclesia. This 
is accounted for, not so much by Paul’s progress in knowledge as by 
the fact that the danger of division between Jewish and Gentile 
churches had largely passed away. The middle wall of partition 
between them had been broken down. Moreover, Paul in Ephesians 
was setting forth Christ as the head of all things; so that both the fel- 
lowship of believers, without respect to nationality, and the demands 
of the apostle’s theological thought made it the fitting moment to 
declare that there was now not only many ecclesiz, but also one uni- 
versal ecclesia, of which Christ was the head. Ideally this ecclesia 
was coextensive with humanity. To Paul it was ‘a kind of pledge for 
the complete fulfillment of God’s purpose” to bring, in the dim 
future, all men into fellowship in Christ. 

The author also thoroughly discusses the spiritual gifts bestowed 
on apostolic churches, as well as the offices and officers of those 
churches. He maintains that the apostles were not officers; that there 
were only two classes of officers, the seven and the elders; although 
deacons mentioned in 1 Tim. 3,and in Phil. 1: 1 were ‘‘ analogous” 
to the seven. In his view the word émioxoros is not another 
name employed to designate the officer called an elder, but is used 
rather to express an important function of the elder, that of oversight. 
Of officers higher than elders he finds “nothing like the episcopal 
system of later times.” Still he thinks that we do not find in apos- 
tolic history “a set of authoritative precedents to be rigorously copied 
without regard to time or place.” Nevertheless he holds that each 
ecclesia should be guided by ancient precedent on the one hand, as 
well as by adaptation to present and future needs on the other. “The 
lesson-book of the ecclesia, and of every ecclesia, is not a law, but a 
history.” 
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By way of criticism we wish to say that this is an excellent book. 
Every page bears the impress of accurate and profound scholarship. 
The style is clear, simple, and vigorous. Many texts are interpreted in 
a fresh, suggestive way. The genesis of the early churches is clearly 
set forth. These lectures are an appreciable addition to our knowl- 
edge of the primitive Christian communities. 

We doubt, however, the position of the author that éxioxoros simply 
expresses a function of the elder, and is not another name of that 
officer. The passages in which the word is found are most naturally 
interpreted on the supposition that, while it implicitly contains the idea 
of oversight, it is also another name by which a pastor or elder was 
designated. One of his names expressed one of his important func- 
tions. Phil. 1:1; Titus 1: 5,7; 1 Tim. 3: 2, 8, are passages which 
do not easily yield themselves to the interpretation suggested by 
our author. 

Nor has he spoken the last word concerning the authority of apos- 
tolic precedent. It is a large and important subject, upon which, for 
lack of space, we cannot enter. He, however, admits that we should 
be guided in some measure by “ancient precedent.” But why, if 
such precedents are not binding? How far shall we be guided by 
theme What shall we receive, what shall we reject? It is possible 
that the essential features of apostolic churches, clearly set forth in the 
New Testament, may be, not only history, but also law. Many who 
have cut loose from apostolic precedents have drifted into ecclesiastical 


hierarchies and despotisms. 
GALUSHA ANDERSON. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


DER KLEINE KaTECHISMUS MARTIN LUTHERS, in seiner jetzt 
erkannten Bedeutung. Erster Teil: Die Geschichte seiner 
Vorarbeiten. Mit Benutzung der 1894 veréffentlichten 
Katechismuspredigten quellenmassig und allgemein ver- 
standlich dargestellt. Von Lic. theol. Hermann Hacu- 
FELD, Pastor a. D., Helmstedt. Berlin: Kommissionsverlag 
von Wiegandt & Grieben, 1897. Pp. xix+ 150. M. 2.50. 


Tuis work is mainly historical. The author’s aim is to set forth 
the preparatory labors which culminated in Luther’s Small Catechism, 
which he justly calls a ‘wonderful book.” That catechism certainly 
has a place in the church prominent enough to justify this renewed 
attention to the conditions under which it was produced. 
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In view of the prevalent lamentable ignorance of the fundamental 
principles of true Christianity, Luther, at various times from 1515 to 
1520, preached before the Wittenberg congregation on the chief topics 
commonly embraced in catechetical instruction: the Ten Command- 
ments, the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer. His explanation of the 
first three commandments shows how men are to act toward God. 
In general they should reverence and trust him as a father and good 
friend. Under the commandments of the second table, he dis- 
cusses how they should act toward their neighbor and fellow-men. The 
law is to be kept inwardly, in the heart. The creed is explained 
in its three articles, with reference to faith in God, in Christ and 
redemption, and in respect to the work of the Holy Spirit. ‘The 
Lord’s Prayer is that simple, ceaseless prayer which becomes sweeter 
and more delightful the more and longer it is used.’’ Here, in 
these sermons, we find already the spirit of Luther’s catechetical 
manuals. 

In 1520 Luther wrote what proved to be the basis or earliest sub- 
structure (Grundlage) of the Smaller Catechism: a “Short Form of the 
Ten Commandments, the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer, with an intro- 
duction as to the meaning and interrelation of these three topics.” He 
treated the same subjects more fully in sermons in 1523. Hachfeld’s 
fourth chapter discusses the indispensability of a catechism for the 
evangelical congregation, especially for the young people. They can 
be properly evangelized only by leading them by to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, which requires catechetical instruction in the church, school, 
and home. Chapter 5 recalls the Saxon church-visitation and its 
necessity for the good order and self-help of the evangelical congre- 
gations. This visitation opened to view more sadly than ever the igno- 
rance of the people; and in 1528 Luther preached three series of ser- 
mons at Wittenberg on the five parts of the catechism. To the first three 
parts he now adds the sacraments. In these sermons we find the true and 
immediate antecedents of Luther’s two catechisms. We find in them 
the very words which have been incorporated in the catechisms. For 
the Small Catechism there was a thorough condensation of the mate- 
rial; for the larger a fuller incorporation. As to priority of prepa- 
ration, or the question of reduction or development of one into the 
other, our author reaches no explicit conclusion. Though the larger 
was published about a month earlier than the smaller, their preparation 
may have gone on side by side. 

Chapter 7 gives a history of catechisms of Brentz, Althammer, 
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and Lachmann. These are briefly sketched, and are shown to be in 
essential harmony with the teaching in Luther’s catechism. - 

The eighth chapter is the most important of all. It discusses the 
evangelical character of the Small Catechism, the importance of 
catechization, the neglect of catechizing in the Roman Catholic church, 
the mission of the catechizer, and the proper preparation of the young 
for the reception of the sacraments. 

The book is one of the most important contributions to the science 
of catechetics. Not only pastors, but theological teachers whose duty 
it is to lecture on catechetics, will find it of great value. It is espe- 
cially conservative and evangelical, as well as learned. It probably 
marks the beginning of a return to more conservative Christian think- 
ing in Germany. We shall hail with pleasure the second volume. 


M. VALENTINE. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Gettysburg, Pa. 


THE CULTURE OF CHRISTIAN MANHOOD. Sunday Mornings in 
Battell Chapel. Edited by Wittiam H. Satiman. New 
York, Chicago, and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell & Co., 
1897. Pp. 309. $1.50. 

SIXTEEN sermons preached before the students of Yale University 
are brought together in this volume. In common with most colleges 
and universities, Yale holds to the theory that ‘the man who can 
preach helpfully to university men is the man who holds a city pastor- 
ate ;’’ and, acting upon this belief, she has invited some of the most 
successful pastors of our land to speak to her students. Among those 
whose sermons appear in this volume are such well-known preachers 
as Charles Cuthbert Hall, Alexander McKenzie, Amory H. Bradford, 
Henry Van Dyke, David J. Burrell, and George A. Gordon. 

In spite of the fact that so many men contribute to this volume, it 
is marked by a large measure of unity. This unity is due in part to 
the characters of the preachers, in part to the occasion. These men 
are marked by moral earnestness, and their sermons bear this stamp. 
There is no attempt at “smartness,” no exhibition of cheap wit. 
These men think and speak with dignity. The fact that they speak 
to an audience made up of young men leads to a measure of unity in 
subjects treated. Dr. McClure’s theme is “Trophies of Youth the 
Safeguard of Manhood.” Dr. Herrick discusses ‘“ Manhood’s Struggle 
and Victory.” Dr. Van Dyke sets forth “The Meaning of Manhood.” 
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Few of the preachers fail to deal with questions which are of special 
importance to young men. 

These sermons from some of our representative preachers furnish a 
fine opportunity for the study of sermonic style. The students of 
divinity at Yale must have received large benefit, not only from the 
spiritual truths presented, but as well from the homiletic hints afforded 
by these sermons. In structure some of the work is seriously open to 
criticism. One preacher uses nearly one-half of his time in getting at 
the proposition which he is to discuss. Another in the text “I 
thought upon my ways, and turned my feet unto thy testimonies,” 
finds the theme, “‘The Evolution of a Thinker.” A third, discussing 
““Selected Lives,’’ takes as his first division, “‘The Selected Life;”’ 
making his general theme and first division practically one. The 
style of some is simple, clear, direct. That of others is involved and 
somewhat stilted. The sermon on “The Part We Know,” by Dr. 
McKenzie, is one of the very best in the volume. Taking words 
familiar to everyone—‘“‘Silver and gold have I none; but such as | 
have give I thee’”—he sets forth with great freshness and force the 
importance of using that which we have. The thought is by no means 
a new one, but he gives to it a new importance. The introduction is 
short and simple, the divisions clear and striking, his vocabulary choice 


and vigorous. LaTHAN A. CRANDALL. 


GENESIS OF THE SociAL Conscience. By H. S. Nasu, Professor 
in the Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1897. Pp. viii+ 309. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

IN CHARMING and impressive style this work presents the evidence 
for the belief that historic Christianity is the purest and most power- 
ful social force in history. External institutions and their develop- 
ment are passed over, the author’s purpose being to disclose the mental 
factors which have wrought the transformations of society from within. 

The starting point is the conception of man as soul, having worth 
within himself, apart from wealth, rank, or other visible distinctions. 
Christianity inherited from Hebraism and diffused in the world the 
monothestic idea of God, the theological dogma which unifies the race 
and assures a common life in the universe. The idea of the one right- 
eous God becomes an ideal, a creative force, a new starting point of 
progress. 
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Emphasis was placed upon personality and freedom, and thus upon 
the duty and power of realizing the best self. The sense of universal 
sin dealt a blow at the pretensions of aristocracy. The hope of a 
divine kingdom, in which humanity realizes a social bond, raises the 
estimate of the value of each member of the race. Duty acquires a 
new significance in the Christian society. The reformer’s conscience 
is born, and with it the social question. 

The gifts and limitations of paganism are treated. The activity of 
the missionary church shows God at work in the service of the lowly. 
The separation of church and state was necessary in order that man 
might be thought of as more than a mere instrument of political organ- 
ization, as himself an end. The modern revolution was the secular 
expression of the intrinsic value of the common man. 

This mode of treating history as the development of ideas has 
great advantages, since it serves to emphasize the spiritual factor. But 
there are ,disadvantages. Writing on behalf of the common man 
should usually be addressed to the common man, and the ordinary 
mortal interprets the spirit by means of the body. It is impossible 
to present philosophical concepts with the greatest vividness and 
force as abstractions. Social ideas are embodied in social institutions, 
and are strongly influenced by them. Nevertheless we have here 
brilliant forms of statement, a powerful defense of a Christianized 
democracy, and an apologetic argument of high value. 


C. R. HENDERSON. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


The Philosophy of Ancient India. By Richard Garbe. (Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Company, 1897; pp. 89; cloth, $0.50; 
paper, $0.25.) Two of the three essays presented here, reprinted from 
the Monist of 1894, are substantially the same as the third and fourth 
chapters of the introduction to the author’s admirable treatise, Deze 
Samkhya-Philosophte. The “Brief Outline of a History of Indian Phi- 
losophy”’ adds a summary of the Samkhya doctrine to the “ Ueberlick 
iiber die anderen philosophischen Systeme Indiens.’”’ From other 
chapters of the same work are taken the account of the Yoga phi- 
losophy and the statement of the attitude of philosophers toward the 
mythology. The digression on the doctrine of samsdra is similarly 
transferred, and not very happily inserted at full length in this “brief 
outline.” The essay on “The Connection between Indian and Greek 
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Philosophy,” read before the Philological Congress in Chicago, 1893, 
is rather, as it is styled in its German form, “iiber den Zusammen- 
hang der Samkhya-Lehre mit der griechischen Philosophie.” In both 
essays the precise citations are likely to be useless except to those for 
whose studies an acquaintance with Professor Garbe’s complete exposi- 
tion is indispensable. For separate publication both might with 
advantage have been considerably rearranged. 

The third, ‘‘Hindu Monism. Who were its Authors, Priests or 
Warriors ?”’ is a translation of an essay in WVord und Sid, 1893, “ Die 
Weisheit des Brahmanen oder des Kriegers?’”’ Here, on very insuffi- 
cient grounds, the author urges that to the 4safriyas belongs “the credit 
of clearly recognizing the hollowness of the sacrificjal system and the 
absurdity of its symbolism,” that they were ‘‘the dominant factor in the 
development of the monistic doctrine in the elder Upanishads” and 
the champions of intellectual enlightenment “opposed by its natural 
enemy, the priesthood.” To their credit are then added the doctrines 
of the Buddhists, the Jains, and the Bhagavatas; in all, “the greatest 
intellectual performances, or rather almost all the performances of 
significance for mankind, in India.”—A. W. STRATTON. 


A Glossary of Indian Terms relating to Religion, Customs, Govern- 
ment Land; and Other Terms and Words in Common Use. By G. Tem- 
ple. (London: Luzac & Co., 1897; pp. 332, 8vo.) The compiler of 
this work says it is intended ‘‘chiefly for those who have not sufficient 
time to devote to the study of those languages of India to which this 
glossary pertains, and who yet, in the course of their reading of Indian 
subjects, feel the want of an explanation, in small compass, of terms 
relating to the religion, manners, customs, etc., of the Hindu and 
Mussalman peoples of India.” Definitions of some 7000 words of all 
sorts are given. Most of these are brief; yet there is much that might 
well be omitted; the compiler, for instance, allows himself four pages 
for a description of the festival of Jagannath A. W. STRATTON. 


Die Chronologie der Geschichte Israels, Aegyptens, Babyloniens und 
Assyriens von 2000-700 v. Chr. is a book of eighty pages from the pen 
of Carl Niebuhr (Leipzig: Eduard Pfeiffer, 1896; pp.x-+ 80). In the 
first place, the reader is confronted with a book which has no division, 
no chapter, and no section headings. It has no adequate outline tables 
of the chronology of the period under discussion, and has no index. 
Its construction is about as inconvenient and confusing as it could be 
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made. There is a one-page /xhalts-Uebersicht, which is a slight key to 
what follows, but it can never take the place of headings properly 
inserted in the text. In the second place, the author has presented a 
discussion of current theories of the chronology of those great nations, 
taking as his point of departure the year 722 B.C., the date of the 
fall of Samaria, in Israel, and the year 701 B.C., the date of Senna- 
cherib’s campaign, in the westland. From these dates he recedes to 
the time of the Exodus, discussing with some fullness the commonly 
noted discrepancies between the biblical and the Assyrian systems of 
chronology. Some attention is given, also, to the methods of Hebrew 
annalists as seen in the books of Kings and Chronicles. In Egyptian 
dates he proceeds from Amenhotep III tothe XXIIth dynasty, through 
the somewhat fragmentary and unsatisfactory chronology of that sec- 
tion of Egyptian history. More fullness is found in the treatment of 
Assyrian chronology. The entire book, while sane in its discussions 
for the most part, makes slight advances on such treatises as those of 
Wellhausen, Stade, and Kamphausen. TZze treatment of oriental 
chronology will never appear until much new material is added to our 
present fragmentary stock.— IRA M. PRICE. 


Zur Chronologte der Babylonier, Vergieichungstabellen der babyloni- 
schen und christlichen Zeitrechnung von Nabonassar (747 v. Chr.) 
bis 100 v. Chr., appeared (Wien: Aus der kaiserl.-k6niglichen Hof- 
u. Staats-Druckerei; in Commission bei Carl Gerold’s Sohn, 1895) 
from the pen of Dr. E. Mahler as a summary and expansion of two 
smal] pamphlets (Der Kalender der Babylonier) issued in 1892. It is 
an imperial quarto of twenty-four pages, and presents a comparative 
table, occupying nineteen pages, of Babylonian and Christian chron- 
ology, year by year, from the time of Nabonassar (747 B. C.) down to 
100 B.C. In his earlier pamphlets the author showed that the Baby- 
lonians as the Greeks, and the Jews of today, divided their time into 
cycles of nineteen years; and that every third, sixth, eighth, eleventh, 
fourteenth, sixteenth, and nineteenth years in each cycle were inter- 
calary. On the basis of such calculation the author scales his dates in 
his comparative table. By means of this tabular view we are enabled 
to locate with a reasonable degree of accuracy the chief events of Baby- 
lonia in the period covered by the author. The latest Babylonian 
astronomical information seems to have been used by the author, so 
that his reckonings are in that respect strictly up-to-date—Ira M. 
PRICE. 
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Was there a Second Isaiah? By Rev. Thomas E. Bartlett. (Phila- 
delphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1897; pp. 42, 16mo; 
$o.10.) This pamphlet is a popular, not to say sarcastic, discussion of 
the critical theory respecting the book of Isaiah. The author seems 
fairly familiar with certain phases of the controversy, but less familiar 
with the spirit and aims of historical criticism. He gives the impres- 
sion that the critics are bound to split the book of Isaiah at any cost, 
no matter what becomes of the truth. 

The author labors under two errors. First, he thinks that the 
critic, because he is a critic, has little or no faith in the supernatural. 
Certain naturalists in matters of religion have promulgated critical 
theories. In the author’s logic this means that to be a critic is to be 
opposed to revealed religion; and that, accordingly, believers in 
revealed religion ought to shun the results of criticism, or, forsooth, they 
have denied the faith. Secondly, he fails to understand the fundamental 
principle of historical criticism in its application to Isa. 40-66. He 
confounds simple predicting of the future with the prophet’s taking 
his stand in some future time, knowing its peoples, conditions, and 
experiences, and then, from that as his historical situation, predicting 
events still future. The critic says, Here the analogy of prophecy 
must guide us; Mr. Bartlett, The analogy of prophecy has nothing 
to do with it; it is not improbable, it is, therefore, probable. 

Mr. Bartlett applies to the critical theory two tests. The first con- 
cerns the explanation of the decree of Cyrus, and a fanciful difficulty 
is conjured up. The second shuts one up to the belief that the New 
Testament evidence is valid for authorship, or else he must deny the 
authority of the New Testament. That these are the only alternatives 
is due to the imagination of the writer rather than to the facts in the 
case.— H. R. HaTcu. 


Das Verhdltnis des Menschenopfers zur tsraelitischen Religion. Von 
Dr. Adolf Kamphausen, Dekan der evangelischen theologischen Fakul- 
tat. (Bonn: Verlag von Réhrscheid & Ebbecke, 1896; pp. 80; M. 
1.50.) The first sentence of this discussion is aimed at a Pro- 
gramm presented in 1895 by the dean of the Catholic theological 
faculty, in the same university, Dr. Kaulen, on Judg. 11: 30-40, the 
so-called “sacrifice of Jephthah’s daughter.” The author of our 
brochure soon demolishes the figurative interpretation of his rival, and 
proceeds from this point to discuss the relation of this offering, and 
human sacrifice in general, to Israel’s religion. He clears his way by 
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an able reply to Die Anfange der isvaclitischen Religion und Geschichte, 
delivered in 1894 by one of his colleagues, Dr. Meinhold. Then, in 
citing some of the latest and best literature on the theme, Dr. Kamp- 
hausen makes an eminently true and wise observation. He says that 
there is no department of history today which is so permeated with 
phantasy and speculation as the history of religion. But there are 
voices calling this branch of science back to facts, to a wise considera- 
tion. 

The body of the book recites the laws against human sacrifice, and 
many of the cases in which it was practiced in Israel, and reviews 
briefly the opinions of the chief writers on the subject for the past 
fifty years. He admits that there is some exegetical ground for saying 
that human sacrifice is a section of Israel’s religion. But Jehovah 
gives no definite command, in fact prohibits such worship. The 
ethical character of the nation is not the most perfect, and the human 
sacrifice of the Old Testament is rather a crudity than an approved 
and ethical deed.—IRa M. PRICE. 


Das Alte Testament tm Lichte des Zeugnisses Christi. Vortrag von 
Th. Bever. (Berlin: Verlag von Wiegandt & Grieben, 1897; pp. 48; 
M. 0.50.) It is interesting to know that in many parts of Germany 
devout members of the national church have formed themselves into 
companies for the study of the Bible, and for prayer that skepticism 
may not close it to the world. It is interesting to know that some of 
these persons have organized a “ Bibel-Alliance” for the purpose of 
publishing defenses of the Bible, both popular and technical. It is 
not so interesting, however, to read this lecture as an example of what 
the alliance is sending forth. It is intended for the people, rather than 
for scholars; but the people should not be asked to read and believe 
that which is unscholarly, unsound, illogical. A careful and sober 
estimate of the testimony of Christ concerning the Old Testament is 
much to be desired; but it is not furnished in this lecture. Those 
who hold that the early chapters of Genesis are exact history and exact 
science ought to have better reasons for the faith that is in them than 
such declarations of Christ as the following, which do not touch 
the matter at all: “My Father worketh hitherto, and I work; ” “Thou 
lovedst the before the foundation of the world;”’ “Inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you before the foundation of the world.’’ The lecturer 
assures us that before his fall Adam was not subject to errors of 
opinion, and that, but for the fall, there would be no such errors in 
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the world today. He considers it highly significant that in Hebrew 
and Latin “to err” and “to sin” areone and the same word. He 
assures us that the devil is expressly mentioned in Gen. 4:7: “If thou 
doest not well, sin croucheth at the door,’ where, instead of “sin,’’ we 
should translate: “the evil one.” It is unfortunate that the common 
readers of Germany should be guided by a man whose mind proceeds 
in this tortuous way.— FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


The Original Hebrew of a Portion of Ecclestasticus (XXXTX.15 to 
XZJ/X.11), together with the early versions and an English translation, 
followed by the quotations from Ben Sira in rabbinical literature. 
Edited by A. E. Cowley, M.A., and Ad. Neubauer, M.A. With two 
facsimiles. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1897; pp. xlvii+41, 4to ; 
10s. 6d.) Collotype Facstmiles of the Oxford Fragment of Ecclesias- 
ticus. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1897; pp. 18, 4to; 6s. 6d.) 
Ltcclestasticus XXXIX.15 to XLIX.11. Translated from the Hebrew, 
arranged in parallel columns with English Revised Version. With a 
facsimile. Edited by A. E. Cowley and Ad. Neubauer. (Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1897; pp. 78, 8vo; 2s. 6d.) 

Among the manuscript fragments acquired lately by Mrs. Lewis, 
Mr. S. Schechter recognized one leaf as containing a fraginent of 
Sirach (39 :15—40:7) in Hebrew, which he published with introduc- 
tion, English translation, and notes in the £xposttor for July, 1896." 
This was discussed and reviewed by Driver,” Budde,? Margoliouth,‘ 
Nestle,> and Lévi.° Almost simultaneously the Bodleyan Library 
acquired, through Professor Sayce, a box of Hebrew and Arabic 
fragments, among which Neubauer recognized a portion of the same 
text of Sirach, consisting of nine leaves, and forming the continuation 
of Mrs. Lewis’ leaf, from chap. 40:9 to 49:11. Both fragments were 
published together by Cowley and Neubauer, with a glossary of words 
not found in the Old Testament, or of rare occurrence, by Professor 
Driver. This publication, as was to be expected, aroused widespread 
attention. A number of reviews of this book have appeared here 
and abroad, which contain an appreciation of the Hebrew text, histo- 
rico-literary observations, and valuable text-critical suggestions on the 

*AGNEs S. Lewis, “ Discovery of a Fragment of Ecclesiasticus in the Original 
Hebrew,” Academy, Vol. 49, p. 405. 

* Guardian, July, 1896. 5 Beilage zur Allg. Zig, 116, pp. 7 ff. 

3 Deutsches Wochenblatt, 1X, No. 31. 6 Rev. dt. juives, 1896, pp. 303 ff. 

4 Expositor, Aug., pp. 140-51. 
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Hebrew original, as well as on the early versions ‘of this book, a review 
of which is herewith attempted. 

R. Smend went to Oxford to examine personally the manuscript, 
with a view of reéditing it together with a commentary on Ecclesias- 
ticus he has in preparation. He calls attention to some omissions in 
the list of quotations given by the editors from rabbinical literature, 
charges the editors with having damaged the MS.‘ by washing it, and 
suggests a number of emendations.’? D. Kaufmann ‘® criticises the editors 
for having misunderstood the word Spann. The editors reply to both 
of them and review Smend’s proposed emendations.® In the same 
periodical W. Bacher gives a mass of critical notes on the original and 
the versions, and G. Buchanan Gray comments on Ecclus. 41:19. 
Néldeke ® offers some general observations, critical suggestions, and 
corrections and additions to Driver’s glossary. He emphasizes the 
fact that the author wrote in a language long dead, an opinion sup- 
ported by a point made clear by Halévy in his article, quoted further 
on, that Ben Sira misunderstood Job 24:20. Further says he: 
“Among all the rich documentary discoveries of our time this one 
claims a foremost rank. In the field of the Old Testament nothing 
like it has happened before.”’ 

Isr. Lévi,“ who promises to republish the Hebrew text, wrote an 
elaborate article in which he proves, if proof be necessary, that the Greek 
and Syriac versions are translations from the Hebrew, and not the 
reverse. To explain the differences between the Hebrew and the ver- 
sions, on the one hand, and of the latter between themselves, on the 
other, he assumes that the Hebrew abounded in abbreviations which the 
respective translators explained differently. J. Halévy” has attempted 
a reconstruction of the Hebrew text, followed by a French translation, 
critical notes, and general observations on the historical results of the 
discovery. Assuming that Simon the Just was a contemporary of the 
author, he tries to prove his identity with Simon I, and hence con- 
cludes that the book must have been written about 290. Starting from 
this conclusion, he discusses its bearing on biblical criticism. With 
regard to the translator, he comes to the conclusion that the copy he 
used differed already from the author’s original and was partly illegible ; 


7 Theol. Literaturzett., 1897, cols. 161-6, 265-8. 

8 Monatsschrift fur Gesch. u. Wess, des Judenthums, May, 1897. 

9 Jewish Quarterly Review, July, 1897. 70 Expositor, May, 1897. 
™ Rev, ét. jutves, 1897, pp. I-50, 294-6. 

‘2 Revue sémitigue, April, 1897, pp. 148-65; July, pp. 193-255. 
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that he had a poor knowledge of Hebrew, and performed his task 
carelessly. His demonstration that Ben Sira misunderstood a biblical 
passage, mentioned above, can be paralleled by what I have shown with 
reference to NVIN.© 


H. Levin” calls attention that the quotation given by the editors 
sub No. LXXV occurs also in O°TOM HO, old edition, § 80. F. 
Perles > shows that the text of the Hebrew contains later expressions 
substituted by copyists for rare words, which are still preserved in the 
marginal readings, and offers a number of critical notes. D. H. Mil- 
ler remarks that the marginal variants are Targumistic glosses. Hope 
W. Hogg” discusses the additions and omissions of the Hebrew text. 

Further general observations and critical suggestions are offered by 
Nestle,” Strack,” Rothstein,” Lambert,” Fraenkel,” Touzard,” W. Smith 
Taylor,“ Kautzsch,* -Levias,* and an anonymous writer.” 

Mr. Schechter has lately discovered some more fragments of the 
Hebrew text of Ecclus. among the MSS. brought back from the Cairo 
genizah, which he will publish in the January number of the /ewesh 
Quarterly Review.— C. LEVIAS. , 


The Exile and the Restoration (Bible Class Primer Series). By 
Rev. A. B. Davidson, D.D., LL.D. With a map. (Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark; New York: Imported by Chas. Scribner’s Sons; no date; 
pp. 115; $0.20, e¢.) This excellent series of little books has a recruit 
from the pen of Dr. Davidson. We suppose it is new, but it contains 
no hint on cover, title page, or in a preface as to its date of issuance — 
a neglect and custom of some publishers which, on the part of scholars, 
cannot be too severely censured. 


73.4 Grammar of the Aramaic Idiom Contained in the Babylonian Talmud, p. 13, 
note 3. 

4 FVII MOID, Vol. 2, p. 110. . 

3 Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, XI, pp. 95-103. 

6 Jbid., pp. 103-5. 

77 THE AMER. JOUR. OF THEOLOGY, 1897, pp. 777-86. Cf also the same writer’s 
article on the subject in Expos. Times, March, 1897. 

8 Beilage zur Ailgem. Zeitung, 1896, No. 116; 1897, No. 38. Cf also his remark 
in Theol. Literaturseit., 1897, col. 296, note. Also Wochenschrift f. hlass. Philologie, 
Nos. 30-31, pp. 861 ff. 


9Theol. Literaturblatt, 30. June 1897. 3 Journ. as., March-April, 1897. 
» Deutsche Literaturzettung, 27. Feb. 1897. ™ Monatsschrift, May, 1897. 

23 Revue bibligue, April and October, 1897. % Biblical World, July, 1897. 

25 Theol. Studien und Kritiken, 18098, 1. 27 Atheneum, March 20, 1897. 


26 dm. Jour. of Sem. Lang. and Literat., Jan., 1898. 
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The author is happy in his outline and in the simplicity of his 
mode of presenting his theme. Clearness, precision, comprehensive- 
ness, and compactness characterize the volume. A point or two require 
attention. The captivity of Jehoiachin is called the first (p. 21), that 
of Daniel (Dan. 1:1) in the reign of Jehoiakim and that at the close 
of Jehoiakim’s reign (Jer. 52:28) being left out of consideration. 
The name of the great king of Babylon is retained in its erroneous 
(Nebuchadnezzar) rather than in its correct (Nebuchadrezzar) form ; 
both, however, appear in Jeremiah. ‘The general opinion among 
scholars,” he says (p. 55), “‘is that the original inhabitants of Babylonia 
were non-Semites, while in reality there is a large school which holds 
to the view that Semites were the first in the civilization of that land.” 

These, however, are insignificant spots on the full orb.—Ira M. 
PRICE. 


Das Judenthum in der vorchristlichen griechischen Welt. Ein Beitrag 
zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Christenthums. Von M. Friedlander. 
(Wien und Leipzig: M. Breitenstein, 1897; pp. v+74; M.1.25.) In this 
essay the author sets forth in an interesting mannera representation which 
he trusts will be a Wegwetser for younger and less, engaged students. 
From this point of view it has considerable value and significance. 
The mission of the diaspora the author regards as anti-Pharisaic and 
proselyting. So far from setting national limits to Judaism, the Jews 
of the dispersion endeavored to bring about a universal Mosaism. Of 
this endeavor we find many traces in the Acts, its special representa- 
tives being Apollos and Paul. It, therefore, becomes of the utmost 
importance in accounting for the success of Christianity, for the 
apostles gave to the dispersion the single element it lacked — the 
Christ. 

The success of this cosmopolitan Judaism and heathenism is seen 
in the everywhere present synagogue — an institution that had aston- 
ishing vitality and universality, as appears in the words of Josephus 
(Against Apion, 2 : 38, 39), which are something more than boasting, 
not alone because of its corroboration of Acts, but also from the bitter 
words of Seneca, “‘ the conquered have given laws to the conqueror” 
—in which is to be seen a reference to the center of the synagogue 
service itself, the law of Moses in its Greek translation. And yet 
there was a difference in these proselyting endeavors, and over it 
divided the religious parties which existed among the dispersion. As 
distinguished from the parties in Palestine, these were not in any 
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sense political, but were mutually hostile, in that one party endeavored 
to win over the world to an acceptance of Judaism in all its ceremonial] 
aspect, while the other sought rather to bring the spirit of Mosaism 
into the heathen world. 

In the support of these positions, as well as by others that are inci- 
dental to his treatment, the author has used sources freely and judi- 
ciously. For so small a book it contains a large amount of valuable 
information calculated to be of permanent value in the history of New 
Testament times.— SHAILER MATHEWs. 


Karl August Credner: Sein Leben und seine Theologie. Von Prof. 
Dr. W. Baldensperger. Mit Credner’s Bildnis. (Leipzig: Veit & Co., 
1897; pp. 99; M.1.) In publishing this address given by himself at 
the one hundredth anniversary of Credner’s birth, Professor Balden- 
sperger has added somewhat to its original form and has appended a 
number of notes in which he discusses rather fully the development of 
Credner’s theological positions, and gives bibliographical details. The 
address itself is written with great sympathy, and not only throws 
light upon the struggles attending the beginnings of modern theolog- 
ical scholarship, but leads to a new appreciation of the work and 
character of Credner. None but a truly great man could have broken, 
as did he in 1840-5, from the grip of a formal, pedantic scholarship 
and a too political orthodoxy. On pp. 53-5 the author gives a sum- 
mary of the chief points of Credner’s programme for political reform 
that is interesting as showing how in his day the theologian was 
swept into political as well as theological struggles. As regards the 
latter, that Credner was forced into far too much strife is admitted by 
the author, but the explanation of the fact is clear. The controversies 
were forced upon him. The essay closes with a succinct appreciation 
of Credner’s importance, in which Professor Baldensperger criticises the 
neglect with which he has been treated, charging in the appendix 
(p. 81) that others, including Reuss, plagiarized from his work. Not- 
withstanding its small compass, the book is thus a valuable monograph 
in the history of scientific theology. — SHAILER MATHEWS. 


Die Psychologie des Apostels Paulus. Von Lic. Dr. Theodor Simon, 
Schlosspfarrer in Cottbus. (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1897; pp. ii+118; M. 2.80.) The author of this pamphlet holds that 
the psychological principles of the apostle Pau] are not merely concepts 
of a distant age to be contemplated as a part of the history of an inter- 
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esting subject, but the truth for all ages. Paul is preéminently the 
psychologist of the circle of Biblical writers. Moreover, he fulfills the 
ideal of a true psychologist in basing his views upon an induction of 
facts. This empiricism does not, however, consist in the barren obser- 
vation of the phenomena of pure psychical life, but in the thorough 
understanding of the inner world of experience in which sin and grace 
are the prime factors. He is thus in advance of purely empirical 
psychologists in noting the disturbing effect of sin on the workings of 
mind and soul. What he has to teach on psychology is, therefore, 
worthy of all attention and acceptance. The author undertakes to 
interest as wide a circle of students as possible in this standpoint and 
the views presented from it, and accordingly clothes his thoughts in the 
most popular and simple forms. He abstains from burdening his text 
by citations from the works of his predecessors in this field. He has, 
however, examined the literature of the subject and appends a rather 
complete bibliography at the end of the essay for the benefit of such 
of his readers as may be aroused to undertake further study in biblical 
psychology. Though allying himself in general with the school of 
biblical students led by Delitzsch, the author is quite independent in 
his investigation and presents his results in an original form. The 
essay is, moreover, altogether constructive, ignoring critical questions 
and controversies, and contributes materially to the discussion of New 
Testament psychology.— A. C. ZENOs. 


Die Lehre Gregors von Nyssa vom Guten und Bosen und von der 
schliesstichen Uberwindung des Bosen. Von Lic. Theol. Wilhelm Vollert, 
Oberlehrer am Fiirstlichen Gymnasium zu Gera. (Leipzig: A. 
Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachf. (Georg Béhme), 1897; pp. 
iv-+58; M. 1.50.) The subject of this essay is clearly indicated by 
the title. Herr Vollert shows what the ancient philosophies had con- 
tributed toward the solution of this problem, also which elements of 
Gregory’s system were Platonic, neo-Pythagorean, or stoic in their 
origin, and how much was distinctively Christian. It was Christianity 
that gave Gregory his doctrine of sin, yet he never felt called upon to 
abandon his well-known idea of the apokatastasis. Sin, like other 
evil, remained for him a negative thing,the lack of good. Thus he 
could still hold to what our author has forcibly stated in the paradox : 
“Das in dem Existierenden Nichtexistierende wird iiberhaupt nicht 
mehr existieren ” (p. 40). 

Acknowledgments to Professors Eucken and Heinze in the author’s 
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preface show that his interest is largely philosophical, yet it is plain that 
he believes philosophy and theology should once more go hand in 
hand, as inthe days of Gregory. The book is well written, and shows 
adequate acquaintance with the subjects treated. A convenient 
appendix gives, in tabular view,a number of parallels between the 
teaching of Gregory and that of other ancient philosophers.— J. W1N- 
THROP PLATNER. 


The Growth of Christianity. By Joseph Henry Crooker. (Chi- 
cago: Western Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 1897; pp. 241; 
paper, $0.30; cloth, $0.50.) This manual of church history for the 
use of “the older classes” of the Sunday school is written from 
the Unitarian, naturalistic point of view. It sweeps over the entire 
field of the history of the church, necessarily handles every topic in the 
most cursory manner, is too recondite to attract the youthful mind, 
and, by its rejection of the supernatural in the religion of Christ, repels 
the ‘“‘ general reader,” who sees vastly more in Christianity than the 
author has been able to discover—Er1 B. HULBERT. 


A Short History of the Italian Waldenses, who have inhabited the 
valleys of the Cottian Alps from ancient times to the present. By 
Sophia Bompiani. (New York: H.S. Barnes & Co.; London: Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1897; pp. 175; cloth, $1.) The threefold object of 
this little book is to bring together what can be said for the antiquity 
of the Waldenses, to portray the persecutions that they endured, and 
to show the present status of the sect. The Waldenses obstinately 
reject the theory that Peter Waldo was their founder. They do not 
claim documentary evidence for an existence previous to his time, but 
they lay much stress upon “the traditions and conviction of an ancient 
race fixed for centuries in the same locality, and the rare traces of them 
found in the writings of their enemies.” 

The author writes with the zeal of an advocate, but her story can- 
not fail to awaken interest and sympathy wherever it shall be read.— 
J. W. MoncrieEr. 


Die Reformation als Kulturkampf. Non F. Rahlwes, Pastor an 
St. Ulrici in Braunschweig. (Braunschweig: C. A. Schwetschke und 
Sohn, 1897; pp. 80, 8vo.) This excellent little pamphlet is the elab- 
oration of a lecture. Its thesis is that the great creation of Luther is 
not the Lutheran church, but the Protestant spirit. The Lutheran 
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church may pass away, but the Protestant spirit, which underlies our 
modern life, will live eternally. And what is this spirit? The author 
defines it as the conviction of the godliness of our present, earthly life. 
The antique world, he says, published the glory of the sense life; the 
medizval world, fleeing sense, sought only the heavenly beatitude; but 
Protestantism combined these conceptions, by teaching that sense and 
spirit can be brought into an effective and harmonious relation.— 
F. SCHWILL. 


Manual of Ecclesiastical Architecture. Comprising a Study of its 
Various Styles, the Chronological Arrangements of its Elements, and 
its Relation to Christian Worship. By Prof. William Wallace Martin. 
(Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings; New York: Eaton & Mains, 1897; 
pp. 429; $2.) The author writes as an admirer of architecture, rather 
than a professional architect, or a professional critic. His emotions 
find frequent expression, and his enthusiasm sometimes leads him to 
make statements which his cooler judgment can hardly approve, as 
when he tells us that ‘“‘the Romanesque and the Gothic churches, in 
their perfected development, simply adopted the Byzantine construc- 
tion.” But it may be that his ardor, though somewhat excessive, will 
prove useful in kindling the interest of young readers and thus leading 
them to pursue the subject further than they otherwise would. The 
illustrations, of which there are more than five hundred, are, on the 
whole, well chosen. The chronological lists of the chief church build- 
ings of the world constitute a valuable feature. Another of consider- 
able value is the closing chapter on modern styles, in which a number 
of American church buildings are described. A better selection might 
have been made, for but few of those represented are worthy of being 
imitated, while many of those omitted are among the finest in our 
country.—FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


De Incarnatione Verbi Det, together with Three Essays Subsidiary 
to the Same. By Rev. Alan S. Hawkesworth. With Commendatory 
Preface by Very Rev. E. A. Hoffman, 8.T.D., LL.D., Dean of the 
General Theological Seminary. (Albany, N. Y.: Riggs Printing and 
Publishing Co., 1897; $1.25.) The author’s thesis is that the “ Incar- 
nation, being the complement of all natural truths and ideals, in nature 
and in man, and that both individually and racially, must also be and 
is the vital heart of Christianity.” ‘‘Incarnation is, then, the supreme 
mystery ; only comparable, even in a measure, to the incomprehensible 
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‘modification’ that certainly took place at prime creation.” Those 
sentences will give the reader an idea of his main contention, and of 
his style, which is like ecclesiastical] Latin— of which it would seem that 
the author had read more than of English. He “considers and con- 
futes’’ all the heretical theories; explains the kenosis, atonement, and 
‘‘session.” The subjects of the three essays are, the essential nature of 
sin, spirit and matter (‘matter simply a catena of phenomena”), and 
the primary criterion of truth (‘we can and do know truth; not abso- 
lutely, but relatively ; for both our intellectual prime data and the testi- 
monies of our senses are, and must be, valid’’).—GrorGE B. Foster. 


Die hetlige Schrift vom Standpunkte der adsthetischen Theologie 
gewurdigt durch Otto Eggeling. (Braunschweig: G. A. Schwetschke 
& Sohn, 1895; pp. 64.) This may be called an elaborate oration. It 
has five divisions: (1) ‘‘The Language of Faith;” (2) ‘Miracles ;”’ 
(3) “ Poetry in the Old Testament ;” (4) “The Most Beautiful Thing in 
Rome;” and (5) “More of Heaven.” At first the reader finds but 
little connection between these various subjects, and the author does 
not exhibit a connection. But on consideration the reader discovers 
it. The author wastes no time in introductions or transitions or 
explications, and the reader finds himself, at the very beginning, 
plunged into a rushing and swirling stream of eloquence, and borne 
forward through a bewildering and yet entrancing succession of scenes, 
now graceful, now grand, and now awful. So rich is the style, and so 
abundant are the literary and artistic allusions and illustrations, that 
the reader almost forgets the system of thought. But unique and 
felicitous as is the form of the discussion, the matter is far more 
worthy of attention. The author is ready to accept all that negative 
criticism can ever say about the Scriptures and the miraculous, and 
purposes to lift us into a lofty atmosphere where we shall see for our- 
selves that the Scriptures are the very word of God, not only in their 
contents, but in the manifold and various methods of expression which 
they contain, and where the miraculous is ever about us. Sometimes 
the reader actually ascends with him, and forgets that he lives in a 
world of time and space. He has given valuable aid to a large class 
of doubters. The arrangement of his materials is appropriate: he 
deals first with our greatest theoretical difficulties, and then calls us, by 
a method of his own, into a region of rich devotional thought and 
sentiment. The most beautiful thing amidst all the artistic treasures 
of Rome is the cross. Protestantism has given to the world far more 
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of heaven than it possessed before the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century.— FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


The Growing Revelation. By Amory H. Bradford. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1897; pp. 254; $1.50.) These sermons 
were preached by the Montclair pastor, first in his own pulpit and then 
in various churches in England. They are warm, vital, intensely mod- 
ern, and constitute an excellent example of “the theology that can be 
preached.”’ Revelation, to Dr. Bradford, is by no means confined to 
the Scriptures, still less is it voiced in historic creeds; it appears to be 
nearly coincident with “the spiritual development of the world.”” The 
texts chosen are often simply ‘‘mottoes,” and the last sermon has no 
text. Perhaps a friendly critic might point out a source of weakness 
here—as when the preacher, discoursing from the text, ‘‘Stand fast 
in the faith,” says: ‘‘ Without seeking to analyze what Paul here meant 
by ‘the faith,’ observe certain truths,” etc. Again, he enlarges on the 
idea that Christ is “the desire of all nations,” as if unconscious of any 
mistranslation. 

But the sermons are admirable in their charity, catholicity, and 
sympathy with the life of today. They deal with many deep problems 
on which they do not hesitate to avowa Christian agnosticism. ‘ How 
long will God allow the processes of retribution to goon? This mys- 
tery also is in the Father’s hands.” ‘‘Concerning the relation of the 
death of Christ to the deity and the moral order, speculation has been 
common and useless.’”’ Intent on practical ends, the writer refuses to 
lose himself in the abstract. The ‘ modern” quality of the sermons 
is seen in the constant reference to the results of comparative religion, 
and to the amelioration of the social order. Their progressive charac- 
ter comes out thus: “Religion can no more be expressed in the 
terms of the Westminster confession than astronomy in Ptolemaic lan- 
guage.” ‘To the traditionalist such a volume will seem nebulous for 
want of definition; to men who are seeking to hold the truth, while 
admitting constant change in its formulation, this book will bring help. 
—W. H. P. FAuNCE. 


WE HAVE received from the publishers, Richard Mithlmann’s Verlag 
(Max Grosse), Halle, a. S., the third edition of Christblumen, eine 
Sammlung von Ansprachen zu den Christvespern gehalten in der St. 
Laurentius-Kirche von D. H. Hoffmann, 1897; 79 pp., 16mo; bound, 
M. 1.20. The author is a well-known minister in the university town 
of Halle, who, though aged, is still praising his Master and working in 
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his cause. They are not real sermons, but rather talks to his congre- 
gation during Christmas vespers—-no stereotyped phraseology, but 
rather the outpouring of a pious heart; the word of a favored witness 
of Christ, possessing a rare gift of preaching alike to the young and the 
old, thé learned and the simple, the rich and the poor, the noble and 
the humble. We welcome the gift. The same firm has published in 
four parts K. Frank’s Wetde meine Ladmmer: Die hl. Geschichte der 
Jugend erzahit und erklart in 120 Kinderpredigten, 1897; pp. vili+ 
336, 8vo; M. 4. The book is a collection of sermonettes and 
addresses to children, none over three pages in length. The 
sentences are short, the language precise, the style concise; the ideas 
adapted to the minds of children; the whole an excellent manual for 
the instruction of children. The author treats the Old Testament 
from the creation narrative to the restauration of the Jewish kingdom 
(Ezra 1: 1-8; 3: 8-6, 10; Hag. 2: 1-10; Zech. 9: 9; Mal. 3: 1) in 
seventy-two addresses. Forty-eight are devoted to the New Testament 
history, as found in the gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. To 
German-speaking congregations, pastors, and Sunday-school teachers 
this book may be heartily commended.— The late D. Friedrich Ahlfeld, 
the famous Leipzig pastor, is by no means forgotten by those who 
admired and revered him, during his lifetime, as one of Germany’s 
best representatives and most influential ministers. His published 
sermons and other works are found on the shelves of almost every 
German-speaking minister here and in the fatherland. From the 
collected works of his father Dr. Heinrich Ahlfeld gathered, in 1882, 
the collects and short summaries, consisting of text, brief interpreta- 
tion, prayer, and hymn. Since 1882 this book (Morgenandachien, 
Halle, a. S., Richard Miihlmann’s Verlag, 1897; pp. viili+ 452, 8vo; 
M. 4) has gone through four editions, and has thus proved its value in 
closet and pulpit. These collects cover each about a page; the 
language is noble and refined; the sentences short and concise, 
breathing a truly religious spirit; the prayers simple and true.— The 
same firm has published the second edition of H. Hoffmann’s Kreuz 
und Krone. Kin Jahrgang Predigten, meistens tiber freie Texte ; 1897 ; 
pp. x-+ 397, 8vo; M. 5. It is a volume of excellent sermons, a contin- 
uation of the author’s Unterm Kreuz and Eins ist Not. They are 
short, averaging about five and one-half pages, of which one-half of a 
page is taken up by the text. German ministers and preachers have 
learned now the enhanced value of short sermons written in short sen- 
tences, simple style, and noble, choice language.—W. Muss-ARNOLT. 
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THE NOTION OF MERIT IN THE History OF THEOLOGY. By Ws. Rupp, 
D.D.; Zhe Reformed Church Review, October, 1897, pp. 444-68. 


THE words merit and demerit are now used in a moral sense, 
denoting quality of an act rather than of character. The theological 
sense is closer to the etymological signification, which is the reward 
due for services performed, especially those of the soldier. The 
Roman law was that obligation could be met by meritorious services: 
hence the words solvere, to pay a man’s debt; or satzsfacere, to satisfy 
his creditor by a meritorious service rendered either by himself or 
others. Tertullian employed the word in this latter sense, and often 
in his time it became the prevailing usage of the word merit in the 
church. Christ’s work had not, in the earliest ages of the church, 
been regarded so much a gud pro quo satisfaction for sin as a deliver- 
ance from death and a healing power forthe soul. But from the time of 
Tertullian the idea of satisfaction, an equipollence for sin, prevailed. 
Thence baptism was delayed so that all sins committed before would 
be forgiven. The juridical notion of merit held by the church was 
modified by the idea of the citizen in relation to the ruler of the 
state. The latter could satisfy for offenses only by giving money or 
services. The value of the service depended upon the relative 
importance of the one conferring it. And when offense was com- 
mitted, the subsequent discharge of ordinary duty could not make 
amends. Extraordinary services, either by the offender himself or 
procuring them by the payment of money, were the only ground of 
merit. This modified notion of the word was further colored by the 
Saxon usage, according to which both guilt and satisfaction for it 
could be transferred. The members of a tribe were held responsible, 
and could act or suffer for each other; but the offense and satisfaction 
were in proportion to the dignity of the parties involved. The 
demerit of sin is infinite because committed against God. Hence 
only an infinite person could atone for it. But his merits could be 
transferred, and hence be procured by others. Those who had no 
merits could procure them by extra service or by proxy. 
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In the view of the church the necessity for an atonement arose from 
the opposition between justice and mercy. The divine wrath must be 
appeased, that is, justice be satisfied, before any grace could be 
bestowed. But the scholastic doctrine held that no one obtains 
eternal life without, in some way, deserving it. Christ’s death pro- 
cures the merits; the church holds the treasury of them, and can 
transfer them at her pleasure. Men may add to that treasury by 
works of supererogation. Salvation comes not through forgiveness, 
but through merits. No man can know when he is forgiven, or be 
certain of his salvation, because he can never know whether he has 
done enough to merit it. The doctrine of Anselm was that of satis- 
faction by Christ; while Abélard taught that his suffering is a proof of 
God’s love, and is the source of our merit. Lombard, however, 
taught that no man can gain happiness without personally meriting it. 
Aquinas held that there are two kinds of merit: de condigno, that is, 
intrinsic, which Christ alone possessed ; and de congruo, which is from 
grace. The two must be united, and the former can be bestowed only 
by transfer. Duns Scotus taught that merit and demerit, like: all 
other moral qualities, even truth itself, depend upon the will of God. 
Therefore the atonement is only an arbitrary arrangement, and God 
can accept any service or penance, personal or vicarious, as well as 
the atonement itself. By this view the flood gates were opened in the 
church to good works, transferable without regard to character. As 
the church was the custodian of all merits, she could give them to 
whom, and for what cause, she pleased. Men get from God a reward 
for what they have acquired, and are meritorious for what they possess 
—not for what they are in themselves. These lax views were con- 
firmed by the Council of Trent, and had already been the warrant for 
the doctrine of indulgences, which hastened the Reformation. This 
revolt was based on justification by faith in the merits of Christ, which 
doctrine held firmly the juridical idea. But merits are ours solely by 
grace, not by ‘individual desert ; and can be transferred from Christ to 
us only by the will of God and of his free grace. There can be no 
merit in any man from his own works. These are only the proof of 
what has been done for him, and by which he is enabled to become a 
new creature. Calvin in his Institutes, and the several confessions, 
held that the atonement is a satisfaction for sin, because God forgives 
men for the sake of Christ’s completed work. ‘This is a basis for their 
new life, which shall be such as to fit them for happiness by building 
up a character in conformity with the divine law which has already 
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been satisfied. These views, with slight modifications, are held by all 
evangelical churches up to the present time. 

That there is the juridical notion in the divine government cannot 
he doubted. That vicarious atonement denotes a transfer of guilt, 
either as symbolical, in the case of all sacrifices but that of Christ, or 
as real, in his case, cannot be denied. It could have no other con- 
ceivable purpose. For, if no sin had been committed, no atonement 
would be demanded. Christ assuredly would not assume our sins for 
display, nor suffer for them without effecting some adequate result. 
The tendency of evangelical thought is certainly averse from the idea 
of merit for any work save that of Christ, and for any suffering by him 
except penal. We agree with the author of this admirable paper fully 
in the view that what is required for eternal life is not merit, either 
personal or transferred, but fitness. If the individual character is not 
built up by the agent acting through the responsibility imposed by 
freedom, he cannot be happy in this life or in the life to come. That 
fitness, while it possesses no mer? in itself, is the warrant that God’s free 
gift of pardon, as the reward for Christ’s travail, has not been mis- 
applied. 

But we hold that the entire revelation, whether in the written 
word or in nature, is one of vicarious suffering. The obligation to 
duty is complete and perpetual; and when this is violated, some atone- 
ment must be made. This cannot be by the sinner who has offended, 
since no subsequent obedience to what he is perpetually bound can ~ 
atone for the past offense. This must be by vicarious suffering, vol- 
untarily assumed, and which is sufficient to pay the penalty. The 
Divine Lawgiver who himself established the law says: ‘‘ Heaven and 
earth may pass away, but not one iota of this law can pass away until 
it all be fulfilled.” If the punishment for sin be voluntarily assumed, it 
must be transferred. And it cannot be borne unless it be assumed. 
If we are saved by grace, not of ourselves, but the gift of God, then we 
are saved because of what someone else has done whose merits are 
transferred to us. By virtue of these merits we are accounted guiltless 
of all past offenses, and placed in a position where we can work out 
our own salvation; the spirit working in us to will and to do of his 
good pleasure. The boasting which anyone who was saved by merit 
could justly indulge is excluded by the law of faith. 


This article, as its title indicates, is a history of the use of the word merit in the 
Christian church, the shades of meaning it has assumed, and the influence which, in its 
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varying significations, if has exerted; and, lastly, the author’s view of the correct 
interpretation which should be given to it in relation to our spiritual life. 

This is a timely article, and one of great value. But it is so terse in style, and so 
packed with matter, that a fair synopsis would equal it in extent. 


JAcoB COOPER. 
RUTGERS COLLEGE, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


THE ATHEISM OF RELIGIONS. By J. H. CROOKER; Zhe New World, 
September, 1897, pp. 519-31. 


THE term atheism in this article does not mean philosophic doubt, 
superficial denial, or positive rejection of theism, but an arrested 
reverence which, failing to trace divineness throughout the universe, 
relegates portions of nature and humanity to a power other than God 
or a realm outside his kingdom of order. The Persians had intense 
faith in God, but their belief in Angro-Mainyus shows an atheistic gap 
in the divine order which modern science with its doctrine of evolu- 
tion and of the place which sin and pain hold in the perfecting of life 
enables us to fill, offering a thought of God commensurate with the 
universe. The Brahmans, as represented in the Upanishads, had an 
acute and spiritual conception of God, but failed to find him in the 
natural and the human; there is as much atheism in the denial of 
those material realities with which modern science deals, as in the 
denial of spirit, and the caste system is but a denial of God in man, 
an atheism of the blackest character. Buddhism reverences man, but 
does not rise to faith in the universal soul incarnating itself in 
humanity, and by its warfare against desire, which can properly 
be interpreted only as a divine urgency within the soul, incul- 
cates an atheistic philosophy of nature and denies the real divinity 
of man. Christianity is atheistic when it ignores the real and abiding 
presence of God in the world by conceiving of him as visiting the 
world only in occasional miracles, when it arrays justice against love, as 
in popular theories of the atonement, or restricts the divine fatherhood 
to the person of Jesus or the souls of the regenerate alone. We shall 
have a wholly theistic Christianity only when we recognize that all men 
are identical in essence with God, and that humanity, not Jesus alone, 
is the sphere of the divine incarnation. ‘The richest fruitage of the 
spirit is a thought of God that links itself with all that is beautiful in 
nature, that embraces all souls in its providential ministries, that finds 
revelation wherever truth is discovered and divine service wherever 
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truth is lived, and in the fullness of love and sympathy casts out the 
atheism latent in every form of inhumanity.” 

This is a clear and well-written article, descriptive rather than argumentative in 
character. The author does not seem fully to appreciate the fundamental reason for 
certain forms of the “atheism ” which he is considering: namely, the difficulty of 
reconciling infinite goodness with the existence of sin and suffering; nor does the 
doctrine of evolution, upon which he relies, help matters very much. It does appear 
to be true that evil has had a place and function in the development of man, but why, 
under a rule of perfect goodness and love, the result should have been achieved by 
such means is a question that still presses for solution. 


W. W. FENN. 


CuIcaGo, ILL, 


SOME DOCTRINAL FEATURES OF THE EARLY PROPHECIES OF ISAIAH. 
By PROFESSOR GEERHARDUS Vos, Ph.D., D.D.; Zhe Presbyterian 
and Reformed Review, July, 1897, pp. 444-63. 


THE inaugural vision of Isaiah is the point of departure for the 
study of the doctrinal features of his early prophecies. Isa., chap. 6, 
sets forth this vision as it was received, without additions due to later 
experience. The outstanding features of the vision — namely, the self- 
revealed divine presence in infinite glory and purity, the dependence 
and sinfulness of the creature, and ‘“‘ the profoundest worship ” growing 
out of “ joyful self-surrender’’ — bear an intimate and manifest relation 
to the prophet’s life and teaching. These features center about God, 
and the prophet’s life and teaching are theocentric. 

Isa., chaps. 2—5 and 9:8—10: 4, contain the early prophecies of 
Isaiah, and the doctrinal features of these chapters show clearly the 
influence of the inaugural vision. 

First, this influence is seen in the prophet’s monotheism. He 
predicates divinity of Jehovah alone. “Idols are the caricature of 
divinity, idolatry is the caricature of religion.” The materials of 
which the idols are made constitute “all the reality . . . . represented 
by these deities.”” Of Jehovah’s attributes Isaiah emphasizes holiness 
and glory. The holiness in its widest sense is ‘ equivalent to all that 
which renders Jehovah distinct from every other being without special 
restriction to the ethical sphere.” In it are combined “ infinite 
majesty and moral excellence,” and this combination furnished Isaiah 
with a “theological basis for the principle of retributive righteousness.” 
The glory of Jehovah is “the outward manifestation ” of the holiness. 
Divinity must reval itself. Isaiah sees the divine glory everywhere. 
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Jehovah’s word is a part of this glory and consequently must be effect- 
ive in the world. 

Wext, this influence is seen in the prophet’s conception of Jehovah’s 
relation to Israel. ‘Sovereign lordship’”’ is emphasized. Jehovah is 
king. It is Jehovah’s ideal for Israel that Israel has failed to realize 
because of idolatry, luxurious living, and especially pride or self-deifica- 
tion. Furthermore, the day of judgment is the day for ‘“‘ the supreme 
self-manifestation of Jehovah,’”’ when he becomes the central figure, and 
to him all attention is turned. 

Finally, this influence is seen in “ the prophet’s other eschatological 
ideas.”” Jehovah-worship, centered in the temple at Jerusalem, becomes 
“the goal of the world-conversion,’’ and, beside this, ‘‘ emphasis is 
placed on the larger sphere . . . . for the self-revelation of Jehovah.” 

Isaiah views “the Israel of promise,’ not only as something for 
future realization, but also as something potentially present in the 
righteous remnant. The personal Messianic element is beset with 
difficulty of interpretation, yet, in any view, “the operation of the 
divine factor” is prominent. The inhabitants of the future Zion are 
holy, fully consecrated to Jehovah, with unlimited opportunities for 
religious service. 

This article opens a suggestive field of inquiry respecting Isaiah’s early ministry. 
That the inaugural vision was a powerful influence in Isaiah’s life none will deny, 
but that it operated so largely to shape the form and substance of his early teaching 
needs fuller recognition. The article will be welcomed on account of its intrinsic 
worth, and also because it illustrates the principle of Old Testament interpretation, 
that there is always a necessary correspondence between the subjective condition and 
experience of a prophet and his teaching. 


H. R. Hatcu. 


FAIRFIELD, ME. 


THE DRAMATIC CHARACTER AND INTEGRITY OF Jos. By WILLIAM 
HENRY GREEN; Zhe Presbyterian and Reformed Review, October, 
1897, pp. 683-701. 

THE Book OF JoB AND ITs LATEST COMMENTATOR. By T. K. 
CHEYNE; Zhe Expositor, June, 1897, pp. 401-16. 

Hios, KapiTreEL 14. Von D. H. MULLER; Wiener Zettschrift fur die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes, XI. Band, 1. Heft, pp. 57-62. 


1. BuppeE’s Das Buch Hiob, iibersetat und erklart, is the ratson a’ ttre of 
the first article. In this book Professor Budde waives aside both the ques- 
tions of historical reality of Job and of his book. The story is told in 
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a form to suit the public taste, hence the symmetry of the numbers 
respecting Job’s property and his family, both before and after his 
trials. ‘The speeches of Job and of his friends could not have belonged 
to the people’s book, since Job is there seriously at fault, nor do the 
allusions in Ezek. 14: 14, 20 refer to any other than this people’s book. 
The aim of this original people’s book was to exhibit the unswerving 
constancy of the suffering patriarch, and to signalize the defeat of 
Satan who sought by the severest affliction to overthrow Job’s integrity. 
The purpose of the poem is to show that Job’s piety, though Jehovah 
testifies that there is none like him in the earth, was not without a 
flaw. Job’s silence is broken when his character is assailed. This he 
resents with a most conspicuous and overweening spiritual pride. 
This was almost a revelation to himself, and he is here brought to see 
his own fault, and to fall down in penitence. 

This ingenious conjecture is wholly unfounded. Studer parcels 
out Job among seven different writers, and finds plausible ground for 
separating the prose introduction and conclusion from the speeches 
of Job and of his friends because they are mutually inconsistent. 
Budde, on the other hand, affirms that they are in entire harmony. 
He also supposes that an additional chapter at the end of the book, 
which must have celebrated the triumph of Jehovah and the humilia- 
tion of Satan, has been dropped. The text of chap. 2:10 has been 
corrected by cutting out “ with his lips,” and 42: 10 by erasing, “‘ when 
he prayed for his friends,” since the original legend is supposed to 
have known nothing of Job’s friends. 

There is not the slightest ground for imputing the introduction to 
any other than the author of the rest of the book. The introduction 
is necessary to prepare for what follows. The reader should know in 
advance that Job was an upright man; that his afflictions were sent 
(among other reasons) to exhibit the reality and strength of his piety 
to the confusion of the tempter. It is quite insupposable that this 
introduction and conclusion, which are so precisely adjusted to the 
rest of the book, could have been written by a different hand, and with 
a totally different design. There is every reason to believe that the 
history of this ancient patriarch is here related substantially as it 
occurred. A devoutedly pious man is suddenly overwhelmed with 
disaster and humiliated to a place of scorn and contempt. In his dis- 
tress and anguish he for a time loses a sense of God’s favor and love, 
but after a time emerges into the clear sunshine of belief and trust. 
The experience of the aged saint suggested the theme to the inspired 
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author of this book, which he treats with poetic freedom, ‘‘ embellish- 
ing without falsifying, aiming to set forth the substantial truth of the 
case, and to render its lessons more vivid and clear by the accessories 
of his act. Accordingly he brings to view the unseen agents who were 
actively concerned in the matter; and he uses the speeches of the 
book to reveal the feelings which were entertained, and to lead up to 
the issue to which all was finally brought.” 

We agree with Budde that the existence of strophes in Job and the 
Old Testament generally is unproved. We do not agree with him that 
the book of Job cannot be considered a drama, but is purely a didactic 
poem. Action is not confined, as Budde affirms, to the introduction 
and conclusion ; these are auxiliary only to the action about which the 
book centers. After the statement of the situation, the drama proper 
opens. Satan with his three allies, Job’s so-called friends, aggravate 
and tantalize the old sufferer. Each speech delivered is a whole and 
must be so interpreted. 

Budde defends the integrity of the book of Job against recent 
critical assaults. His position is substantially the same as that held 
by him twenty years ago in his review of Studer. He maintains the 
genuineness of the speeches of Elihu. He replies most effectively 
to three classes of objections, urged by ancient and modern commenta- 
tors, viz.: (1) their lack of connection with the rest of the book, (2) 
the form of the speeches, (3) the contents of the speeches. 

Budde reckons all of the colored passages in Siegfried’s poly- 
chrome edition of Job as properly belonging to the book; neither does 
he see the necessity of transposing the majority of the passages so 
treated by Siegfried. In Budde’s and Siegfried’s rejection altogether 
of eighty-seven verses and thirty-four parts of verses, they agree on 
only five verses and ove part of averse. It is very plain, then, that such 
discordant judgments must be largely based on subjective impressions 
rather than clearly ascertained facts. 


2. ‘‘The course which the author [ Budde] takes shows him to be 
altogether up to date.” Questions of textual criticism seem to have 
chief prominence in this book. I shall direct my attention to the text- 
critical discussions of the author. Bickell, Siegfried, and Beer have 
done signal service in this line in recent years; Bickell by his metrical 
theory ; Siegfried and Beer by their study of the versions and search 
for glosses, and “both by conjectural, but not, therefore, arbitrary 
emendations.” Budde exhibits more judgment in this than Siegfried, 
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but prejudice against Bickell has somewhat injured his best results. 
Budde sometimes defends indefensible positions and produces an 
unsatisfactory text. On the whole, Budde’s criticism of the text of 
chaps. 3-6 is disappointing, but much in advance of Dillmann’s. In 
spite of occasional good suggestions, he does not sufficiently recognize 
the faultiness of our present text. It is greatly to Budde’s merit that 
he has opened many problems; ‘and, however disappointed I may 
be at the frequent inadequacy of his treatment of them, I must not be 
supposed to think lightly of his book. Few, indeed, could have writ- 
ten it. But I am bound, as a humble fellow-worker, to ask the author 
to reconsider much that he has said. I cannot here say a twentieth 
part of what calls for expression ’’ (p. 408). I will notice some things 
in the undisputed speeches in Job. Budde sees in 8:15 a later inser- 
tion, but overlooks the probability that it has taken the place of an 
illegible passage which introduced the parable of the creeping plant. 
On 7:17; 9:23; 10:17, 22¢, 11: 13-19 Budde is not up to date. 
The text of the famous passage in 19: 25-29 is too freely corrected by 
Bickell and Siegfried, and taken with too much confidence by Budde. 
Chap. 24:13-24 is more satisfactorily handled by Budde than by 
Bickell, though there is still room for discussion. Chap. 28, though 
somewhat abridged by Budde, can plausibly lose several other verses. 

The speeches of Elihu, strange to say, are regarded as an integral 
part of the original poem. About twenty-three verses are rejected as 
interpolations, and not a few corrections are introduced into the text. 
In the speeches of Jehovah, the author’s suggestions are often excellent. 
Particular notice has been given to the descriptions of Behemoth and 
Leviathan, “and it would be ungrateful not to admit that the text has, 
on the whole, benefited. 


> 3. Chap. 14 closes the first series of speeches of Job and his friends. 
The closing speech includes chaps. 12-14. In the twelfth Job recognizes 
the greatness and might of God, who rules the elements and man, 
and whose power no one can withstand. But in spite of, or rather 
because of, the greatness and almightiness of God (chap. 13), the 
friends do an injustice to involve God in an unjustifiable act. Job 
will attempt to contest his case with God, even at the risk of losing 
his life. In the third part of the speech (chap. 14) the thought is 
expressed in a lyrico-philosophical poem—the most beautiful and 
elevated in all the book of Job. The poem falls into three parts, of 
which each part can be divided into two corresponding strophes, or 
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strophe and anti-strophe: (6+ 6)+ (7+ 7) + (11+ 11), [or verses 
(1-3 > < 4-6) + (7-9 > < 10-12) + (13-17 > < 18-22) ]. This triple 
division is recognized by the majority of commentators. If, now, the 
thought of these three parts be analyzed, it will be seen that the second 
part is balanced over against the first. The strophical divisions and 
balancings require only slight textual alterations; and, in fact, such 
alterations rather prove the correctness of the strophical divisions 
already indicated. 
These reviews are clear-cut pictures from the writers’ points of view. 


IrA M. PRICE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


CHRISTIAN DEMONOLOGY. By F. C. CONYBEARE; Jewish Quarterly 
Review, Vol. VIII, pp. 576-608; IX, pp. 59-114, 444-70, 581- 
603. 


Jesus, his disciples, and all New Testament writers had a profound 
belief in the devi] and evil spirits. They believed that these beings 
originated in a fall, and will come to an end at the final judgment. 
Meanwhile, they are the cause in man of all sin, disease, and death ; 
but, especially, of disease, so that a physician is an exorcist. They are 
invisible, but not strictly immaterial, and their presence is known by 
physical effects. They enter into things, animals, and man, often by 
sevens. They are the powers behind heathen gods, and sacrifices are 
really made to them. They are the rulers of the present world. The 
chief mission of Christ was to overthrow Satan and his angels and so 
set up the kingdom of God. He cast them out by a simple word, but 
his disciples by the magical power of his name, on condition of faith. 
Such are the New Testament views. Jesus himself held them. But 
these views are not true, for the demons of the New Testament are 
precisely the same as the demons of all ages and religions, whose 
reality the modern spirit denies. This is proved by the history of 
demonology. 

I. In the early church. The apostolic Fathers contain little about 
demons. In the Shepherd moral evils are ascribed to demons (or 
described as demons ?). But Justin Martyr and Irenzus attest exorcisms 
in the name of Christ. The demons they saw driven out were as real as 
those expelled by Jesus. Tertullian proves for Africa, Minucius Felix 
for Rome, that demons were cast out of the sick in 200 A. D. Origen 
ascribes madness and sickness to demons, and has seen them expelled 
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by the name of Jesus and recitals from his history. The name, rightly 
invoked, cannot but bring the person. 

II, Outside of Christianity. (1) The Jews. The Enoch books 
describe the origin and activities of demons, and their future punish- 
ment. So the Testaments of the Twelve. Philo believed in spirits, but 
hardly in evil spirits—-still less in demoniacal possession, or in the 
demonic character of heathen Gods. He was far in advance of the 
New Testament and church Fathers. Josephus shared common Pales- 
tinian beliefs. The Old Testament is remarkably, though not entirely, 
free from stories of possession. In the Talmud such ideas are found 
in later, not in older parts. (2) Among Greeks belief in evil spirits 
is as old as the fourth century B.C., and from the first century A. D. 
demoniacal possessions and exorcisms are common. Celsus and Por- 
phyry believed them as fully as Christians, but ascribed to them less 
influence. (3) Ancient Assyrians, in the oldest records of human his- 
tory, disclose the same ideas of possession, all sickness being traced 
to demons, and the same forms of exorcism by magical words and 
rites. The whole Assyrian ritual was indeed “a sort of acted magic.” 
(4) In Zoroastrianism, though fundamentally dualistic, good spirits 
preceded bad, and the bad will be finally destroyed. Demons can be 
driven out by formulas. Zoroaster came to free men from their 
power. The New Testament belief may be in part of Zoroastrian 
origin. (5) From folklore parallels can be adduced to many New 
Testament ideas; ¢. g., to the entrance of demons into swine; their 
frequenting waterless places; the ascription to them of storms (Mark 
4 : 39), the sowing of tares, etc. “Binding and loosing” is a phrase 
denoting a magical power (Matt. 16: 19; 18: 18). 

In the light of this history certain inferences are made touching 
the New Testament. Especially the importance attached to the name 
of Jesus (Matt. 7: 22; Mark 9: 38; Matt. 18: 20; 16:17; John 14: 14; 
Phil. 2: 9, etc.) is explained by ancient magic. By the name the per- 
son or power was invoked and compelled. When we end our prayers 
with “in the name of Jesus Christ,” “we repeat a theurgic formula 
and adhere to a magic ritual which were in vogue in Babylon some 
6000 years ago.” Again, from Acts 4: 10, Justin Martyr, Dra/., 301 E, 
311 B, Origen, contra Celsum, 1:6, 24; 3:24, we may infer that the 
first Christian creeds were formulas for exorcism, there being added to 
the name of Jesus a summary of his history, to make clear to the 
demons what power was invoked against them. True, the creed was 
connected with the baptismal formula, but exorcism was associated 
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with baptism, the evil spirit being expelled that the holy spirit might 
enter. 

The conclusion is that the demonology of the New Testament is 
the same as that outside of it in every age. The decay of the belief 
is due, not to Christianity, but to rationalism overcoming superstitions 
which Christianity and the New Testament aggravated. Christ him- 
self certainly regarded madness as due to demons, and probably also 
rheumatism, deafness, dumbness, fevers, and even tempests. He was 
“thoroughly immersed in all the popular superstitions of his age con- 
cerning evil spirits.’’ He is not to be blamed, however, for sharing 
the views of his age, but, rather, praised for using his remarkable 
(mesmeric) power for such pure and unselfish ends, and for becom- 
ing, in spite of beliefs “‘which, if held today, would be rightly 
termed superstitious,’ so much better in character than the best of 
men. 


The articles illustrate both the value and the danger of the comparative method 
in the study of religious problems. Here are valuable materials and interesting sug- 
gestions, but the collection of analogies has taken the place of criticism and interpre- 
tation. 


(1) The question whether, or to what extent, Jesus shared the views of his age 
cannot be answered without a critical and comparative use of the gospels. The 
writer uses them as uncritically as the most hardened literalist. Texts are taken from 
John, or from any one of the synoptists, without source criticism, if only they contain, 
or can be made to contain, a crude and “‘superstitious” conception. The text need 
not even stand in critical editions (Mark 9:29 proves that Jesus believed with Por- 
phyry that abstinence alone could keep demons off). The Ebionitic gospel is cited 
as the “oldest account” of the baptism of Jesus, because it says that the dove entered 
into him. 

(2) In a historical study of a religious idea or usage its absence must be taken 
into account, as well as its presence, and its relation to other ideas must be funda- 
mentally considered. What of those great branches of Old Testament and Jewish 
literature in which demons play no part? What of some denials and great silences 
regarding them in the words of prophets and wise men, and in the main teachings of 
Christ and Paul? According to Conybeare, the New Testament books should be 
chiefly concerned with exorcism. But they are not. 

(3) The chief contention of these papers, that demonology is everywhere the 
same, overlooks differences in substance that may exist with likeness in form. There 
is, for example, a great difference between the man to whom disease and disaster 
mean devils and the man to whom devils mean sin. By the latter, the language of 
demonology may be, practically, and in effect, even if not consciously and in inten- 
tion, figurative. Conybeare should be more disturbed than he is at the fact that 
Jesus used no magic formulas, but cast out demons by his simple word. With demons 
as malign, semi-physical agencies magic may deal, but over demons as sins of the 
heart or as perversions of the mind of man personality is sovereign. 
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The animus of these articles is unfortunate. The writer is looking for supersti- 
tions, and seems pleased to find more of them in the Bible than in paganism ; more in 
the New Testament than in the Old; more in Jesus than in Philo. This animus not 
only annoys the reader, but harms the writer’s critical faculty. In large measure he 
combats views we do not hold, and does not touch the questions we think, historically, 
most important. One would expect from so good a scholar a better example of his- 
torical discussion “from a newer and more critical standpoint.” 


FRANK C. PORTER. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


PROLEGOMENA ZUM LucCaAS-EVANGELIUM. Von ADOLF HILGENFELD; 
Lettschrift fir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1897, pp. 411-32. 


AFTER sketching the German investigation of the origin of the 
third gospel from Fr. Schleiermacher to H. Ewald, the writer states 
his view as a modification of Baur’s. He holds the order Matthew, 
Mark, Luke. Matthew is the eastern form of the primitive gospel for 
the Gentile church, and has a decided anti-Pauline tendency. Mark 
is the western version of the primitive gospel, from which the anti- 
Pauline character of Matthew is removed. This prepared the way for 
the third gospel. The author of this skillfully turns against the Jews 
what Matthew aims at Paul. Where he adds to Matthew and Mark he 
had in part written sources, notably in the passage 9: 51—18: 14. 

Hilgenfeld says that he has tried to steer between the Scylla of a 
pure tendency writing and the Charybdis of a mere copyist activity. 
Luke gathers out of the older writings, chiefly out of the first two 
canonical gospels, but he is also the first who gave to the material of 
the evangelical history the spirit of a moderate Paulinism. 

Weisse’s theory of two sources, weakened by Simons and Holtz- 
mann, is not commended by the attempt of Feine, who represents 
Luke as having each of the original documents before him in two vary- 
ing editions. 

Hahn’s denial that Luke counted Matthew and Mark among the 
‘“many’’ who had written is discussed at length, following the text of 
Luke 1:1-4. The “many” belong to the side of the primitive 
apostles (as against Paul). Their writings were not in every respect 
satisfactory, and the author ad Theophilum resolved to compose a 
gospel. He does not claim to be an eyewitness or to have received 
aught from eyewitnesses. He traced the course of all things in 
the writings of the ‘‘many,”’ and does not claim to draw from oral 
tradition. He writes primarily for his friend and patron Theophilus. 
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‘We may regard this dedication as something new, and as a proof that 
some of the many gospels had already been widely adopted for the 
use of the church. 

A Pauline tone is heard also in the statement of the purpose of the 
third gospel —‘ that thou mightest know the certainty concerning the 
words (teachings) in which thou wast instructed.” This implies that 
the author was not satisfied with the seaching of the extant gospels. 
He does not refer to their chronicle of events out of the life of Jesus. 

This Pauline gospel has preserved much out of the early tradition 
which is of historical value. 

In the Altchristliche Prolegomena zu den kanonischen Evangelien 
Hilgenfeld gives the argumenia prefixed to the gospels in the oldest 
editions of the Vulgate. He infers that Christian antiquity emphasized 
the close relation of the canonical gospels to the persons (or tend- 
encies) of the evangelists. 

Of these two articles by Hilgenfeld the second has very slight value, for the 
argumenta of the Vulgate contribute nothing to our knowledge of the origin of Luke’s 
gospel, 

The bulk of the first articlgis a criticism of Hahn, Das Evangelium des Lucas 
erklart, Bd. I, II, 1892, 1894, and an analysis of Luke 1: 1-4. I cannot discover in it 
a proof that, Matthew and Mark were among the “many” who had drawn up narra- 


tives regarding the life of Jesus, nor can I see in Luke 1: 1—4 any clear indication that 
the author took the side of Paul as against the primitive apostles. 


GEORGE H. GILBERT. 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


LE PROLOGUE DU QUATRIEME EVANGILE. Par ALFRED Lolsy ; Revue 
a’ Histoire et de Litérature Religteuses, Tome II (1897), Nos. 1, 2, 3. 


I. Vss. 1-5 constitute a general preface to the gospel. They are 
characterized by a strophic arrangement and musical cadence. (1) 
The Logos considered in himself. Before time or the world was the 
Word. He exists independently of time. 6 Adyos is not the “ reason”’ 
of Philo, but the revelation or expression of God. John derived the 
word from current philosophy, and applies it as a scientific definition 
of Christ, which is interpreted in the body of the book. (2) Zhe Logos 
in relation to God. Logos was not manifested in time nor seen. He 
existed “‘ before’ God, “near to him,” “ one with him;” 6 Oeds here 
designates the Father. The absence of the article before @eds in the 
next phrase gives the noun a qualitative force. ‘‘ The Word was 
God,” 7. ¢., of divine nature. (3) Zhe Logos in relation to, the 
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created world. In him resides the creative power. He reveals God, 
through him God creates. Every created thing has come ‘into exist- 
ence through him. Without him was nothing made, neither material 
nor things. The clause, o yéyovev, according to the sense of the 
proposition and ancient punctuation of the Arians and Pneumatoma- 
chians, is joined to the phrase év air {aj Av, and has reference to the 
human race or inhabited world. éy avre, translated after the manner 
of the Arians, is interpreted as referring to 6 yéyoveyr. ‘In that,’ in 
the created world, “there was life;” ¢.¢., the incarnation took place, 
bringing light and life, truth and grace to men. Kai 76 dis... . 
x. t A. Light and darkness are here and throughout the gospel equiva- 
lent to truth and error, moral antitheses that have no affinity whatever. 
Od xaréd\aBev, the darkness was not able to extinguish the light, was 
not able to arrest or overcome it. It shone despite the darkness. 

II. Vss. 6-13. The historical preface of the gospel explaining the 
mission of Jesus by comparison with that of John the Baptist. The liter- 
ary characteristics of the first section are less prominent. The supposi- 
tion that vss. 5, 7, 8 combat the idea that John was the Messiah is 
without foundation. John’s witness is produced to prove, not that he 
was not the Messiah, but that Jesus was. John became the witness of 
the incarnation. éyévero dvOpwros ....«.7. A. John was sent of 
God as the ancient prophets were. He came to bear witness to the 
light, Jesus, and the gospel he gave men. His witness was to the end that 
all men might believe in the Word made flesh. Odx fv éxeivos . . . . Ke TX. 
John’s witness is a positive assertion concerning Jesus, completed by 
a denial concerning himself. The accent is on the ov«; to say that 
John was zof the Messiah is to say Jesus was., mv T6 G@s . . . . KT. A 
While John was fulfilling his mission as prophet, the “true Light” 
came into the world. ‘‘Who lighteth every man” qualifies the “ Light 
which was coming into the world.” «déopos is the world of living men 
at the moment of incarnation — no reference to the creative act of the 
Logos. He came into the world he made, and the world did not 
knowhim. cistaidu ....«.7.A.- Thesameideaexpressed more con- 
cretely. i:a, ‘‘ the world ;”’ tdi, men, his creatures. Men are divided 
into two classes, those who receive the Christ and those who reject him. 
To “receive the Word” is to be disposed to hear, understand, and 
believe him. To such as receive him he gave the power to become the 
sons of God, born not of Abraham, but of the spirit. of ov« é aipdrwy 

.k.t.A. Vs. 13, as read in the ordinary text, is abnormal and diffi- 
cult. An old reading, attested by ecclesiastical writers of the second 
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century, is perhaps the primitive reading. This substitutes for the 
plural of the singular, ‘Who was born not of blood,” etc., “ but of 
God.” One becomes a child of God in believing on the Son of God, 
born not of blood, nor flesh, nor the will of man, but of God, #. ¢., the 
Word made flesh. This incarnation does not necessarily refer to the 
virginal conception ; it is the whole life of Jesus from baptism till after 
his resurrection. The precise moment of the incarnation is not indi- 
cated, but the fact itself was manifest in the baptism, and his glory 
revealed in his works. 

III. Vss. 14-18. This paragraph treats of the Word made flesh. If 
the reading of the second century be adopted, a simple “‘xat”’ is sufficient 
to establish the connection between vss. 13 and 14. Kat 6d Adyos.... 
x. tT. A. The Word was born not of men, but of God. This birth was 
the incarnation. odp§ heremeans aman. The Word became a man, 
giving up none of his divine prerogatives. The qyiv includes those 
who have ‘seen his glory,”’ and perhaps those who have believed with- 
out seeing. The Word was publicly manifest, revealing his glory in 
miracle and teaching. This glory is that of an only son, ‘the only 
God born of God.” Xdptros cai dAnBeias are the gifts of salvation, and 
the true knowledge of God. ‘Iwdvys paprupe?, etc. John bears witness 
to the incarnation, recalling his prophetic utterance before he had 
seen the Holy Spirit descend upon Jesus. déziow and éumpoodev relate 
primarily to space. One who comes behind is inferior ; he who goes 
before is superior. “Or mp@rds, pov jv. This superiority is because of 
the eternal origin of the Word. “Ore ék rot rAnpwpartos, etc. John no 
longer is speaking. The Word was full of grace and truth, and we 
have received of his fullness. Xdpw davri Xapcros is equivalent to “ grace 
upon grace.” “Ort 6 vouos, etc. Moses gave the law; Jesus brought no 
commandment, but the gift of salvation and the true knowledge of 
God. Grace not given as law, once for all, but came and continues to 
come through Jesus. The name “Jesus Christ’’ ‘“‘has been the term 
pursued from the commencement of the prologue.”’ Henceforth it 
will be, not the Word, but Jesus Christ, who will be the subject of the 
gospel. He who brings this grace and truth is ‘‘ only begotten God” 
(uovoyerns Oeds), the revelator of the Father. All revelation, even the 
Old Testament, was made through him, who is God from eternity. 
"O dv eis Tov KdArov, etc. He was in the bosom of the Father, and is, 
because he has returned. No one has ever seen God save the Only- 
begotten, who is in heaven, in the bosom of the Father. These words 
refer to the glorified Messiah, the Word returned to God who sent him 
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forth. Els with dv expresses the movement of a child in its mother’s 
arms, rather than a child brought and placed upon her knee; wy 
excludes the idea of going either to or from. The whole phrase 
emphasizes the intimate union between Father and Son. 


The article is interesting, scholarly, and suggestive. The logical exegesis, based 
on the punctuation and text of early writers, is attractive, if not satisfactory. It is, 
however, a question of the relative value of different witnesses to the ancient text, in 
which undue weight must not be given to internal evidence. The summary dismissal 


of the hypothesis of a “John party”? in Ephesus is not altogether convincing ; more 
might be said on the subject. 


JULLIEN AVERY HERRICK. 
BELVIDERE, ILL. 


THE INCARNATION AS A PROOF OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE KENOSIS. 
By Rev. F. C. H. WENDEL, Pu.D.; Bibliotheca Sacra, October, 
1897, pp. 729-46. 


Tue New Testament passages that bear upon the incarnation may 
be arranged under five heads: (1) The accounts in Matthew and Luke 
of the birth of Jesus; (2) the passages which represent him as sent 
into the world by the Father; (3) those in which his coming is spoken 
of as his own act; (4) those in which, his preéxistence being asserted 
or implied, he is represented as becoming flesh, a real incarnation ; 
(5) those which represent him as emptying himself in becoming incar- 
nate. 

No attempt need be made to explain the miraculous accounts of 
the birth in harmony with natural laws. Both the sending and the 
coming imply the subordination of the Son to the Father and the pre- 
éxistence of the Son. Only in the fourth class do we find a distinct 
announcement of the incarnation. From John’s prologue we learn 
that the conception by the virgin did not mark the beginning of the 
existence of the God-man. The fact announced by John that the 
Logos who was in the beginning with God and who was God became 
flesh and dwelt among men belongs to the same category as the 
miraculous birth. 

The last class of passages, specially Phil. 2 : 6-8, presents the addi- 
tional fact that the Logos, in becoming flesh, emptied himself of some- 
thing expressed in the words 16 elvat ica 6ep, for it was this that he 
‘counted not a prize to be grasped.” 

Having followed thus far the guidance of Scripture, interesting 
speculative questions meet us here, two of which seem worthy of fur- 
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ther attention — one as to the nature and limit of this self-emptying 
or self-limitation, the other as to the consciousness of the incarnate 
Logos. 

1. The Logos did not empty himself of the pop¢dy Geot, or the 
essence of divinity, but of the functions and prerogatives of divinity. 
The so-called attributes of omnipotence, omnipresence, and omnis- 
cience may be regarded as modes of the divine existence. In the 
incarnation the divine Logos limited himself in the exercise of these 
modes of divine existence in order that he might conform himself to 
the modes of human existence. Thus he knew not the hour of his 
second coming, not because he was no longer divine in essence, but 
because he had ceased for a period to exercise the functions of divinity. 

2. Christ’s own words evince that he did not have (like the demo- 
niacs) a dual consciousness. The divine and human natures were 
bound together in a single theanthropic personality, with a single 
theanthropic self-consciousness. Psychologically personality and self- 
consciousness are inseparable. If the theanthropic personality existed 
at the moment of the conception, theanthropic self-consciousness 
must have existed at the same moment. But it must be conceived, in 
accordance with human analogy, as a mere germ, developed subse- 
quently, so that the Christ may not have come to the full recognition 
of his theanthropic personality till a later period in his earthly life. 

The outcome of the incarnation, then, is a being who, while he is 
true God, is at the same time true man. 

The writer’s discussion of his theme is thorough and candid, and his views are in 
the main clearly expressed. But it is hard to avoid the suspicion that the phrases 
“theanthropic personality” and “theanthropic consciousness” cover rather than 


reveal thought. What we would like to know is what the theanthropic conscious- 


ness contains. 
N.S. BurRTON. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE METHODIST SaINTs AND Martyrs. By Rev. Rosert C. Nicu’- 
INGALE ; Contemporary Review, September, 378-88. 


THE Methodist martyrs have been forgotten in the general canon- 
ization of sincere religious believers. But these early Methodist 
preachers surpassed the Puritans of the seventeenth century in sanity, 
in cheerfulness, in Christ-like peace of mind, and love of their per- 
secutors. Nelson and Olivers and Mitchell especially revealed the 
martyr quality. Their persecution in the name and by the agents of 
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the church does not detract from their glory. Their faith in the 
unseen world was as great as their courage and as marked as their 
simplicity and patience. This made them joyful in spite of tribula- 
tion, and cheerful in discomfort. ‘ Brother Nelson,” cried John 
Wesley, as both lay on the floor, “ be of good cheer; I have one whole 
side yet, for the skin is off but one side.” But this joyful faith was 
blended with common sense and clear-sightedness. Compared with 
the Oxford movement, Methodism has a surprising stability, it reflects 
unchangingly the disposition of John Wesley, whereas Tractarianism 
developed into Puseyism, then into ritualism, and has now become 
Anglo-Catholicism. 


This tribute from a churchman to very remarkable men is glowing enough, 
but stained by a needless fling at modern Wesleyan preachers, and by the sug- 
gestion that “the only effectual way of retaining able men” is that of suiting 
the reward to the worth of the man receiving it.” 


A more surprising om seguitur to an article on Methodist martyrs or martyrs 
of any kind is inconceivable. 


CHARLES J. LITTLE. 
GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE. 


SociaAL EVOLUTION AND THE CHURCHES. By Rev. Henry Davies, 
Pu.D.; Bibliotheca Sacra, October, 1897, pp. 714-28. 


RELIGION, in spite of prejudicial criticism, is a serious element in 
life. The church stands for a permanent social interest, and it forms an 
organic part of the process of evolution. The doctrine of evolution 
implies that all the manifold of experience comes from one source. 
The process of life is from simple to complex. Disintegration of the 
churches is desirable as a condition of better and higher phases of 
activity. 

The idea of religion is undergoing profound modifications. The 
conception of evolution has brought the transcendent and the actual 
into close proximity, and God seems nearer than ever. Hence unison 
is emphasized in religious organization, because the ethical conception 
of God is a centralizing, unifying force. Churches are judged by 
their deeds rather than by their doctrines. 

What the churches will do in the future and whether they will 
understand the need and duty of the age remains to be seen. But 
external criticism and interior tendencies give ground for hope that 
the church will win for itself the confidence of mankind by fidelity to the 
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new obligations. “‘ Hope lies in the continuation of the scientific and 
religious forces at work among us; that is to say, in a deeper compre- 
hension of the unity which underlies the whole circle of life.” 


The article is quoted as a significant example of a mode of reasoning which seems 
to be the inevitable outcome of modern training in biology and psychology. The 
constant use of the working hypothesis of evolution in natural science, history, and 
sociology insensibly prepares the mind for applying the same processes in theology. 

C. R. HENDERSON. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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THE PAULINE DOCTRINE OF SIN. 


By ORELLO Cong, 
Berlin. 


In the writings of Paul no explicit doctrine of sin, its origin, 
nature, and operations, is distinctively set forth as a part ofa 
complete theological system. In fact, there is no Pauline sys- 
tem of doctrine to which a teaching concerning sin could have an 
articulate relation in the sense of dogmatic construction. The 
currents of the apostle’s thought center in soteriology, and the 
classical passage regarding the entrance of sin into the world 
(Rom. 5:12-19) is one of the members of an antithesis, the 
two terms of which are Adam, the head of the old order of sin 
and death, and Christ, the founder of the new order of righteous- 
ness and life (see also 1 Cor. 15:45-50). It would, however, 
be a mistake to conclude from this circumstance that his teach- 
ing regarding sin is of slight importance to his doctrine as a 
whole. On the contrary, it is of such fundamental significance 
that a right understanding of it is essential to an adequate com- 
prehension and a due relating of other aspects of his thought. 
The profound interest of the apostle himself in the subject is 
evident from the prominence given to it in the opening chapters 
of the epistle to the Romans afd from numerous passages in 
the four great epistles (see in particular Rom. 4:7, 8; 5 :12- 
21; 6:1, 2,6, 7, 10, 11, 12-14, 22, 23; 7:5, 7-9; 1 Cor. 15:3, 
17, 56; 2 Cor. 5:21; Gal. 1:4; 2:17; 3:22). 
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Sin is conceived by Paul under a twofold aspect: (1) asa 
principle and a power in the individual and in human life and 
history (auapria), and (2) as an act in violation of the divine law 
(wapdBacrs, auaprdvev). The former may be regarded as its 
objective and the latter as its subjective aspect. The term 
apapria has not, however, throughout an objective reference, 
but sometimes expresses in the plural number concrete acts of 
disobedience, as when sins are said to be “covered” (Rom. 
4:7), or ‘taken away” (Rom. 11:27), and when Christ is said 
to have ‘died for our sins” (1 Cor. 15:3; see also 1 Cor. 
15:17 and Gal. 1:4). Sin as a category, a general term, a 
principle, is spoken of as a subject to which certain predicates 
may be attached quite as if it were conceived as a personal 
agent. It has come into the world, where it has dominion, 
works concupiscence, slays, comes to life, deceives, does the 
wrong which the better self rejects, holds men in bondage, 
and is a force which has a “law” (Rom. 5:12, 21; 6:14, 17; 
7:9, II, 20, 23, 25). The universal sway of this power in 
human life and history is a capital proposition of the apostle’s 
which he undertakes to establish by an induction from observed 
facts of sinfulness, by individual experience, and by Scripture 
(Rom., chaps. 1, 2, 3: 10-12, 19, 23; 7:23). He makes no 
exception in favor of the Jews who, equally with the Gentiles, are 
“included under sin.” In this respect he is not in accord with 
the Jewish theology, striking agreements with which are not 
wanting elsewhere in his thought, as will appear in the course 
of our inquiry. For the Jewish theology maintained not only 
the possibility of sinlessness in man, but also that some men 
were actually without sin, for example, the patriarchs, Elijah, 
and Hezekiah (see Weber, System der altsynagogalen palisn- 
nischen Theologie, pp. 52 f., 223 f.). 

How Paul thought sin (duapria) as a power and principle 
to be connected with human nature is a problem which must 
be considered before we can further pursue the investigation of 
the subject in hand. The discussion of this question requires a 
glance at one or two points in his doctrine of man, or his 
anthropology. In the apostle’s physical anthropology the outer 
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man (06 éw dv@pwros) is regarded as a material organism, the 
substance of which is flesh (odp£). This is the perishable part 
of man’s nature, which ‘cannot inherit the kingdom of God,” 
the ‘corruptible,” which in the resurrection ‘‘must put on 
incorruption ” (1 Cor. 15:50,53,54). Aman may speak of it as 
belonging to himself and as that of which he is in part com- 
posed (Rom. 7:18, ‘‘my flesh;” 7:14, ‘I am fleshly,” cdpeuwos, 
of flesh). Bodily or physical descent is ‘according to the 
flesh” (Rom. 9:5, 8; Gal. 4:23; 1 Cor. 10:18), and to live 
the bodily life is to “ be in the flesh,” while the material support 
of the physical being is‘designated as “carnal things” (2 Cor. 
10:3; Rom.15:27). The matter constituting the body cannot, 
however, be regarded as lifeless, and accordingly Paul employs 
the term vy for the life-principle, and it has been truly 
remarked that odp£ and yuy7 are so closely related in his anthro- 
pology that the one conception is not to be thought of without 
the other. Inseparable in life, they are together devoted to 
corruption. The closely related sense of the two terms is shown 
by the use in the same signification of the adjectives oapxivos 
and wWuyueds, and by the extended application of both words with 
mas to denote all men (waoa cdpf, waca uyn) in accordance 
with Old Testament usage (see also capa Wuyixdr, ‘ natural 
body,” z.¢., body of flesh, as contrasted with the “spiritual body,” 
1 Cor. 15:44). The flexibility of words in the Pauline termi- 
nology (a fact too often overlooked in the study of the apostle’s 
thought) is apparent in the frequent employment of “ flesh” in 
the sense of “body” or ‘‘members,” and vice versa. Accord- 
ingly we find ‘“ body of sin” and ‘‘flesh of sin” (Rom. 6:6; 
8:3) and “ flesh’ and “body” in substantially the same sense 
(Rom. 8:13; 2 Cor. 4:10, 11; 5:6; 10: 2,3; Phil. 1:22, 24). 
Yet the employment of ‘‘body” where ‘flesh’? would be 
entirely inappropriate and even self-contradictory shows that the 
two terms are not in the Pauline usage throughout synonymous. 
The discrimination maintained by Lidemann, Pfleiderer, Holtz- 
mann, Schmiedel, and others, that cap£ denotes the “substance ” 
and o@ua the “form” of the outer man is tenable so long as 
it is not applied with too much “vigor and rigor.” For Paul 
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undoubtedly conceived the resurrection-body, the o@pa mvevpa- 
tuxdv, as having a form identical with that of the cpa puyixer, 
but a different substance, since it was to be a “ body of glory,’ 
‘fashioned like unto” that of the risen and ascended Christ 
(1 Cor. 15:44, 49; Phil. 3:21). While the body is said to be 
‘“ mortal”? (Rom. 6:12), as it must be when conceived simply 
as consisting of corruptible flesh, it is declared to be capable of 
“redemption” (Rom 8:23), 2. e., of being saved from “ perishing”’ 
in death, and of being ‘“‘quickened” (Rom. 8:11), on condition 
that the Spirit of Him who raised up Christ from the dead dwelt 
in its possessor. It is noteworthy that such affirmations are 
nowhere made of the flesh. The discrimination in question is 
supported by the frequent antitheses of “flesh” and all that 
pertains to and partakes of it, and the divine Spirit and its opera- 
tions and ministry. ‘‘He that soweth to his flesh (not ‘“‘body’’) 
shall of the flesh reap corruption; but he that soweth to the 
Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting’ (Gal.6:8). The 
terms of these antitheses are such as ‘‘flesh”’ (oap&, for which 
we cannot think of Paul as here using ‘“‘body”) and “spirit” 
(avedua); “corruption” (P@opa), which pertains to the flesh, 
and “incorruption” (aP@@apaia); “the natural” (To Wuyixdv) 
and “the spiritual’? (ro wvevparicdy); ‘‘fleshly”’ (capxixa) and 
“mighty ’’ (dvvara), etc. (Rom. 1:3, 4,; 2:28, 29; I Cor. 2:14, 
15; 2 Cor. 1:12; 10:4; Gal. 4:29). Thecontention that cap§ 
denotes the whole man empirically constituted and conscious of 
his opposition to the law fails in view of the antitheses of the 
outer and the inner man, and is irreconcilable with the distinc- 
tion made with unmistakable clearness between the self (éyw) 
and the sin dwelling in the flesh, and between the “law in the 
members ’’ and “‘ the law of the mind ” (vots) in Rom. 7:17-23. 

In the ethical signification of oap€ in the anthropology of 
Paul we find the relation of sin to human nature, and it is 
precisely in the conflict already mentioned between the outer 
and the inner man that the kernel of the problem lies. Leav- 
ing on one side for the present the consideration of the ques- 
tion how sin came to exist in man (a question which Paul 
does not definitely answer), it will be sufficient to indicate the 
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part of his nature to which it is assigned. There is certainly no 
want of precision in the apostle’s declarations on this point. 
In speaking of the law as calling sin into activity he says that 
in man (for he must here be regarded as personating mankind 
in general), ‘‘that is, in his flesh, dwelleth no good thing,” and 
when, a little further on, he asserts that it is not the man, that 
is, the essential éyw, who does the wrong, but sin that dwelleth 
in him, it is evident that sin as a power and principle is equiva- 
lent in his thought to the ‘no good thing,” or evil, of the pre- 
ceding verse, and that, accordingly, it has its seat in the flesh. 
The physical sense of cap£ in this connection is apparent from 
what immediately follows, when he proceeds to contrast the outer 
and the inner man, and represents the subject as delighting in 
the law of God after the inner man, but finding in his ‘‘ mem- 
bers’ another law warring against the law of his mind and bring- 
ing him into captivity to the law of sin, which is in his members. 
The conclusion of this much misunderstood passage is: ‘So 
then with the mind (vois) I myself serve the law of God, but 
with the flesh (odp€) the law of sin,” where cap£ must evidently 
be interpreted by ‘‘members’”’ in the preceding verse (Rom. 
7:17-25). This interpretation is supported by the fact that 
Paul often connects sin with the body regarded as the form 
which the flesh assumes in the earthly life of man. ‘The body 
of sin”’ (Rom. 6 :6) signifies the physical organism, or the ‘‘ mem- 
bers,” so far as it is controlled by sin, and is parallel with ‘the 
flesh of sin,” or “sinful flesh” (Rom. 8:3). ‘This body of 
death” (not ‘the body of this death”) in Rom. 7: 24 and the 
capa vexpdv of Rom. 8:10 correspond with “ mortal flesh’’ in 2 
Cor. 4:11. Compare also “live after the flesh” and “ mortify 
the deeds of the body” in Rom. 8 : 13, and “ crucify the flesh ”’ 
in Gal. 5: 24. 

The misinterpretation of odp— as something different from 
the material substance of man’s earthly body is due in part to 
the erroneous idea that the apostle's thought on the subject 
moved entirely within the circle of the Old Testament anthro- 
pology. His conception includes, indeed, the essential notion 
of flesh "W2 expressed in the canonical Hebrew writings, 
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which, according to Wendt (Die Begriffe Fleisch und Geist, etc.), 
is that of ‘living beings with the accessory notion of the abso- 
lute weakness and transitoriness of their nature over against the 
power and living operation of God.” But he passes altogether 
beyond the Old Testament idea in associating with the odp£ an 
element of sinfulness which Wendt is unable to find in any of 
the writers of that literature. (See Dickson, Paul's Use of the 
Terms Flesh and Spirit, p. 112.) Paul “would have remained,” 
says Holtzmann, “ within the Jewish representation if, accord- 
ing to his apprehension, just as the inner man, reason, heart, 
conscience, would gravitate to the good, so the outer man, or 
rather the flesh of which it consists, would also gravitate to the 
bad” (Neutestamentliche Theologie, II, p. 38). But for the apos- 
tle the flesh, while not itself sin, contains impulses, desires, and 
lusts which are in direct opposition to the good, which “ war 
against the law of the mind,” and bring man into captivity to the 
law of sin that is in his members (Rom. 7:23). Whether in 
this position Paul was on the ground of the later Jewish theology 
or that of Hellenistic ethical dualism or that of the first Chris- 
tian anthropology, which was his own, is a question which has 
received contradictory answers. There is probably truth in all 
three positions. While the radical metaphysical dualism of 
Greek thought finds no expression in his writings, the Hellenis- 
tic influence is probably apparent in his ethical dualism of the 
vous and the odpé, which, with the substitution generally of 
capa, ta 1dOn, and related terms for odp€, is frequently found 
in Philo. In his idea of the flesh in relation to the mind, which 
would serve the law of God, he appears to be in accord with the 
Hellenistic Wisdom of Solomon, according to which the body is 
an encumbrance to the vots. His doctrine of the flesh bears, 
again, a close analogy to the weaker dualism of the later Jewish 
theology, according to which, while the soul is pure by nature, 
the body is impure, not simply as perishable, but because it is 
the seat of the evil impulse called the jeser hava, which is to it 
what the leaven is to the dough—a fermenting, impelling 
power (Weber, System, p. 221). This is counteracted, however, 
to some degree by the good impulse which resides in the soul, 
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and which, in exceptional cases, was thought to have been so 
strengthened by religious exercises as completely to overcome 
the jeser hava. The idea, finally, that the flesh, not constituting 
a part of the real personality of man, is doomed to perish, while 
the body may, by means of the indwelling divine Spirit, be 
‘“‘quickened”’ into a c@ua mvevparixdr, is a distinctively original 
feature of the Pauline anthropology. The “redemption of the 
body ” is a specifically Christian conception, and rests upon the 
central doctrine of the Pauline theology that Christ became, in 
his resurrection, the head of a new order of the Spirit and of 
life, which was intended, through faith, to overcome the Adamic 
order of sin and death. 

The interpretation of oapf, which finds it to denote not the 
substance of the physical or “natural” body, but “the weak 
and creaturely side of our nature,” is objectionable, because it 
separates the apostle’s physical and ethical anthropology at the 
foundation. It yields a result which is altogether vague and con- 
fusing and a definition which itself needs to be defined. What 
is this weak and creaturely side of human nature in view of the 
fundamental distinctions of the outer and the inner man? Paul 
employs no language which naturally yields itself to this inter- 
pretation. He says in so many words: “Let not sin, there- 
fore, reign in your mortal body, that ye should obey it in the 
lusts thereof,’ where o@ua means the flesh as organized in the 
psychical or natural body. So long as the Christians were in 
this physical body, and had not yet the c@pa mvevpaticdr, they 
were in danger of yielding to its ‘‘ lusts,” and of making their 
‘members ” instruments of unrighteousness, on account of the 
‘infirmity ” of their ‘flesh’? (Rom. 6:12, 13, 19). The law in 
the members which wars against the law of the mind (Rom. 
7:23) is the mode of operation of the lusts of the flesh pro- 
ceeding with the fateful regularity of a natural necessity. With 
the lusts of the flesh and the lusts of the body as interchangea- 
ble terms there can be no question that the odp£ is conceived as 
the body organized for its temporal existence. (Compare Rom. 
6:12 and 13:14.) ‘The likeness of sinful flesh” (capeds 
dyaprias) in which Christ is said to have appeared (Rom. 8 : 3) 
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evidently has reference to his physical being as a man, and not 
to ‘‘the weak and creaturely side of his nature,’’ however we 
may interpret the difficult opolwua. It was, moreover, “in the 
flesh’ of Christ on the cross that the judgment of condemna- 
tion upon sin was executed. It is only whenwe regard the flesh, 
not as a vague “side of human nature,” but as a definite part of 
it, that the opposition of the odp& and the mvetya, #. ¢., the divine 
Spirit, which occupies so conspicuous a place in the apostle’s 
theology, has a clearly defined significance. In this grand 
ethical antithesis the outer, psychical, sarkical man, the earthly, 
material man, with stormy passions and fateful lusts,is conceived 
as at warfare with the inner man, the vots and the human mrvevya, 
in which the Spirit of God finds an abode. The conflict is rep- 
resented in the apostle’s thought as one power, one substance, 
contending against another power and substance, each having 
its spontaneous and contradictory impulses and desires. The 
issue of the tragic contest is determined according as on the 
one hand “the lusts of the flesh,’ ‘‘the law in the members” 
(Rom 7:23; Gal. 5:16), or on the other the forces of the 
divine wvejwa preponderate: “ For if ye live after the flesh ye 
shall die; but if ye through the Spirit do mortify the deeds of 
the body ye shall live’”’ (Rom. 8:13). The fundamental rela- 
tion of the physical and ethical sides of the apostle’s anthro- 
pology is apparent in the employment already mentioned of 
the attributive terms derived from odp&, odpxiwos, consisting of 
flesh as to the outer man, and capxixds, morally fleshly so far as 
the subject is determined in his activity by the lusts of his 
sarkical nature. Because he is odpxuwvos, fleshly as to the phys- 
ical substance of his being, he is capxixds, fleshly as to the 
quality of his ethical life, z. ¢., living in the flesh, he walks 
according to the flesh, unless the divine Spirit intervenes, and 
‘‘cuts the causal nexus’’ between the nature which is cdpeuvos 
and the actions which are capxixd (Rom. 4:12; 2 Cor. 10:3). 
A few terse words in the pathetic and impassioned passage, 
Rom. 7: 14-25, indicate the relation between the flesh, as such, 
and sin —a relation inseparable, except through the supernatural 
intervention of the divine wve}pa—‘‘ But I am of flesh (cdpewvos), 
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sold under sin,” where the relation of the two clauses evidently 
is that the former gives the reason for the latter — because I 
am of flesh, I am sold under sin, doomed like a slave to its 
dread dominion, so that even “the law of the mind” is ineffect- 
ive against the fatal ‘‘ law in the members.” 

The objection to the interpretation of cap herein defended 
on the ground of 2 Cor. 7: 1, “Let us cleanse ourselves from all 
filthiness (defilement) of the flesh,” rests upon an erroneous 
idea of the relation of sin to the flesh in the thought of the 
apostle, and upon a misapprehension of the passage itself. 
Dickson’s difficulty is thus disposed of (oc. cit., pp. 310, 313), who 
errs, and confuses the whole matter in supposing that in the inter- 
pretation which he opposes sin and the flesh are identified, instead 
of the latter being regarded as the seat of the former. The 
judgment of Dr. Schmiedel (in Hand-Commentar, on the passage), 
that the words are ‘certainly un-Pauline,” results from a too 
rigorous application of the term ‘“‘flesh”’ as distinct from the 
‘‘body,’’, conceived to mean the flesh as organized in the human 
earthly existence. ‘The flesh,” he remarks, ‘2s defiled, and 
hence one can only speak of a cleansing of it when in conversion 
it should be set free from sin. .... In fact, then, it comes to 
this: that this power of sin is suppressed in Christians through the 
Spirit of God; removed out of the flesh it is not.” “Only the 
body,” he says further, “‘is the temple of the Holy Spirit and 
capable of holiness” (1 Cor. 6:19; 7:34). But it is an error 
to suppose that Paul makes a rigorous distinction between the 
oap& and the o@pa and its ‘‘members”’ in relation to the seat of 
sin. What difference exists in his thought between ‘‘the law in 
the members” and the uniform and necessary working of the lusts 
of the flesh? The body, which may become the temple of the 
Holy Spirit, is the body of flesh, and those who are not “‘in the 
flesh,” since the Spirit of God dwells in them, who have “ crucified 
the flesh” (Rom. 8:9; Gal. 5:24), are in peril of “yielding their 
members as instruments of unrighteousness” (Rom. 6:13). 
To be ‘holy both in body and spirit” (1 Cor. 7:34) is the 
same thing as to be cleansed from all defilement of the flesh and 
spirit, and to have the members as “instruments of righteous- 
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ness.” If, however, the meaning of the passage were necessarily, 
‘‘Let us cleanse ourselves from all defilement that may come 
to the flesh and spirit,”’ then ‘‘defilement of flesh” might be 
regarded as un-Pauline, since the flesh is by nature already 
defiled. But if we may render it in the sense that the apostle 
exhorted the Corinthians to cleanse themselves from all defile- 
ment which inheres in the flesh as the seat of sin, and may taint 
the spirit from its connection with the flesh, then the passage is 
in accord with the Pauline doctrine that even the believers whose 
flesh had been crucified with Christ were still in peril from it 
(Rom. 6:12, 13, 19). 

In view of all the foregoing considerations, the judgment of 
Holtzmann does not appear to be expressed with too much vigor 
when he says (Neutest. Theol., 11, p. 40): ‘When a writer so 
plainly gives his readers to understand that by ‘flesh’ he really 
means flesh, and nothing but flesh; that for the elucidation of 
his meaning he speaks occasionally of ‘deeds of the body’ 
(Rom. 8:13, actually not different from ‘the works of the 
flesh,’ Gal. 5: 19), and of ‘the law of sin in the members’ (in 
them dwells sin, as in the flesh, Rom. 8:18, 23), then it is not 
he, at least, who is to blame, but the determination of his theo- 
logical expositors to misunderstand him, . ... when to his 
words the only sense which they can have is continually denied, 
and from the throughout clear and unitary conception which 
they express is derived an understanding that is arbitrarily 
changing, contradictory, and with difficulty intelligible.’ The 
objection which is raised on the ground that in Gal. 5: 19 ff., 
referred to in the foregoing quotation, other sins are mentioned 
than those proceeding immediately from the odp€ literally 
regarded, is invalid, because it would be manifestly unjust to 
such a thinker as Paul to require that if he regarded the sensuous 
nature as the seat of sin, its manifestations must be directly 
related to the body alone, and not allowed a wider range into 
the domain of thought and feeling. It has already been pointed 
out that the apostle thought man to be “sold under sin,” in 
bondage to it, because he was odpxwos, or of flesh. But the 
‘sin’ in question in this passage is sin in general, and not sin 
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‘specifically related to the physical nature. The physical basis 
is not, however, lost sight of, and, in fact, the list of ‘‘ works of 
the flesh’ in the passage under consideration begins and ends 
with offenses of a directly sensuous character. Man, being by 
nature cdpxivos, becomes ethically ocapxucds or carnal in the entire 
‘scope of his activity, and this sactical quality of his acts exists 
precisely and only because he is “of flesh.” Moreover, are we 
able to determine categorically, with our present knowledge of 
psychical phenomena, what connection “hatred, wrath, and 
strife’ have with the physical nature, or dare we affirm dogmat- 
ically that they have none? 

The latent sin which has its seat in the flesh is brought into 
activity, ‘‘revived”’ (Rom. 7:9), through the agency of the 
“law.” By the term vduos or 6 véuos Paul understands primarily 
the Mosaic legislation, moral and ceremonial; includes under it, 
however, the Old Testament Scriptures generally, and recognizes 
an inward law where no outward commandment has been given 
in Rom. 2:9: “ For, when the Gentiles, who have no law, do by 
nature the things contained in the law, these, not having a law 
(z. e., according to the Jewish idea of the law as an express 
injunction), are a law unto themselves.”” This last view of law, 
which was current among the Greeks, has an important relation, 
as will appear further on, to the apostle’s doctrine of the entrance 
of sin and death into the world. ‘With all his depreciation of 
the law, Paul concedes so much to the genius of his race out of 
which it sprang as to declare it to be “spiritual”’ and “holy, 
just, and good.’’ It is, however, ineffective in spiritual results, 
because man is ‘of flesh” (odpxiwos, Rom. 7:14). It cannot 
stop the course of sin and produce righteousness, because it is 
‘weak through the flesh” (Rom. 8:3), powerless against the 
lusts of the odp&, by whose force its divine ordinances are 
swept aside, so that it is totally inoperative “to make alive”’ 
( Sworrorjjoat, Gal. 3: 21). Though man may “ delight in the law of 
God” according to the vduos rod vods, the other vdpos in his “‘mem- 
bers ” overcomes the good impulses of the ‘“‘ mind,” and he can 
only cry out in impotent despair: ‘O wretched man that I am, 
who shall deliver me from this body of death ?” (Rom. 7:24). 
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Thus he finds the commandment, which was ordained to life, to 
be unto death (Rom. 7:10). But Paul does not stop here in 
his exposition of the relation of the law to sin. Not only is it 
unable to “ make alive,” 2. ¢., although “ spiritual ’’ and “holy,’”’ 
to effect righteousness, but it also actually produces subjective 
sin or transgression, since through it comes the knowledge of 
sin, the consciousness that the impulses of the flesh, which with- 
out the law take their inevitable course by natural necessity, are 
in fact sinful. ‘“ ‘The motions of sin” are “by the law,’ and 
without it man would never have known sin, for ‘I had not 
known lust (as such) except the law had said, ‘Thou shall not 
covet’” (Rom. 7:5,7). It is through ‘the commandment” 
that the sin which was as such before inoperative ‘took occa- 
sion,” and ‘ wrought all manner of concupiscence.”’ ‘ For with- 
out the law sin was (is) dead” (Rom. 7:8). This is a general 
proposition regarding sin and the law, and is to the same pur- 
port as the declaration that “sin is not imputed where there is 
no law” (Rom. 5:13). Without the law, by which the apostle 
probably means an express commandment, the lusts of the flesh, 
in their nature sinful, partaking of dwapria, pursue their natural 
course blindly, and the man is “alive” (lives), but “when the 
commandment came, sin revived” and the man “ died” (Rom. 
7:9). Whether if ‘the commandment” had not come man 
would have lived forever in-this merely animal existence without 
moral consciousness is a question which Paul neither raises nor 
answers, and which we may pass by, for the present at least. It 
should, however, be remarked that if he had in mind the human 
race prior to the giving of the law through Moses, he is not con- 
sistent with himself in giving this alone a place in the scheme ; 
for he recognizes for the Gentiles an inward law and a conscience 
according to which they are held responsible (Rom 2: 14-16). 
Perhaps there hovered before his mind the Adamic legend of 
the innocent childhood of the race or the thought of the child- 
hood of the individual before the dawn of conscience. In any 
case the o vduos in vs. 12, which evidently means the Mosaic 
law, and the occurrence of ‘“ commandment” (évToA#) repeatedly 
in vss. 9-13, which he does not employ to designate the inner 
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law (Rom. 13:9; 1 Cor. 7:19; 14:37), create a difficulty for 
which there appears to be no solution without violence to the 
natural sense of the passage. We might, indeed, suppose the 
apostle to have regarded the law of the conscience unenlightened 
by divine revelation as carrying an évrody by implication, but 
this is a gratuitous expedient, and the probability is that the 
question in hand did not present itself to him at all. 

The apostle’s teaching on this subject has a point and vivid- 
ness which are doubtless due to his own experience of sin and 
to his conversion, and it may be regarded as his original contri- 
bution to hamartiology. The doctrine was certainly remote 
from the Jewish point of view and even antagonistic to the 
thought and feeling of a Jew that sin became exceeding sinful 
by the commandment, and that the law was given for the express 
purpose of making ‘the offense abound’”’ (Rom. 5: 20; 7: 13). 
The sin that is in the flesh is brought to life through the pres- 
ence of the commandment, and rushes forth into every forbid- 
den field simply because of the prohibition. The objective sin 
becomes subjective, the ‘‘material sin’ becomes “formal.” All 
that Paul says, however, on the law and sin is incidental to a 
purpose to which any specific doctrine of sin was for him sub- 
ordinate, to show, namely, that righteousness is unattainable 
through the law. If the law can do nothing but make men 
sinners and expose them to death and the wrath of God, it cer- 
tainly does not open a way to eternal life. The entire observ- 
ance of its requirements is impossible. The more a man knows 
of it, the wider yawns the chasm within him between ideal and 
achievement, between what the law of his mind requires and 
what the law in his members fatally compels him to do. It is 
an error, however, to suppose that Paul thought the law to be 
imperfect as a law or an incomplete disclosure of the divine will. 
The Old Testament was to him the perfect word of God. 
Accordingly, if the law was a pedagogue to lead men to Christ, 
it had this office in the sense that it was intended to held them in 
subjection, convict them of sin, show them their inability to 
save themselves by their own works, and fling them at last upon 
Christ who abolished the old law and revealed the new law of 
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the Spirit and of life. He therefore, as Weizsicker remarks, 
“accepted the paradox involved in the two propositions, that 
the law contains the commands of God by whose fulfillment man 
obtains life and righteousness, and that, as a matter of fact, its. 
only effect was to produce the knowledge of sin.’’ The solution 
of this paradox is superficial according to which the law is con- 
ceived as ‘‘spiritual”’ and given “unto life,” but performs a tran- 
sitional function in producing the knowledge of sin and in show- 
ing to man the impossibility of salvation by works, in order to 
prepare the way for salvation under the new dispensation, and 
so in fact to fulfill its original purpose. An incidental result of 
the law, that Paul himself discovered, does not invalidate its. 
original intention, which he declares in the most precise terms 
to have been “‘to life” (eis Swyv); and yet in the same breath 
he asserts that he had found the law to be ‘unto death” (ei 
@avarov, Rom. 7:10). A divine ordinance produces a result 
directly the opposite of its original intention. Vs. 13 does 
not resolve the paradox, for although he there says that not the 
law which is good is the occasion of death to him, but rather 
sin, the responsibility still falls upon the law, since it was given 
in order that sin might abound. If ‘the sting of death is sin,’” 
“the strength of sin is the law” (1 Cor. 15:56). To the ques- 
tion which one of the two terms of the antinomy under consid- 
eration is supported by the historico-religious facts relative to 
the law the apostle himself furnishes the only valid answer 
when he says that this was given “unto life.” From the point 
of view of the Old Testament the law was unquestionably given, 
not to make “sin abound,” but to produce righteousness. Obe- 
dience is not therein enjoined by the voice of teachers and 
prophets from age to age as if it were an impossibility, but as 
an achievement within the power of men. Actual righteousness. 
achieved by conforming through good works to the will of God 
is not enforced by unremitting warning and exhortation as if it 
were an unattainable ideal, but as a possible accomplishment of 
which many shining examples exist. It is hardly necessary to- 
add that the teaching of Jesus in this regard is in accord with 
that of the illustrious representatives of the genius of the old 
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Hebrew morality and religion (Matt. 5:19; 7:21; 8:50; 19: 16— 
21; Luke 16:29). Even Paul himself occasionally shows that 
he had in fact “ profited in the Jews’ religion” (Gal. 1:14), and 
echoes the mighty voice of his race, when he for the moment 
loses sight of the dogmatic purpose which led him into the anti- 
nomy in question (Rom. 2:6-13; 1 Cor. 3:13; 5:10; Gal. 6:7). 
Another obscurity appears in the connection in which the apostle 
here speaks of ‘‘the law’’ as occasioning sin in connection with 
the flesh, and declares that without it no formal sin could exist. 
That he has in mind, as before remarked, the Mosaic law, and 
includes its moral precepts, is evident from the words: ‘I had 
not known lust except the law had said, ‘ Thou shalt not covet’”’ 
(Rom. 7:7). Yet he recognizes sin as existing in an aggra- 
vated form among the Gentiles ‘‘who have not the law,” and 
speaks of sinning ‘‘ without law” (Rom. 2:12, 14). His intense 
preoccupation with polemical dialectic, and the impetuous rush 
of his thought toward the end that this proposed for him fur- 
nish the only explanation pf such paradoxes, which are stum- 
bling-blocks to those only who are wanting in insight into the 
nature and the absorbing aims of the great apostle. 

Paul’s teaching regarding the entrance of sin into the world 
is one of the most difficult and most disputed points of his 
theology; yet, as before remarked, he does not set out to 
formulate a specific doctrine on the subject. The matter 
involves the questions: whether he means to teach that sin first 
made its appearance in the world through Adam’s transgression, 
whether in that transgression was implied a “fall” of Adam in 
the traditional sense of the term and a radical change of human 
nature, whether in the sin of the progenitor as the federal head 
of the race all men sinned, and whether sin is to be regarded as. 
belonging originally to the divine order of human existence or 
as chargeable to man’s free activity. The classical passage on 
the subject is the much disputed Rom. 5:12-19, which opens 
with the declaration that ‘‘as by one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin, and so death passed upon all men, for 
that all sinned’’—the thought is here broken off to be resumed in 
the eighteenth verse, where the parallel between Adam and Christ 
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is carried out. That the apostle does not here mean that sin 
came into the world through Adam as a man having the fleshly 
nature (odpxivos), and thus beginning an order of life in which 
sinfulness or sin as an objective power was to prevail, is evident 
from the fact that in vss. 17, 18, and I9 he speaks of Adam’s 
‘‘offense’’ and ‘‘disobedience.’”’ He has in mind, then, Adam’s 
transgression of the divine commandment in accordance with 
the account in Genesis. Through this transgression, he declares 
death (physical death without hope of resurrection except 
through ‘the last Adam,” the “life-giving spirit,” 1 Cor. 15:45) 
passed upon or unto all men, for that all sinned. The crux 
interpretum of this passage is the expression é¢’ @ wdvres jjuap- 
tov, which can only mean, ‘inasmuch as (because) all sinned”’ 
(2 Cor. 5:4; Phil. 3:12), and the central question is whether 
Adam’s sin is regarded as the sin of all, or all are declared to 
have sinned individually. The former interpretation is without 
support in the Greek text, since é¢’ @ does not mean “in whom,” 
and since to supply “in him”’ after ‘‘sinned” is to read a new 
idea into the passage. The simple statement is that ‘all 
sinned” as the reason why all are subject to death, and Paul 
never employs the verb “‘to sin” (aduapravw) in any other sense 
than that of individual transgression. Accordingly, the meaning 
is not that all men became sinful at the same time with Adam 
and through his sin. Nevertheless, the expression “by one 
man”’ must have its rights, so that the sin of Adam shall not be 
cut off from connection with the sin of his posterity, and the 
transgressions of the latter for which they suffer death be 
regarded as independent of his “offense.” Otherwise the argu- 
ment of the entire section would be destroyed, which draws a 
parallel between Adam and Christ as the respective heads of the 
two world-orders of sin and death and righteousness and life; 
and as men do not and cannot attain salvation without connec- 
tion with ‘‘the last Adam,” so they are not conceived as bringing 
destruction upon themselves or as being naturally subject to 
death independently of ‘the first Adam.” ‘As in Adam (2. e., 
on the ground of Adam) all die, so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.” For as by one man’s disobedience many were made 
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sinners, so by the obedience of one shall many be made right- 
eous” (1 Cor. 15:22; Rom. 5:19). If, however, under the 
new order men do not become righteous simply because of the 
righteousness of Christ and without their own choice, neither 
under the old order did Paul think them to be subject to death 
without their own acts of sin. Each representative head is 
conceived only as the occasion of the results of his work, on the 
one hand in the tragic order of death, and on the other in the 
blessed order of life—the occasion indispensable to all that 
follows in either order. It may be questioned whether 
Pfleiderer does not state the case too strongly when he says that 
the sin of Adam’s posterity is regarded as ‘‘the necessary conse- 
quence”’ of the sin of the first man (Paulintsmus, 2. Aufl., p. 54). 
It does not necessarily follow from the employment of the aorist 
jpaprov that the sinning of all is conceived as contained in that 
of Adam, although this sense must be conceded as grammati- 
cally possible. It is not, however, the only grammatically 
defensible sense. The aorist is technically not used for the per- 
fect, and “have sinned’ may be an incorrect translation if 
one will be excessively exact. But strict accuracy is not 
always observed in the use of the aorist, and this tense is often 
employed when a connection with the present closely analogous 
to our perfect is intended. It would not be regarded as a gross 
inaccuracy to translate in Luke 1:1, éreyeipnoay “have taken in 
hand,” or to make one invited guest say in 14:19, “I have 
bought a field,” and another, “I have married a wife.” So in 
each case the Revised Version. Moreover, Paul himself says: 
‘For all have sinned and are come short of the glory of God” 
(Rom. 3:23), where #maptoy certainly does not denote such a 
definite past act filling only one point of time as is claimed for 
it in the passage in question, but means that all began to sin in 
some past time and have continued sinning till at the present, 
as before, they are in the condition mentioned. The perfect 
tense could not express this idea more clearly. In fact, the 
perfect of dyaprdvw is rarely used in the New Testament and 
not at all by Paul except in the participial form, while the aorist 
is repeatedly employed in connections in which our perfect would 
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be the accurate equivalent (Luke 15:18, 21; Rom. 2:12; 1 Cor. 
7:28, ‘if thou marry, thou hast not sinned,” juapres). In almost 
every place except Rom. 5:12 the revisers have rendered the 
aorist of duaprayw by the perfect tense. Why not there? 

The interpretation which we have given to Rom. 5:12 is the 
only one consistent with vss. 13 and 14, in which the apostle 
proceeds to establish the proposition that all individually 
sinned: ‘For until the law sin was in the world; but sin is not 
imputed when there is no law. Nevertheless death reigned from 
Adam until Moses even over them that had not sinned after the 
similitude of Adam’s transgression.” This does not mean, as 
Lipsius (in Hand-Commentar) will have it, and as Meyer main- 
tains, that individuals were not punished by death for their 
actual sins, but by reason of the objective transference of the sin 
of Adam. This might be Paul’s meaning in accordance with his 
doctrine that “without the law sin is dead” (Rom. 7:8), if a sin 
that is ‘‘dead” be punishable, but why should he take the 
trouble to state the obvious fact that sin which is not sin in fact 
and in form is not ‘“‘imputed’’? Meyer’s remark on this point, 
which is irreconcilable with his interpretation of the passage as 
a whole, is that ‘‘in the absence of the law the action which in 
and by itself is unlawful is no wansgresston of the law and cannot, 
therefore, be brought into account as such.’’ But that these 
‘‘actions”’ performed under the universal reign of azapréa were 
regarded by Paul as individual sins is evident from Rom. 1: 19- 
32; 2:12. They were violations of the inner law by those who 
knew ‘‘the judgment of God that they who commit such things 
are worthy of death” (Rom. 1:32). Besides, in the passage in 
hand he says of those who lived before the giving of the formal 
law that they had “sinned,” although not like Adam by violat- 
ing an express outward commandment. This certainly is not a 
sinning “in Adam.” The death, then, that ‘‘reigned from Adam 
until Moses,” reigned over all because ‘‘all sinned.” Meyer 
remarks that the rabbinical writers derived universal mortality 
from the fall of Adam, all having sinned in him, and thinks that 
Paul’s doctrine may have had its roots in his Jewish training. 
According to Weber, however, (System, pp. 240 f.) the Jewish 
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theologians found an antinomy in the two propositions that death 
came as the consequence of Adam’s sin and that sin is not 
inheritable. They concluded accordingly that death has power 
over the individual only on the ground of his own sin. Paul’s 
teaching also was that death came into the world as the penalty 
of Adam’s offense, and that, since penalty can be conceived as 
inflicted only where there is actual sin, the death of his descend- 
ants, sin not being transmissible, was due to the fact that all had 
sinned. The death of innocent children is not taken into the 
account. 

The difficulties which inhere in the Pauline doctrine of the 
origin of sin are not, however, cleared up by the passages thus 
far considered. It cannot be denied that in Rom. 5:12 ff. the 
apostle speaks of sin as though it had no existence in the world 
prior to Adam’s transgression, and as though through the prin- 
ciple of solidarity ‘“‘by some sort of continuity”’ the descendants 
of the progenitor were subject to sin and death through him. 
Such expressions as, ‘By one man’s offense death reigned ;” 
“By the offense of our judgment came upon all men to con- 
demnation,”’ and ‘‘By one man’s disobedience many were made 
sinners’’ (Rom. 5:17, 18, 19), indicate that Adam’s act is con- 
ceived, not as the act of an isolated individual from which no 
consequences follow to others, but as one fraught with such far- 
reaching tragic results as can proceed only from the head of the 
race, just as Christ’s act of atonement extended to the whole 
series of his descendants in the spiritual order. In other words, 
the teaching appears to be that, just as grace could not ‘reign 
through righteousness unto eternal life” except ‘‘through Christ,” 
“sin,” and so “death” as its consequence, ‘‘reigned”’ primarily 
‘by one” (Rom. 5:17, 21). If in these passages the origin of 
sin in the descendants of Adam appears to lie outside themselves, 
it is not in 2 Cor. 11:3 placed in the progenitors themselves, 
but in the serpent, or Satan, in which evil personality Paul 
evidently believed (Rom. 16:20; 1 Cor.5:5; 7:5; 2Cor. 2:11; 
11:14). To the question raised by Sabatier (L’Apdire Paul, 
3™° éd., 1896, p. 384): ‘Why, then, did not the apostle say 
that sin entered into the world with Satan and by him?” the 
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inquiry may be proposed to determine what he does mean to 
say here, if not precisely this. For, according to Sabatier him- 
self, he here follows the Adamic legend in Genesis as an 
“authority,” and that recognizes no sin either objective or sub- 
jective in the progenitors except through an outward seduction. 
On the other hand, according to a series of passages already 
quoted and elucidated, the apostle regards the origin of 
“formal” sin in the individual as due to ‘material’ sin resid- 
ing in the flesh in connection with the law which provokes and 
calls it into activity. He certainly ascribes to all the descend- 
ants of Adam an indwelling principle of sin which is ‘‘dead” 
until the law brings it to life. And this, too, despite the 
principle of solidarity and some sort of causal connection of 
the first sin with that which reigned in the world subsequent to 
Adam, he appears to regard as the natural condition of man. 
The first man, Adam, was only a “living soul” (uy), was 
‘earthy’ (yoixds), and had not the spiritual quality of ‘the 
second man from heaven,” otherwise he would not have sinned. 
In the divine order ‘‘that is not first which is spiritual, but that 
which is natural,’’ and the yuy and the wvedywa represent the 
antithetic orders of life (1 Cor. 15:45 f.). ‘The natural 
(suyexds) man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God” 
(1 Cor. 2:14), ¢@. ¢@., he is essentially capxicds because he is “ of 
the flesh” (odpxwos), and “no good thing” dwells in him, 
namely, in his flesh, but rather sin ready to manifest itself when 
the ‘“‘ occasion” is presented ‘“ through the commandment,” and 
to ‘‘bring forth fruit unto death.” It is a natural conclusion 
from these premises that one at least of the apostle’s doctrines 
of the origin of sin was that it resided primarily in the nature of 
man and in ‘the first man Adam ”’ as well as in his descendants. 
If this conception, so far as Adam is concerned, does not appear 
in the account of the first sin in Genesis, which he seems to 
accept in ascribing sin to the temptation or deception of Satan, 
then there is in this regard, if not an antinomy, at least a gap in 
his thought which he has not formally filled. That he believed 
the children of Adam to have “all sinned” in the same way and 
for the same reason, 2. ¢., because they had like him the evil 
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impulse in the flesh, is evident from the foregoing considerations. 
There is, then, no solution of the antinomy which is contained in 
this proposition and in the other that sin and death came to men 
through Adam, except on the assumption that their fleshly nature, 
their evil impulses, were inherited from him. But Paul nowhere 
intimates the doctrine that either the nature of Adam or that of 
his descendants underwent a change by reason of the first trans- 
gression. We must conclude, accordingly, that his teaching, as 
we have it, furnishes no means of resolving this paradox. 

That the traditional doctrine of the fall of man is not taught 
by Paul is not only based upon exegesis, according to which 
such a teaching would be incompatible with the idea that man 
was originally “earthy,” z. ¢., the opposite of ‘spiritual,’ but 
also upon the natural and obvious philosophy of the matter 
derivable from the reasoning of the apostle. For assuming the 
premises from which he proceeds, the Eden legend, the absence 
of fleshly or sinful impulses in ‘the first man” leaves the begin- 
ning of sin inexplicable. .That this difficulty inheres in the 
Genesis story, and that Paul appears once to have overlooked 
it, need not enter into the consideration. Enough, that it is a 
fundamental principle of his thought that only the man can be 
superior to the flesh and sin in whom dwells the life-giving 
Spirit imparted through Christ. Sin inheres in the flesh of the 
psychical or natural man, and it is from the fleshly nature that 
sin proceeds, that is, it is grounded in the original constitution 
of man. Sin did not make man fleshly through ‘the fall,” but 
he sinned first, and has always sinned, because of the flesh. 
The law is spiritual, but man is carnal, sold under sin. Accord- 
ing to the inner man he aspires and strives toward the service 
of God in which his mind delights, but the law in his members 
brings him into captivity to the law of sin and death which is in 
his members, so that he does what he would not and what he 
hates. ‘In no place,’ says Weizsacker, ‘where the antithesis 
of flesh and spirit is broadly discussed is there any hint that 
the flesh, considered in its moral aspect, is a secondary growth 
(ein gewordenes). It is only its full moral influence that is to be 
thought of as a later development. .... But the law is inca- 
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pable of attaining its object. It was weak on account of the 
flesh (Rom. 8:3). After all this there can hardly be a doubt 
that for Paul the antithesis of flesh and spirit ultimately rests 
on the nature of the flesh, that is, on the natural quality of 
man” (Apost. Zeitalter, p. 131; Eng. trans., Vol. I, p. 152). 

We are thus led to the conclusion that according to a funda- 
mental doctrine of Paul man cannot be regarded as naturally 
immortal. It was “by man” that death came, by “the first 
man,’ who was “earthy” and as such by nature doomed to cor- 
ruption (@80pa). ‘In Adam all die.” Life, incorruption, the 
glory of the blessed in the Messianic kingdom, the resurrection, 
pertain only to those who, through having accepted Christ, have 
“the earnest (pledge) of the Spirit,” and who can hopefully 
wait for ‘‘the redemption” of their bodies (Rom. 8: 23). Even 
believers, though possessing ‘‘the Spirit,’ are conceived as sub- 
ject to physical death, and it was only when Christ should come 
for the resurrection that the dead would be “raised incorrupt- 
ible,” and the saints then living would ‘“‘be changed” (1 Cor. 
15:52). Incorruptibility belongs only to the kingdom of God, 
which “flesh and blood cannot inherit.” The body, which is 
mortal by reason of having the flesh as its substance, becomes 
triumphant over death only when ‘“‘quickened”’ by the indwell- 
ing Spirit of God. This is only another way of saying that the 
body of the believer conceived as a form will have at the resur- 
rection an incorruptible spiritual substance, and will become, 
like that of Christ in his exalted state, a “body of glory.”’ With 
this principle, which cannot be removed from the apostle’s the- 
ology without leaving it a soulless body, it is not easy to recon- 
cile his doctrine that death came into the world in consequence 
of Adam’s transgression, that ‘‘by one man’s offense death 
reigned by one” (Rom. 5:17), and that ‘death passed upon 
all because all sinned.’”’ Death is ‘‘the wages of sin,’ and the 
doctrine that it is imposed as a divine judgment for sin could 
not well be more explicitly expressed than it is in the words: 
‘“‘Therefore as by the offense of one judgment came upon all 
men to condemnation,” etc. (Rom. 5: 18), when the “offense” 
is the sin on account of which ‘death reigned” (vs. 17). We 
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have, then, the two propositions over against each other, (1) 
that man, being“ of flesh” and “earthy,” is naturally mortal, 
and (2) that his mortality is by reason of the divine judgment 
upon sin. It is true, as Sabatier remarks, that Paul does not 
say that ‘“‘the physical law of death did not exist in the world 
before the sin of Adam.” Neither does he say explicitly that 
Adam was by nature immortal, and would not have died if he 
had not sinned. But this proposition and its opposite are legit- 
imate deductions from two series of passages. The same 
inconsistency existed in the later Jewish theology, which taught 
that Adam was created mortal, and yet in consequence of the 
fall became subject to death (Weber, System, pp. 214, 238). 
The Pauline antinomy cannot be solved; it can only be 
explained, as it has been, by supposing that two ways of regard- 
ing the subject were in the apostle’s mind without reconciliation: 
the Pharisaic-Jewish, according to which death was a positive 
punishment of the definite transgression of Adam, and that cor- 
responding to the old Hebraism as well as to Hellenism, accord- 
ing to which death was the natural consequence of the perish- 
ableness of all earthly material (so Pfleiderer, Holtzmann, 
Schmiedel, and others). The passage concerning ‘the groaning 
creation” (Rom. 8: 19-22) is in accord with the ancient Hebrew 
tradition recorded in Gen. 3: 17 as well as with the later Jewish 
theology. The latter taught that the earth had its part in the 
curse of Adam, so that not only human nature, but also the 
inanimate creation, underwent a change in consequence of the 
fall. The earth brought forth harmful insects, and the course 
of the planets was altered as a result of Adam’s sin; their path 
was lengthened and their speed retarded (Weber, System, p. 
216). Anecho of this idea appears to be the teaching that 
“the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now,” in ‘‘earnest expectation”’ waiting ‘for the manifes- 
tation of the Son of God’’—the glorious revelation of their 
sonship which would be effected at the parousia, ‘the restora- 
tion of all things.” That this condition of the creation is not 
conceived as inhering in its original constitution, but as imposed 
upon it from without, is evident from the expression, ‘‘on 
account of him who subjected” it, whether this one be man 
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effecting the result through sin, or God who did it “ because 
his counsel and will had to be thus satisfied.” The sin which 
struck man with mortality brought a malediction upon nature. 

The objection to this construction of the Pauline theology, 
according to which sin is conceived as arising out of the natural 
fleshly impulse of human nature in conjunction with the divine 
law, that it makes God the author of sin, though not “scientific” 
from the point of view of exegesis, but dogmatic, may well have 
a brief consideration, because its discussion will throw light upon 
the apostle’s hamartiology. If man was originally of ‘‘flesh” 
(adpxwvos), earthy” (yorxds) , and “ psychical” (suyseds), so that 
sin must immediately “revive” when the commandment comes, 
and if the power of this inherent auapria was so great that its 
desolating sway has been universal, it would appear to be a valid 
inference that sin is a part of the divine order (Rom. g: 13, 17, 
18; 10:7; 11:32; Gal. 3:21, 22), a necessary result of the 
infirmity of the human constitution. In fact, according to the 
strenuous theism of Paul, God is the author of everything (Rom. 
11: 36; 1 Cor. 8:6). It is he who created ‘the first man,” 
the psychical, earthy one (Rom. g : 20-22), and he also created 
the last Adam, ‘“‘the life-giving Spirit,” who was destined con- 
ditionally to restore all that the former had devastated. The 
apostle knows nothing of an absolute human freedom. On the 
one hand, the psychical man is powerless under the servitude to 
the flesh and its indwelling sinfulness (Rom. 7:14, 23). ‘The 
carnal mind is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can 
be” (Rom. 8:7). Thus man cannot liberate and save himself. 
But, on the other hand, his salvation is effected by the super- 
natural intervention of the mighty Spirit of God, by whose power 
his spiritual life is just as certainly determined as his sinful 
activity was governed by the indomitable ‘“‘carnal mind.” The 
sons of God are “driven,” impelled, determined in their living 
by the Spirit of God (vetjpart Geod dyovrar, Rom. 8:14). If the 
unregenerate man is determined in his activity by the compelling 
flesh, the believer, who has the Spirit, acts under the compulsion 
of this supernal power, this masterful over-soul. ‘Since the 
days of the prophets no one had so strongly felt this constraint 
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of the divine thought upon man as Paul. If in general man 
regards the operations of his being as his free actions, believes 
that he pushes, and is pushed, is like a stone which is thrown, 
and thinks it flies, much more did the apostle clearly feel the 
flight of his spirit to be a cast from the hand of God” (Haus- 
rath, Meutest. Zettgesch., III, p. 113). Yet the apostle employs in 
unmistakable terms the language of freedom and responsibility. 
He condemns men for their transgressions, and exhorts them to 
the activities of obedience and righteousness quite as if he 
regarded them as free agents and moral beings in the libertarian 
sense. If all this denotes an antinomy in his thought, it is one 
which still lurks in our thinking, and which theistic philosophy 
has not yet been able to resolve. 

The dark picture of the natural man’s servitude to the flesh 
and his inability to do right is relieved by the doctrine of the 
gow avOpwrros, so that Paul cannot be charged with teaching the 
traditional dogma of total depravity. The flesh is not the 
whole man, despite Holsten’s acute reasoning. There is delight 
in the law of God after the inner man, and the mind (vois) 
renders a spontaneous service to the divine order of virtue, 
struggling against the fleshly impulses which reign in the mem- 
bers (Rom. 7:22f.). While according to the apostle’s phi- 
losophy of salvation the vots is unable without the divine wvetjua 
to attain righteousness, and appears to be represented in Rom. 
7:13-23 as consenting to the law that it is good and serving it, 
so far at least as a recognition of its demands and a desire to 
fulfill them are concerned, but still doing what it hates, there is, 
on the other hand, in passages written without the doctrinal pre- 
occupation which often leads him into extreme statements a 
recognition of man’s ability to ‘‘do by nature the things con- 
tained in the law,” even when the subjects are Gentiles who have 
only the inward law. It would, indeed, be a fruitful inquiry that 
should enable the expositors of Paul to determine to what 
extent a manifest polemic-dogmatic interest on his part in con- 
nection with the antinomies of his thought should incline them 
to regard one or the other member of them as expressing his 
deepest conviction. There is, however, only an apparent anti- 
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nomy in his teaching on the subject in question, and the impor- 
tance of the right anthropological point of view to a compre- 
hension of his doctrine is here apparent. The voids is a part of 
man, and is to be distinguished from the divine avedpa, which is 
elsewhere represented as striving against the flesh. The activity 
in the direction of the good which he here ascribes to the vois 
renders his teaching on the subject of man’s moral ability essen- 
tially different from Augustine’s. 

The dreadful consequences which Paul attaches to sin indi- 
cate the deep earnestness which underlay his teaching regarding 
its nature and operations. As has already been pointed out, the 
judgment upon sin is conceived as an immediate decree of God, 
a divine condemnation. The hard and impenitent heart treasures 
up “wrath” that will break forth “in the day of wrath,” 2. ¢., at 
the judgment of the parousia which will manifest the divine 
“indignation and wrath,” and bring ‘tribulation and anguish”’ 
upon evil-doers, then to be overwhelmed by the might of Him 
who “taketh vengeance” (Rom. 2:5, 8, 9; 3:5; 5:9; see 
also Eph. 5:6). This terrible judgment conceived and executed 
by almighty power denotes the dread significance of ‘‘death” 
(@avaros) which is so frequently mentioned as the penalty of sin. 
This means not only the going out of existence of the physical 
body, of soul (yvy7, life-principle of the flesh) and body, but 
also the exclusion of the individual from participation in the 
resurrection, his hopeless tarrying in the underworld, hades, the 
realm of the dead, if not the absolute destruction of his person- 
ality. The words “corruption” (¢@opa), “destruction” (av@raa), 
and their corresponding verbs (@0e(pecOa: and amdAdvaGar) do 
not mean simply punishment and to punish, and do not convey 
the mere idea of temporal overthrow, but their proper sense is 
exclusion from existence as ordinarily understood, and in partic- 
ular from the life of believers who alone, since they had ‘the 
Spirit,” could hope for resurrection. It is not of great moment 
whether the terms signify the absolute extinction of being or 
simply exclusion from the resurrection, for according to the ideas 
of the time the sad and gloomy existence of shades in the 
underworld was scarcely to be preferred to annihilation. The 
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Jewish theology believed in the destruction of the wicked in 
gehenna, with discrimination against some (Weber, System., pp. 
374, 375). For Paul’s use of the words see in particular Rom. 
9:22; 1 Cor. 3:17. Such being the apostle’s view of the fate 
of the wicked, it is evident that the doctrine of their endless 
punishment has no support in his writings, but that his thought 
on the matter is rather expressed by the aidv(dios GXcOpos (swift 
destruction) of 1 Thess. 5:3. 

The Pauline doctrine of sin considered by itself presents a 
gloomy view of human nature, life,and destiny—the indomitable 
flesh with its debasing appetites and passions; the law in the 
members in endless warfare against the law of the mind; the 
inner man which delights in the law of God engaged in a doubt- 
ful struggle with the powers of evil; and the universal reign of 
death in whose awful harvest the wicked are gathered to 
destruction. A full view of his thought requires a consideration 
of his doctrine of redemption, from which a gleam of hope is 
thrown upon this darkness, and in which the despairing excla- 
mation, ‘‘O wretched man that I am,” is answered by the cry of 
triumph, ‘Thanks be to God who giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


THE THEOLOGY OF ALBRECHT RITSCHL.' 


By J. H. W. STUCKENBERG, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


ALBRECHT RITSCHL is the most prominent name in German 
theology at the close of the nineteenth century, as Schleier- 
macher was at its beginning. The eminent German theologians 
of the century were students of Schleiermacher, and his name 
appears in their writings more frequently than that of any other 
modern author; yet when his influence was greatest the number 
of his disciples in prominent professorships, in religious journal- 
ism, and in popular and scholarly theological literature was far 
inferior to those who compose the Ritschl school today. Pro- 
fessors Harnack, Kaftan, Herrmann, Schultz, Wendt are a few of 
the members of this school, whose power is specially felt in the 
universities, in some of which they control the theological 


* A reference to the principal works used in the preparation of this article will 
enable the reader to understand the authority for the statements made. The author 
met Ritschl at Gottingen in 1865, and also knew some of his most eminent pupils, 
among them Harnack and Kaftan. The following books contain the theology of 
Ritschl: Dre christlche Lehre von der Rechtferigung und Versdhnung, three 
volumes, the first giving the history of the doctrine, the second the scriptural basis, 
and the third the system itself; Unterricht in der christlichen Religton, intended as 
a basis for religious instruction in gymnasia; and Zheologte und Metaphysik, being 
a reply to attacks on his system, especially to those of Luthardt, Frank, and Weiss, 
and at the same time explaining the relation of his theology to philosophy. On these 
three works the article is based ; but many others have been used. His earlier books 
and his Geschichte des Pietismus are not so essential for a knowledge of his system, 
A brief but clear exposition and defense of Ritschl’s theology is given by Pastor 
Julius Thikoetter: Darstellung und Beurtheilung der Theologie Albrecht Ritschl's. 
The works of other disciples, particularly those of Herrmann, are also important. An 
elaborate critique of Ritschl’s philosophical basis is given by L. Staehlin: Kamz, 
Lotse und Ritschi, translated by Dr. D. W. Simon, Edinburgh. Professor Pfleiderer, 
Berlin, the liberal theologian, subjects to keen criticism the philosophical and theo- 
logical views of Ritschl in Die Ritschl’sche Lehre. 

The references to Ritschl’s works are always made to the first edition. Numerous 
changes were made in the later editions, but they do not affect the essential elements 
of his system. 
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faculty. The activity of the members is marvelous and 
embraces all departments of religious thought and life. The 
interest excited by the new theology extends to the orthodox 
and the various shades of liberalism, to Catholics as well as 
Protestants, to members of the Greek church and to such as 
make no religious profession, and to America as well as to the 
different countries of Europe. 

Theologians who are not familiar with the German language 
find it difficult to form a clear conception of this system. The 
style of Ritschl is involved, and many of his sentences are 
untranslatable. He used old terms, but not always in the old 
sense. Both in method and doctrine he breaks with tradition- 
alism and proposes to inaugurate a new era in theology. Even 
in its native land theologians dispute about the meaning and 
tendency of this system, and Ritschl and his followers have fre- 
quently complained that they are misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented. For two decades their teachings have been subjects of 
violent controversy; and the attacks of the orthodox and liber- 
als, and the defense by the Ritschlians, have not lessened the 
confusion. The time for a final decision on the merits of this 
theology has not come; we have not the needed perspective, 
and the advocates and opponents are too partisan. But what- 
ever may be merely tentative in the way of criticism, the basis 
on which the system rests, its chief doctrines, and its relation to 
the traditional views can be given. Nor are the power and 
rapid spread of the new theology a mystery. It is in a peculiar 
sense a product of the times and for the times. Ritschl has 
produced one of the most important epochs in the religious 
thought of Germany since the days of Luther; and if this epoch 
is to be understood it must be studied in connection with its age 
and its immediate environment. It is as true of Ritschl as of 
Luther, Spener, Wesley, and Schleiermacher, that his teachings 
are an expression and interpretation of dominant factors in his 
age; and it is chiefly to this fact that we must attribute their 
rapid spread. 

1. Zhe fundamental conceptions of Rttschl’s theology — The 
religious and theological training of Ritschl belongs to that 
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period of criticism and negation when the most scholarly attacks 
known to history were made on the person and the teachings of 
Jesus Christ. Born in Berlin, March 25, 1822, he studied at the 
universities of Bonn, Halle, Heidelberg, and Tibingen. F. C. 
Baur, the learned founder and leader of the Tiibingen school, 
was agitating theology by his radical criticism of the books of 
the New Testament and of the character of the primitive church. 
In 1835 Strauss published his Leben Jesu, in which he attempted 
to reduce the most essential elements in the life of Jesus to 
myths. Sixty years after the appearance of that book we can 
form but a faint conception of the excitement and even conster- 
nation which it caused in theological and religious circles. The 
theological literature of the day teemed with christological 
discussions; all the eminent evangelical theologians wrote in 
defense of the genuineness of the picture given of Christ in the 
gospels; in every university the life of Jesus was an absorbing 
theme; the very attacks made the church aware of the value of 
the person of Christ. This was the atmosphere in which Ritschl 
spent his student life. At Bonn he came under the influence of 
Nitzsch, who aimed to unite into orf system dogmatics and 
ethics, which were usually treated separately, and who empha- 
sized love as the essential element of religion. He came in 
contact with Tholuck at Halle, and gave this significant criticism 
of the eminent theologian: ‘Tholuck is scientifically incom- 
mensurable. . . . The one fixed thing in him is his subjectivity.” 
He was evidently more deeply influenced by Erdmann, the 
Hegelian professor of philosophy at Halle, than by Tholuck. 
Hegel’s philosophy was, indeed, losing its prestige in Germany, 
but was still studied eagerly in universities. Baur and Strauss 
and the whole Tiibingen school adopted its principles both in 
their destructive criticism and their constructive work. The 
theological negations attributed to Hegelianism were prominent 
factors in ending the reign of this philosophy. Under Erdmann, 
and later under Baur, Ritschl was affected by Hegelian specula- 
tion, but,in common with the trend of the times, he experienced 
a reaction against its abstractions and its dogmatism. Near the 
close of his life, in criticising the views of an opponent who 
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insisted on conceiving God as the Absolute, he exclaimed: ‘The 
Absolute ! How sublime the sound! Dimly only do I remember 
that this word occupied my thoughts in youth, when the Hege- 
lian terminology threatened to draw me as well as others into 
its vortex. It is long ago, and the word has become strange to 
me since I found that it contained no fruitful thought.” ? 

Ritschl was attracted to the University of Tiibingen by the 
fame of Baur, particularly by his Atstory of the Doctrine of the 
Atonement, published in 1838. Although he was not one of 
Baur’s most devoted pupils, his first works were written in the 
critical spirit of the Tiibingen school, Zhe Gospel of Marcton and 
the Canonical Gospel of Luke, 1846, and The Origin of the Old 
Catholic Church, 1850. He was too independent a thinker to 
remain long under Baur’s leadership. Renewed study convinced 
him that the speculative basis and philosophical constructions 
of the Tubingen school are false, and that its criticism is one- 
sided and more destructive than the facts warrant. He passed 
through the school and abandoned it, and his knowledge of its 
principles enabled him the more successfully to attack them. 
In 1857 he published the second edition of The Origin of the Old 
Catholic Church, and stated in the preface that he was obliged to 
antagonize the conclusions of the Tubingen school “ principi- 
antly and radically.” He rejected the theory that the conflict 
between the original apostles and Paul with respect to the 
Judaistic element in Christianity determined the character of the 
literature of the New Testament and of the early church; and 
instead of accepting with that school only Romans, Corinthians, 
and Galatians, as Pauline epistles, he defended the genuineness 
of nearly every book in the New Testament. 

It is not necessary for our purpose to trace the career of 
Ritschl. His studies, his lectures, his books, and the develop- 
ment of his system so absorbed his time and energies that he 
had little left for practical affairs. He became Privat-Docent in 
the University of Bonn in 1846, professor extraordinary 1853, 
and professor ordinary 1860. From 1864 until his death, 
March 20, 1889, he was professor of dogmatic theology in the 

® Theologie und Metaphystk, p. 16. 
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University of Géttingen. It was during the twenty-five years 
spent at this institution that he completed his system and formed 
what is known as the Ritschl, or Gédttingen, school. 

About the middle of this century there occurred a reaction 
against speculative philosophy in Germany similar to that which 
Ritschl experienced respecting Hegel’s system and the philoso- 
phical basis of the school of Baur. The fifty years from the 
appearance of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, in 1781, till the 
death of Hegel, in 1831, are without a parallel in philosophical 
speculation. Empirical investigations ‘were depreciated by 
thinkers like Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, and God and man 
and the universe were to be interpreted by metaphysics. So 
unsatisfactory, however, were the results that the very name of 
philosophy fell into disrepute. Its teachings were looked upon 
as vague and uncertain, its study was pronounced fruitless, and 
scholars questioned whether it has a specific sphere and definite 
objects, and whether its realm is not fiction instead of reality. 
The great change which now occurred put empirical investiga- 
tion in place of metaphysical speculation. The reign of natural 
science began, promoted by the definiteness of its objects, the 
mathematical exactness of its method, and the finality of its 
results, and by its marvelous discoveries and their practical 
application to the arts. A demand for realism followed ideal- 
ism; what reason had failed to discover was now thought to 
lie within the province of the senses and experience, so that 
sensationalism and empiricism took the place of rationalism, 
and the subjectiveness which philosophy was supposed to have 
fostered gave way to the clamor for objective realism. The 
scientific method became so dominant that it was made the 
test for the human disciplines as well as for natural science. 
History, psychology, philosophy, ethics, theology, and religion 
were to be made scientific, and if this was not possible their 
value and validity were questioned. An era of naturalism 
prevailed during which materialism was spread among the 
cultured and the masses. As Lotze said, it was strange that 
the mind, the only object which can interpret matter, should 
lose itself in matter. Unless atheism was openly avowed, 
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agnosticism respecting spiritual objects was professed exten- 
sively in scholarly circles. 

One system retained its hold on scholars during this period 
of the disintegration of philosophical schools, that of Kant. It 
is not his entire system which is conserved in neo-Kantianism, 
but only what is known as his theory of knowledge. His ethi- 
cal principles, his acceptance of God, freedom, and immortality, 
and many of his speculations, are rejected; but so much of his 
philosophy as harmonizes with the modern empirical and scien- 
tific trend is retained. Kant is commonly regarded as the great 
metaphysician; but he, more than any other thinker, destroyed 
metaphysic, showing that speculations about objects which tran- 
scend experience are not within the limits of human reason. 
We may have ideas which transcend experience, but we have no 
means of demonstrating the existence of real objects which 
correspond with these ideas. We can never tell what things are 
in themselves or per se (das Ding an sich). We receive certain 
impressions; there are appearances or phenomena in conscious- 
ness; we cannot go beyond these to the things which produce 
them. Our world, therefore, is phenomenal, a world of appear- 
ances. Kant himself, while thus limiting the speculative reason, 
left a large and valid sphere for what he called the practical 
reason. In one place he says that he found it necessary to 
destroy knowledge, or what was taken for knowledge, in order 
to find room for faith. He aimed to substitute rigorous criti- 
cism for unfounded metaphysic and arrogant intellectual dogma- 
tism. Kant has been called “the all-crushing one,’’ and his 
system is properly designated the “critical philosophy.” No 
other thinker has an equal share in making the critical spirit 
and method dominant in modern thought. 

The situation thus outlined is essential for understanding 
the basis of Ritschl’s theology. For this basis we go to his own 
experience and to the age. He abandoned the traditional the- 
ology when he entered the Tubingen school; when he left that 
school and rejected its speculations he was obliged to determine 
his philosophical status and lay the foundation for his faith and 
his theology. . It was evident to him that in the early church, 
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in the Middle Ages, and since the days of Descartes, too much 
influence had been exerted on theology by philosophy. Espe- 
cially was this influence felt in Germany, where theologians 
have so often been designated as Kantian or Hegelian, and 
where a philosophical system rather than revelation was fre- 
quently made the determining factor. This was recognized by 
Schleiermacher, and he desired to make religion and theology 
more independent of philosophy, but was himself too much of 
a philosopher to accomplish this aim. 

The statement so often made that Ritschl opposes philosophy 
is amistake. What he opposes is the determination of the char- 
acter of religious doctrines by means of any philosophical sys- 
tem. He admits that every theologian requires a theory of 
knowledge as the basis of his investigations and for the con- 
struction of his system. The problem for solution, therefore, 
was how to give theology the most solid foundation and the 
best logical form, without permitting philosophy to pervert the 
teachings of religion. His main contention is that metaphysic 
ought to be banished from religion and theology; but meta- 
physic is not the whole of philosophy. His opposition to spec- 
ulation in religious matters is emphatic and fundamental for his 
system. Theoretical knowledge, he holds, cannot discover spirit- 
ual objects or judge them; all that pertains to religion must be 
determined religiously and practically. Reason cannot find a 
basis for religion or prove the existence of God; its efforts to 
do so he regards as a perversion of religion. There is, he says, 
no natural religion, no natural theology. By thus assigning to 
religion a sphere peculiar to itself, he claims that it lies beyond 
the domain of philosophy and science, and cannot be affected 
by their attacks. 

By far the most important point in Ritschl’s relation to phi- 
losophy is his theory of knowledge. These two problems were 
to be solved: What are the conditions for aftaining certainty in 
religious doctrines? What method shall prevail in theology? 
It was common for theologians to follow the a prrort or deduct- 
ive method; with the help of philosophy some principles or 
ideas were postulated as final, and from these the theological 
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system was deduced. If the principles or ideas were questioned, 
the entire system was invalidated. 

Ritschl’s experience in the Hegelian philosophy and the 
school of Baur, and a study of the existing state of theology, 
convinced him that this method gives no secure basis. Recog- 
nizing the validity of empirical knowledge, he turned from spec- 
ulation to experience for the substance of religious truth. He 
is so afraid of speculation and theory that he never ventures far 
beyond the knowledge obtained directly through experience. 
If reason has free play with this empirical knowledge, it may 
put empty abstractions and deceitful fictions for the practical 
truth needed in religion. 

Through the influence of Kant and Lotze, the latter his col- 
league for many years in the University of Gottingen, he denied 
that we have, or can have, any knowledge of what things are in 
themselves. Our religious world is phenomenal; aside from the 
phenomena we know nothing about spiritual objects. Meta- 
physic as ontology deals with things per se, with the nature of 
objects as distinct from the phenomena in consciousness; it has 
nothing to do with religion and must be wholly excluded from 
theology. We know what impressions we receive in religion ; 
we can define them as spiritual; but we can form no conception 
of what spirit itself is. The impressions received are ultimate 
for us; we cannot know being, substance, or essence. Ontology 
is impossible. 

It is evident that thus the old metaphysical basis of theology 
is gone. Theologians were accustomed to speak confidently and 
dogmatically of the nature of God and of the human soul. This 
nature of God and the divine attributes thought to inhere in this 
nature were made the seed from which theology was developed. 
The greatness of the revolution at which Ritschl aimed is seen 
in the fact that he pronounces such a conception of God a fiction; 
it is ontological, not religious or theological. God was usually 
defined as the Absolute; for this there is no warrant, he said. 
What shall religious thought do with the Absolute? God thus 
becomes the Unrelated One ; but every thought of God that has 
significance for us brings him into practical relation with us. At 
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best, speculation on the nature of God ends in pantheism. 
Ritschl, therefore, rejects all speculation and theory about the 
being of God, and says that the cosmological and teleological 
arguments can give no conception of his nature or demonstra- 
tion of his existence. 

What, then, is the criterion of religious truth? In Ritschl’s 
answer we discover the strong influence of Lotze. Lotze still 
more than Kant emphasizes the ethical factor in philosophy. 
He teaches that for us the question of supreme importance is 
not what things are in themselves—a question which in reality 
does not concern us—but how they are related to us. Theo- 
retical knowledge, according to Lotze, aims solely at the truth ; 
but in ethics we aim at determining questions of value. Our 
ethical judgments are value-judgments ( Werth-Urthetle). Ritschl 
agrees with Lotze respecting these value-judgments, and applies 
them to religion as well as to ethics. Thus, instead of the usual 
intellectual or speculative tests, his criterion of religious objects 
is their value for us. The existence of God cannot be demon- 
strated by the reason; but we need him, and this is evidence 
enough for his existence. Here the matter rests. It might be 
argued that we are so made that what is really adapted to our 
nature cannot deceive us, but must be true; for Ritschl, however, 
this would be too theoretical, and he makes no effort to show 
why value-judgments are final. If what is practical is ultimate, 
then it is inconsistent to go to theoretical knowledge for the 
demonstration of what is practical. Otto Ritschl, the son of 
Albrecht, has, however, written a book to show that our judg- 
ments ultimately rest on judgments of value. 

2. The theological doctrines. (a) The Scriptures.— Religion 
in its purity, without the admixture of any foreign element, is 
the aim of Ritschl. After dismissing speculation, natural reli- 
gion, and natural theology, he finds but one source of religion 
left, and that is revelation. Christianity is the perfect religion ; 
Jesus Christ is its author; and he is the source of the revela- 
tion. Ritschl does not attempt to explain how Jesus obtained 
this revelation; he treats it as an ultimate fact. The value of 
this revelation is the final appeal; and its value is evident 
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from its effect on the first disciples and on humanity since their 
day. 

While he proposes to base theology wholly on the revelation 
given in Christ, he rejects the traditional views of inspiration. 
He puts no theory of his own in their place, and regards any 
theory on the subject as not only useless, but an actual hindrance 
to theology. 

He makes the significance of the Old Testament consist in 
the fact that it prepares the way for the New Testament. Its 
teachings are not in themselves authoritative for us; only what 
is distinctly recognized and developed in the New is of abiding 
value. Even the contents of the New Testament must be used 
critically.3 A view which stands isolated as that of an individ- 
ual author may not be authoritative; the test of validity is the 
consensus of the writers or the fact that a doctrine was held by 
the early church. In his own exegesis he exercises great freedom 
in the use of the teachings of the New Testament. In every 
instance the theologian must determine by critical investigation 
and comparison what shall be received as an integral part of 
Christian doctrine. But the aim of criticism is a valid knowledge 
of Christianity and the construction of the system of Christian 
truth. We can best define his method by designating it as 
critically constructive. The fact that a doctrine fits in the general 
system of Christian truth is naturally a decisive evidence in its 
favor. 

We have no writings by Jesus himself, the source of all reve- 
lation; how, then, do we obtain a knowledge of his teachings? 
From the testimony of the diciples. From this we learn the 
immediate effect of his doctrine. In the consciousness of the 
first disciples and of the early church we have a reflection of the 
consciousness of Christ. In this way we get the Christian 
religion in its pure form; later it was perverted by the intro- 
duction of philosophical views from Plato and Aristotle. 

3In Rechtfertigung und Versihnung, Vol. II, p. 15, Ritschl] says that “the theology 
which wants to learn the Christian religion from its original sources depends solely on 
the writings of the New Testament. If the thoughts of the apostles can be proved to 


have been influenced in subordinate matters by apocryphal works, then, of course, they 
are not authoritative for theology.” 
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The intimate relation between the Old Testament and the 
New gives Ritschl a criterion for making an important distinction 
between the literature of the primitive church and of a later 
period. The Christian writers who succeeded the apostles 
professed to adopt their views, but they fail to place themselves 
so directly on the Old Testament. The intimate relation of a 
book to the Old Testament is, therefore, evidence in favor of its 
apostolic origin or of its belonging to the productions of the 
primitive church. 

(6) Jesus Christ.—The central thought with respect to Christ 
in Ritschl’s system is the fact that he is the embodiment and 
source of the Christian revelation and founder of the kingdom 
of God. So far as the nature of Christ is concerned, we have a 
direct application of Ritschl’s claim that things in themselves 
cannot be known. All questions pertaining to the nature or the 
substance of the person of Christ are dismissed as irrelevant. 
This removes from consideration that part of the christological 
problem which has so long been regarded as fundamental for 
theology, namely, the relation of Christ’s nature to that of the 
Father. He, indeed, emphasizes Christ’s oneness with the Father 
and makes this the ground of the validity of the Christian doc- 
trines; but this unity with the Father is not a metaphysical 
judgment respecting the substance of Christ’s person, of which 
we know nothing; it only means that the will of Christ is the 
same as that of God. Christ realizes the purpose of God, and 
Christ’s work is God's work; therefore he is called the Son of 
God, therefore the attributes of divinity are ascribed to him, 
and he is revered as divine. 

Ritschl’s exegesis of John 10:30; 17:11, 21, 22, is significant. 
Here Christ affirms his oneness with the Father ; but in the latter 
passages the oneness with the Father has its analogy in the unity 
of believers. Believers, however, are not one in substance, but 
in disposition, in will, in aim; therefore Ritschl argues that the 
same kind of unity must exist between God and Christ. 

The specific purpose which is declared to make Christ one 
with God is his aim to establish the kingdom of God. In this 
mission of Christ all his aims and labors are concentrated, so 
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that in the establishment of the kingdom we behold the culmina- 
tion and completion of his work. The purpose of God to estab- 
lish the kingdom is already manifest in the Old Testament, but 
what other prophets only foretold Jesus, the royal prophet, 
actually accomplishes. ‘Jesus does not stop where the other 
prophets did, at the proclamation of the nearness of God’s king- 
dom, but he is the prophet who, by means of his peculiar activ- 
ity, at last actually establishes the reign of God. ... . It is in 
his prophetic activity that he is the embodiment of the divine 
reign, and in respect to his peculiar relation to God his Father 
he is superior to David.’’4 

The practical aspect of Christ is thus the absorbing one, 
namely, the activity of Christ, which Ritschl calls the ethical 
view. He holds that the reality of a personal life consists solely 
in its action; therefore Christ’s activity is the sole test of his 
relation to the Father. ‘‘Whoever can say of himself that his 
continuous official activity is the work of God proves by his very 
life-work the claimed unity with God.” 

Christ’s place is unique. He alone is the founder of the 
kingdom which others had foretold and whose benefits are 
shared by multitudes. This uniqueness of Christ does not, how- 
ever, imply that he is unapproachable by others in character. 
Ritschl says that, when Christ is called divine, we are not to 
suppose that he is absolutely exalted above the members of his 
church. The attribute of divinity ascribed to him is to be taken 
as a guarantee that the whole of human nature can be made 
divine.© In one respect, however, Christ is unapproachable: the 

4HERZzOG, Real-Encyclopaedie, 2d ed.; “Reich Gottes,” an article by Ritschl. 

5 Theologie und Metaphystk, p. 28. 

6 Unterricht, p. 22. Ritschl states that the grace, the faithfulness, and the victory 
over the world, manifested in Christ’s life and death, are the very attributes of God 
which are significant for the Christian religion. And as these divine attributes are 
found in Christ, we can call him divine. ‘‘ Dabei ist vorbehalten, dass die Gottheit 
Christi nicht als Ausdruck eines absoluten Abstandes seiner Person von den Gliedern 
seiner Gemeinde verstanden werde. Vielmehr ist jenes Attribut urspriinglich so 
gemeint, dass die Gottheit Christi fiir die Vergottung der ganzen menschlichen Natur 
unmittelbare Biirgschaft leiste.” On p. 46 Ritschl states that the Protestant is 
free from the fear respecting God which animates the Catholic; and in order to have 


the courage to seek the righteousness of the kingdom of God he needs no other guar- 
antee than “the grace of God revealed in the man Jesus Christ.” 
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glory of establishing the kingdom belongs exclusively to him. 
No one before him entered into that intimate relation with God 
which enabled him to manifest so fully the divine will as Christ 
did. God is seen in the aim of Jesus to save the human family 
by establishing this kingdom. In the steadfastness of this aim 
and in the victory over the world which Christ proclaims as his 
mission we jhave the proof of his oneness with the Father. No 
opposition of the world, not even his crucifixion, can affect this 
union with God. Ritschl uses various expressions to indicate 
Christ’s relation to the Father, but the meaning of all is that his 
life-work, the establishmeut of the kingdom, is God’s work, and 
therefore he and the Father are one. 

This oneness with God gives peculiar significance to the 
word of Jesus. No less in his word than in his work is hea 
manifestation of God. Jesus gives the perfect revelation of the 
perfect religion. In the study of the New Testament it must 
be our aim to get the testimony of Christ as the revelation of 
God.’ 

There is no place in this scheme for the orthodox view of 
Christ’s death. This will become more evident when we con- 
sider Ritschl’s doctrine of God and of sin. The atonement and 
the system of redemption based on it are eliminated. The 
death of Christ belongs to the purpose of his life to do the will 
of God; it is an evidence of his faithfulness, and proves that all 
the powers of the world cannot affect his purpose to establish 
the kingdom of God. The church sees in the crucifixion the 
demonstration that Christ’s confidence in the Father was 
unbounded and that his victory over the world was complete. 
The death of Christ on the cross is for the believer the strongest 
motive for trusting God, for faithfulness in the discharge of duty, 

7In one place Ritschl says: “ Now Jesus, in that he is the first to make real in his 
own life the aim of God’s kingdom, is for this reason peculiar, because everyone 
accomplishing just as perfectly the same aim would be dependent of him, and, there- 
fore, would be unlike him. Therefore, as the archetype of the human beings who are 
to be so united as to form the kingdom of God, he is the original object of God’s love, 
so that the very love of God to the members of the kingdom is mediated solely through 
him. If, therefore, this person (Christ), devoted to a peculiar calling, animated by the 


constant motive of disinterested love for humanity, is properly appreciated, he will be 
recognized as the perfect revelation of God as love, grace, and faithfulness.” 
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and for striving to overcome the world. The Father gives his 
approval of Christ’s work by raising him from the dead. 

The work of Christ is viewed chiefly as prophetic. But as 
Christ not merely submits to the will of the Father, but freely 
chooses that will, even unto death, for the sake of establishing 
the kingdom of God, he sacrifices himself for the sake of the 
church, and therefore he is a priest. Through the victory 
gained over the world by the kingdom he establishes we have 
the kingly office of Christ. 

By the preéxistence of Christ Ritschl understands that God 
from eternity loved Christ as the one who should come into the 
world as the founder of the kingdom. Jesus has no actual, per- 
sonal existence before his birth at Bethlehem; but he existed in 
the divine mind because God foresaw and foreordained his com- 
ing. Ritschl has nothing to say with respect to Christ’s sitting 
at the right hand of God. It is something of which we can have 
no experience, and, therefore, it has no significance for us. 
Christ is, however, still active on earth; that is, the kingdom 
which he established continues the work which he began. All 
our knowledge of Christ is confined to his historic manifestation 
on earth.’ 

Ritschl’s Christology is dominated by his theory of value- 
judgments. The supreme consideration is what Christ is to us 
and does for us, his value for our hearts and life. He saves us 
from the dominion of the world and brings us to God, and that 
is enough. What Christ does for us is made the basis of all 
affirmations respecting him; but Ritschl limits these affirmations 
to what is recognized as having some practical bearing. Theo- 
ries which transcend estimates of value he rejects. Large 
spheres of the old theology are assigned by him to the realm of 
agnosticism. Respecting eschatology, whether based on Christ’s 
discourses or the teachings of the apostles, he has little to say. 
His system does not include an extended or definite escha- 

®““Now, Christ is manifest to us neither as preéxistent nor as exalted on the 
right hand of God, but solely as he appeared in his earthly life; and his action on 
men in the state of exaltation is nothing more than a continuance of the action of his 


historical appearance —of his phenomenal existence and life on earth.” STAEHLIN, 
Kant, Lotse und Ritschl, p. 224. 
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tology. We can confidently leave the future to the love of the 
Father. 

(c) The doctrine of God.—How little Ritschl can avoid theoriz- 
ing is evident from his account of the source of religion; but when 
he does theorize on ethics and religion, he generally states that 
what is thus learned is equally established by practical] consider- 
ations. Theological speculation has heretofore been especially 
prominent in the discussion of the doctrine of God, and Ritschl’s 
attempt to do away with speculation in theology becomes most 
marked in his treatment of this doctrine. He teaches that God 
cannot be known by means of worldly wisdom, but solely through 
the revelation given in Christ. He goes farther and says: 
“Tf a Christian attempts to obtain metaphysical knowledge 
of God, he abandons his Christian standpoint and takes the 
standpoint which, in general, corresponds with the position of 
heathenism.’’9 

Man is a part of nature, subject to its laws, and limited and 
oppressed by the natural objects about him; but he also has 
spiritual energies which distinguish him from material objects 
and point to a supernatural destiny. It is in this contrast in 
man that the source of religion is found. By means of the 
idea of God and by putting man into relation with God this 
contrast in human nature becomes more marked, and the con- 
flict between the aspiration of the soul and the depressing influ- 
ence of material things is intensified. The significance of the 
idea of God consists in the fact that it frees man from the 
dominion of nature and enables him to realize his aspirations. 
Ritsch! defines religion as ‘‘the spiritual organ of man which, 
with God’s help, is to free him from the ordinary natural limita- 
tions of his being.” *° God thus becomes the means of attaining 
what man recognizes as the chief end of his existence. ‘ Every 
religious conception is based on the fact that the human mind 
distinguishes itself in some degree, so far as value is estimated, 
from the surrounding phenomena and the influences of nature. 
All religion is an interpretation of the course of the world; and 

: 9Theologee und Metaphysih, p. 9. 
° Rechifertigung und Versdhnung, Vol. Ill, p. 174. 
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according to this interpretation the exalted Power which rules in 
or over this course maintains the worth of the personal spirit 
against the limitations of nature and against the natural effects 
of human society.” ™ 

This purely practical aim of religion is fully realized in the 
conception of God given by Christ. From Christ we learn what 
God does for us; he is estimated according to his value in 
enabling us to attain our destiny. Ritschl claims that the 
essence of God is love, and that this conception of him is 
exhaustive and the means of interpreting all the divine attri- 
butes. This love involves his personality ; also his omnipo- 
tence and omniscience, for otherwise he could not execute his 
loving purpose. Ritschl teaches that no other doctrine respect- 
ing God 1s required than that he is love and that he purposes to 
establish his kingdom of love through Christ, the eternally 
Beloved One. 

As thus absorbed by the idea of love, God must be viewed in 
his relation to men solely as intent on their salvation. God’s 
holiness means his exaltation, his solitariness, not that he abhors 
sin ; his righteousness does not demand punishment or satisfac- 
tion for guilt, but it means grace which seeks the sinner’s 
redemption ; wrath is not an attribute of God, but something 
which the sinner under conviction ascribes to God. 

Human beings, or beings with something akin to God in 
them, are the objects of divine love. He cannot love the 
material world, because it is too different from him. Yet the 
world must be viewed from the standpoint of God as love, 
for he creates the material universe in order to accomplish his 
loving purpose to save men. The value of the world con- 
sists in the fact that it ministers to men as objects of God’s 
love. 

Ritsch] teaches that it is not enough to define God as per- 
sonality or as good. Instead of abstractions we want what is 
concrete and actual. It is essential that we know the quality 
of the divine personality and the specific direction of the divine 
will. Therefore he defines God as love in that he makes it his 

1 Theologie und Metaphysth, p. 7. 
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aim to train the human family for the kingdom of God, in which 
man is to reach his supernatural destiny.” 

(2) Man.—In what might be called his anthropology 
Ritschl’s conception of sin is fundamental. He rejects the doc- 
trine of natural and total depravity taught by Augustine and 
the reformers of the sixteenth century. ‘‘ Neither Jesus nor any 
writer of the New Testament hints or presupposes that through 
natural generation sin is made general ; the passages of the Old 
Testament which approach this view are not doctrinal and no 
law for the Christian conception.’ *3 Nothing in our nature or 
destiny implies that sin is inevitable, and we must admit the 
possibility of a sinless life. ‘‘ Therefore the sinlessness of Jesus 
is not in conflict with his human nature.” "4 But while men are 
not born with orin sin, there is a possibility and strong proba- 
bility of sinning. The will which ought to choose the good has 
no perfect knowledge of the good; it is attracted to the world 
and comes under the dominion of material things; in human 
society it comes in contact with sin and is perverted. Sin thus 
comes in the process of the individual’s development, and mani- 
fests itself particularly in the form of selfishness. So far as we 
can learn from observation, sin is universal. We can designate 
this reign of sin as the kingdom of sin, in distinction from the 
kingdom of God. Man being ignorant of the good, selfish, con- 
trolled by material interests, his sin means alienation from God; 
it prevents the union of men in the kingdom of God, and it 
hinders the promotion of God’s glory by means of this king- 
dom. This sinful tendency can be overcome only by the com- 
plete subjection of the will of man to the will of God, whereby 
the world is conquered and the exalted destiny of the soul 
attained. 

We cannot ascribe the punishment of sin to any direct act 
of God, similar to the sentence of a criminal by an earthly 
judge. The punishment for sin consists in the natural conse- 

132“*Gott ist also die Liebe, insofern als er seinen Selbstzweck setzt in die Heran- 


bildung des Menschengeschlechts zum Reiche Gottes als der tiberweltlichen Zweckbe- 
stimmung der Menschen selbst.” (Xechifertigung und Versohnung, Vol. III, p. 242.) 
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quences of sin; these consequences can be viewed only as divine 
punishment for sin so far as God is the creator and ruler of the 
world. Sin thus punishes itself. Through his attachment to 
the world the sinner excludes himself from communion with 
God and prevents the attainment of the true aim of life, and that 
means punishment. Sin is an affair of the disposition as well as 
of the life; but inasmuch as the sinner does not fully know the 
good or the effects of his conduct, we must judge sin as essen- 
tially ignorance. 

How, now, are we to conceive the process of redemption? 
It is a process which takes place exclusively in man; it has no 
effect whatever on God, who is unchangeable. The external 
significance of redemption consists in taking the sinner from the 
dominion of the world and making him a member of the king- 
dom of God. Since God is love, he needs no reconciliation, but 
is always ready to receive the sinner into communion with him- 
self. The sinner’s conversion ends his alienation from God; 
that is, he reconciles himself to God, not God to him. Christ’s 
redemptory work thus affects man, but has no effect on God's 
relation to man. Jesus by means of his teaching, his life, and 
his death reveals God as love, showing that the Father waits to 
welcome the sinner. When the sinner finds himself mistaken in 
viewing God as angry with him and learns that God loves him, 
his enmity ceases and his attitude to God changes from aliena- 
tion to communion. Thus sin viewed as ignorance is overcome 
by the removal of this ignorance in the act of conversion. A 
change in disposition is, however, also involved. The sinner 
now recognizes God as his Father, responds with love to God’s 
love, and chooses the kingdom with its purpose of love as his 
kingdom. Christ is the mediator in so far as he reveals God 
and establishes the kingdom of God; he is to the sinner the per- 
sonification and image of God, the embodiment of the divine 
love and purpose of redemptjon, the Logos in whom are revealed 
the reason and will of the Father. The sinner is saved through 
the faith which only Christ makes possible. 

In Ritschl’s theology, therefore, we must mterpret atone- 
ment, redemption, reconciliation, justification, salvation, and 
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similar terms, as involving a change which takes place in man 
when regenerated and converted, a change which affects his 
relation to God, to the world, and to the kingdom of God, but 
which does not affect the purpose, the attitude, or the will of 
God. 

Conversion must be viewed as a continuous process, whose 
genuineness is attested by the believer’s faithfulness in his specific 
calling. Christian perfection can be attained by the humblest 
servant as well as by the most exalted dignitary in the church. 
Ritschl has no sympathy with a quietistic or ascetic life; our 
calling in this world is to be viewed as from God, and faithful- 
ness in it is the proof of Christian character. Christ’s faithful- 
ness unto death is the model. The religious life is action; but 
its activity is based on perfect confidence in the Father and on 
the assurance of the richest blessings in the performance of duty. 
As theology exists for the sake of religion, and as religion exists 
for man’s welfare, so we find that Ritschl emphasizes the com- 
forting, sustaining, and helpful elements in Christianity. Accord- 
ing to him the religious view of the world regards God as having 
all the forces of nature under his control for the help of man. 
Miracles are declared to be striking natural phenomena in 
which the believer experiences special help from God, and which 
are to be considered as peculiar evidences of God's readiness to 
extend his grace tohis children. Miracles are, therefore, involved 
in faith in God's providence, but have no other significance. A 
miracle always presupposes faith. ‘‘Whoever has religious 
faith will experience miracles in himself, and in comparison with 
these nothing is less necessary than to be concerned about 
miracles which others have experienced.’’*5 In other words, 
for speculative or theoretical knowledge miracles have no sig- 
nificance. 

(e) The kingdom of God.—To Ritschl belongs the credit of 
giving prominence to the kingdom ef God, which had long been 
neglected by theologians. The prominence given to this subject 
almost warrants us in calling his system the theology of the king- 
dom. Thikoetter says that the kingdom of God is the leading 

"3 Unterricht, pp. 13-14. 
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principle of this theology, that it is the highest good, and the 
central religious and ethical idea from which the whole of sys- 
tematic divinity must be developed. The kingdom of God as 
the ultimate divine purpose ‘determines creation, redemption, 
and sanctification.”* In distinction from the individualistic 
tendency which has been a marked feature of Protestantism, we 
have in the new theology a striking religious socialism. 

Ritschl is radically opposed to mysticism or the attempt of 
the individual to revel in direct personal communion with God. 
Such communion he regards as too subjective, as liable to decep- 
tion, and as the occasion of fanaticism. The Christian is 
declared to sustain no immediate relation to Christ; the only 
relation he sustains to him is through the congregation of 
believers. The believer as an individual is not the object of 
God’s love, but the totality or congregation of believers; the 
individual Christian is partaker of this love only so far as he is 
a member of this congregation. Even the assurance of pardon 
can come only through union with the church. ‘The forgive- 
ness of sin is not a blessing which each one has perpetually to 
achieve anew through individual conviction of sin and of need, 
but the totality of the religious congregation possesses the high- 
est good, and of this the individual becomes a possessor by 
belonging to that congregation.’’*?7 Ritschl says that, as God 
can be known only through Christ, so can he be known only 
through membership in the church. Thechurch is the mediator 
of all the truth and grace which come from the Father through 
Christ. The congregation of believers thus takes the place on 
earth which Christ occupied during his earthly lift, so that only 
through this congregation is any Christian knowledge or Chris- 
tian relation possible. ‘Justification or redemption, inasmuch 
as it is positively dependent on the historical manifestation and 
activity of Christ, applies first of all to the totality of that 
religious congregation which Christ established; and it applies 


%6 Darstellung und Beurthetlung der Theologie Albrecht Ritsch’s. 
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to individuals only in so far as by means of faith in the gospel 
they join this congregation.’’™ 

By thus making the church the repository of all truth and 
grace, and the individual Christian absolutely dependent on the 
church, Ritschl subjected himself to the charge of advocating 
the papal view. His claim for the church is not inferior to that 
of Catholicism ; but his view of the church itself is different. 
He does not regard it as an external institution subject to legal 
enactments and obligatory ordinances and hierarchical rule, but 
as invisible, spiritual, the communion of saints. It is the true 
church of Christ of which he affirms that only through it can 
redemption be attained. It is a far more serious charge that 
the absolute dependence of the believer on the church robs 
him of the greatest blessing of direct communion with God. 
Ritschl, however, thinks it a gain in that it avoids mystical 
and pietistic fanaticism and the perversion of the true intent of 
religion. 

The church, in its external form, embraces hypocrites and 
sinners, and, therefore, cannot be identified with the communion 
of saints. But, in the sense used above, as an invisible organ- 
ism of true believers, the members of the church are the same 
as those who constitute the kingdom of God. Ritschl, however, 
warns against identifying the church, even in this spiritual 
sense, with this kingdom. The persons are the same in both 
cases, but their functions differ in the kingdom and the church. 
Believers constitute the church as a body of worshipers. The 
church is an institution with established ordinances, and with 
organs, such as ministers and church officers, to make these 
ordinances effective. But believers, as constituting the king- 
dom of God, are not united for the sake of worship, but for the 
purpose of Christian activity, whose motive is love. The church 
is thus the sphere of Christian worship; the kingdom of God is 
the sphere of Christian action. The aim of the Christian activ- 
ity which characterizes the kingdom is the promotion of the 
kingdom itself as the sum of divine grace and the means of 
promoting the glory of God and the welfare of men. The char- 

8 Rechifertigung und Versthnung, Vol. III, p. 120. 
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acter of the kingdom is supernatural; therefore, changes in 
earthly relations—in the family, in states, and human institu- 
tions generally —do not affect the kingdom, which is subject to 
divine, and not to earthly, laws. The believer cannot doubt that 
God’s purpose of lové will be realized in the final triumph of 
this kingdom and in eternal life. 

Through membership in the kingdom the love of God, of 
Christ, and of the kingdom itself becomes the love of the indi- 
vidual Christian. Believers who belong to the kingdom obtain 
through it the same relation to the Father which Christ sus- 
tains to him.» By making the purpose of Christ their own, 
believers become like Christ. The activity of believers in the 
kingdom of God is identified by Ritschl with the work of the 
Holy Spirit, though at times he speaks of this Spirit as if 
representing an idea or a relation. 

So much space has been taken in presenting the main fea- 
tures of Ritschl’s theology that extended criticism is out of the 
question. With the system before him each one can form an 
estimate of its value and of its relation to the traditional 
views. The purely practical aim, and the exclusion of theo- 
retical knowledge, make us wonder whether it ought not to be 
called a system of religiotis truth or the teaching of Christianity, 
rather than theology. It is certainly not theology in the old 
sense, according to which the Christian doctrines are related to 
other departments of thought and justified against the attacks 
of philosophy and science. 

No one who examines this new system of religious teaching 
can fail to recognize Ritschl’s independence, originality, and 
great achievements. From 1857, at a time when destructive 
criticism thrust dogmatic studies into the background, he con- 
centrated his attention on them, particularly on the cardinal 
doctrine of redemption, and devoted his assiduous life to theo- 
logical construction. He had the gift of seizing and placing 
into the foreground those fundamental problems on which reli- 
gion depends. Instead of following mechanically the old 
traditions, he recognized the demand for a revision of the prev- 

9 Unterricht, p. 3. 
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alent methods, and for a new beginning on a more solid basis. 
His conviction that philosophy, with its ever-changing systems, 
ought not to dominate religion and theology is not only true, 
but likewise, in view of the history of theology, a much-needed 
truth. Nor can we withhold admiration from his confidence in 
the religion of Christ as needing only to be presented in its 
purity, without philosophical and theoretical admixture, in order 
to produce the conviction of its genuineness. The disciples and 
early church felt its power; why should it not still be self- 
authenticating ? And when we consider the inestimable service 
rendered by ethics and religion, we cannot question the impor- 
tance of emphasizing their supreme value. In an age of 
materialism he exalted the spiritual aspirations and demanded 
the subordination of material interests; and in an age when 
theology was speculated out of reach of practical concerns he 
insisted on subordinating theology to religion, and on making it 
minister to practical Christianity. 

To this recognition of so much that is admirable in the spirit 
and aim of Ritschl should be added the conviction of his sin- 
cerity. We must take into account the struggle required to pass 
from the school of Baur to a positive religious faith. His system 
was developed in an era of criticism dnd agnosticism; and we 
have every reason to believe that it was not the product of 
ambition, or of a desire for novelty, but of an inner impulse to 
satisfy his religious needs by means of the most earnest inquiries. 
That his own religious convictions were deep and firm is evident 
from his works, from the testimony of his pupils, and from the 
biography written by his son. 

When, however, we inquire into the estimate of his theology 
as a system of Christian doctrine, we must pronounce it a pres- 
entation rather than a solution of problems. It is a ferment, 
not a finality. On every great doctrine which it discusses it 
excites more questions than it answers. It meets certain empiri- 
cal requirements of the age; but are these requirements them- 
selves ultimate, and do they exhaust the demands of the human 
mind? We can reject the @ priort speculations of Plato and 
Hegel, and begin with the facts as Aristotle did, and with him 
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draw inferences from them which may be called speculative, but 
which are as much a necessity for the mind as it is to recognize 
the impressions received through the senses. From the phe- 
nomena we naturally make inferences respecting their source. 
We may not be able to give mathematical demonstrations respect- 
ing the nature of God, of Christ, and of the soul; but that does 
not prove a valid faith impossible. The energy of the mind 
refuses to rest in the dualism of Ritschl between practical and 
theoretical knowledge. The believer, if at all alive to the 
demands of reason, cannot adopt what Ritschl calls the Christian 
view of the world, and at the same time ignore the philosophical 
and scientific view. As the mind is one, so it requires unity, 
harmony, and an all-comprehensive system of thought. Con- 
sidering the philosophical basis of his theology, we can under- 
stand a statement once made by Professor Harnack, that phi- 
losophy was Ritschl’s weakest point. 

Ritschl opposes subjectivity as a dangerous element in reli- 
gion; yet his own system is too subjective, depending on personal 
impressions of value. Theology must search for a system which 
has objective value for all seekers of truth, not value merely for 
such as have Christian experience. For those who already 
believe this system has abundant confirmations; but they are 
valid only for the existing faith. What apologetic value for 
unbelievers has this theology as a system of objective truth? 

We need other proof than that given of the validity of Scrip- 
ture. Christ is made the ground of all religious authority; but 
the question how he obtained his revelation, and what proof he 
had of its validity, is not answered. Nor can we see why Christ, 
if only the first of prophets, should be called divine, and should 
receive divine honors. Must not his nature be unique if his 
relation to God is unique? And if we can trust his teachings so 
far as practical, why not likewise such as lie beyond the reach 
of experience? His Christology is unsatisfactory. The scrip- 
tural view of God certainly embraces much more than that of 
Ritschl. The new theology here reveals its phenomenalism to 
its serious disadvantage. Ritschl’s doctrine of sin fails to reach 
the depth of Paul’s discussion of depravity. In the exaltation 
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of the unity of believers we are in danger of losing the religious 
individuality in the totality of the kingdom, a totality which is 
one of those general notions which he professes to shun. 

In the different editions of Ritschl’s works his exegesis often 
varies. The exegesis itself leaves the impression that in many 
instances it is the product of his dogmatic system rather than 
that his system is the product of Scripture. 

‘ Ritschl’s school contains too many independent thinkers to 
be controlled wholly by his views. They evidently also look on 
his theology, whatever abiding .results they attribute to it, asa 
ferment and a problem. From the right wing, of which Kaftan 
is, perhaps, the best representative, to the left, represented by 
Bender, who reduces religion to a species of natural evolution, 
numerous conflicting views prevail. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF PARABLES, 


By SHAILER MATHEWS, 
The University of Chicago. 


No PECULIARITY of the teaching of Jesus is more pronounced 
than its concreteness. The Jew naturally thought in tropes, but 
the figures of speech used by Jesus are remarkable even for a Jew. 
To say nothing of their number, there is hardly any phase of human 
life that he has not utilized. Yet these comparisons and similes 
and metaphors make the interpretation of his words a matter of 
considerable uncertainty. For not only must one have the arche- 
ological knowledge that will make his allusions intelligible, but 
one must also have so quick an eye for resemblances that the 
real points of contact between the two spheres brought thus 
together may be immediately and infallibly seen. 

But the difficulty that thus inheres in the very element that 
has made Jesus so readily understood is at its height in the 
parables. There, in the succession of elements and chanying 
relationships, has ever been a most productive soil for misunder- 
standings and unsymmetrical teachings. To some interpreters 
they have been no more than anecdotes, and to others pro- 
foundly inspired epitomes of teachings which must be obtained 
by some method of substitution or allegorizing. The same story 
that to one scholar has taught severity has to another been full of 
grace; that which has been to one man a message from beyond 
the veil of death that told of endless torment has to another 
taught the possibility of the restoration of the penitent dead. 
In fact, so kaleidoscopic have interpretations and consequent 
doctrines become that men have hesitated to accept any teach- 
ing derived from parables that could not be substantiated by 
other passages of Scripture. The admitted difficulty lying back 
of interpretation and misinterpretation has been the absence of 
criteria by which to judge what elements of the parable are sig- 
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nificant and what are only literary settings and insignificant 
details. To obviate this difficulty certain rules have been formu- 
lated, but many of these are very indefinite and have practically 
reduced interpretation to a matter of taste on the part of the 
interpreter. With such a standard of judgment it is evident 
that anything like certainty as regards the meaning of Jesus will 
be sadly wanting. Classifications have, naturally, been numer- 
ous enough. On chronological principles one can group para- 
bles as belonging to different periods of Jesus’ ministry; on the 
basis of their doctrinal content they may be seen to be theoretic, 
evangelistic, and minatory; or, according to relations to the 
kingdom of God, they may be said to concern the kingdom, the 
subjects, and the king. 

But none of these or similar classifications rests upon any 
difference in kind considered as a basis for determining the 
principles of exegesis to be applied in their interpretation. 
All the parables, however classified, are interpreted after the 
same method. Yet it is evident that if they were intended by 
Jesus to serve different purposes, we have in this fact a basis 
for classification that will give criteria for interpretation. It is 
the purpose of this paper to make, if possible, such a classifica- 
tion, and to derive from it (if once obtained) rules for para- 
bolic exegesis—at least in so far as the parables of Jesus are 
concerned. In it such proverbial parables as Luke 4: 23, 
“Physician, heal thyself,” will be omitted, and attention given 
wholly to those which embody a narrative which is used as an 
example or illustration of a truth in the sphere of religion or 
morals. 

Any such classification must be discovered solely from a 
study of the use made of parables by Jesus himself. For, while 
he did not invent them asa literary form, he certainly has given us 
their classic examples, and as any teacher can be trusted as the 
best interpreter of his own thought and method, so Jesus must 
be followed in his use of parables. If he had no coherency or 
method in teaching sufficient to make such an assumption valid, 
we are left to the mercy of irresponsible exegesis and poetical 
fancy. 
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I. 


1. That Jesus did not begin the use of parables until some 
weeks or months of his ministry had passed is evident from all 
three synoptists. His first message was a repetition of that of 
John: “Repent, for the kingdom of God is come.” So far as 
one can infer from the scanty data in the gospels, this call to 
repentance, with possibly its necessary complement of ethical 
instruction, was the main item of his preaching throughout those 
early days in Galilee in which he was engaged in winning a 
popular hearing and gathering his disciples. Such preaching 
and teaching was given in apothegm or maxim, and if any use 
whatever was made of figurative language, it consisted of simple 
comparisons or metaphors. And not only is this evident from 
the few teachings we have remaining from this early Galilean 
period, but from another and very significant fact. When Jesus 
began to use parables as a vehicle of instruction, his disciples 
were astonished and wished to know the grounds for the new 
method: ‘Why teachest thou them in parables?” (Matt. 13:10.) 

In the answer given them by Jesus we should expect to find 
at least hints as to his own reasons for dropping the direct eth- 
ical teaching of his earlier work and the adoption of a form 
familiar to the Jews, it is true, from the methods of their rabbis, 
but as yet unused by himself. Yet, as recorded by the synop- 
tists, this answer involves one in some perplexity. So far as 
Matthew (13:11-17) is concerned, at the first glance it seems 
clear that Jesus used parables because (ért) of the grossness of 
heart and dullness of the crowds. But was this, then, that they 
might the better understand him by virtue of the illustrations ? 
So some, and especially Jilicher,* emphatically declare; but 
such an answer seems forbidden by Mark (4:11, 12), who 
reports Jesus as declaring that he used the parable for precisely 
the opposite purpose —‘Unto them that are without, all things 
are done in parables, that (éva) seeing they may see and not 
perceive.” It is impossible to regard the construotion here used 
as anything but one of purpose, or, at the very utmost, a result 
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conceived of finally, and we are, therefore, forced to discover 
which of the two forms the more nearly represents the actual 
thought and words of Jesus himself. The critical question must 
receive an answer before any interpretation can be attempted. 

At the outset it must be admitted that, as the result of one’s 
first impression, the reading of Matthew seems more in accord 
with the spirit of Jesus than that of Mark. And it can be also 
said that such a view gains some support from the fact that it 
is easier to think that the second Matthew, with his predilection 
for iva clauses, would leave the fortn of Jesus’ words untouched, 
if they actually were as recorded in Mark, than that he would 
change them to a causal clause. Further, it may be claimed 
that, whereas there is no reason for the appearance of a 6éri clause 
in Matthew, unless it actually was in the source employed by the 
evangelist, Mark’s reverence for Jesus may have led him to 
regard the misunderstanding of him by the Jews as necessarily 
intended by the Master,” and thus to change the érz to a dva con- 
struction. Finally, it might also seem as if in the statement of 
Mark (4:33) that the capacity of the hearers was the measure 
of Jesus’ teaching, there lay the implication that the parable was 
chosen as a means of making plain to gross minds teachings 
otherwise not intelligible. 

So far as the last statement is concerned, two possibilities 
suggest themselves: the clause of vs. 33, ‘‘as they were able to 
hear it,’ is the work of a redactor writing under the influence of 
Matthew; or, more probably, it may indicate in a general way 
Mark’s opinion that, in his use of parables, Jesus regarded the 
capacities of his unsympathetic and unintelligent hearers to 
receive the word even while it was not understood. And, under 
any consideration, vs. 33 is not so unmistakably parallel with 
Matt. 13:13 as to establish its priority to Mark 4:12 beyond 
question. Nor on @ priori grounds is it possible to settle the 
question offhand by any appeal to what Matthew is likely to 
have written. Fof, although the force of the argument based 
upon his predilections may be admitted, it is fairly met by the 
counter consideration that it is easy to find motives for a 


*So JULICHER, I, p. 149. 
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change from the apparently harsh form of Mark to the milder 
form of Matthew. 

If, however, one attempts the solution of the problem on 
reasonably definite critical criteria, it is possible to make very 
probable the originality of the saying of Jesus as recorded by 
Mark. For, in the first place, notwithstanding the likelihood 
that such a general position may be liable to some exceptions, it 
is reasonably safe to hold that, in material common to all three 
synoptics, Mark has preserved the most original form of the tra- 
dition. In the present case, therefore, the presumption is in 
favor of the @va construction rather than the 6m. But, in the 
second place, this assumption is thoroughly substantiated by the 
possibility of discovering in the passage in Matthew traces of the 
essential thought of Jesus as it stands less edited in Mark. For 
in a comparison of the two accounts (since Luke’s may here be 
disregarded as essentially that of Mark) it will appear that in 
both alike the teaching of the parable is represented as not 
being clear to the great multitude, or, indeed, to the disciples 
themselves, since even they had need of Jesus’ explanation. In 
both accounts, too, it is the state of mind and heart on the part 
of the multitude that led to the adoption of the new form of 
teaching, and in both accounts (though not in precisely the same 
connection) is the basis of the disciples’ superior knowledge 
shown to be their sympathy with divine truth, which, though 
imperfect, was none the less real. Jesus could expound the 
parabolic teaching to the disciples; he could not to the multi- 
tude. Thus, in each account, the grounds for Jesus’ use of the 
parable are the same. The people at large were too gross intel- 
lectually -to admit of receiving truth; the disciples, though 
incapable of interpreting the parable, were not incapable of 
receiving its interpretation. As Matthew himself says, to them 
it was given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of God, but 
to the multitudes it was not given. Now it is clear that the 
reception of the mystery lay not in the listening to the parables, 
but in the interpretation given them by Jesus —as Mark 4: 35 
correctly states; and this interpretation was made possible only 
by the spiritual receptivity of the disciples. To those who had 
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was more given, that they might have an abundance (Matt. 
13:12). Thus, in each account, the underlying reason for the 
use of the parable is a distinction in favor of the disciples as 
against the gross-minded crowds. In Matthew as well as Mark 
it is chosen because, by its offering opportunities for more explicit 
teaching in its interpretation, it enabled Jesus to speak to the 
multitude freely, while withholding from them certain teachings 
that were intended only for the chosen few. But what is this 
but saying that, in speaking to the multitudes, as Mark reports, 
Jesus used parables in order that they might not understand ? 

If such a course should seem to lay Jesus open to the charge 
of withholding the gospel and even the means of conversion 
from certain people, such a conclusion must be admitted to be 
true, and, indeed, is expressly sostated by Mark (4:12). And an 
impartial consideration of the ministry of Jesus will show that 
his judgment in adopting such a method was sound and justified 
by results. Two reasons for such an opinion immediately sug- 
gest themselves. In the first place, at the time when Jesus 
began the use of parables he had so far progressed in the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of God as to have arrived at the point 
where the simple announcement that it was approaching, or had 
really come, would no longer suffice. Henceforth his teaching 
deals even more explicitly with a new and vital matter—the nature 
and the attractions of the kingdom. But here he was exposed 
to the greatest peril of being misunderstood by unspiritual hearers 
to be a founder of a political institution and the leader of a 
revolt. If such a misunderstanding once became widespread, he 
would be shut out from further religious teachings, and his new 
kingdom would be swept out of existence by revolution. 

Nor was this his only peril. It would have been no diff- 
cult task in the earlier period of his ministry so to have 
presented the kingdom of God, even as a non-political institu- 
tion, that men would have rushed into it. The history of the 
church at Jerusalem makes it evident that the Pharisees them- 
selves were not averse to receiving a Christianity that was sim- 
ply a completed Judaism. Had Jesus been content to make 
some slight concessions, and on the whole to represent himself 
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and his mission in a more conciliatory way, there is no reason 
why the Pharisees and their sympathizers should not have 
anticipated their later conversion and allied themselves with him 
as they did later with his apostles. But had great numbers of 
such ritualists and legalists joined the new kingdom, bringing 
with them their misapprehensions and prejudices, the new move- 
ment would have been ruined by its very success. A new rab- 
binism would have replaced the old, a profoundly spiritual move- 
ment would have appeared but the confirmation and completion 
of a most deadening formalism, and the career of Judaistic 
Christianity would have begun before the true conception of Christ 
and his work had become sufficiently strong to withstand it. 

In the light of this double danger that threatened a too 
sudden success, three possible courses were open to Jesus: either 
he might cease his public ministry and devote himself altogether 
to the training of the little group of disciples he had thus far 
gathered ; or, he could adopt a form of teaching which, while not 
causing him to lose his influence upon the mass of the people, 
would both hide his teaching and the kingdom of God from 
those who, because of their prejudices, would misinterpret it, 
and yet make it possible for him in private to unfold with 
increasing clearness his mission and his person to his disciples. 
The third possibility, that of two sets of teaching, one for the 
masses and another for the initiates, was indeed possible, but 
thoroughly out of keeping with both his plan and character. 

Of these three courses Jesus chose the second. And the new 
form of teaching was the parable. The new instrument had 
the advantage of both concealing and illustrating truth. As 
presented by its aid, the kingdom of God would not be exposed 
to misinterpretation by those who could not appreciate its spir- 
itual side, while at the same time those who were mote sympa- 
thetic with the aims of Jesus could be instructed as to its nature 
and progress. 

Again, another but similar consideration is suggested by 
Mark 4:33. Asatruth expressed in a figure will be retained, 
though not understood, far better than if stated exactly in literal 
language, so would the undiscovered truth contained in the 
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.parable be always at hand in the unsympathetic or but partially 
enlightened mind against the day when, for some reason, new 
spiritual sympathies should be aroused. Then the story that 
had been retained because of its external interest would be sud- 
denly seen to have contained within it an unsuspected teaching 
that would at once be assimilated by the renewed man. Again 
to him that had would there be given, out of the analogy held 
in memory without any thought of its spiritual import, a new 
knowledge of the kingdom. 

This, then, was the original pedagogic purpose in the use of 
parables—to set forth the kingdom of God. At first this had 
to be in such a manner as would hide truth from those who 
would misuse it, while revealing it to friends. But this esoteric 
element is not present in all parables. There is a second class, 
the purpose of which is not in the least to obscure or veil, but 
only to illumine the nature of the kingdom. At the time when 
they were uttered, that is, in the later ministry of Jesus, he was 
no longer exposed to the danger of being swept into revolution 
or rabbinism. His position is sufficiently clear to all, friend and 
foe alike. After the crisis in Galilee that led to his open break 
with the Pharisees, no man outside his followers would be likely 
to accept him as a possible Messiah, and the kingdom which he 
preached even by the supreme effort of his enemies could not 
be twisted into anything but one not of this world. But thus 
far he had left the great question of the relation of the new 
kingdom to the Gentile world practically untouched, and there 
was need of rejecting the view current even among his dis- 
ciples (Acts 1:6) that made the Jew the favorite of heaven and 
a knowledge of the law an unquestionable claim upon the favor 
of God and the blessings promised to Abraham. He was, there- 
fore, obliged to set forth the cosmopolitan rather than national 
character of the kingdom. This exposition was forced upon 
him less by his disciples, however, than by the bearing and 
claims of the Pharisees, and consequently was developed in the 
midst of a controversy which has left its traces in the parables 
themselves. In the very nature of the case, therefore, conceal- 
ment of purpose was as impossible as unnecessary. There was 
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no longer any reason for reserving interpretations for the dis- 
ciples. The danger of a possibly too great popularity was past, 
and the only danger remaining was that the religious monopoly 
of the Jews should fail to see that he expected and hastened 
its dissolution. 

Thus parables of this sort, although belonging to the later 
ministry and lacking practically all the esoteric element, have 
more affinity with those of Matthew, chap. 13, than with others 
more closely connected with them in point of chronology. For 
such parables as the Great Feast (Luke 14:15-24), the Two Sons 
(Matt. 21 : 28-32), the Unfaithful Servants (Matt. 21 : 33-43, and 
parallels), the Wedding Feast (Matt. 22:1-14) deal not with 
specific elements of conduct, but with a more or less general 
and abstract subject—the nature and progress of the kingdom. 
There is, indeed, a difference along the line of directness and 
explicitness between them and those of Matthew, chap. 13, but 
they still are concerned with the kingdom of God as an institu- 
tion, rather than with the duties of its members or others, and 
were spoken to mixed audiences, being intended for reception 
by friend and foe alike. Here, as in the first parables, the domi- 
nant purpose of Jesus is to set forth the nature of the kingdom. 

2. Over against these parables of the kingdom, whether 
esoteric or illuminating, there is another group of parables 
which have no such general destination, but are intended for 
specific classes of persons, either friend or foe. Their teaching, 
however wide its applicability, is primarily intended to lead 
some specific class or person into nobler conduct, or at least to 
rebuke ignoble conduct. Thus the parables of the Good Samar- 
itan (Luke 10: 25-37), the Two Debtors (Matt. 18: 23-35), the 
Unfaithful Servant (Matt. 24: 45-51; Luke 12: 37-48), the Fig 
Tree (Luke 13 :6-g9), the Lost Coin, Sheep, Son (Luke 15 :3-32), 
the Rich Man and Lazarus (Luke 16:19-31), the Pharisee and 
Publican (Luke 18 : 9-14), the Laborers in the Vineyard (Matt. 
20: I-16), were all suggested by some teaching or false assump- 
tion of privilege by the Pharisees and lawgivers, some being 
directly born of controversy; while those of the Friend at Mid- 
night (Luke 11:5-13), the Chief Seats (Luke 14: 7-11), the 
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Unjust Steward (Luke 16: 1-13), the Unjust Judge (Luke 18: 
1-8), the Minz (Luke 19: 11-28), the Ten Virgins (Matt. 25: 
I-13), and at least the inner parable of the Pounds (Matt. 25: 
14-30), are intended to enforce specific truths or duties which 
would be applicable to the disciples alone. 

Parables with such a purpose as this obviously make a very 
different group from those in which the effort is one of exposi- 
tion rather than of persuasion or controversy. It is one thing 
to set forth a teaching in some completeness, its relations and 
contents indicated by a greater or less wealth of metaphor, and 
quite another to attempt to shame or inspire a man to the 
acceptance of some obvious truth or duty. And this difference 
in purpose is precisely that which separates the parables of the 
‘kingdom from all others. They are theoretic and expository; 
all others are homiletic, seeking to affect conduct. 

Thus the classification of parables which a study of the peda- 
gogical method of Jesus suggests as a basis for their interpre- 
tation is this: (1) Parables of the kingdom: a) esoteric, those 
intended to conceal truth from some hearers, while serving as a 
medium for communicating it to others ; 4) illuminating, intended 
to make evident certain of the phases of the kingdom to all hear- 
ers. (2) Homiletic parables, whose purpose is simply to enforce 
specific truths or duties. 


I]. 


Thus lying beneath and conditioning the pedagogic purpose 
determining the use of the parable there lay the nature of the 
teaching it was intended to convey. But this is not all. Inter- 
pretation seeks only to set forth the truth with its real content, 
and, therefore, we should expect that, in his interpretation of his 
parables, Jesus would be governed by some variety in the nature 
of the truth they present. Differences of method in his inter- 
pretation should be found to run along the same line as that 
which has already appeared from a study of his purpose in using 
parables. If, then, he should be found to interpret those which 
concern the nature and the progress of the kingdom of God in 
one way and those which have to do with conduct either 
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directly or through the illumination of some ethical truth in 
quite another way, it would at once be clear that we have in sight 
a definite organon for parabolic interpretation. 

1, An examination of his interpretations will show that this 
supposition is correct. His method is not always the same, 
and the line of demarcation exactly coincides with that which 
distinguishes the parables on the basis of their pedagogic pur- 
pose and their content. Parables of the kingdom, being intended 
to set forth complex truths, are treated analytically, their details 
being treated as significant, while those intended to set fortha 
simple truth or duty are treated synthetically, their details being 
altogether disregarded. 

As illustrations of the method of dealing with parables of the 
kingdom reference can be made to the two parables of the Sower 
and the Tares. In the parable of the Sower he interprets the 
seed, the various sorts of ground, the heat, the thorns, the 
birds; and in that of the Tares he interprets the sower, the 
good seed, the tares, the field, the enemy, the harvest, the 
reapers. The extent of this identification of details may be 
exhibited thus : 


THE SOWER. 

THE PARABLE. THE INTERPRETATION. 
The sower 
went forth to sow (seed) ; The word of the kingdom 
and as he sowed, anyone receiveth (in his heart) 
some seeds fell by the wayside, understandeth it not 
and the birds the evil 
came and devoured them : cometh and snatcheth away that 


which has been sown 
and others fell upon the rocky places __he that heareth the word 
where they had not much earth : 
and straightway they sprang up, and straightway with joy receiveth it 
because they had no deepness of yet hath he not root in himself 
earth : 
and when the sun was risen when tribulation or persecution 
ariseth 
they were scorched : 
and because they had no root, 
they withered away. straightway he stumbleth. 
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THE SOWER—continued. 


THE PARABLE. 


And others fell upon the thorns ; 
and the thorns 


grew up, and choked them : 
and others fell upon the good ground, 
and yielded fruit, 


some a hundredfold, some sixty, some 
thirty. 


THE INTERPRETATION. 


He that heareth the word 

care of the world and deceitfulness 
of riches 

choke the word, and he becometh 
unfruitful, 

he that heareth and understandeth 
the word 

who verily beareth forth, 

some a hundredfold, some sixty, some 
thirty. 


THE TARES. 


A man that sowed 
good seed 

in his field ; 

but while men slept 
his enemy 

came and sowed 
tares also 

among the wheat 


and went away. 

But when the blade 

sprang up and brought forth fruit, 

then appeared the tares also. 

And the servants of the householder 

came and said unto him, Sir, didst 
not thou sow good seed in thy 
field ? Whence hath it tares ? 

And he said unto them, An enemy 
hath done this. 

And the servants say unto him, Wilt 
thou that we go and gather them 
up? 

But he saith, Nay; lest haply, while 
ye gather up the tares, ye root up 
the wheat with them. 

Let both grow together 

until the harvest ; 

and in the time of the harvest 


The Son of Man 
the sons of the kingdom 
the world 


the devil 
the sons of the evil [or, all things 


that cause stumbling and them 
that do iniquity] 


the consummation of the age 
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THE TARES—continued. 


THE PARABLE. THE INTERPRETATION. 

I will say to the Son of Man 
the reapers, the angels 
Gather up first the tares, and bind shall gather out of his kingdom all 

them into bundles things that cause stumbling, and 

them that do iniquity 
to burn them: and shall cast them into the furnace 
but gather of fire. 
Then shall 

the wheat the righteous shine forth as 
into my barn. the sun in the kingdom of their Father, 


It is evident, therefore, that in these two parables Jesus has 
not disregarded details, but has given certain of them definite 
signification. And yet, at the same time, it also appears that 
other details he has altogether overlooked. Is it possible to 
arrive at any principles which may be said to have governed 
him in such a selection of interpretative material ? 


If a comparison of the two interpretations be made, it will 
appear that both have certain characteristics that make such 
principles evident. 

(1) Such interpretation of the details as is given, though 
exact in thought, is not exact in expression. Thus in one case 
(vs. 22) the hearers are referred to as those who are sown, 
although the context makes it perfectly evident that here, as in 
other parts of the parable, the ground is the true analogue of 
the hearer. So, too, the tares are sown in the world, but later 
Jesus speaks of removing those things which they represent — 
‘all things that cause stumbling and them that do iniquity” — 
out of the kingdom. It appears, therefore, that in order to 
avoid a pedantic exactness Jesus draws the parallel between 
entire groups of circumstances as expressing relationships rather 
than distinct facts. In accomplishing this, he is devoted to the 
essential point of analogy and is indifferent to incidental dis- 
crepancies in details. Thus in vs. 20 there is no doubt from 
the last clause that Jesus has not confused the seed with the 
earth — that is, the word of the kingdom with the hearer — 
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although by a formal substitution of equals the contrary would 
perhaps be true. 

(2) In most particulars the interpretation consists simply in 
substituting the thing typified in the figure itself. Thus ‘‘Satan” 
replaces ‘‘birds,” ‘“‘cares of this world and the deceitfulness of 
riches,” “thorns,” while the general scheme of devouring and 
choking is left uninterpreted. 

(3) No detail is interpreted that does not make for the 
enforcement of the central teaching. Or, more exactly, no 
detail is interpreted that is not in the narrative itself an essen- 
tial element in bringing about the dénouement. If the interpreta- 
tion could be laid over the parable, it would appear that the 
central point of the parable coincided with the central truth 
of the teaching, and that the elements essential to the unity of 
the parable as such coincided with the truths which were the 
essential elements of the central truth. Other details Jesus dis- 
regards, no matter how attractive they may be to the modern 
interpreter. Thus in vs. 29 the similarity existing between 
good men and bad men is overlooked, except as it is indirectly 
implied in the necessity of having the angels do the separating 
at the last day. Indeed, so indifferent is Jesus to such details 
as are not immediately subservient to his main purpose as in 
vs. 30 to abandon his figure altogether and substitute for it in 
his interpretation another —a procedure quite impossible if each 
detail in the parable, even such as might be suggestive of les- 
sons not foreign to that which the parable especially sets forth, 
were of value. 

From these three characteristics of his interpretation of his 
parables it is at once clear that many, if not most, of the details 
they contain are regarded by Jesus as of no doctrinal impor- 
tance, but as simply literary drapery; and, further, that the 
grounds on which he interprets any detail is not its susceptibility 
to homiletic use, or even the possibility of bringing its interpre- 
tation into unity with the main teaching of the parable, but 
rather its indispensableness in the development of the story 
itself. In so far as they are thus indispensable are they parallel 
to minor truths which are indispensable for the understanding of 
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the composite truth which they compose. Thus in the parable 
of the Sower the point of the parable is variation in harvest that 
results, not from variety of seed, but from varieties of soil. The 
characteristic of the kingdom of God this illustrates is evidently 
similar: the growth of the kingdom is conditioned by its envi- 
ronment. Such a central teaching as this clearly involves those 
that are subordinate and concern the nature of this environment 
and other contributing causes of varying growth. The fact that 
Jesus gets out from the parable only such subordinate teachings 
as are foreshadowed in the elements absolutely essential to the 
unity of the parable as a self-consistent story is the inevitable 
result of his choice of the parable as a pedagogic instrument. 
Naturally the interpretative processes of his mind were comple- 
mentary of the creative. Having distinctly in mind those rela- 
tionships which he wished to set forth, he chose such illustrative 
matter as would clearly express them. To have constructed for 
that purpose a parable in which the unessential elements were 
hopelessly indistinguishable would have been to defeat his edu- 
tional purpose. Certain amplification was necessary, it would 
be true, if the parable were to be complete; but its purely lit- 
erary elements would not be representative of the thought he was 
expressing. Thus, because the parable was created by Jesus to 
express a definite thought, when once presented, wholly apart 
from its teaching in itself as a story, it had a unity that involved 
details in the same proportion as the truth which it represented 
was complex. For Jesus to interpret it was for him but to 
reverse his intellectual processes and, by means of selecting the 
essential details, to point out to his disciples the various elements 
of teaching which had given rise to the elements of the parable. 

In other words, as an interpreter of his own parables Jesus 
takes the point of view of the exegete, that is, one precisely 
opposite to that he occupied as their originator, and regards 
them as independent, self-consistent stories possessed of an essen- 
tial unity which results from the proper subordination of their 
component details. He interprets no detail that could be omitted 
without injuring the integrity of the parable, and of those that 
he disregards there is none but could be changed or even 
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omitted without injury to the parable’s unity. Thus, in the case 
of the Sower, the fact that the seeds were sowed rather than 
dropped, scorched besides being withered, are not essential to 
the unity of the story and are therefore omitted. So, too, in the 
parable of the Tares, the facts (among others) that men slept, 
that the enemy came, that the tares were not fully distinguish- 
able from the wheat while growing together, that the servants 
questioned the householder, that the wheat was to be placed in 
a barn, are not essential in their precise form to the parable, and 
are consequently not interpreted. But the other elements which 
he does interpret could not be omitted without destroying the 
integrity of the parable. 

To sum up, when Jesus interpreted such of his parables as 
dealt with the more complex truths concerning the nature and 
progress of the kingdom of God, he interprets details, but only 
such as are essential to the unity of the parable as astory, and then 
simply because they are representative of truths which, when 
combined, constitute the teaching he would set forth. Asin 
constructing a parable he chose such elements as would express 
the parts of a complex teaching, so he interprets only such ele- 
ments as are required by the unity of the narrative as a story. 

2. But no such need of using details could have been felt by 
Jesus in putting out the parables which illuminate some simple 
truth or enforce some duty. There being no subordinate truth 
to set forth, the parable was made to converge upon some one 
telling analogy. When this was accomplished, the function of 
the parable was fulfilled. 

How true this is appears in the interpretation put by Jesus 
upon such parables. Instead of a careful identification of ele- 
ments of narrative with elements of teaching, we find such a 
use of the parable asa modern teacher or preacher makes of 
an illustration. The one central analogy is used and nothing 
besides. Thus, of the parables of this sort which are directly 
or indirectly interpreted by Jesus, in that of the Unforgiving 
Servant (Matt. 18: 21-35) the interpretation lies and application 
of the truth is made in vs. 35: ‘‘ So shall also my Heavenly Father 
do unto you.” Similarly in the parables of the Rich Fool 
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(Luke 12: 13-21; cf vs. 21), of the Seats at Dinner (Luke 
14: 1-14; of vs. 11). The parable of the Unjust Steward (Luke 
16: 1-13) is interpreted by the comment in vss. 8 and 12, and 
that of the Good Samaritan in the question of vs. 36 and exhor- 
tation of vs. 37. In somewhat the same way the interpretation 
of the stories of the Importunate Friend (Luke 11: 1-13) and 
the Importunate Widow (Luke 18: 1-8) appears in the @ fortiori 
argument of their immediate context. 

In none of them is there the slightest indication that the 
details were significant. In the nature of the case, if the para- 
ble as the representative of a single, undifferentiated truth was 
to have one solitary teaching, they could not be. To judge 
from his own interpretation of the typical parable of this class, 
the Good Samaritan, Jesus was as far as possible from making 
the Levite and the priest representative of anything except 
unneighborliness. To think of his using the inn to signify the 
church, and the twopence the sacraments, is as foreign to the 
purpose of the parable as it is ingenious. 

In a word, therefore, when interpreting parables which did 
not set forth the nature or the progress of the kingdom of God, 
so far from following the method he adopted in the case of 
those which did so treat of these subjects, Jesus absolutely neg- 
lects the parables’ details. 


IIT. 


If, in the light of this method of Jesus himself, an attempt 
be made to formulate a method which shall be applicable to 
parables in general, it will at once be clear that the only method 
which is really safe in the case of those parables which Jesus 
himself has interpreted, is to interpret only such details, and 
these only in such a way as he has himself suggested. To find 
analogies in elements he himself has treated as unessential is to 
do violence to his teaching—-in fact, to arrogate to one’s self 
the position of creator rather than of interpreter. No matter 
how true the teachings such details may suggest, to present 
them as the teachings of the parable is to abandon a legitimate 
exegesis. 
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In the case of parables of which we have no such interpre- 
tation left us by Jesus the following rules may be laid down: 

1. By means of the context or the content of the parable 
itself, determine whether it is homiletic in purpose, that is, 
illustrates or enforces a single truth or duty ; or whether it has 
to do in a more general way with the nature and progress of the 
kingdom of God.3 

2. In case it belongs to the latter class, Parables of the 
Kingdom: (a) discover the central point or dénouement of the 
parable as a story, and the elements of the story that are essen- 
tial to this dénouement ; (6) discover from the context and the 
analogy itself the truth to be taught by the dominant analogy, 
and so interpret the essential details that, as they themselves are 
subordinate to the dominant feature of the story, the truths they 
represent shall be subordinate to the truth expressed by the 
dominant analogy. Disregard all other details. 

3. In case the parable belongs to the second class, Homiletic 
Parables, the only rule to be observed is this : discover the “ point”’ 
of the parable and use it, and it alone, as a means of illustrating 
or enforcing the authoritative teaching of Jesus. All details are 
of no exegetical importance except as they make more evident 
the one essential analogy. 


IV. 


It follows as a sort of corollary of these rules that, so far as 
teaching actually intended by Jesus is concerned, there are very 
distinct limits within which interpretation works. Such a limi- 
tation will, it is true, curtail the fancy of the interpreter and pre- 
vent his setting forth as the word of Jesus teachings of various 
degrees of truthfulness. It must also be admitted that many 
of the highly stimulating interpretations with which the church 

3It may be objected that at this point the method prejudges its results. But it 
should be remembered, first, that the context serves as a source of determining judg- 
ments as to the general character of the parable; and, second, that in any process of 
interpretation we are of necessity forced to get at a general conception of the thought 
before passing to detailed exegesis. Moreover, the same objection might be urged 


with quite as much justice against the decision to regard an account as figurative 
rather than literal. 
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has been fed will have to be given up as anything more than 
homiletical variations upon a scriptural theme. Yet, these losses 
will be more than offset by the solidity of the results obtained. 
When it once appears that a thought of Jesus can be definitely 
obtained, it can be used for any purpose to which his teachings 
are legitimately put, and a parable becomes a trustworthy source 
from whence to derive doctrine. And finally, if one wishes to 
use details not used by Jesus as suggestions for his own teach- 
ing, there can be no objections to such a method ; only he should 
remember that he can no more claim the authority of Jesus for 
his teaching than he can claim the authority of Lincoln for 
teachings illustrated by one of Lincoln’s anecdotes. He has 
ceased to be an interpreter and has become a preacher. 


THE ORIGINAL CHARACTER OF THE HEBREW 
SABBATH.* 


By MORRIS JASTROW, JR,, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


I, 


THE researches of the lamented Robertson Smith, of Kuenen, 
Wellhausen, Frazer, Stade, and others, have prepared us for dis- 
tinguishing in the case of the religious institutions of the Hebrews 
—as of other peoples—between older elements and such as 
have been added at subsequent periods. Amid the diversity of 
opinions still existing with regard to details, there is a general 
agreement among scholars that most, if not all, of the institu- 
tions embodied in the pentateuchal legislation are to be traced 
back to a very early age, an age not only much older than the 
oldest parts of the Pentateuch, but even antedating consider- 
ably the date assigned to them by the traditions of the Hebrews 
themselves. The complicated literary process that resulted in 
giving to the Pentateuch its definite shape is paralleled by an 
equally complicated intellectual process that changed the char- 
acter of the religious institutions of the Hebrews, many of which 
the latter at one time shared with their fellow-Semites, and in 
part with others than Semites. Investigated from this point of 
view, the fundamental idea of the Passover festival, for example, 
turns out to be an old threshold rite,‘ the antiquity of which is 
beyond all calculation, and which had already been considerably 
modified before it was adapted to serve as a reminiscence of a 
significant national tradition, and combined with an old spring 
festival once celebrated in connection with the breaking up of 
the winter encampment —an annual Volkerwanderung like the ver 

*Read before the Eleventh International Congress of Orientalists in Paris on 
September 8, 1897. e 


* TRUMBULL, Zhe Threshold Covenant, pp. 203-12. 
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sacrum of the Romans,” and subsequently adapted to an agricul- 
tural community. Similarly, the other festivals of the Hebrews 
contain elements that belong to a gray antiquity, and even the 
Day of Atonement, though the last of the sacred days of the 
Jewish calendar to receive its final shape, could not have been 
an innovation introduced during the exilic period.3 The festival 
month of Tishri stands in some connection with the Dsw-l- 
HMidjdja—the month of pilgrimage—of the Arabs, and there 
must be an intimate bond uniting the tenth day of Tishri (which 
is the Day of Atonement) with the tenth day of the Arabic 
pilgrimage month, which is the most sacred day of this sacred 
month. The five other feast days of the Jewish church—the 
ninth of Ab, the seventeenth of Tammuz, the third of Tishri, the 
tenth of Tebeth, the thirteenth of Adar—as Houtsma has 
recently shown, are survivals of ancient Semitic institutions. 
Again, in the regulations prescribed for the sacrifices in the 
Pentateuch, and in the ordinances for the priests, many older 
features have been retained and combined with later practices. 

We are justified, therefore, in looking for a Sabbath among 
the Hebrews prior to the period when the present pentateuchal 
regulations for the Sabbath were drafted, and we may also be 
prepared to find such an earlier Sabbath to have a different 
character from that which characterizes the post-exilic institu- 
tion. Nay, more. Inan investigation of the original character 
of the Sabbath of the Hebrews, the contingency of the existence 
of an institution from which the biblical Sabbath may be 
derived, but in which the /eading idea, or ideas, of this biblical 

*See IHERING’s brilliant and suggestive chapters in his Vorgeschichte der Indo- 
Europier, pp. 309-58. 

3 The strange rite recorded in Leviticus, chap. 16, of the sending forth of a goat 
into the wilderness — clearly a trace of demon worship — is a sufficient proof for the 
antiquity of the festival. The dancing on the Day of Atonement, as described in the 


Talmud (Treatise Zaanzth, 266), appears likewise to be a survival of some primitive 
rites and is entirely out of keeping with an exilic institution ; and there are other proofs. 
4See HoutsMa, Over de Israelitische Vastendagen (Amsterdam, 1897), pp. 22-3. 
On the original identity of the “month” of pilgrimage (Deu-l-Hidjdja) among the 
Arabs with the sacred month (al-Mujarram), see also WELLHAUSEN, Reste arabt- 
schen Hetdenthums, pp. 95-6. 
3 loid. 
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Sabbath found no expression, is to be taken into consideration. 
That the Sabbath is an old institution is generally admitted.® 
The Hebrews themselves preserved the recollection of its having 
been observed in Egypt. Gunkel’ designates it as wralt, “very 
old,” and there are some very obvious indications of significant 
changes which the institution, in the course of its development, 
underwent. Its connection with the new moon is obvious,’ and, 
this being so, it could not have been originally celebrated every 
seventh day,? but, at the most, every 7th, 14th, 21st day after 
the new moon, and on the day when the new moon made 
its appearance. Again, old as the cosmological traditions 
embodied in the first two chapters of Genesis are, the division of 
the work of creation is a comparatively late innovation,”° intro- 
duced, according to some scholars, even after the compilation of 
the Priestly Code.” The pre-exilic Sabbath, therefore, could 
not have been originally celebrated as a reminiscence of the 
completion of the work of creation on the seventh day. 

But such considerations do not take us beyond conclusions 
of a negative character. We can determine in this way, and 
only to a certain extent, what the Sabbath was not. To 
determine further what it was, a different method must be 
followed. 

Knowing that the Hebrews at all times lived in the midst of 
nations, some cognate to them, others not, and that at no time 
were they free from outside influences, we are justified in seek- 
ing among the nations with whom they came into contact for 
beliefs and institutions similar to their own. 


*So already Jahn, at the beginning of this century, and, no doubt, others 
before him. 

7 Schopfung und Chaos, p. 14. 

® WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels (second edition), pp. 116-18. 

9JENNINGS (Jewish Antigutties [1808], pp. 320-21) adduces some interesting argu- 
ments to show that the “ paradisaical Sabbath,” as he calls the earlier institution, was 
observed on a different day from the later “Jewish Sabbath.” He thinks that the 
Hebrews lost the ancient Sabbath during the sojourn in Egypt. While, of course, 
much that Jennings says has lost its force, his acuteness 1s none the less remarkable 
in recognizing a great difference between an earlier and a later Sabbath. 

% BUDDE, Die biblische Urgeschichte, pp. 491-3; GUNKEL, Joc. cit., p. 13. 

12S0 WELLHAUSEN, Composition des Hexateuchs, p. 187. 
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II. 


Of the various attempts that have been made to seek for 
parallels to the Hebrew Sabbath among other nations,” and to 
account in this way for the biblical institutions, the only one 
that need in the present state of Old Testament researches be 
seriously considered is the supposed origin of the Sabbath from 
Babylonia. It is Wilhelm Lotz who has given to this thesis a 
scientific setting,73 and who has demonstrated the futility of 
theories which sought to connect the Hebrew Sabbath with the 
dies Saturnt of the Romans.% The point of departure for con- 
necting the Hebrew Sabbath with a Babylonian institution has 
always been a significant passage ina cuneiform lexicographical 
tablet "5 which furnished the equation 


fm nfib libbi=Sa-bat-tum, 
1. €., day of rest of the heart = Sabbath. The literal interpre- 
tation of the phrase, ‘‘day of rest of (or for) the heart,” 


12See the summary in DILLMANN’s Commentary to Genesis (fifth edition), pp. 4-10. 
13 Ouestiones de historia Sabbati (Leipzig, 1883). 


4 So, ¢. g.. H. COHEN: “ Der Sabbath in seiner culturgeschichtlichen Bedeutung ” 
(Zeitgeist, Milwaukee, Wis., 1881, pp. 4 seg.), following Dozy, Dee Isracliten 2u Mekka, 
Pp. 34-5; KUENEN, Religion of Israel, I, pp. 262 seg., etc. Others, like Spencer, 
are inlined to connect the Sabbath with Egyptian rites. (See Nowack, Lehrouch 
der hebritschen Archaologie, Il, p. 141.) 


SII Rawlinson (=R.), plate 32, 1.16 a-é. In a syllabary published by Bezold 
(Proceedings Soc. Bibl, Arch., Vol. X1, December, 1888, marked 83, 1-18, 1330), col. i, 
25, and col. iv, 8, a word 8a-bat-tim occurs. In the first passage the word occurs in 
a group of terms, many of which bear on religious rites, as supp4d, “ prayer,” sulla, 
“ petition,” and since, moreover, it is immediately preceded by nubbu, “propitiate,” 
there is a strong presumption in favor of regarding it as a variant form of Sabattum, 
though the second sign is different from the corresponding one in the word that appears 
in II R., 32,16. In the second passage (col. iv, 8), however, the word cannot have any 
direct connection with our Sabattum. JENSEN’S attempt to establish this connection 
(Zettschr. fur Assyr., IV, pp. 275—6) is not convincing. The ideograph of which it is an 
equivalent differs from the ideograph employed in the other passage (col. i), and the 
word occurs in a group (mostly Piél infinitives) that have the general force of 
“destroy, remove, oppress,” and the like (diba, duppuru, nis, sanakn, etc.). 
Jensen is obliged to recognize that these verbs have nothing to do with dabattum. 
His solution of the difficulty is not at all satisfactory. It is possible that in the sec- 
ond passage we have a form of the stem Sabatu (with 7étk) which has the 
meaning “strike,” or perhaps we ought to read Sa-mit (for mit) -tum, from 
Samatu, to “throw down ” or “cut off,” like the Hebrew DYY, 
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naturally suggested a comparison with the biblical Sabbath, 
the most prominent feature of which was “rest” from the 
labors of the week. The further juxtaposition of this Baby- 
lonian “day of rest” with Sabattum seemed to settle the 
question definitely, in view of the apparent identity of this 
term with the Hebrew Shabbath or Sabbath.” Not long, how- 
ever, after the appearance of Lotz’ work it was ascertained by 
Assyriologists that the phrase Om nth libbi did not at all 
convey the notion of cessation of labors, but that naib libbi 
was a standing expression— almost a technical term — the 
pacification of a deity’s anger.*? The phrase is of very frequent 
occurrence in the religious literature of Babylonia, more par- 
ticularly in hymns addressed by penitents who, in appealing 
for forgiveness to some deity or deities that have manifested 
their ill-will, pray: libbaki*%linth kabittaki™ lipsab, 
zt. ¢., ‘‘may thy heart be at rest, thy liver be pacified.” The 
parallelism (heart —liver) leaves no doubt as to the proper 
interpretation,” and such is the frequency of the phrase that 
naib libbika,” “rest of thy heart,” becomes the formula for 
‘‘divine propitiation,” and the pacification psalm itself is known 
asasigu*nfiblibbi. Anfmnatbh libbi, accordingly, was 


%6 The form Sabbath (with s ) is dependent upon the transliteration of the Hebrew 
word in the Greek translation of the Old Testament. 

7It is to be regretted that IHERING (Vorgeschichte der Indo-Europier, p. 145) 
should not have been aware of this now universally accepted sense of the phrase. 
His view of the biblical Sabbath is necessarily distorted in consequence of his adher- 
ence to the older and false view. SAYCE’S view of the Hebrew Sabbath (Abdert Lec- 
tures, p. 76) also rests upon a false interpretation of the phrase. 

8 DELITZSCH, Assyrische Lesestiiche, p. 136, 10, a prayer to Ishtar; ZIMMERN, 
Babylonische Busspsalmen, pp. 35, 53, 62, 75, 79, 80; IV Rawlinson, 19, No. 3,1. 62. 
For other examples, see DELITZSCH, Assyrisches Worteriuch, p. 4534. An interesting 
passage in which the phrase occurs is at the close of the legend of Ishtar’s descent to 
the nether world, IV R., 31, Reverse, 1. 16: “ After; her heart (7. ¢., AWatu’s) is at 
rest, her liver brightened.” 

79 Addressed to a goddess. 

Instead of libbika linftb we also find libbu combined with lidapisib 
(ce. g., ZIMMERN, t6id., p. 89). 

st #. g., 1V Rawlinson, 18, No. 2, Obverse, Il. g—10. 

=Sigu is one of the names for penitential song. See ZIMMERN, Babylonische 
Busspsalmen, p.1. Whether there is any connection between Sigu and the Hebrew 
technical term éiggaydn is doubtful, though not improbable. 
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a day of propitiation, of pacification, of atonement, of reconcili- 
ation with a deity.3 The idea of rest involved in the phrase 
has reference to the gods and not tomen. From this point of 
view hardly any greater contrast can be imagined than between 
the biblical Sabbath as a day of rest for man and the Babylonian 
fim nab libbi or 8abattum as a day of rest for the gods — 
that is, when the gods rested from their anger, when their minds 
were once more at ease, when their anger 4 was assuaged. And yet, 
the very fact that the two days present such a perfect contrast 
raises the suspicion of some ultimate, albeit remote, connection. 
A harmonious difference is often the result of a striking agree- 
ment ; and in view of the hostile spirit developed a century or 
two before the Babylonian exile, on the part of the Hebrew 
leaders towards anything Babylonian—a hostility which grew 
to still larger proportions during the exile, and is best exem- 
plified in the writings of the three greatest prophets, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel—we should be led to expect that any 
institutions which the Hebrews shared with their Euphratean 
cousins would be so modified as to be freed from distasteful 
associations, and eventually to present a contrast to Babylonish 
customs. Moreover, by abandoning all connection between 
the Shabbath of the Hebrews and the Babylonian fim nab 
libbi, a new and formidable difficulty confronts us in account- 
ing for the existence of the Babylonian term Sabattum. To 
be sure, some scholars have proposed to get rid of this problem 
by pleading for a reading 8a-pat-tum,” but the occurrence 
of a verb 8a-ba-tu ina lexicographical tablet and entered as 
a synonym of gam&ru, “bring to an end,”* throws the bal- 
ance in favor of the reading bat,?” inasmuch as the corresponding 

23 See JENSEN’s article on Sabattu in Zettschrift fiir Assyriologie, IV, pp. 274-5. 

The “heart” is the seat of the intellect for the Semites; the “liver” (or the 
bowels) the seat of the emotions. 

25 So DELITZSCH, who enters the word in his Assyrisches Handw., p. 684a, under 
Bapatu (see also zzd., p. 4536), but offers no further explanation, nor does he 
assign the reason which prompted him to abandon his former reading bat. 

2% So JENSEN (Zettschr. f. Assyr., IV, p. 275). The passage occurs in V R., 28, 
lg ef. 

*7 That the second signis bat (or pat) is placed beyond all doubt by a reéxamina- 
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Hebrew verb from which Shabbath is obviously derived also 
signifies ‘‘to cease,” ‘to bring to an end.” 

Many scholars have recently pronounced themselves in favor 
of retaining the reading Sabattum.” Adopting this reading, it 
is clear that some connection between the word and the Hebrew 
term naw cannot be lightly dismissed as a mere coincidence. 
Gunkel’ (doc. cit.), in strongly advocating a direct connection, 
remarks that the fact that the Sabbath of the Hebrews is a day 
of rest, while among the Babylonians it was ‘‘a day of atone- 
ment,” does not militate against an original identity. But to 
justify this remark it is necessary to find a bridge leading from 
the one institution to the other. Gunkel fails to do so, nor has 
anyone else, to my knowledge, made the attempt. Since, as 
admitted, there is no trace of a real day of rest for man among 
the Babylonians, it is quite natural that Jensen, while he accepts 
the reading Sabattum and also admits a connection with the 
corresponding Hebrew term, should express himself cautiously 
as to the Babylonian origin of the Hebrew Sabbath.” There 
remains, however, an alternative which, so far as I am aware, 
has not yet been considered. Can the Hebrew Sabbath have 
originally been an Om nfij libbi, a day of propitiation or 
atonement, a day of rest For Yahwe instead of a day of rest 
enjoined By Yahwe? _ I venture to raise this question. 


Iil. 


We are, fortunately, in a position to state pretty definitely 
what ideas the Babylonians attached to a day of propitiation 
and atonement. Among a people who attributed a significance 
to almost every act, to every incident and accident of existence, 
as the Babylonians did, it is natural to find every day of the 


tion of the original tablet kindly made at my request by Mr. L. W. King, of the British 
Museum. 

It is sufficient to name SCHRADER, Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testa- 
ment, 1, p. 20; JENSEN, Dre Kosmologie der Babylonter, p. 108; and GUNKEL, Schop- 
Sung und.Chaos,p.1§5. We may also add to this number Zimmern, who gives a tacit 
consent to Gunkel’s note on the subject. 

% Sunday School Times, January 16, 1892. 

% See the writer’s forthcoming Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 354-5. 
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year endowed with some ominous character, good or bad. In 
religious calendars prepared by Babylonian scribes, we find the 
successive days of a month entered as “favorable day,” or ‘‘day 
not favorable,” or “evil day.” ‘‘ Favorable days” were such 
on which the gods were in good humor, when they might be 
approached with the assurance that they would listen to the 
petitions of their worshipers. The rulers exercised great care 
to select a “‘ favorable day” for laying the foundations of their 
palaces or sacred edifices, or for the dedication of a building. It 
was equally important for the individual to choose a favorable 
day for starting out on a journey or for inaugurating any impor- 
tant undertaking. Oracles were sought of the priests to deter- 
mine such matters. On ‘evil days,’’ on the contrary, great 
precautions had to be exercised lest the ill-humor of the god or 
gods should lead to some direct manifestation of anger —as 
sickness, storm, a fall, drought, bad crops, and the like. The 
‘evil day ”’ was not necessarily the day when a misfortune took 
place, but a day that might lead to a misfortune. An fim nfib 
libbi, or day of propitiation and atonement, occupies an inter- 
mediate position between a ‘ favorable ’”’ and an ‘unfavorable ”’ 
day. The hoped-for pacification implied that the deity was 
angry, or might become angry, and in so far it was an “ evil 
day,’’ but, on the other hand, it had also its “ favorable ” side, 
since the worshiper succeeded, or hoped to succeed, by some 
means or the other in dispelling the divine displeasure. In a 
religious calendar— well known to Assyriologists— for the inter- 
calated month of Elul we find the 7th, 14th, 1gth, 21st, and 28th 
days entered as “‘ favorable day, evil day,” 3 while the others 
are simply “favorable” days. For each day certain measures 
are prescribed, and upon examining the regulations for the 
‘ favorable-unfavorable ”’ days, it will be found that they con- 
sist mainly of precautions to be observed. The calendar in ques- 
tion might be called a “‘royal’’ one, for the king alone is 

3t IV Rawlinson (second edition), plates 32-3. SCHRADER’stranslation (Csseiform 
Inscriptions and the Old Testament, 1, p. 19) of Om mag&ri (sic /) as “day of con- 
secration” misses the point entirely, while SAYCE (A/sbbert Lectures, pp. 71-6) has 


mislead many by rendering Om QYUL (=limnn) as “Sabbath.” The error was 
pardonable in the days of Fox Talbot and George Smith, but not in 1887. 
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involved in the rites and precautions. As the one standing 
nearer to the gods than the subjects, and upon whose favor 
with the gods the welfare of the people is conditioned, the 
king is cautioned against avoiding display on the five days of 
the month above mentioned. He is not to eat meat roasted on 
coals or anything that has touched the fire, 33 here introduced as 
a sacred element. He is not to put on fineries, nor even to make 
offerings. He must not mount his chariot, nor sit in state, nor 
enter the sacred chamber where the gods dwell. <A physician 
is not to be called in to the sick bed. The days in question are 
not favorable for invoking curses upon the enemies, but when 
the evening comes, sacrifices may be brought to the gods to 
whom the days are sacred. Then we are told “the king brings 
his gifts, offers his sacrifices, and his prayer will be accepted with 
favor by the deity.” 

These precautions become intelligible under the double 
aspect of the days in question. As ‘unfavorable ”’ days, every- 
thing had to be avoided that, in order to succeed, required the 
aid of. the gods; hence the order not to bring sacrifices, not to 
enter the holy of holies, not to ask for curses upon one’s enemy, 
not to call in the physician— since the medicinal potions could 
not be effective without the favorable acceptance of the incan- 
tations. Equally essential was it to avoid arousing the jealousy 
of the gods on days when they were not favorably disposed. 
The king must endeavor to hide himself from the gods and, at 
all events, not to call their attention to his existence by appear- 
ing in public or in his official capacity. Riding in his chariot, 
sitting in state, robing himself, are forbidden under this aspect 
of the day. On the other hand, the day becomes a “ favor- 
able’’ one by virtue of the observance of the precautions, and 
hence, at its close, the king offers his gifts and sacrifices with the 
assurance that they will be received by the gods. These 

3° The order of ideas is the same as controls the position of the king in general in 
ancient cults. See FRAZER, Zhe Golden Bough, Vol. I, pp. 109 seg. 

83 Akal tumri (col. i, 30, etc.) is explained (col. ii, 41) as mimma &a isati 
baalu, z. ¢., anything cooked with fire. 


4 Davis (Genesis and Semitic Tradition, p. 26) has not grasped the meaning of 
this and the following line of the text. 
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‘‘ favorable-unfavorable ” days are not limited to the month of 
Elul. We have a calendar for another month— Markhe- 
shwan—in which the same five days are similarly singled out 
and the same measures prescribed. There is every reason to 
believe, therefore, that all the months had their ‘“ favorable- 
unfavorable” days, though possibly not always the same.35 The 
phrase fm nfih libbi does not occur in these calendars, but 
this need not surprise us, since the phrase does not represent the 
name for any particular institution, but is merely a descriptive 
term.3° Any day on which the anger of the gods was set at 
rest would be an fim nibh libbi, and correspondingly any 
day 37 on which the attempt would be made to make the gods 
favorable who for some reason were angry or disposed to anger 
would give that day the character of a day of atonement and 
propitiation.® 

Turning now to the Hebrew Sabbath, it is interesting 
to find distinct traces in the Old Testament of its having 
once been anything but a propitious occasion. The manna 


35In the month of Shebat, ¢.g., the twenty-seventh day is also “unfavorable ” 
(IV Rawlinson [second edition], pl. 33, note 7). 

36 See below. 

37 Not any “ season,” as DAVIS (Genests and Semitic Tradition, p. 25) puts it. 

3° The anger of the gods plays a very prominent part in the religious literature 
of the Babylonians. The general view held of the gods was that, while they were 
just and could be pacified by prayer and sacrifice, they were easily roused toanger. At 
critical periods —-on the approach of the rainy season, at the time that the crops 
were expected to ripen, upon undertaking a journey, and more the like — any errors 
made in one’s conduct toward the gods would be certain of being followed by disas- 
trous consequences. The choice of the 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th days of the month 
is connected with the general importance attached to the moon as a great heavenly 
body exercising an influence on the fate of mankind, and a special significance is 
attached to the beginning of the phases in the moon’s appearance, as marking a spe- 
cially critical period. But other days besides those connected with the movements of 
the moon had an “unfavorable ”’ character. So, as already noted, the nineteenth day in 
the months of the intercalated Eluland Markheshwan, and probably for other months of 
the year. Ina calendar arranged for the entire year (V Rawlinson, pls. 48 and 49) 
every day is accorded some character. Quite a number of days are entered as 
“unfavorable,” and in this calendar, too, we find precautions frequently prescribed, 
such as the prohibitions against eating certain food — swine’s meat, beef, dates, fish — 
on certain days or against carrying on mercantile pursuits on some days. These 
measures are again of an .expiatory character like those already noted. All such 
days would come under the general caption of “ pacification” or “ atonement” days. 
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which falls copiously for six days of the week is withheld on 
the seventh day (Ex. 16:25). The measures prescribed for the 
day are almost exclusively of a restrictive character, the resem- 
blance of which to the Babylonian measures is, to say the least, 
striking. The people are not to leave their homes on that day 
(td1d., 29). Fires are not to be kindled in the dwellings (Ex. 
35:3); not even the wood for the fire is to be gathered 
(Num. 15: 32-36). No work of any kind is to be done by 
any member of the household in the fields. No baking or 
cooking is to be done in the house (Ex. 16: 23), and it is well 
known how the further elaboration of those instructions led to 
nigh endless restrictions.9 The people were not to journey on 
the Sabbath, not to ride, nor even to walk beyond a certain dis- 
tance; no burdens were to be carried, fire was not to be touched, 
no meals were to be cooked, no business of any kind to be 
carried on. Wemay feel certain that most of these restrictions 
were in force long before the Talmudic period— many centu- 
ries, indeed, before the days of Jesus— while some belong to as 
old a period as any of the regulations found in the Old 
Testament. The resemblance of these measures—so exclu- 
sively negative—to the Babylonian orders for the five “ unfa- 
vorable ’ days of the month has, of course, not failed to attract 
the attention of scholars, but, this resemblance being admitted, 
we are obviously justified in proposing, for the Hebrew regula- 
tions, the same interpretation that holds good for the Babylo- 
nian customs. So strange a command as the one to “remain 
indoors’”’ becomes intelligible as a survival of a conception of the 
Sabbath as an ‘‘ unfavorable” day—a day on which it was dan- 
gerous to show one’s self before Yahwe. Again, that fire was 
not to be handled cannot have been a consequence of a concep- 
tion of the Sabbath as a day of rest from labors, but must have 
preceded such a conception. The fire is sacred to Yahwe. He 
manifests himself frequently in the flame;# hence the fire 
must not be touched except when Yahwe is favorably disposed. 
9 The Talmud enumerates thirty-nine restrictions. 


Ex. 3:2; 19:18; 24:17. Yahwe “answers” the petition through fire (1 
Kings 18:24). In the New Testament (Heb. 12:29) the Lord is still called “a 
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A ceremony still observed by Jews at the exit of the Sabbath 
preserves a trace of the sacredness ascribed to fire. As night 
is ushered in, a light is kindled and a benediction pronounced 
over fire; and it is significant that the same ceremony is 
expressly prescribed # for the Day of Atonement. The connection 
thus suggested between the Sabbath and the Day of Atonement, 
and which will be dwelt upon further, cannot be accidental.’ 
Hence the close of the great Atonement Day when Yahwe had 
been pacified was particularly appropriate for kindling a fire, 
and the striking of a light at the close of the Sabbath evening as 
the end of an “inauspicious ’’ day was a symbol that the hoped- 
for pacification of the deity had been attained.“ 

I venture, further, to suggest that the idea of “ propitiating’”’ 
an enraged deity entered largely originally into the ordinance 
that became the central feature of Sabbath observance, namely, 
the command to abstain from labor.4s If the Sabbath was 
originally an ‘unfavorable’ day on which one must avoid 
showing one’s self before Yahwe, it would naturally be regarded 
as dangerous to provoke his anger by endeavoring to secure on 
that day personal benefits through the usual forms of activity. 
That the labor meant was primarily work in the fields follows 
consuming fire ;” cf Deut. 4: 24; Is. 30:27, etc. The fire that consumes the sacrifice 


comes direct from Yahwe (Lev. 9: 24), and it is through fire that Yahwe destroys those 
who are guilty of sacrilege (Lev. 10: 2). 


4x ONT “ine eT , “Blessed is the creator of the light (of fire).” See 
Midrash Rabba to Genesis, § 11. 
42 Midrash Rabba, ibid.,; also at the close of the section. 


43 Among all nations of antiquity the kindling of fire is attended with solemn 
ceremony (GOBLET D’ALVIELLA, Histoire Religieuse du Feu, pp. 65-70). It is 
sufficient to recall here the survival of rites connected with the fire among the Romans. 
(See SMITH’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, s. uv. Vestales.) Care was 
always taken that the fire was kindled at an auspicious moment. 


4 The relationship (if any) of this ceremony to another Jewish “ fire ” rite — the 
so-called lighting of the lamps on Friday evening—is difficult to determine. The 
antiquity of this latter ceremony is evidenced by the circumstance that the women of 
the households are the ones who perform it. Among ancient nations, it will be 
recalled, the women are the carriers and preservers of the fire. (IHERING, Vorgeschichte 
der Indo-Européer, p. 349.) The ceremony may be an outgrowth of the original pre- 
servation of the fire, modified in its adaptation to totally changed conditions. 


45 Labor was of no use unless it was rewarded through the favor of the deity. 
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from the phraseology in the decalogue.* Kindling of fire, attend- 
ing to the household needs, can only be brought under the head- 
ing of work by a legal pressure exerted upon the term, and the 
same is the case with such acts as riding or walking. But this 
very introduction of a strictly legal spirit in the interpretation 
of the Sabbath regulations which results in the wide scope that 
the restrictive measures are made to embrace must be based on 
a conception of the day broad enough to include both ordinary 
activity and such restrictions as lie outside of the province of 
Abhéda.*7 

Besides the comparison of the biblical and post-biblical 
regulations for the Sabbath with Babylonian customs, there is 
other evidence going to show that the Sabbath had at one time 
a severe aspect, resembled, indeed, the great Day of Atonement, 
the ‘ day of propitiation ” par excellence, which was celebrated on 
the tenth day of the seventh month. From the fifty-eighth chapter 
of Isaiah it would seem that fasting at one time formed a feature 
of Sabbath observance— precisely as on the great Day of Atone- 
ment. In that chapter the prophet pleads for an ideal ‘fast 
day,’ and it has been customary to interpret his words as a ser- 
mon appropriate to the Day of Atonement. However, he makes 
no mention of this day, whereas, after denouncing the futility of 
supposing mere abstention from food to be pleasing in the sight 
of the deity, he introduces, and evidently with intent, the Sab- 
bath (vs. 13). The post-exilic prophet protests apparently 
against an observance of the Sabbath which he feels forms too 
close a parallel to Babylonish customs to be a legitimate means 
of honoring Yahwe, and calls upon the people to change the 
day into one which should have a ‘“‘joyous”’ character.#® The 

4©Ex. 20:9-10; Deut. §:13-14. See, also, Ex. 34:21. Work in which the 
entire household and the ox and the ass are engaged is field labor. 


47 The Hebrews, like the Babylonians, had their “ favorable” and “unfavorable” 
days, asthe phrase Yom Tob (“ good-day’’) for holy day shows, and 1t is worth noting 
that the Sabbath is never called a Yom Tob. The term is applied strictly only to the 
three festivals, Passover, Pentecost, and Booths, but the usage is extended to the New 
Year’s Day and to the feast of Purim. 


e397 maw MNP, “ And thou shalt call the Sabbath a delight.” CHEryNg, 
/saiak (Polychrome Bible), p. 103, separates vss. 13 and 14 as an appendix from the 
rest of the chapter. 1 cannot see the necessity for doing so. 
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so-called Puritanical Sabbath, solemn, austere, and devoid of all 
merry-making, so admirably pictured in Alice Morse Earle’s 
book, represents the consistent result of the old Hebrew Sab- 
bath viewed as a day of propitiation and atonement. And if 
the strict observance of the Sabbath regulations by the Jews in 
the Middle Ages had a more joyous character, it was because 
the austerity of the day was relieved by ample provisions for 
three substantial meals, which became not only a prominent 
feature, but an essential requisite of the institution.° Fasting 
is forbidden on the Sabbath for the express reason that it inter- 
feres with the carrying out of Isaiah’s order to make the Sab- 
bath an 339, a “delight.” * If it be, furthermore, borne in 
mind that the Sabbath is the only occasion on which it is 
absolutely forbidden to fast, the probability is increased that 
this rather curious prohibition voices a protest against an observ- 
ance of the day as a fast once in vogue, but afterward regarded 
as an illegitimate rite. As a matter of fact, the order to “‘enjoy”’ 
three meals on the Sabbath constitutes about the only lighter 
touch introduced into the observance of the day and presents a 
contrast to the other ordinances, which are almost all of a nega- 
tive and restrictive character—dealing with things that one 
must no¢ do on the Sabbath. When an exception occurs, it seems 


49 The Sabbath in Puritan New England, pp. 245-58. 


5° ABRAHAMS, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, pp. 83, 373, and passim. Great 
stress is laid by the Jewish theologians upon these meals. It is significant that the 
term 439, “ delight,” as used by Isaiah, is applied by them to the meals; and the con- 
jecture, above advanced, that the old Sabbath was a fast day finds support (by 
implication) in the express prohibition against fasting laid down in the religious 
code — the so-called Shulchan Arukh — which served as the guide in the proper per- 
formance of the ceremonies of orthodox Judaism. 


5*Zoc. cil., p. 13. With rigorous logic the dyspeptic to whom three substantial meals 
constitute a torture, and not a “delight ” — and whose greater “delight” consists in not 
eating —is excluded from the obligation. It is not sufficient to take the three meals ; 
it is absolutely necessary that one must “enjoy” them, regard them as a “delight.” 
(Ailkhoth Shabbath, § 288.) The ascetic who is accustomed to fast every day till noon 
— as very pious people did —is also exempt, because the departure from fixed habit 
might cause him physical discomfort, and thus interfere with his “enjoyment” of the 
Sabbath. In view of the custom of fasting after a bad dream, permission was given 
to fast in such a case also on the Sabbath, but on condition that one would a/one for 
fasting on the Sabbath, by observing another fast day, a week from the day after 
the Sabbath in question. 
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to be made—as in the order to eat three meals—with the delib- 
erate attempt to remove earlier associations connected with the 
day. In this way, we can understand the curious discussion 
found in rabbinical writings regarding the question of clothes on 
the Sabbath. On the Babylonian ‘unfavorable days,” it will be 
recalled, the king is prohibited from changing his clothes. It 
is in the light of this prohibition that the opinion of some of the 
rabbis becomes intelligible, who declare that one must change 
one’s clothes on the Sabbath. And one authority goes so far as 
to declare that the ‘‘sanctifiatur” of the day mentioned in Gen. 
2:3 refers to the garments to be worn on the Sabbath. Unless 
some ancient popular usage existed that discountenanced dis- 
play of one’s dress on the Sabbath, the rabbis would not have 
concerned themselves with a point that on the surface appears 
trivial. For some reason it was felt that the ancient usage was 
not in keeping with a proper observance of the day.” 


But while emphasizing the resemblance of this Hebrew insti- 
tution, in its earlier form, to the “inauspicious” days observed 
by the Babylonians, we must at the same time recognize the 
points at which the former deviates from the latter. The Baby- 
lonian view of the responsibility of the king for the welfare of 
his people finds no place in the biblical injunctions for the Sab- 
bath, but there are traces that the Hebrews, too, held a belief of 
this kind at one time. The strong and unmistakable emphasis 
which the Pentateuch lays upon the fact that the ‘‘whole people 
is holy” (Ex. 19:6; Deut. 7:6; 14:2, etc.; Lev. 11:43; 19:2, 
etc.) sounds again like a protest against an older doctrine 
according to which holiness was restricted to certain favored 
individuals — kings or priests or heroes. Hence, while the 
Babylonian measures for the ‘‘unfavorable” days are limited to 
the king, in the Pentateuch the entire people is commanded to 
observe the precautions. Still more significant is the celebration 
of the Sabbath every seventh day, regardless of any reference to 
the phases of the moon. There is no trace of any such step 

5*So, ¢. g., Huna in Midrash Rabba to Genesis, § 11; others say that it is sufficient 


to examine them to see whether they are in good condition ; others, that one must wear 
them long, so as to vary from the customary fashion of the week. 
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having been taken by the Babylonians, or, for that matter, by 
any people outside of the Hebrews. And yet the original 
dependence of the Sabbath upon the new moon— which has 
been so clearly demonstrated as to require no further comment 
— carries with it the assumption that the Hebrews must at one 
time have observed a Sabbath at intervals of seven days corre- 
sponding with the moon’s phases. This being the case, it follows 
that the Hebrews were influenced by the same motives that sug- 
gested to the Babylonians to give to the 7th, 14th, 2Ist, 28th 
day after the new moon a special character. The change in the 
appearance of the heavenly body symbolized a critical period in 
the affairs of mankind. Would the new phase bring good or ill 
fortune? The observation — still regarded as significant by the 
modern farmer—that changes of weather are often coincident 
with changes in the moon’s phases will also not have escaped 
such close observers as the ancient Babylonians; and, though 
new moon festivals are not limited to the agricultural population 
among the Semites, it is among agriculturalists, such as the 
Hebrews and Babylonians were to a large extent, that such fes- 
tivals acquire special prominence. It was important, at such 
critical periods as are represented by the changes in the moon’s 
phases,*4 to secure the good-will of the deity. Special precau- 
tions had to be used at such times not to offend the god or 
gods to whom these days were set aside.55 Close, therefore, 
though the direct connection is that existed between the Baby- 
lonian custom of regarding the four days coinciding with changes 
in the moon’s phases as ‘“‘inauspicious”’ days, and the original 
form of the Hebrew Sabbath, a complete rupture was brought 
about when once the step was taken of selecting every seventh 
day of the year as a Sabbath without reference to the position 


53 DOUGHTY, Aradia Deserta, I, p. 366; Il, pp. 225, 306. 


54The appearance of the new moon itself is, however, a natural occasion of joy 
at the return of the lost planet. Hence the first day of the month was not, in Babylo- 
nia, an “‘ inauspicious ’’ day. 

35In the case of the two Babylonian months for which we have complete cal- 
endars, and probably, therefore, in the case of the others, the seventh day is sacred to 
Marduk and Sarpanitum, the fourteenth to Ninib and Nergal, the twenty-first to Sin 
and Shamash, the twenty-eighth to Ea. 
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of the day in the month —a rupture that cleared the way, also, 
for an independent development of the Hebrew institution. 
There were probably several factors at work in bringing about 
this departure, but an important one was the predominating 
emphasis laid upon what was originally only one feature in the 
precautionary measures prescribed for the day — the abstention 
from labor. Practically, this abstention is involved in the Baby- 
lonian ordinances for the king on the inauspicious days of the 
month. <A ruler who is not to show himself in his chariot, not 
to hold court, not to bring sacrifices, not to change his clothes, 
not to eat a good dinner, and not even to curse his enemies, has 
really very little left to do. The restrictions cover the pro- 
gramme of the daily life at court. Adapting the principles 
involved in these measures to the conditions of the people, what 
other form could the ordinances take than to restrain the masses 
from following their customary pursuits? The simple edict, 
‘Six days shalt thou work and on the seventh day cease” (Ex. 
34:21), covered the whole range of precautionary measures — 
summed them up in a nutshell. Moreover, by emphasizing this 
feature of cessation from labor, the way was prepared for an 
interpretation of labor (.4b"6da@), which extended its range so as 
to embrace restrictions like the prohibition to kindle fires, to 
leave one’s dwelling, and more the like, for the explanation of 
which we must have recourse, as already intimated, to an entirely 
different series of ideas. If we assume that the manna was origi- 
nally withheld on the seventh day, because it was an “unfavor- 
able” day, we can also understand that it was dangerous to show 
one’s self before the deity angered or prone to anger, and that 
therefore the people were ordered to stay indoors. 

In this way, the parallels offered by Babylonian customs to 
biblical regulations are accounted for, and, at the same time, the 
transformation of a day of atonement and propitiation into a day 
of rest becomes intelligible. 


IV. 


In order to justify the position here maintained, which 
involves an ultimate and direct contact between the religious 
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views of the Babylonians and Hebrews, it will not be amiss to 
recall how largely the idea of anger and propitiation enters into 
the conception of deity held by the ancient Hebrews. Up to a 
late period Yahwe is pictured as a god who manifests his wrath 
frequently. Though represented as a god of “long endurance,”’ 
he appears generally as enraged at some defection or misdeed 
on the part of his followers. So prominent is this trait that 
many scholars have felt tempted to interpret the name of Yahwe 
as the god of storms and lightning, who had his seat on the 
heights of Mt. Sinai. .He loves his subjects, but the latter are 
commanded to ‘fear’ him, and the word “fear’’ was not 
employed as a metaphor when first introduced. His anger was 
represented by a later age as righteous indignation. Frequently 
it was so, and ultimately the conception of the angered Yahwe 
led to a lofty ethical view of his rule over mankind; but even 
righteous wrath is anger, and an angered god had to be appeased 
insome way. In the sacrificial regulations of the Pentateuch the 
guilt offering occupies a prominent place..° The two most 
solemn days in the Jewish calendar are the Day of Atonement, on 
which propitiation of the deity is the feature accompanying the 
confession of sins, and the New Year’s Day, which is not a day of 
rejoicing at all, but a very somber occasion, in the rites of which 
propitiation is so prominent as to make the day the precursor to 
the Day of Atonement, celebrated ten days later. To further 
emphasize the leading thought of the two days, the nine days 
intervening between the New Year’s Day and the Day of Atone- 
ment are regarded by the Jewish church as days of ‘“ peni- 
tence.’’ In the ritual for the seventh day of the feast of Booths, 
known as Hoshan& Rabba, the “atonement” mo#f is again 
introduced in propitiatory prayers prescribed for the occa- 

56 All errors, sins, and mistakes had to be atoned for. So constant was the fear 
of provoking Yahwe to anger that even on the festivals which were supposed to be 
days of rejoicing the guilt offering was not absent. Sin, atonement, and pacification 
are the prominent themes in the biblical psalms of all periods, just as they are con- 
stantly dwelt upon in the religious poetry of the Babylonians. The resemblance so 
frequently pointed out between the penitential psalms of Babylonia and biblical pro- 
ductions is significant for the agreement in the view taken by both Hebrews and Baby- 


lonians, regarding the relationship of the godsto mankind. See, ¢.g., FRANCIS BROWN, 
“The Religious Poetry of the Babylonians,” Presbyterian Review, 1888, pp. 79 seg. 
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sion.5? Similarly, amidst the rejoicing incident to other festivals, 
a minor key is sounded as if to warn the people not to arouse 
their god to anger by a display of unbounded joy. But more 
significant than these indications is the use of a technical term 
in the Old Testament for which the Babylonian furnishes a strik- 
ing equivalent, and which further justifies the comparison of the 
early character of the Hebrew Sabbath with a Babylonian fim 
nib libbi. 


V. 


The objection may be raised against the thesis here defended 
that the proof has not yet been furnished that the unfavorable 
days among the Babylonians were actually known as fim ntib 
libbi, ‘days of propitiation,” or as 83abattum, which, it will 
be recalled, is recorded by the Babylonian scribes as the term 
equivalent to the phrase fm nfib libbi. The fact, however, 
that the latter phrase is merely a description of 8abattum 
answers the first part of the objection. Since Om nf) libbi 
is not the name of an institution, but merely a term based upon 
the well-established usage of nfitb libbi, “rest of the heart,” 
for propitiation, it is sufficient to prove that the idea of propitia- 
tion is prominent in the observances of certain days, to justify us 
in regarding any day on which the attempt would be made to 
conciliate an angered deity, or one liable to become angry, as an 
fim nfih libbi, ‘a day of propitiation.” Of more serious 
moment is the circumstance that 8abattum has not yet been 
met with in any religious text of the Babylonians. If, however, 
we turn once more to the passage in the lexicographical tablet 
where the term occurs, we will find that the same is the case 
with the terms preceding 8abattum (in the same column), 
and which are either allied to it or contrasted with it. Such are 

37The so-called Selijoth, ¢. g., LEESER’s Prayer Book, Pt. 8, pp. 74-185. My 
friend, Judge Sulzberger, kindly directed my attention to this point. The Hoshanna 
that forms the refrain to the chants on the first seven days of the feast of Booths 
must be an old pilgrim shout upon seeing the sanctuary again after an interval of 
longer or shorter duration. The shout recalls the /adazé shouted by the pilgrims to 


Mecca, and which, like the Hebrew Hoéana, is made the refrain of pilgrims’ songs. 
See, ¢.g-) BURTON, A Personal Narrative of a Ptigrimage to Mecca and Medina, Vol. 


II, chap. xii. 
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um ribistim, “day of rainstorm;” fim zikati, ‘favorable 
day;” fm idirti, “day of sorrow;” im bubbulum,® “day 
of disappearance.’ Of these, the latter alone occurs, and of the 
words in the left-hand column only im nu-bat-tim.™ The 
latter, indeed, appears to have been the common designation 
for a particular class of sacred days, also of an austere character, 
and Jensen is of the opinion that nubattu may be an ideo- 
graphic, or possibly phonetic, designation for our 8abattum.™ 
This view, however, is not tenable, nor is the proof which he fur- 
nishes that nubattu signifies ‘rest’ at all satisfactory. 
The tablet in question, or at least the portion of it with which 
alone we are concerned, is a study of terms for unfavorable and 
favorable days. In view of the large number of such days that 
the Babylonians had, it is not surprising to find a variety of 
terms for such occasions, differentiated according to the particu- 
lar character of the unfavorable day. Stormy days, the days 
when the moon was not visible, days of mourning for a deceased 
relative, days of divine wrath —all those were in one sense or the 
other ‘“ unfavorable” days. The words in the corresponding 
lines of the first and second column are entered as synonyms, 
and it matters little whether, as in most cases, the second column 
furnishes the name of the day and the first column the descrip- 
tion, or vice versa, as in other cases. Since the meaning of im 
ntiih libbi is clear, it follows that 8abattum is aterm actually 
used by the Babylonians, and in the exact sense that holds good 

S8JEREMIAS, Babyl.-Assyr. Vorstell. v. Leben n. ad. Tode, p. 53, note 4. 

59 J, ¢., of the moon or of an individual; hence a “day of mourning.” 

6 F, g., IV Rawlinson, pl. 23, No. 1, col.i,4. See also JENSEN, Kosmologie, p. 106, 

6: The 3d, 7th, etc., days of the intercalated Elul (IV R., pl. 32) are designated as 
nubattu. 

62 Kosmologte, p. 108. 

63 Haupt probably no longer adheres to the explanation suggested in the Beitrage 
z. Assyriologie, I, p. 144, note. There must be some association or opposition 
between nubattum and AB-AB, since both in the case of the intercalated Elul and 
of Markheshwan (IV R., plates 32 and 33) the day following a nubattum, 7. ¢., the 
4th, 8th, and 17th of the month, is called Om AB-AB. Unfortunately, the meaning 
of AB-AB here is not known. Sayce’s opinion (Aibéert Lectures, p. 71, note 2) needs 
no refutation. That the &m AB-AB isa favorable day follows from a passage in 


Sargon Cylinder, 1. 59, for it is on an AB-AB that the king lays the foundation of Dar- 
Sarukin. 
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for the phrase by which it is described. It-is not necessary for 
maintaining the view here held of the original character of the 
Hebrew Sabbath that S3abattum should actually have been 
applied by the Babylonians to the specific ‘ unfavorable’’ days 
represented by the 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th days of the month; 
it is sufficient if we can show that the Hebrew possesses a term 
like 8a battum, and used in the sense of “ propitiation.” This 
proof can, I venture to think, be furnished. 


VI. 


The view as to the connection between the Hebrew Sabbath 
and some Babylonian institution has been placed in a wrong 
light by the general assumption, on the part of those favoring 
such a connection, that the Hebrew word naw corresponds to the 
Babylonian 8abattum. The assumption is not accurate, for 
while the two terms are related, the one is not the equivalent of 
the other. The word corresponds closely to the Hebrew 
Vinaw (shabbdthén). It is with this word that I propose to 
compare our 8abattum,® the # in the Hebrew noun being 
represented by m in the Assyrian, thus 8a-ba-tun = 8a-ba(t)- 
tum. Apart from the philological justification of this com- 
parison, the usage of }]M2W in the Old Testament shows that 
it is a general term like Sabattum, and not the name for a 


6¢The Hebrew word lacks the ending wm, nor is the double ¢ of Sabat- 
tum paralleled in Hebrew. The ending wm might be regarded as the emphatic 
addition so frequently added to Babylonian nouns, but the writing with the double ¢ 
would not be accounted for on this supposition. We should expect the word to be 
written Sa-ba-tum, as we have ir-gi-tum (Hebrew 8), Sar-ra-tum 
(Hebrew (9%), and the like. In Sabattum, therefore, the # appears to be used 
as an afformative m attachedto the word. See DELITZSCH, Assyr. Grammatih, § 65, 
No. 36. It is possible to distinguish in Assyrian much more carefully than has been 
done between the m attached as a mimmation and an m attached as an afformative 
preceded by a or z. 


6s The writing with one 4 bears out the view advanced by J. BARTH, Vominalbil- 
dung, p. 324, and also by LAGARDE, Uebersicht uber die im Aramaischen, etc, Bii- 
dung der Nomina, p. 202, that the reduplication of the second radical in Hebrew 
nouns with the afformative -é as 71737, TPR, Ta, and the like (see the list in 
LAGARDE, /oc. cit., pp. 197-203), is a phonetic device to protect the short vowel i, 
and does not justify us in regarding such nouns as formations from intensive (or F#é/) 
stems. 
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specific institution like Sabbath. A careful study of the pas- 
sages where the word occurs will show, I think, that sabbathén 
does not signify ‘‘rest,”’ or ‘‘observance of rest,” or “solemn 
rest.” It occurs altogether ten times, and all these passages 
are in the Pentateuch, in the so-called ‘‘ Code of Holiness’’ and 
the “‘ Priestly Code.”” Inthe Priestly Code (Lev. 23:24), the New 
Year’s Day is called a Vina ; Lev. 23: 39, the first and eighth 
days of the harvest festival (Sukkéth) are so designated in the 
same chapter (vs. 32). In the Priestly Code (Lev. 16:31), the 
Day of Atonement is spoken of asa Vnaw, while the sabbatical 
year (Lev. 25:4) is called a yinaw nsw 67 and it occurs four 
times in connection with the Sabbath (Ex. 16:23; 35:2; 31:15; 
and Lev. 23:3). The words with the afformative dz, and more 
particularly those of the form kat(t)alan, appear to belong to 
the older stratum of the language. With one or two excep- 
tions, the words of this form are of rare occurrence, and we are 
justified, therefore, in assuming that MDW is older than, or at 


66To simply render it as an abstract noun—a derivative of may (e. g., KEIL, 
Biblischer Kommentar, to Ex. 16:23, “Ruhe;” STRACK, Kurzgefasster Kommentar, to 
same passage, “ Ruhefeier;’’ so also DILLMANN, Com. to Exodus, p. 174; REUSS, 
La Bible, 1, 2, p. 47, ‘jour de repos ”’)——-is unsatisfactory. Norcan we account for its 
usage by making 1t an emphatic term, as others propose, ¢. g., the Authorized Version 
“‘rest ;’’ Revised Version, “solemn rest.’ Of the ancient versions, the Septuagint ren- 
ders dvdmwavois; the Targum (S*batha or N’yata) regards gabbathon as the sfatus 
emphaticus of Sabbath, while the Vulgate (regues) agrees with the Septuagint. 


67 And also Tinay mv (tbzd., 5). 

6 The numerous proper names in Hebrew (over sixty) ending in dm or 6m point in 
this direction, and an examination of the common nouns of this form shows that they 
either belong to poetic diction, which furnishes a presumption in favor of their being 
archaic, or occur as technical terms that have survived the period when nouns of this 
form ceased to be used. It is impossible here to enter upon a detailed statement 
regarding these nouns, which merit a special investigation. Suffice it to call attention 
here to the following facts : Tay (Ps. 7:1; the Plural: Hab. 3:1) is a technical term 
in literature or music. TP (Hos. 8:5; Amos 4:6; Ps. 26:6; 73:13); ay (Ezek. 
27:27); and MPP (Lev. 5:21, 23; Gen. 41:36), are technical, legal, and commercial] 
terms. Again, FIpy?, FOID, Fda, TW, PIP, and Tirvan occur only in the 
chapter of curses (Deut. 28) or in passages dependent upon their occurrence in this 
chapter. The chapter, though containing various additions that belong to the 
period of the exile or later, is pre-exilic in its origin, and contains numerous standing 
phrases that make the impression of having become proverbial. The word 7iTBTS, 
used only in connection with the tradition of the exodus from Egypt (Ex. 12:11; 
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least as old as, naw. In any case, it can be shown that its use 
is not dependent upon naw. The phrase, yinaw naw, is found in 
connection with the ordinary Sabbath,® as well as in connection 
with the Day of Atonement (Lev. 16:31) and for the sabbatical 
year (Lev. 25:4). The two terms, when thus used, are syntactically 
in apposition, NA being the name of the institution, and }inaw 
a term descriptive of the institution. In other words, the Sab- 
bath is called a Sabbath6n precisely asthe New Year’s Day, the Day 
of Atonement, and the first and eighth days of the harvest festi- 
vals are so called. That this is the correct interpretation of the 
phrase is evidenced by the interchange in the position of the two 
words.” To account, therefore, for this term )WWaw being applied 
to four other days of the year besides the Sabbath, one must dis- 
cover some feature which the four days have in common with the 
Sabbath. This common feature cannot be cessation from labor, 
for rest is also ordained for the first and seventh days of Passover 
(Lev. 23:7—-8) and for the Pentecost festival (s¢d., 21), none of 
which are designated as IMD. Sanctification—a second feature 
of the Sabbath —is also common to a// the holy days. 


Vil. 


A reference has already been made to the austere and 
gloomy character of the New Year’s Day and the Day of Atone- 
ment. The New Year's Day, in addition to beinga pnw , is called 
a zikkarén, ‘‘a memorial day,” a f*ra‘a, ‘‘a day of agitation.” 
It is the day, according to the Jewish tradition (as expressed in 
the ritual for the occasion), when the Lord sits in judgment and 


Deut. 16:3; Is. §2:12) is certainly an old word, and so is JIA¥9, found only in the 
phrase 2177} Fo aay (Gen. 3:16 and in Gen. 5:29, which is a direct reference to 
the former passage). ae occurs in a poetical fragment in Jeremiah (17:18), and 
in a phrase DX PAW, Ezek. 21:11 (in parallelism with the dwag Aeyédpevor, 
FTAWND), which, like the standing phrase, Mp JIMM (Ezek. 16:63; 29: 21), impresses 
one as old. The only word of this class that may be reckoned among the words of 
the language in common use is Tings. TTX (Jer. 17:1), literally “fingernail,” and 
used as the name of the stylus, is certainly a very old word. 

In the four passages above quoted. 

In one place (Ex. 35:2) we find TINAG MAW; in another (Ex. 16:23) TNAW 
mv. 
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decrees the fate of mankind for the coming year. This concep- 
tion is very old, and is to be compared with the Babylonian New 
Year’s festival, known as Zagmuk, when Marduk and his 
associates assemble in Du-Azagga, ‘“‘the chamber of fates,” ” to 
determine the lot of their subjects. On New Year’s Day we are 
told the fate of mankind is decreed, and the decree is sealed on 
the Day of Atonement.” 

The New Year’s Day accordingly is preéminently an occa- 
sion on which it is necessary to secure the good-will of the 
deity. One’s happiness for the year depends upon making the 
day an fim nth libbi—a day of propitiation. The Day 
of Atonement bears the same character as the New Year’s 
Day, only that the hope of propitiation dominates the rites 
completely. 

Coming to the harvest festival, I venture to think that here 
also the propitiation mot#f suggests the application of ynaw to 
the first and eighth days. The festival coincided with the period 
when the winter rains, so essential to agricultural prosperity in 
Palestine and Babylonia, were about to begin. The eighth day is 
especially set aside in the ritual for interceding with Yahwe to 
bring down the rain plentifully and in due season. In 
order that the appeal should be effective, Yahwe must be 
favorably inclined. The day thus becomes one on which it was 
again essential not to arouse the deity’s displeasure. This pro- 
pitiatory aspect of the day is also indicated in some way by the 
term NY applied no less than four times to it (Lev. 23:36; 
Num. 29:35; Neh. 8:18; 2 Chron. 7:9). The meaning 
“assembly,” by which the term is usually translated, can only 
be secondary. The only sense in which the stem underlying 
‘ANI is used is that of ‘shutting off, restraining.” The Ov 


7* POGNON, Jnscriptions Babyl. du Wadi Brissa, Pils. VIII and IX. See JENSEN, 
Kosmologie der Babylonier, pp. 84-6 and 238. 

72 TOSEFTA, Résh-Hashshand, 15. The common wish among the Jews for one 
another on New Year’s Day is, “‘May you be ‘inscribed’ [¢. ¢., in the divine scroll] 
for a good life,” and on the Day of Atonement, “May you be ‘sealed’ for a good 
life.” 

73It is to be noted that the day is regarded as a distinct and separate occasion. 


Waxy "A dan wD. (Treatise Sukesth, 475.) 
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m"xy was, therefore, “a day of restraint.” Outside of the 
Pentateuch there are at least two passages which strengthen the 
supposition that the "XP was originally a term descriptive of 
restraints of some kind, prescribed for certain occasions. The 
prophet Joel (1:14) uses the words asa synonym of DY, “fast,” 
and when Isaiah declares (1:13), a> Vs Son N5 > “J cannot 
tolerate iniquity and asara,” he cannot mean ‘holy assembly ” 
(as commonly translated), since he has just said previously 
‘new moon, Sabbath, holy assembly are an abomination to me,” 
whereas, by a rendering like “I cannot tolerate iniquity and 
fasting” (or some other kind of ‘“restraint’”’), we obtain a satis- 
factory contrast. One can easily see how, with such a meaning 
originally attached to the term, the word should come to be used 
for ‘holy assembly,” since on days of “restraint” it was cus- 
tomary to seek the sanctuaries. In 2 Kings 10:20 the word is 
used in this wider sense. On the other hand, in Jer. 9:1, the 
phrase O°132 MAXI does not mean an “assembly” of faithless 
ones, but a “band ”— literally “a closed corporation ’— a mean- 
ing that is easily derived from the original force of the verb "XY. 
Be this as it may, the passage in Nehemiah (8:18) where 3M and 


74'The Jewish commentator Kambi already recognized this meaning of the term 
and expressed the opinion that the day was so called because the people were “shut 
up” in the place of holy assembly on that day. Michaelis and Ikenius (see 
GESENIUS, Thesaurus, p. 1059) accepted Kambi’s suggestion as to the sense of the term, 
only that they applied the restraint to the ordinance to cease from labor. This view 
is not acceptable, since the Pentateuch employs a totally different phrase to express 
this ordinance. Moreover, since the prohibition against work is common to all fes- 
tivals, other holy days should also have been designated as "XY. Now, it is true 
in one passage (Deut. 16:8) the seventh day of Passover is called an "ZY, but the 
Samaritan translation replaces the word by 4M. The Septuagint has two words, 
€fb5:0v éoprh, z.¢., II MIEY. If, therefore, the Hebrew text is correct, it seems that 
the term had already acquired a more general signification. This may also be con- 
cluded from the fact that, in the Talmud, the Pentecost festival receives the name of 
Azereth. But this extension of the term does not militate against the view taken 
of the application of the word to the eighth day of festival, for the sufficient reason 
that this eighth day has a character of its own. It is not, like the seventh day of 
Passover, merely the close of the festival week The ritual for the day is of a 
distinctive character—different from that arranged for the seventh day of the 
harvest festival, which is also a sacred occasion (see below). Outside of the applica- 
tion to the holy days the noun only occurs in the Old Testament in Jer. 9:1, 
my MEY, ¢.¢.,a band (literally “a closed corporation”) of treacherous men. 
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my both are used, but the former applied to the seven days 
of the harvest festival, while the eighth day alone is called nny, 
is conclusive for some special significance attached to the latter 
term, and when Nehemiah says that they observed a Hag of 
seven days and on the eighth day there was an N"%9 according to 
established rite (OBWAD), it is clear that MIX is something 
totally distinct from the Hag and originally meant something 
more than a mere “assembly” of the people. The meaning 
“restraint” involved in the word justifies us in assuming that 
certain precautionary measures—such as fasting, keeping within 
doors or within the sanctuary, avoiding the displeasure of 
Yahwe—were prescribed for the day which gave it the character 
of an fim nth libbbi or Sabbathon. 

Apart from the special character of this eighth day of the 
harvest festival, the name by which the festival is known, Sukkéth, 
or “booths,” points to its having been more than an agricul- 
tural festival. The gathering together and dwelling in booths 
have a curious parallel in the custom of the Arabs to spend three 
days in the sacred month of pilgrimage camping out in booths in 
the valley of Mina outside of Mecca.?5 The Hebrews at one 
time, like the Arabs, paid a visit to a sanctuary (wherever it 
might be) only once a year, and not three times as the later law 
enjoined (Ex. 23:14; Deut. 16:16). The pilgrimage in the 
fall is, therefore, an earlier institution than the two other Hags 
which occur in the spring and summer, and appears to have 
existed, like the Arabic pilgrimage to Mecca, and to the surround- 
ing ancient sanctuaries of Mecca,” independently of any agri- 
cultural festival, antedating indeed the agricultural stage in the 
history of the Hebrews.” 

Naturally the first day of the pilgrimage, when after an 
absence of one year the worshiper again stepped into the pres- 

78It is significant that in Ezek. 45:25; Neh. 8:14, as well as in the Talmud, the 
Sukkéth festival is called “THE Yag"—the pilgrimage festival par excellence. 

76 WELLHAUSEN, este arabischen Heidenthums, pp. 75-80; SNOUCK HURGRONJE, 
Het Mekkaansche Feest, chap.1. Among the Arabs the BZadj developed in connec- 
tion with the annual commercial fairs. 

77 Lev. 23:40 furnishes the rites for the harvest festival —a time of rejoicing ; 
Lev. 23:41 embodies a survival of the old “pilgrimage” idea. 
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ence of Yahwe, was a solemn and momentous occasion. He had 
to make sure that the deity would welcome his presence, and he 
would be correspondingly careful not to do anything that might 
arouse his god’s displeasure. The first day of the great Hag 
thus assumed the character of “a day of propitiation”’ in the 
broad sense, as implying, not necessarily a state of anger on the 
part of the deity, but only a state of uncertainty on the part of 
the worshiper as to the disposition of the deity towards him. 
Finally, the designation }imawW M3w for the sabbatical year may 
be readily explained on the basis of the interpretation here pro- 
posed for Sabbathén. The ancient Hebrews held in common with 
their fellow-Semites that the land belonged to the deity.” 
Hence the tithes offered as a kind of partial interest for the 
loan of the capital, and hence also the interruption of the usu- 
fruct at stated intervals as a means of conciliating the deity and 
of securing the continuance of his good-will.) The observance 
of this institution every seventh year is, of course, dependent 
upon the celebration of a Sabbath every seventh year, but this 
feature does not settle the age of the institution itself, and 
there is every reason to believe that it was in existence at a 
very early stage in the agricultural period of the Hebrew com- 
munities. 

The extension of the sabbatical year to a year of general 
release from debts® belongs to a later stage, when commerce 
had begun to play an important réle by the side of agriculture. 
The term iMaw M3W is used only in connection with the inter- 
ruption of agricultural activity, and the propitiatory phase of 
the custom is well illustrated by the ordinance in Deut. 31: 10— 

7 ROBERTSON SMITH, Religion of the Semttes, pp. 92 seg. Such a belief becomes 
intelligible as an outcome of the primitive notion which regarded the gods as sprung 
from the earth. To derive a benefit from the produce of the earth was in a measure 
robbing Yahwe of what belonged to him. One could not go on doing this without 
making sure that Yahwe regarded the course with favor. 

791t was not prudent to appear greedy, and it was well from time to time to take 
measures that might oppose the easily enkindled anger, or, better still, prevent that 
anger from being enkindied. One is not to appear “empty-handed” before Yahwe 
(Deut. 16: 16, etc.). 


® Known as S'’mitia in the Deuteronomic Code, 15:1, 2, 9, and 31:10. See also 
Ex. 23:11. 
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12, upon which great stress is laid, to assemble the people and 
read the law to them when the year of S’mit{a begins, and it is 
significant that this beginning coincides with the Hag of Suk- 
kéth *—that is, the pilgrimage par excellence. No doubt, the 
compiler of the Deuteronomic Code, when introducing the phrase 
yinaw now, had in mind the resting from labor as the central 
feature of the Sabbath. All that is maintained here is that the 
religious beliefs giving rise to such an institution as the “sab- 
batical year’ are more primitive than the conceptions controlling 
the fully developed Sabbath of the Priestly Code, and that 
yinaw may have been applied to a yearly or shorter period of 
interruption of agricultural activity, in the same sense in which 
it was applied to the New Year’s Day, to the Day of Atone- 
ment, and to the first and eighth days of the annual pilgrimage 
season. 

I maintain, then, that the atonement and pacification idea 
gives rise to and originally controls the use of yinaw in the 
Old Testament, and that we are justified in regarding this term 
as the equivalent of the Babylonian S8abattum, or, in other 
words, yaw is the old Hebrew term foran fim nth libbi—a 
day of propitiation. If then the Sabbath itself is called a 
yinaw—as is the case in four passages—it is because the Sab- 
bath had originally the character of a day of atonement. From 
this point of view we can understand why the Day of Atone- 
ment itself is in one passage (Lev. 16:31) also called a NAW 
as well asa yinaw. The use of the term is based upon the origi- 
nal character of the Sabbath as a day of atonement, and for the 
same reason the sabbatical year (Lev. 25:4) is called a naw. 
An institution arising from a desire to insure one’s self of the 
good-will of the deity in pursuing one’s vocation suggested a 
comparison with an inauspicious day, solemnized by precaution- 
ary measures to curb or to prevent the rise of the divine wrath. 
The application of the term Sabbath itself to the Day of Atone- 
ment and to the sabbatical year constitutes, therefore, another 
link in the chain of our argument. 


& Deut. 31:10. One gains the impression that the compiler of this ordinance 
knows only of ome pilgrimage during the year. 
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Vill. 


How this original character of the Sabbath underwent such 
a profound change has already been briefly indicated. Several 
points, however, remain to be noticed. It is important to note 
that the Hebrew theologians themselves were not a unit as to 
the origin of the Sabbath. As is well known, the deuteronomic 
decalogue does not recognize the six days of creation which the 
book of the Covenant (Ex. 20:9) assigns as the reason for rest- 
ing on every seventh day. The deuteronomic Sabbath is to be 
“ guarded ” ("Yav) as a reminiscence of the exodus from 
Egypt. The connection between the exodus and the Sabbath 
has been a vexing problem to exegetes. A satisfactory associa- 
tion of ideas is obtained if we start from the original character 
of the Sabbath here maintained. The day on which they, accord- 
ing to the Hebrew traditions, left their Egyptian homes was in a 
preéminent sense an ‘‘ unfavorable” day. It was a day on which 
Yahwe had manifested his anger in an unmistakable manner. 
The messenger of death had been sent out, and the miraculous 
salvation of the Hebrews was a consequence of the propitiatory 
character residing in the placing of blood—the sacred symbol 
of life—on the threshold. Yahwe ‘crossed over” ® the thresh- 
olds of those houses singled out by the blood. He was pacified 
by the sight of the blood, which constituted at once an offering 
and a sign of allegiance. The ‘“unfavorable’’ day was thus 
changed by Jehovah’s crossing over the threshold into a “ favor- 
able’ one for the Hebrews. The association with the Sabbath 
viewed as a day of uncertain aspect—the danger from which was 
averted by the observance of precautionary measures—thus 
becomes obvious. 

The use of the word "0, “be on the lookout for,” as intro- 
ductory to the section regarding the Sabbath is also significant. 
It is a verb expressing a warning, as is “oT, ‘‘remember,” which 
is used in the decalogue of the “book of the Covenant.” The 
conclusion has always been drawn from these words (and properly 
so) that the existence of the Sabbath is assumed as a standing 
institution by the decalogue, but it is difficult to believe that 


% See TRUMBULL, Threshold Covenant, p. 206. 
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people should have been “warned” and cautioned not to forget 
the Sabbath, unless the day was one that was fraught with a 
certain kind of danger. Moreover, the question may be asked, 
why should the Sabbath alone of religious institutions be 
embodied in the decalogue? It is generally admitted that, as a 
day of absolute rest, and as a reminiscence of the creation of the 
world, the Sabbath did not come into prominence until the period 
of the Babylonian exile, and yet, although there are many other 
sacred days in the year, the Sabbath alone is mentioned. Even 
in the oldest form of the decalogue™ a warning regarding the 
Sabbath was included. Asa day of propitiation, however, the 
Sabbath is appropriately placed in the first divison of the deca- 
logue. The command not to worship other gods by the side of 
Yahwe is inculcated, as we are expressly told, so as not to arouse 
the anger of Yahwe. There follows the command not to invoke 
Yahwe’s name for magic incantations, and again it is stated that 
Yahwe will punish—that is, will manifest his anger towards — 
him who uses the sacred name in this way. The group is closed 
by a reminder to observe the proper (and assumed to be well- 
known) precautions on a day when Yahwe may easily be roused 
to anger and when it is especially important to propitiate him. 
The precautions are so well known that in the original form of 
the decalogue no mention is made of them. The warning 
suffices, and it is only in the amplified form produced under the 
influence of the later and distinctively Jewish conception of the 
Sabbath that the order to abstain from all labor and to keep 
others from working is tacked on, together with reasons for this 
order. 

83 MONTEFIORE, [tbbert Lectures on “‘ The Religion of the Ancient Hebrews,” pp. 
229-30. Not much is to be gleaned from the scanty notices about the Sabbath found 
in the prophets. The two centuries preceding the Babylonian exile appear to have 
been a period of transition. The old Sabbath as a day of propitiation was dying out. 
From Amos (8:5) one might conclude that the Sabbath and new moon had become 
market days. The notice in Hosea (2:13) furnishes no clew. Jeremiah (17: 21-24) 
foreshadows the distinctively Jewish Sabbath. The later Isaiah (56:2-6; §8:13-14; 


66 : 23) points in the same direction, while in Ezekiel (46:1~-12; 22 : 26) the transition 
has taken place. 


% See Briaos, “ Genesis of the Ten Words,” Sunday School Times, June 4, 1887; 
and Briacs, Higher Criticism, pp. 181 seg. 
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If the arguments advanced have any force, it will be appar- 
ent that, of the two reasons assigned for the observance of the 
Sabbath, the one that connects the institution with the exodus 
from Egypt is not only much the older, but fits in with the 
original character of the Sabbath as a day of propitiation. The 
other reason for the observance of the Sabbath as a reminis- 
cence of the creation of the world belongs to the later phase of 
the institution, while the fact that the Hebrew theology has pre- 
served two “reasons” furnishes the strongest possible proof for 
the thesis that the conception of the Sabbath must have under- 
gone a profound change. 

The Jewish contribution to the old Sabbath6n is, in the first 
place, the emphasis laid upon what was merely an incidental 
feature of the latter. By this emphasis the day lost its former 
aspect as one filled with various measures of a propitiatory force 
and became one sanctified, in a special sense, to Yahwe. Sec- 
ondly, the departure from the old conception was aided by the 
important step taken at some time to celebrate a Sabbathén every 
seventh day without reference to the relationship of the day to 
the moon’s phases. The old associations connected with ‘“‘favor- 
able” and “unfavorable” days necessarily lost much, if not all, 
of their force when this step was once taken. The Sabbath could 
no longer be regarded as an unfavorable or an uncertain day when 
no longer any reason was apparent for so regarding it. The 
changed character of the institution required a new reason, and 
this reason was found in the doctrine that Yahwe himself had 
set the example by observing the chief feature of the developed 
institution, in that he rested from his labors on the seventh day. 
Theological reasons for religious observances always follow the 
observances themselves. The doctrine is later than the rite, 
and often the same rite gives rise to different doctrines. While, 
therefore, the Jewish theologians are guided by a correct instinct, 
as will presently be shown, in connecting the Sabbath with the 
creation of the world, the division of the work of creation into 
six days, which is admittedly a late feature and represents the 
Hebrew elaboration of the old traditions which the Hebrews 
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shared with the Babylonians,®s is, I believe, strongly influenced, 
if not, indeed, actually called forth, by the change in the cele- 
bration of a Sabbath from intervals of seven days, corresponding 
to the moon’s phases, to regular intervals of seven days through- 
out the year. But this theological association of the Sabbath 
with the creation story was not arbitrarily made. In maintaining 
this association, the theologians themselves were influenced by 
an important feature in the original and popular view of the story 
related in the opening chapters of Genesis. When we are told 
in the second verse of the second chapter of Genesis that Yahwe 
‘“‘rested”’ on the seventh day from all that he had done, one 
cannot help being struck by the anthropomorphic conception 
implied in this “resting.” The conception is so contrary to the 
whole attitude of the Jewish theologians of post-exilic days 
that it is impossible to suppose that it should have originated 
with them. Wellhausen® and Gunkel*®” have pointed out a 
number of expressions in the Genesis narrative of creation that 
sound like faint echoes of primitive conceptions that gradually 
lost their original meaning; and the conclusion has properly 
been drawn by Gunkel that these expressions prove the antiquity 
of the narrative, so far as its main features are concerned. The 
expression ‘‘Yahwe (or Elohim) rested’”’ impresses one as a 
trace of some ancient mythological notion — quite independent 
of any division of the work of creation into six days, and which 
has been preserved in the present form of the story and given 
an interpretation different from its original intent. Gunkel 
expressly accepts ® the phrase in question as an ancient one and 
not due to the compiler of the Priestly Code. He fails, how- 
ever, to give an explanation for it. The Babylonian version of 
the creation of the world, with which the Hebrew version is so 
intimately connected, furnishes, I think, the solution of the prob- 
lem. The basis of the creation narrative in Genesis, as among 


*sSee the proof of this in GUNKEL’s admirable work, Schépfung und Chaos, pp. 
114-17. 

8 Prolegomena, second edition, pp. 320-23. 

87 Schipfung und Chaos, pp. 7 Seg. 8 Jhid., p. 14. 
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the Babylonians, is the nature myth ® symbolizing the conquest 
of the winter storms and rains, by the sun. 

The chief episode in the Babylonian version of the creation, 
which thus furnishes an evolutionary theory of creation from 
chaos to order, not a theory of beginnings from “nothing,” 
is the fight of Marduk with Tiamat and her eleven associates 
—the representatives of the lawless reign of storms. In 
Genesis, Yahwe of course assumes the rdédle of Marduk, and 
Gunkel * has pointed out the numerous references outside of 
Genesis to Yahwe’s conflict with the winds and storms pictured 
under such forms of dragons and monsters as the famous Rahab 
and Leviathan. Yahwe is enraged® at these monsters, just as 
Marduk, upon proceeding to the contest with Tiamat, is repre- 
sented as developing a fury which causes consternation.” The 
associates of Tiamat cannot stand Marduk’s angry gaze. They 
are bereft of their senses. ‘‘Enraged’’% against Tiamat, he hurls 
forth against her words of reproach and denunciation. After 
Marduk has subdued Ti&mat and chained her associates, the 
Babylonian version continues, |. 135: infibma bélum, z.¢., the 
Lord rested from his anger—was appeased. It will be noted that 
the verb used, n&bu, is the same that appears in the phrase 
naib libbi, and Jensen™ and Zimmern® are undoubtedly correct 
in interpreting the verb as “resting” from anger, though it is 

* The phenomenon annually witnessed in Babylonia, prior to the perfection of 
the canal system, of inundations, and the disappearance under water of entire districts, 
suggested to the Babylonians the picture of primeval chaos, and by placing the 
annual phenomenon at the beginning of time the change from chaos to order was 
explained as due to the triumph of the god of the early spring sun over the monsters 
that symbolized the storms. The appearance of the land, of verdure and vegetation, 
and the regular movements of the heavenly bodies, all were the direct consequences 
of this triumph. The conqueror of chaos in the later form of the Babylonian story is 
Marduk, a solar deity and the head of the late Babylonian pantheon. See my e/z- 
gion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 429-30. 

© Jéid, pp. 29-111. * EF. g., Job 9: 13. 

s*See the passage from the fourth tablet in De uitzscu, Das babylonische 
Weltschipfungsepos, p. 105, ll. 55-70. 

93See DELITZscH, tdid., p. 106, 1. 76; see also p. 146. 

4 Kosmologie, p. 289. 

In Gunkel’s work, p. 413. For other passages in which the verb naju by 
itself signifies “‘to appease,” see IV Rawlinson, 8, col. iv, ll. 13-16. The fact does not 
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possible, as Delitzsch suggests, that physical rest is also implied 
in the phrase by the side of pacification. 

In the light of this significant passage from the Babylonian 
narrative, it will certainly not be regarded as too bold to inter- 
pret Yahwe’s “resting” as expressing originally his pacification 
after his conquest of the forces hostile to the order of the 
world. The double sense inherent in the Hebrew verb sdabdt, 
as in the Babylonian n&bu, was a primary factor in preserving 
the phrase after the original form of the Marduk-Tiamat epi- 
sode had undergone a modification at the hands of Hebrew 
writers, while a second factor, and one even more potent, was 
the possibility that suggested itself of interpreting Yahwe’s 
‘‘rest,” now taken in the physical sense, wholly as the basis for 
the central ordinance of the later and distinctively Jewish Sab- 
bath. This would not be the only instance in the history of 
religions in which the misinterpretation or changed interpreta- 
tion of a term, belonging to an early period of religious thought, 
has led to the establishment of an important religious doc- 
trine.* It was but a small step, when once Yahwe’s “resting” 
was interpreted in a physical sense, to place this “resting’”’ at 
the close of the whole work of creation instead of the position 
which his ‘‘resting”’ in the sense of pacification originally 
occupied, namely, immediately after the fight with chaos. The 
natural—almost inevitable—association of this “resting” with 
man’s resting every seventh day may legitimately be regarded 
as the motive that prompted the division of the work of creation 
into a period of seven days. How arbitrary and artificial this 
division is may be seen from the phrase (Gen. 2:2), ‘and 
appear to have been noticed that in Ethiopic, likewise, we have the stem in question 
for “ pacification.” See the book of Henoch, 13:6, where the juxtaposition of napat 
with garyat, “forgiveness,” shows that the former is used in the sense of “ pacification.” 


Such a meaning is more satisfactory than Dillmann’s suggestion (Das Buch Henoch, 
p. 7, note), “ Langmuth,” or Schodde’s “ patience ” (Zhe Book of Enoch, p. 15). 


% Jt is noteworthy, in connection with nabu, that in Ex. 20:11 the same verb, in 
fact (way-ya-na}), is used as in the Babylonian tale. Jennings already, in his acute 
chapter on “The Sabbath” (/Jewsskh Antiguines, Edinburgh, 1808, p. 329), calls 
attention to the fact that the word in the decalogue must be connected with the 
phrase re’a} nthoah (Gen. 8:21). The “savor of rest” is the savor that is to pro- 
cure the cessation of Yahwe’s anger— a savor of pacification. 
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Elohim finished on the seventh day his work that he had made.” 97 
The desire to connect the Sabbath was evidently uppermost in 
the minds of the compilers, and minor inconsistencies are over- 
looked in order to establish this connection. Psychologically, 
it is curious to note that in thus accounting for the rise of the 
belief that the Sabbath is a reminder of the six days of creation, 
the pacification idea again enters into play. Yahwe’s appease- 
ment becomes Yahwe’s “‘resting,’’ just as the Sabbath develops 
from an unfavorable day, on which everything is done to 
appease Yahwe, and becomes a day on which man, in imitation of 
Yahwe’s example, is commanded to “ rest.” 

Incidentally, the interpretation here proposed for the original 
meaning of the phrase that Yahwe ‘“‘rested”’ helps to establish 
the sense of propitiation and pacification for yinaw. The sub- 
stantive being derived from the verb, and not vice versa (in which 
case the Piél] or Hiphil would be used, and not the Kal%), there 
is, of course, every reason to seek for the sense of “ pacification ”’ 
in the use of Maw. An examination of the passages in the Old 
Testament where the verb is used will show that it could be 
appropriately applied to indicate a ‘“‘cessation” of anger. We 
must, of course, leave out of consideration the employment of 
the verb in passages dependent upon the existence of the full- 
fledged Sabbath. This is the case throughout the Pentateuch 
(except Ex. 12:15), but turning to other parts of the Old Tes- 
tament, there are several passages where the Kal or Hiphil form 
of the verb implies the interruption of some state of violence. 

A notable instance is Isa. 30:7, where the prophet calls 
Egypt Mawa am. I adopt Gunkel’s reading,» who con- 
nects 85 and MAW into one word and translates: das geschweigte 
Rahab, i. ¢., ‘the quieted or appeased Rahab.”?@ The refer- 

97 The Septuagint, with a correct feeling of the inaccuracy of this statement, changes 
the word seven into six. That this change is a correction and does not rest upon a 
variant reading, is admitted by scholars. See DILLMANN’S Commentary on Genesis, ad 
foc. An interesting remark on this correction is to be found in the AMfidrashk Rabba to 
Genesis, § 10. 

* STADE, Hebriische Grammatik, § 154 d, 2, and § 160 b, 2. 


9 Schipfung und Chaos, p. 39; see also p. 66. 
70] adopt the reading all the more unhesitatingly because the description of 
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ence is (as in Gen. 2:2) to Yahwe’s conquest of the violent 
monsters. Rahab is one of those monsters, and, according to 
one version of the myth,’* Marduk-Yahwe does not kill Rahab, 
but compels her to cease her raging. In Isa. 13:117™ the 
assurance is given by the Lord: S4N DMT VSS “MAUI. 
The “ haughtiness of the insolent” is an active force, and some- 
thing more is meant than is conveyed by the ordinary transla- 
tion: ‘I will cause the haughtiness of the insolent to cease.” 
It is a ‘‘cessation” brought about by a ‘quieting down” of the 
loud-mouthed_evil-doers (B04), against whom the prophet 
rails. Again, in Ps. 8:3 pacification is involved in the phrase, 
Dpena a"ik mad, where the power of Yawhe is illustrated 
by his endowing ‘children and sucklings” with strength ‘‘to 
quiet down (and thus subdue) the enemy and vengeance 
seeker.’’ A kind or dirge introduced by Isaiah in the fourteenth 
chapter begins (vs. 5): Maitva MMaw wi) Maw TN. The 
prophet is describing the downfall of Israel’s oppressors. The 
nOgés or tyrant does not rest of his own accord. He has been 
overthrown, and with him violence has given way to mildness. 
The verb MAW accordingly conveys in this passage also the 
quieting down of passion. ‘Ah! the tyrant then rages no 
more;’’ violence is subdued. There is a possibility of retaining 
the word naiea in 2 Sam. 23:7: nae. pe" ¢ gino UNI" , if we 
accept an interpretation like cessation. Se eae ‘of the wicked 
ones (>p">3), the poet says that when once ‘‘they are con- 
sumed by the fire, they will cease to rage,” and he expresses 
this idea by saying that he will be MAW, z.¢., in a state of 
“suppression.” To simply erase the word'? because of the 
Mawa 2" in vs. 8 is not satisfactory, since these words represent 
a corruption for MAW", z.¢., the proper name of Ishbosheth. It 
is more likely that our word MAw3 has superinduced the cor- 
ruption in vs. 8. Asa last example, we may instance the man- 
ner in which the substantive MAW is used. Proverbs 20: 3, 
Rahab as “appeased” accords perfectly with the morphological tales about Rahab, so 
well set forth by Gunkel. 

ro Gunkel, 263d., p. 39. 708 See also Ezek. 7 : 24. 

3Sq WELLHAUSEN, Zexte der Bucher Samuelis, p. 214, and Budde in HaupPt’s 
Polychrome Bible, p. 98. 
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aa naw "ND “ind, itis an honor to man to “cease” from 
strife, points in the same direction. The ceasing from strife is 
honorable, because it involves and is brought about by a control 
over querulous desires—by a ‘‘suppression” of the disposition 
to manifest hostility towards anyone."™ 

Indeed, starting from this specific meaning of “ quieting,” 
“bringing to rest,” we obtain the two common applications of 
the verb: (1) to interrupt, bring to an end,™ remove,’” 
destroy ;'* (2) to rest. The secondary character of the latter 
sense of the verb is apparent also from the corresponding 
Assyrian verb which is used to convey the idea of ‘“ cessation,” 
as of a storm, and, on the other hand, means to “bring to an 
end,’’ whereas the sense of ‘‘ to rest’ is not attached to the verb, 
or, at all events, is not met with. In Arabic, “removing”’ appears 
to be the common usage of the verb,?% outside of the direct 
influence exerted by the Hebrew Sabbath ideas upon the Arabs. 
In Syriac, the verb signifies ‘‘to quiet down’ and to cease." 
In Ethiopic, the verb is not found except as a denominative 


74 We may also note the opinion of one authority, and recorded in the Midrash 
Rabba, § ro (closing lines), who interprets the phrase DION naw) (Gen. 2:3), 
that Elohim “gave rest (PI2"1) to his world ” — subdued its agitation. If we were 
only sure of the meaning of the first word in the phrase napn OD (2 Kings 16: 
18), some additional light might be shed upon the old rites connected with the Sab- 
bath. There is an Assyrian word massaku (a synonym of papagbu, “sacred 
chamber;” see DELITZSCH, Assyr. Handworterd., p. 4206), with which the Hebrew 
word may be identical. But what was this “Sabbath chamber”? Was it perhaps 
the room to which the king retired on the “inauspicious” day? STADE, Geschichte 
des Volkes Israel, p. 598, note 2, confesses his inability to make anything out of it. 
The recourse to emendations (¢. g., GEIGER, Zettschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch., 
XVI, p. 731) is but another way of making the same confession. 

05 E.¥g., Neh. 6:3 (Kal); 4:5} (Hiphtl), interrupting work; Gen. 8: 22, inter- 
ruption of phenomena of the universe. 

6 Isa. 16: 10 (Hiphil), stopping joy; 21:2, stopping sorrow ; Job 32:1, bringing 
speech to an end; Jer. 31 : 36 of Israel’s “ ceasing ” to be a nation. 

107 Ex, 12:15 (Hiphil), removing leaven. 

108 Ezek. 6:6 (Niphal), destroying idols, etc. 

709 Hence “to cut off,” “to shave the head,” “to come to a standstill,” and from 
this ‘‘to be amazed.” 

0 The curious form Shabba by the side of Shabb«tha for Sabbath in Syriac still 
awaits explanation. It certainly does not point to ¢ as, originally, the sign of the 
feminine. 
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from sanbat— the curious form" that the Hebrew Shabbath 
acquires in passing over into Ethiopic. There is, perhaps, a 
faint trace of the older ideas connected with the term in the 
meaning of festival, or a ‘‘solemn occasion ”’ in general, that the 
word also has,"** while no less interesting is the use of the word 
as a contrast to ‘youth’ (Henoch 10:17), since the sense of 
‘‘old age’’ depends upon the force of ‘cessation of activity ” 
inherent in the stem. The ‘quieting down” period of life is 
thus called the ‘Sabbath ” of life. While I do not lay much 
stress upon these somewhat remote usages of the word, it is 
worth while. to call attention to them in connection with an 
investigation of the Semitic stem in question. On the other 
hand, the meaning established for the Hebrew verb Maw, taken 
in connection with the arguments advanced throughout this 
paper, removes all doubts as to the direct connection between 
the stem Maw and the noun naw . lTaccept Barth’s explanation 
of the form,?*3 which makes the noun a transitive derived from 
the Kal of the verb like yinaw and with originally short vowel. 
The final ¢ is not the sign of the feminine, as Hirschfeld sup- 
poses,™* who, in reviving a very old view, makes our word a 
contraction of M¥IW, the numeral seven; nor is the term a 
contracted form of MMBW, sabbatht, as Konig (Lehrgebdude der 
hebritischen Sprache, \1, pp. 180 seg.) maintains, following Kamhi 
and others. The form kdtidl, as Barth's points out, belongs to 
the oldest period of Semitic speech. The reduplication of the 
¢in the form with the sufix (IMB, Num. 28:10; PIP , Hos. 
2:13) reminds one of the reduplication of the ¢in Sa battum, 
and is to be explained as due to the influence of the affix, per- 
haps with the analogy of feminine nouns ending in ¢, entering as 
an additional factor. Sabbath is the distinctively Hebrew name 


1 The insertion of the # is euphonic. LAGARDE’s deductions (Vominalbildung, 
p. 203 and elsewhere) drawn from the Ethiopic form are not justified. 

113 So DILLMANN, Lexicon Lingua thioptcea, 370. 

"3 Nominalbtidung, p. 24. 

114 “ Remarks on the Etymology of Sabbath” (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
1896, pp. 354-5). Hirschfeld totally misunderstands the Babylonian material, and 
quotes this material inaccurately. 

"15 Nominalbtldung, p. 23. 
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given to a particular sabbathOn— pacification day in general — 
as a means of distinguishing the developed institution from the 
one to which it may be traced back." 


We may sum up this investigation in a series of propositions, 
as follows: 


1, The idea of propitiation of the deity enters largely into the thought 
and religious rites of both Hebrews and Babylonians. 

2. The Hebrews, like the Babylonians, distinguished certain days as occa- 
sions on which measures had to be taken to ensure the good-will of the gods, 
to prevent their anger from being aroused, or to assuage that anger if 
aroused. These days were chosen from various motives. One factor in the 
choice was the association of ideas involved between changes in the appear- 
ance of the moon or changes of season, and changes in the disposition of the 
gods towards their subjects. 


6 It is interesting to note the general similarity of the Egyptian precautions for 
unfavorable days to the Babylonian and Hebrew customs. Like the Babylonians, the 
Egyptians had their calendars in which the favorable and unfavorable days are 
entered; and, what is more to the point, a single day could have both a favorable and 
unfavorable character. Dividing the day into three sections, the calendars furnish 
the indications for each of these sections. Thus (MASPERO, Romans et Poéstes au 
Papyrus Harris, No. 500, pp. 38-9) the 6th Paophi is noted as “ good, good, good,” 
that is, each part of the day is good; the 5th Paophi is “bad, bad, bad,” that is, the 
whole day is bad; but the 4th Paophi is noted as “bad, good, good,” that is, it begins 
as an unfavorable day and ends as a favorable one, precisely as the Babylonian tm 
nfitblibbi. Again we have the 23d Paophi (did., p. 41. See also, for further illus- 
trations, CHABAS, Ze Calendrier des jours Fastes et Nefastes de Vannée Egyptienne, and 
WIEDEMANN, Keligion of the Egyptians, pp. 263-4) described as “ good, good, 
bad,” two-thirds good, but ending as an unfavorableday. For these unfavorable days 
and days of double aspect we find, as among the Babylonians, precautions prescribed. 
On the 4th of Paophi one is not to leave one’s house — an ordinance that is paralleled 
by the order found in Exodus for the Sabbath. Similarly, on the 5th Paophi one is 
not to leave the house, nor to approach one’s wife. On the 7th Paophi one is to 
abstain from all work, clearly for the reason that labor on that day will not meet with 
the favor of the gods. But the Egyptian theologians furnish a reason of their own 
for this precautionary rite that forms a perfect parallel to the doctrine of post-exilic 
Judaism, and it is almost startling to read the entry for the 27th Paophi: ‘Unfavorable, 
unfavorable, unfavorable! Do not leave the house on this day. Do no manual labor. 
Ra (the god) rests.” (MASPERO, tdid.,p.41. The verb used embodies the idea of con- 
tentment. It approaches, therefore, the idea of pacification that is prominent in the 
Babylonian and Hebrew stem gabat.) The precaution against touching fire is also 
met with. On the rith of Tybi (2d¢¢., p. 34) “one is not to approach fire,” and the 
reason assigned is that Ra has predestined the fire on that day for the destruction of 
his enemies. In other words, the sacred element must only be handled when one can 
be sure of the favorable disposition of the gods. 
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3. Among both Hebrews and Babylonians these days had either a decidedly 
inauspicious character, #.¢., were unfavorable days, or had an uncertain char- 
acter, z.¢., were days that might become unfavorable, but that could by 
observing the proper rites be converted into favorable days. 

4. Among the terms used to describe such days, the Babylonians had a 
word 8abattum, for which in Hebrew we have an equivalent, Sabbathén, 
both the Babylonian and Hebrew word conveying the idea of “‘ propitiation,” 
*‘ cessation” of the divine anger, pacification, and cognate ideas. 

5. The Sabbath of the Hebrews was originally such a Sabbathén—a 
day of propitiation and pacification, marked by rites of an atonement 
character. 

6. At this stage in the development of the institution, it was celebrated at 
intervals of seven days, corresponding with changes in the moon’s phases, 
and was identical in character with the four days in each month (7th, 14th, 
21st, and 28th) that the Babylonians regarded as days which had to be con- 
verted into days of pacification. 

7. The similarity of the precautionary measures prescribed for these days 
(and others) by the Babylonians to the biblical rites for the Hebrew Sabbath 
is to be accounted for by an agreement in the interpretation put upon such 
days by the two peoples—ana agreement due to early contact. 

8. Besides the 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th days of each month, the ancient 
Hebrews had other days which they regarded as and called sabbath6n, just as 
the Babylonians had various other days —so, ¢.g., regularly the nineteenth day 
of each month in the year— which were either unfavorable or had a twofold 
aspect as unfavorable days that could be converted into favorable ones. 
Among the days regarded as 8abbathén by the Hebrews were the New Year's 
Day, the Day of Atonement, the first and eighth days of the annual pilrimage 
to the chief sanctuary, falling in a month held sacred by other Semitics (e. g., 
Arabs) as well as by the Hebrews, and reverting to a period that lies 
beyond the reach of historical investigation. 

g. The emphasis laid at a later period upon cessation from labor, which 
was originally merely one feature of many in a sabbath6én, permitted and sug- 
gested an interpretation of the precautionary rites prescribed for those occa- 
sions that obscured their original import. 

10. The introduction, in consequence of profound changes in religious 
conceptions among the Hebrews, of the custom of celebrating the Sabbath 
- every seventh day, irrespective of the relationship of the day to the moon’s 
phases, led to a complete separation from the ancient view of the Sabbath, 
while the introduction, at a still later period, of the doctrine that the divine 
work of creation was completed in six days removed the Hebrew Sabbath 
still further from the point at which the development of the corresponding 
Babylonian institution ceased. 

11. The original character of the Sabbath as a day of propitiation 
accounts for its being brought into connection with the exodus from Egypt, 
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while the association with the traditions regarding creation is due to the later 
and advanced conceptions that grew up around the institution. The connec- 
tion with the exodus reflects the continued influence of the ancient popular 
views of the Sabbath; the association with the creation of the world is the 
product of Jewish theology, in its natural endeavor to give to the day an origin 
in keeping with more advanced religious thought. 

12. Jewish theology, in making the central feature of the distinctively 
Jewish Sabbath the imitation of an example set by Yahwe at the beginning of 
time, found a support for this doctrine in the survival of an ancient phrase in 
the popular phrase of the narrative, now embodied in the opening chapters of 
Genesis. That phrase originally referred to the cessation of Yahwe’s anger 
after subduing forces hostile to his rule, but the phrase, embodying the same 
verb sabat that underlies sabbathén, admitted of an interpretation which 
made Yahwe “rest” after his exertions. In this sense, the ancient, time- 
honored phrase— deeply impressed upon the popular mind—vwas retained 
and served as the point of departure for the development of one of the most 
important doctrines set up by the compilers of the Priestly Code—a doc- 
trine that gave to the Sabbath its hold upon the people and made the institu- 
tion the great bulwark of Judaism down to the present day. 

13. Lastly, to put the contrast concisely between the Sabbath in its origi- 
nal form and the fully developed post-exilic institution, we might say that 
the old Sabbath was merely a §abbath6n, one sabbath6n among many others, 
identical in character and spirit with a Babylonian fim nib libbi or Sabat- 
tum; the developed institution was unique in its character, with rest from all 
kinds of work as its central idea, a day sacred to Yahweh who had created the 
world in six days and who had himself set the example for all times by rest- 
ing onthe seventh day. These two features—(a) a day of absolute rest and 
(4) the doctrine upon which this ordinance is based — represent the distinctively 
Jewish contribution to the Babylonian-Hebraic Sabattum. Between the old 
sabbathon and the new Sabbath, however, there lies the growth of the Hebrew 
people from a semi-primitive condition of religious thought to the advanced 
belief which controls and dominates the entire pentateuchal legislation in its 
final— its present — shape. 


DOCUMENTS. 


A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED PROLOGUE TO THE ACTS 
OF THE APOSTLES (PROBABLY BY THEODORE OF 
MOPSUESTIA). 


THE oldest manuscripts of the Bible contain, as is well known, only 
the text of the Holy Scriptures. Even the brief titles and subscrip- 
tions in the Codex Sinaiticus and the Vaticanus are in part added by 
a later hand. Soon, however, it began to be customary to add all 
sorts of explanatory material. The canons and sections of Eusebius, 
the brief prologues of Jerome, are familiar examples. The largest 
collection of such material passes under the name of Euthalius. But 
despite all the labor that has recently been devoted to this collection, 
despite even the acute investigations of Professor Robinson, of Cam- 
bridge,” the Euthalius question must still be regarded as an extremely 
confused and confusing problem. This arises chiefly from the fact 
that the first editor, Laurentius Alexander Zacagni,’? prefect of the 
Vatican library under Pope Innocent XII, proceeded upon the prin- 
ciple that the greatest possible completeness was the chief thing to be 
sought, and accordingly based his work upon a manuscript which con- 
tained a very rich collection of introduction material, the greater part 
of which, however, made no claim whatever to the name of Euthalius. 
Gallandi? and Migne‘* simply reprinted his edition without critical 
revision. Only lately has the attempt been made to separate, by criti- 
cism, the genuine Euthalian elements of the collection from the 
others. In all probability we shall have to assume several authors 


tJ, ARMITAGE ROBINSON, “Euthaliana,” in Zexts and Studies, Vol. III, No. 3, 
Cambridge, 1895. 

*L. A. ZACAGNI, Collectanea Monumentorum veterum ecclesia grace ac latine. 
Tomus I (et unicus), Rom., 1698, contains: “Acta Archelai, S. Ephremi Syri sermones 
duo, S. Gregorii Nysseni scripta varia, Euthalius.” I own the copy of Tregelles. 

3A. GALLANDI, Bibliotheca veterum patrum antiquorumgque scriptorum, Tom. X 
(Ven., 1774), pp. 197-320, xi-xiv. 

4MIGNE, Patrologie cursus completus, series graca, Tom. 85 (Paris, 1860), pp. 
619-790. 
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for the various parts of the work. On the one side this is in entire 
agreement with the fact, observable in the history of literature in 
general, that the lesser names disappear, their work being attributed 
to a more famous writer. Conspicuous examples are furnished by the 
names of Cyprian and Augustine in Latin literature, under which even 
writings of Novatian, Pelagius, and others are hidden. On the other 
side this appears in the notorious fondness of the scribes of biblical 
manuscripts in later centuries for bringing together the greatest pos- 
sible variety of material in order to give higher value to their manu- 
scripts. 

The admirable descriptions of the New Testament manuscripts 
which we owe to Professor Caspar René Gregory, of Leipzig,’ are 
especially exhaustive with reference to this matter, and give an 
authentic picture of the way in which, in the course of time, materials 
have been heaped together in the manuscripts of the Bible. We do 
not now refer to the fact that biblical manuscripts have also been used 
for copying other and profane literature. We are concerned only 
with the introductory matter which stands in relation to the New 
Testament itself. One who would become acquainted with this 
material—and it is quite worth while to study the history of biblical 
interpretation which is embodied in it—can obtain a good impression 
of it from the older editions of the New Testament, especially from 
those of Mill and Matthaei, not to mention also the commentaries 
of Theophylact and Oecumenius, and the well-known catene. It 
would no doubt be a task worth undertaking, though not practicable 
for an individual or at private expense, to gather together and to 
sift critically all such introductory material as exists in the manu- 
scripts and printed books, and thus to produce a corpus introduc- 
torium Novi Testamentt. Undoubtedly many treasures still await 
discovery. 

The following pages will furnish an example of this hidden 
material. 

The public library at Naples possesses a manuscript which contains 
the latter half of the New Testament, to whose significance for the 
Euthalian question Dr. Albert Ehrhard, professor of church history in 
the Roman Catholic faculty at the University of Wiirzburg (Zerdipolis), 

5 Novum Testamentum Grace ad antiguissimos codices denuo recensuit....C. 
TISCHENDORF : editio octava critica maior. Vol. III: Prolegomena scripsit CASPAR 


RENATUS GREGORY; additis curis {| Ezra AsBoT. Lipsiz (Hinrichs), 1884-1894; 
especially fasc. II (1890): “de codicibus minusculis et de lectionariis.” 
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was the first to call attention. Gregory’s description of the manuscript 
is as follows: 


(P 93 Ap 99) Neapoli bibl. nationalis II. Aa. 7. 

83. saec XII (al. X vel XI), 26.5 X 18.6, membr, foll. 123, coll. 2, 
ll. 37, oriywy numeri in mg notantur; prol, capp-t, tabulae multae: 
Act Cath Paul (Heb Tim) Afoc (mut post Apoc 3 ?); 1 Ioh 5,7 in mg 
habet. Textum olim cum codice Pamphili Caesareae conlatum esse 
profitetur. Evagriusscripsit. Birch.et Scholz. B2b.-kr. Reise, p.136seq. 
locc sell cont. Nescio quis in usum Burgonii cont. Vidi24 Apr 1886. 


The statement about the scribe rests upon an oversight easily 
explicable. As frequently occurs, the scribe of our manuscript has 
simply copied the subscription of his exemplar. The “ Evagrius” is 
undoubtedly the same as the one mentioned in the subscription of 
Codex H of the Pauline letters, first pointed out by Ehrhard. To 
the same cause is due also the statement concerning a collation of the 
text with the Codex Pamphili in the library at Ceesarea. We may set 
aside the question of the relation of this Evagrius to Euthalius, 
whether, as Ehrhard thinks, he is the proper author whose name was 
later corrupted into Euthalius ;° or, as I have suggested,’ a later writer 
who audaciously put his name in the subscription in place of the 
author’s name, a thing which occurs quite often ; or, finally, as Robin- 
son has recently suggested, an independent redactor of “ Euthalius.”® 
For our present purpuse it is likewise immaterial whether Codex 
Neap. is copied directly or indirectly from Codex H, or again is 
derived from a sister manuscript of Codex H. In any case the scribe 
of our manuscript had several exemplars before him, and from one of 
these that had no relation to Codex H and Euthalius he took the Pro- 
logue printed in the following pages. 

According to the minute description which the royal librarian, Sal- 
vator Cyrillus, gave in his catalogue of the Greek manuscripts of the 
Bourbon library (now the national library) in Naples,? the manuscript 

SCentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, herausg. von Dr. O. HARTWIG; Vol. VIII,, 
September, 1891, pp. 385-411; compare also SAM. BERGER, Histoire de la Vulgate 

_ 1893, p. 307. 

7 Ibid., Vol. X, February, 1893, pp. 49-70. Compare O. ZOCKLER, “Euagrius 
Ponticus,” in Biblische und kirchenhistorische Studien, IV, 1893, pp. 51 ff. GREGORY, 
Theolog. Literaturseitung, 1895, no. 11, cols. 281 ff. 

® ROBINSON, “ Euthaliana,” in Zexts and Studies, 1. c. 


9Codices Gract MSS. Regie Bibliothece Borbomice descripti atque tllustrati a 
SALVATORE CyRILLo. Neapol., 1726, I, pp. 13-24. 
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contains, on folio 1, the well-known Euthalian Prologue to the Acts of 
the Apostles (Zacagni, p. 403) without heading; then folio 3, a second 
preface to this book, likewise without superscription, of which Cyrill 
gives a small part. 

Through the courtesy of two friends I am able to give this highly 
interesting Prologue in full. Dr. Erich Forster, pastor at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, the well-known editor of the Chrontk der christhichen 
Welt, and afterward Mr. James Hardy Ropes, instructor in Harvard 
University, had the great kindness to furnish me the entire text, partly 
in transcription and partly in collation. The manuscript is in places 
very much defaced and only with difficulty legible, which is no doubt 
the reason why only a part has been printed by Cyrill, and that in a 
very faulty way. Single words are even yet not read with perfect 
certainty. As I have not seen the codex myself, I cannot undertake 
the full responsibility, particularly where the two collations at my dis- 
posal do not agree. It is nevertheless better to print the text even 
with some mistakes than to leave scholars much longer in ignorance 
of it. I am indebted to several acquaintances, above all to Professor 
Blass, of Halle, and Dr. Koetschau, professor at the Gymnasium in 
Jena, well known by his studies in Origen, for various suggestions in 
the restoration of the text by conjecture. 

The punctuation, accentuation, and orthography of the manuscript 
are those which were customary in that time; for these I have of 
course substituted those now prevalent. The scribe had a preference 
for the circumflex; he confused o and » almost invariably, frequently 
e and a, and often wrote e« fore. It is further worthy of mention that 
through oversight the manuscript did not come into the hands of the 
rubricator. The superscriptions of the Prologues are accordingly 
lacking, though space was left for them. For the same reason the 
large initial letters are lacking. The following is the text, with trans- 
lation : 


Note.—The portions already printed by Cyrill are inclosed between {} 


[ ] indicates that the inclosed word, though in the codex, is to be 
omitted. 


< > indicates that the inclosed word, though not in the manuscript, is 
supplied by me. 


{ indicates that the correct reading is uncertain and directs attention to. 
the critical apparatus. 
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I, {Tladae wal mpdrarar Oeod ydpurs ri eis 7O edaryyéAsov 
Tod paxapwtdrou Acuna épunvelay cuprremAnpoxaper, hovrep | 
otv kad rv BLBrov, Kaba mpocérakas Sid Too ypdupuaros, 
ovbey évdotacavres arreotdAKapev, ® Oavpaciwrate Kal Travrov 
éuol mporgiddorare erioxdtroyv KicdéBe, ro paxapio EiceBip 
Kata tovde orpepopevm Tov Biovy él rhs cvyypadas éxelyns éxrl- 
caves TO ypéos, 8s od mpoonyoplay aor pdvoy exye THY avTHp, 
add Kal aperhs éripéreav: Kal ppv xal Siadoydy ce THS exxdy- 
ciactiKns mpoedplas éddEato. yéyove Sé byiv ton wal % rept ras 
Gelas ypadas aozrovdy, Bote nal [4] mept tors tod paxapiov 
Aovka ardvous, ods érri ris pos @eddirov erede(Eato cvyypadis, 
76 Te evaryyédov Kal Tas TOY aTrooTéAwy mpakeas él mrporwrov 
éxelvov aovvels, tapatrAnolay tyiv thy ériOuplav yevéoba: 
éxeives Te yap THY Els TO EvayyéeMov Epunvelay HTnoE Trap’ NUaV 
as és ye <Kal> rep) trav aTrooToNKay mpdkewy Senodpmevos 
Hua@v: aurds Te THs evaryyediehs éEpunvelas mept | rhs | wrelorov 
Oduevos thy KTiow ws dv Nelrroveay er’ avrois TOY aATOTTOALK@V 
mpakewrv thy éEnynow nrnoas tap’ éuov yevérOar. 

II. } rH Hey ovv aovyypaday tavTny Gri ye O paKaptos 
metroinrat Aovxas, ov yaderoy oumdeiy TH ye M7) Tapépyws Tals 
Gelars évtuyyavovrs BiBAos. Karas & dv you kal rap” npav 
Tov Tov BuBAlou éx<te>Ofvat cKxorrev. Ta pev yap evayyédua 
axpiBh Tis Kara Xpuorov otxovopias te Kal TrodTelas wapéyeTat 
THY you hpiv> tiva wey Tov TpdTroy éréxOn, Tlva SE<Ta>TeEph 
THY YevUnoW avTod yeyovdTa, bTrws TE VITO THs TOD voMOU TOALTELaS 
dypt Tis tTpraxovraerods HuKlas pera TOAATS Stayeyovws Tis 
axpiBelas mpocednrube to Samrricpat KaTa TpwTOTUTWCLY TIS 
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1 Il a rubricatore om. | 4 évdvdeavres cod., cf Ps. 140(141): 4 S*, Blass corrigendum 


in évdodoarres censuit. | 5 rporpitéorare: cod. rpd., cave legendum putes xpo¢.— 
cod. edodBeie, item edoeBely | 6-7 exrfoavres cod. vid. | 9 mpotBp. cod.— édéaro cod. ut 
vid.— qty cod.— ten: cod. | 10 orovd4 cod.— 4 delendum. | 13 #uivcod. | 15 €& 4s cod. 
—xat addidi ex conj., vel pro ye substituendum videtur. | 16 7s delendum. | 17 xrlow 
cod. ut vid.—éx’ adrois cod., Blass fortasse ém’ airy legendum putat. | 19 radryy 


cod. | 20 xahar ‘cod. —ovvedsely cod.—tT& vyé cod. | 22 éxOfvat cod., requiritur 
passivum. | 24 ra addidiex conj. | 25 yeyor@racod. | 26 d&ayeyor” * = diayeyovds cod. 
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Kavns atrapydpevos SiaOjens, Hs Epyov yey 4 dvdoracts, TO xXpt- 
ortavxoyv Sé Bamrricpa terros, are Oavdrou Kal avacraceas éyov 
ovpBora xara Thy Tod paxaplov TlavAov dwriy | col] A€youcav: 
<"Ocor> éBarrloOnper els Xpiordv "Incoby, els rdv Odvarov abrod éBarricbn- 
per’ cuverdadyper oby abrg 3:2 rod Barriopuaros els rdy Odvaror, Iva bowep tyépOn 
Xpiorrds éx vexpOy did rs 3ééns Tol rarpés, oUTws Kal hyels év Kawéryre Lwis wepi- 
marhowper el yap ctupuro: yeybvaper TE dpoudpare Too Oavdrov atrof, ddA Kal 
ris dvarrdcews érbuefa.* 
ov yap aondXov Sri év r@ Barricuati, Grep o Seomdrns éBar- 
tla@n Xpiords, To Hyérepov arrerereiro Bdrrricpa, Sep odv Kal 
Barrifew rots atroardXous Tovs KaTA THY oLKOUmLEeVNY TrpoadéTakey 
avOpwrrous, ad’ ob 8% wal abros ew Tis Kara vopmov yeyoves 
qonrelas Tov evayyeMKor erredelxvuTo Blov, wabntds Te éxreEd- 
pevos ovs wrpérey @eto TH SidacKkarla TavTy Kal vopous éxOdpe- 
vos Tos T@ TOLOUT@ padoTa apudrrovTas Bip: ovTas Te av’Tors 
Sia. Oavydrov cad Adywv wpakewy te wroilrAwv Sextixovs atro- 
TérX€aas THS TOD dylov mvevpaTos yapiTos, bd’ AS bn pddoTa 
maodyv te adv axpiBela thy yvaow edéEavto Kal mpos Thy THs 
oixoupevns jpxecayv SidacKkarlav, ws avros 6 KUpios ev pey Tos 
evaryyenfois * 


"Ere (pyol) woddd Exw elweiv, Add’ od Sbvacbe Baordfew Apres brav EOy 
exeivos, 7d xvetpua THs ddnOelas, ddyyhoe vuds els wdcav rhy ddbeay,? 


éy Se rais mpakeot trav arroordiwr: 


"ANAS AthbeoGe SUvamy éxedObryros Tot dylov wredparos ep’ Spas nal Ever HE por 
paprupes ty re ‘Iepovoadiy. cal "Iovdalg cal Dapapelg xal ws éoxdrov rijs yijs.3 


dtraot 6¢ rovros Borep tTiva Kopwvida tiv avacracw émiTtébe- 
Kev UnVULE OvTAY THS KOLVAS avacTdcews TOY avOpwTraY, HadoTA 


30 a0 Aéyoucay: éBarrlaOnpuev cod., videtur ex archetypo fluxisse male correcto ; pro Aéyou- 
cay* in mg. *8c0:: *Aéyoucay in mg. too; vel 8 evanuit, itaque librarius co: potius 
anteponendum esse putavit. | 35 éodpueda cod. | 36 <0 >#d, o a rubricatore omissum 
(seu evanuit?). | 37 of», Cyrill dea legisse sibi videbatur! | 40 wadyrds 7’ éxX, perperam 
Cyrill. | 41 di8acxarelg cod. | 42 uddd\ora cod. | 43-44 dwrorehéoGar cod., correxi 
secundum I, 37. | 46 didacxadelay cod. | 48 elreiy lectio singularis pro duty Aéyew vel 
Aéyeww duty, | 51 NewWaoGat cod. (Cyrill perperam AdveoGas) dubium est utrum legendum 
sit AferGe an Ajuperbe c. codd. NR B A C D E.—lcecOa cod. | §2 "Inpovoadhy 
cod.— fort. legendum Zapaplg, cf. EdoéBews, Sidacxadela, etc. | §3 éwerdinerey cod. 





t Rom. 6: 3-5. 2 John 16: 12, 13. 3 Acts 1:8. 
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dé ris xawis xtloews, cal? Hv Grraca 4 xTlow ov Tots avOpe- 
ros avanriver Oar nmerrev- 

Ef ris dv Xpiorq, xavh xrlows, ra dpxata waphdGev: l8od yéyove ra wdvra xad.4 
GANA TaUTHY wey éx TAY evayyeAlov penabnxapev axpiBas, Gre 
avaotas ard TeV vexpav o Seamdrns Xpioros mpocdrake Tois éav- 
tov pabntais tapadodvar pev waow avOpa@ras thy én’ adrov 
alot 

Maénreicare atrov’s Barrlfovres eis 7d Bvopa rot warpds xal rod viod xal rod 
aylou wrvebparos.s 
S:ddEat Se Strms ay arravra ovv émiperela purarrouev & mpocéra- 
Eev. édelrrero 5é wabeiv Huds Nouv, tiva roy TpdtTroy ayayely 
eis wépas radra trois pabnrais éydvero Suvardy, érel cal ayav 
Kawov hv eal TavTeXras Arirroy TO ddtéas avOparrrous, év ayp@ 
texOédvtas, THs TDipwv yrAwTTns emioTHpovas pdvnsS, TavTEN@s 
idtworas, S@dexa Gvtas tov apiOudv, otrws amiOdvov Adyou Ti 
oixoupéevny TWAnpwcat, Ste dvOpwrros év "lovdala cravpweis a7rd 
vexpov avéorn Trac avOpa@rros éyyu@pevos THY avdoTacty. 

III. 1. rovrou ye &exev 6 paxdpios Aovuxas tyvde rhyv BiBrov 
ert ry Tod evayyentou ypady cuvdOnxer nyiv didackev pév Eres 
els TOUS OUpavors aveNnAVOEV Oo Seomrdrns Xpiords,® drrws re xaTe- 
AnAvOev eri tos atroaTéAOUs TO rvedpa Td Arytov,7 Tiva Se Tov 
TpoTrov TH TovTo yapiTe SuvaToy eyéveTo THY oixoupeyvny aTracay 
THs TOD Xpiorov Sidacxarlas mrrnpn yevecOar Arivi re raEeu pera 
TOAAHRS THS coplas elpyacra: rabra o eos,’ mwpérepoy pev *lov- 
dalous rn evoeBela mpocayayav, as ay ph évavtla tis otca Kal 
monepla ty Siata€es ToD vduou Aro tH exOdvT Tov vduov Oe@ 
4 xata Xpiorov éemidnula te patvorro wai mloms,} per’ éxeivo 
dé arroppyrots oixovoyiats emt tovs Nowtrovs avOpwrrous TIS evce- 
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56 &uedrew Cyrill contra codicis lectionem. | 57 4 res cod. ut vid., ef res correxi 
secundum textum sacrum. | 64 diddéar dé e conj. cf per, 1. 60, cod. diddgacre vel 


potius didédgare, sicque Cyrill, ac si oratio recta pergeret.— xpocéragey recte 


cod., 


Cyrill perperam spooérata corrigendum esse censuit. | 67 ddalas cod. | 69 dwrebd- 
you cod. | 71 éyyudueros cod. | 75 7d wvetua dywv perperam Cyrill.—riva 8h 
perperam Cyrill. | 77 Sdacxadelas cod.—% tlyy re reter cod. ut vid. 4 rim TP 
rdte. Cyrill, fortasse legendum 4 rium rq rdf, sed potius ut supra grol re 


rage, | 78 xprepoy cod. | 79 mpocayay Cyrill, cod. rpocayaywy. | 81 exeww 


cod. 





4 2Cor. 5:17. 5 Matt. 28:19; cf Matt. 28: 20, 6 Cf. Acts 1:9. 
7 Cf. Acts 2:1 ff.; 2:33. 8 C/. Rom. 3:16; Acts 13: 46. 
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Selas roy rraldevow éxBarwv rrodrdois tiot Kal mottos ayav 
Trois Tpdrrow. Kal mp@Tov pev To Sactraphvar words TOV 
evocBav ard Trav wepl tov Srépavoy yeyovdray:? ad’ ob 41 
Oirurros pev Tapapelras re wapadddaxe tiv evodBecav™ Kat 
rov €& AlOtorrlas edvodyor edl8ake tavrny:™ Kuapios 8¢ tives wat 
Kupnvaios péype ris ’Avtioyelas yeydvacw ovx "lovdalous pdvov 
adXa Kat “EXAnvas ta Kata Xpeorov exdiSaoKovtes **? & 57 wabdv- 
Tes of Kata THY "lovéalav ekerrdaynody te él To yeyovdTs Kat 
Tov BapvaBav ardéoretray,33 85 éBeBaiwoe peév Tots oixelous Adyous 
Ta wpécbev, vraparaBov 5é rov Iladrov*+ avvepyoy rod Adyou 
mrelou SidacKkanrla ovv exelvp traperxedace él ris "Avtioxyelas 
mparov Xpioriavors ypnuarioca, trols paOnras eis evdeEw rod 
Tore véuov Kai Tois Rovrois +a7reroudvous Tao. TH Xpiot@ 
trpocavéyev <BovrA>ecbat pwdvov. Kai gow dé TobTwr Tors 
mept Kopynduov's €& éOvay d:a Tod waxapiov Ilérpou te THs evce- 
Belas Ady@ wpoonyayey 4 Oela rod aylou mvevparos ydpis bv 
évapyav arobelEewr al doSepav ayav Shrov arracw épyacapmévyn 
rovro 6% rept ray eOvav re Oew deddyOa1,7 ws unde Tots épllev 
ard trav "lovdalwy mpos tratta éOddovow avtiroylas Kata- 
AeehOnvat rérrov.*7 

2. ToAXols ev ov, ws pny, TpdTrats expyaaTo 6 eds mpds 
TOUTO, OVS OvY ATrayTas ev ev TOIS Viv KaTAadeyeY KaLpds, ev Se 
Trois Kata pwépos etodueOa parAdrov. éoyar@ be nal peyloT@ TO 
an avrov ye Tov vduou Tov Oepudratoy méev avTod cuvijyopor," 
wokemioraroyv Oe TH TOU Xpirrod didacKanrla, Tov waxapLov Aéyw 
Tladvov, wera wrdons exoraca te THS Bias Kal impos THY otKelay 


83 éxBaddGy cod. (cf. wadXora, 1. 42) corrigendum secundum xpocayaywyr. | 84 To 
cod., requiritur dativus; cf rpéwos. | 86 fortasse legendum Zapaplrais.— rapadliiixe 
cod. | 87 post ratrny- spatium, Kérpioc a linea. | 88 xupevatoe cod.— yeydvact’ cod. 
90 covdsacay (?) cod.— yeyorwre cod. | 93 wAtom cod.— wapecxetace fortasse addendum 
bere—'Avrioxlas (?), of 1. 52. | 94 xpwravous cod.— xpnuarfoat cod. | 95 rots Nocrots 
dvreswouévors wot cod.: ayr non certe legi posse affrmat Ropes, coniicio dwe:wouévous 
legendum. | 96 wpdec ap exelllell@ac cod., a» dubium ; fortasse rpocavéxew < Both >ec bat, 
vel -ev6a: lectio varia pro -ev, cf. 1. 119. | 98 wponyayoy cod. vid. | 99 évapyés cod.(?) 
100 Trolrw cod.— de3éy Ga: cod. vid., corr. Blass, cf. 1. 9.— pede cod.— épl iH cod. | 104 Kat 
pos cod.(?) | 105 wopueba cod.—ro cod., T¢ requiritur, cf. 1. 84. | 107 ddacxadea: cod. 


9 Cf. Acts 8:1, 4. m2 Cf. Acts rz: 19 ff, ts Cf. Acts ro: 1 ff. 1 C/, Gal. 1:13 f.3 
20 Cf. Acts 8:5 fi. 13 Cf. Acts rz: 92. %6 Cf. Acts 10: 444. Phil, 3:6. 
ex Cf, Acts 8: 06 ff. 14 Cf. Acts 11: a5. 17 Cf. Acts 11: 2 ff, 
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ériyvaciw ayayelv, os Oepudrarov pev xjnpuca Tob Xpiorod xara 
mans yevérOa THs oixoupdvns, trepBarely 5é Arravtas tH rept 
TovTOU G1rovdy, MeTa TOAAHS Te THS mpoOuulas éErxdaOar way oTt- 
oy troujcat Kal rradelv, ws Gravras Sibdkew avOparrous dtravrwy 
dy) adepevous TOV AoLTaV Xpicrov tryjoacOa. cwripa re Kal 
Tavrov avtois aitioy Tay ayabav. rovovTouv yap de"? SidacKd- 
Aou Tois EOveow, 5 €E dceBotds Kal wapavdpou yvouns yapire 
tpodyrws cwdels mrpoOtipws fuerr€ Tots Overt yapite cwlope 
vous? trapadiddvar tiv evoéBeav. 

3. WoAA@y méev ody Kal pwddra ye avayKxalwy Oo paKxaptos 
Aovnas xabéxaora Sujynoww Kal opédpov Tols evoeBela mpooay- 
éyew éorrovdaxdor Si8acKanrlav werolnta. éf’ Grace Se éxeivo 
Hariora Sa THs wapovons Huds edldake ypadis, Gres tas 
Qtroppnrois otxovopias te Kal SiatdEeos Tod aylov mvevparos 
cuvéotn 76 8) Xphvat Tapa waow avOpwrros Thy Kata Xpiorov 
jomtelay Te Kal aywyny Si<y>a THS vomiKhs waparnpy- 
aews atrdons xpateiy. Tovrou 8% Tod Adyou KaTa THY YyeEYo- 
vulay aur@ Tov aylov mvevparos ydpiy Oo paKdpios mpodoTH 
Ilatros: dred yap Sa tTav aroctdAwy "lovdalous mpocay- 
Gnvar ty evoeBela yéeyovey eis evdeEw Tis mpds Tov vdpoy 
oikedTnTOS TAY Kata Xpiotdyv, ws env, pdvey Te exelvous em) 
THS VOPLKAS aywoyns hv avdyen, os av pn peraBadcpevoe Tod 
apdabev Adyou tors &€£ "lovdalwv mpocerAnrvOdras atroarjoceay 
THs evoeBelas, avayxalws Toy waKaptoy él TobTo IlavAov 7 Oela 
Tpoexeipiaaro yapis, Keywpiopevas Slya TIS vouiKhs TapaTnpy- 
cews KnpvTrovTa Tots GOveot THY evodRerav>** @ b% Kal TOUS aTro- 
ordXous ody Tos KaTa THY lovdalay atract peTa THS TpoaonKovons 
rafews cuprpndous yevécOar tapecxevace TO Trvedua TO GryLov.”? 
xal yap érole mpos tavtTny padora thy didacKadlay avroy 
akidmiorov To Stdxtny GvTa mperepov Kal gdovavta Kata Tav 
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109 Oeppwrarov cod. | 112 dt6déyv avous: cod.—dmrdyrwy e conj., cod. dwd ray. 


114 Towvroy cod. vid. | 119 xadexa cod.—woednpoy cod. | 120 érrovdaxder cod.— 
Sidacxarelay cod.— é¢’ drace cod. in abbrev.— éxelyw cod. | 123 wap waow cod. 
in abbrev. | 124 da cod., dlya conj., oi Il. 133, 154. | 125 rodrov conj., cod. 
ovrov. | 131 mpoednAvOéras cod. vid. | 133 mpoexeipyoaro cod. — xexwpteapevos cod. 
134 @ 8h conj.; atdy cod. ut vid. | 137 Stdacxadelay cod. | 138 mwpwrepoy cod. 


19 Cf. Heb. 7: 26. 20 Cf. Ephes. 2:5. ar C/. Acts 15:6 ff. 22 Cf, Acts 15:98 f.; Gal. 2: ro. 
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Xpicrod pabnrav eri tiv evoéBeav peracrhvar, ove dv ye 
avrodD <TovU> Tocadta wirép tov vduou mpdrepoy Kata Tis 
evoeBelas TeroApnKdros voy Taira avr’ éxelvwv éEropdvou Siddbac 
<tTexal> ywploa tavredas Tis tod véuou modirelas THY 
Xpicrod pabntelav, et py tn’ avrns Biacbels ris adrnOelas 
anéatn pev Tay mpoTépwr, érl tavrny é petéorn. Sia TovTO 
kat o Aovxas mpdrepoy péev avtod tTHv Kata THS evoeBelas brrép 
Tov vopsouv youn éxriBerar: per exeivo S€ Tv KAjow Ta TE 
inrép THs evoeBelas map’ avtod yeyovdra Aéye: KabeENs, riva Te 
Tov Tpdtrov Tois EOverw Aype TAS ‘Pouns yeyovws trapédmxe Thy 
evo'éBevap. 

IV. ov puxpoyv pévro: rod BiBAlov peépos eis Hv tepl rov- 
Tov avaracas Siujynowv, ovrw Sé tiv Ernv cumrrepavas ypadnr, 
as av éyoupev €& adris eiddvar, tras pev ard “lovdalwy o Tis 
evoeBelas npEaro Adyos, Grrws Sé él ra EOvn perernrvder €& 
éxelvoy Slya ths Tod vowov Tnpyoews trrodeEdpeva THY evoc- 
Bevav, xara 5 Trodroy Toy oKoTréyv THY Trapovoay Hiv éxTiOerat 
BiBrov, fvirep ovy épunvedoar mpoOduevor viv rrepacdpeba, ws 
dv 4 Oela yapis dvd@, ob ris cadnvelas wdvov aAAA Kal THS cuv- 
toplas tiv évdeyonevny troujcacOae dpovrida, tovrou ye evexev 
mavra pev dteEidvres, OS av ph TO THS Epunvevopervns BiBrov 
diaréuoimev o@pa, oy dmadaaas be éxriOdvres tas AdEas, eita THY 
Kal’ Exacrov érdyovres Epunveiayv, Mote p11) pos MAKOS exTElvaL 
THY auyypadny, aAAA Kal ToANAYOU wey TOY aTrorTONKOY 
punobdvres SiardEewy, as ere mrpos rovs evavrious ele rrov Kal 
mpos Tovs oixelovs merrolnvrat, \7roAdaxod Sé Kal Trav Sinryi)- 
ceov, [kal] tov radv AdEewy vodv exribdvres pdvov, OF Gua Ty 
cagnvela cal To cbvromov mpoceivar Suvarto TH ypady. 

O pévro. ye paxdpios Aovxds apyny tis BiSdou Trav arro- 
oTONKaY rpatewy Terolntar TAaUTHD. | 


(xpw ).—Pwrwy ra cod., leg. govdrra a ghovdw “be of a murderous disposition.” 
140 ro§ om. cod., add. Blass.— mwpwrepov cod. | 141 éXous cod. = éAwpévov, | 142 Te 


wat mitti potest; Blass xwploa: re. | 144 ap cod. | 145 mpwrepoy cod. | 146 exeww 
cod. | 147 ‘yeyorwra cod. | 156 BiBdoy cod. (?) item 159 BBAlov. | 157 cagdimas 
cod. | 160 Sarduoier vid.; Ropes legit dca ré oe pell. | 161 éxrHvarcod. | 163 dtardtewy 
cod., non quadrat ad xpds rods évavrlovs.—etrerov cod. | 164 werolnyre cod. | 165 «at 
del. censuit Blass. | 166 wpoofva: cod. 
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I, Long ago, indeed very long ago, by the grace of God we finished the 
commentary upon the gospel of the most blessed Luke, and accordingly 
without delay sent to thee the book as thou didst request by letter, O most 
admirable Eusebius, of all bishops most dear to me, by that writing discharg- 
ing my obligation to the blessed Eusebius who was at that time living, and 
who not only bore the same name as thou but had also the same zeal for vir- 
tue; and indeed he was also succeeded by thee in his ecclesiastical dignity. 
And you both have had like zeal for the sacred Scriptures, so that you man- 
ifested like desire for the labors of the blessed Luke which he expended in 
the writing addressed to Theophilus, dedicating to him both the gospel and 
the Acts of the Apostles. For he requested from us the commentary upon 
the gospel, intending, no doubt, later to ask also from us one upon the Acts 
of the Apostles ; but thou prizing very highly the possession of the interpre- 
tation of the gospel, didst desire that the exposition of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, still lacking, be undertaken by me. 

II. Now that the blessed Luke composed this writing, it is not difficult for 
him who does not merely superficially glance over the sacred books to see ; 
but it would be well that the scope of the book be set forth by us also; for 
the gospels afford us accurate knowledge of the economy (of salvation) and 
the (ideal of) conduct which are according to Christ ; in what manner he was 
begotten, what were the circumstances which attended his birth, how sub- 
mitting with great fidelity to the conduct prescribed by the law until he was 
thirty years of age, he came to his baptism, initiating the new covenant in 
prototype, the reality of which is the resurrection but the type of which is 
Christian baptism, as this symbolizes both death and resurrection according 
to the saying of the blessed Paul which saith, “As many of us as were bap- 
tized into Christ Jesus were baptized into his death; we were buried 
therefore with him through baptism into death, in order that as Christ 
was raised from the dead through the glory of the Father, so we also might 
walk in newness of life. For if we have become united with him by the like- 
ness of his death we shall be also by that of his resurrection.” For it is mani- 
fest that in the baptism with which the Lord Christ was baptized our baptism 
was accomplished ; with which therefore he commanded the apostles also to 
baptize men throughout the world, since indeed he himself having withdrawn 
from the conduct that is according to the law set forth the gospel way of life, 
having chosen disciples whom he thought adapted to his teaching, and having 
set forth the laws which were especially adapted to such way of life, and thus 
having by wonders and various words and deeds rendered them fully recep- 
tive of the grace of the Holy Spirit, by which grace now especially they 
received all knowledge with accuracy and were made competent for the 
instruction of the whole world, as the Lord himself saith in the gospels, ‘‘ Yet 
many things I have to say but ye cannot bear (them) now; when he, the Spirit 
of truth shall come he will lead you into all truth,”’ and in the Acts of the 
Apostles, ‘But ye shall receive power when the Holy Spirit is come upon 
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you, and ye shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem and Judea and Samaria 
and unto the ends of the earth.” And to all these things as a crowning con- 
clusion he added the resurrection, which is a token of the general resurrec- 
tion of men, but above all of the new creation in which all creation is to be 
recreated with men—‘“If any man is in Christ he is a new creature. The 
old things have passed away, behold all things have become new.” But this 
(z. ¢., the resurrection, or perhaps the new creation) we learn perfectly from 
the gospels when the Lord Christ rising from the dead commanded his own 
disciples to transmit to all men the faith in him —‘‘ Make them disciples, 
baptizing into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit "— 
and to teach them that they should observe with carefulness all things which 
he has commanded. But it remained for us to learn in what manner it was 
possible for the disciples to bring these things to accomplishment, since it was 
a wholly new thing and altogether incredible that fishermen, born in the 
country, acquainted only with the language of the Syrians, altogether uned- 
ucated, twelve in number, should fill the world with a story so incredible that 
aman crucified in Judea rose from the dead, giving to all men assurance of 
the resurrection. 

III. (1) On this account the blessed Luke, in addition to the writing of 
the gospel, composed this book for us, teaching how the Lord Christ has 
ascended into the heavens and how the Holy Spirit has come down upon his 
apostles, and in what way by his grace it became possible that the whole world 
should be filled with the teaching of Christ, and in what order God has 
wrought these things with much wisdom, having formerly brought Jews to 
piety (2. e., Christianity) in order that it might be evident that the way of life 
and the faith which are according to Christ are not opposed or hostile to the 
ordinance of the law or rather to the God who put forth the law; and-having 
after this with mysterious dispensations sent forth upon the rest of men the 
instruction in piety in many and very various ways ; and first by the scattering 
of many of the pious in consequence of the things that happened in respect 
to Stephen ; as a result of which then Philip brought piety (Christianity) to the 
Samaritans and taught it also to the eunuch from Ethiopia; and certain 
Cyprians and Cyrenians came as far as to Antioch teaching thethings of Christ 
not to Jews only but also to Greeks; and when they that were in Judea 
learned these things they were astonished at that which had taken place, and 
sent Barnabas, who by his own words confirmed what had previously been 
taught them, and taking along Paul as a fellow-helper of the word, by his 
assistance brought it about by further teaching that at Antioch the disciples 
were first called Christians, for the manifestation of the law then in force, 
and that they renouncing all others chose to cleave to Christ only. And in 
the midst of these things the divine grace of the Holy Spirit brought Cor- 
nelius and those with him from the Gentiles, through the blessed Peter, to the 
doctrine of piety (Christianity), by clear and very fearful manifestations, 
making it plain to all that this even had been decreed by God concerning the 
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Gentiles in order that no place for gainsaying might be left for those who 
from among the Jewish Christians wished to strive against these things. 

(2) Many ways, therefore, as I said, God used to this end, not all of which 
there is now time to enumerate, but we shall learn about them when we come 
to details: as last and greatest, however, this, that with all force he drew from 
the law itself its most zealous advocate and the one most hostile to the teach- 
ing of Christ—I mean the blessed Paul —and led him to the knowledge of 
himself so that he became the most zealous herald of Christ throughout the 
whole world, and exceeded all in his zeal for him, and with great eagerness 
chose to do and suffer anything whatever so that he might teach all men that, 
relinquishing all others, they should regard Christ both as Savior and as the 
author for them of all things which are good; for the Gentiles had need of 
such a teacher, who being plainly rescued by grace from an opinion godless 
and contrary to law, was then ready to transmit piety (Christianity) to the 
Gentiles that were to be saved by grace. 

(3) Therefore the blessed Luke has composed a detailed narrative of many 
things very necessary to know and a teaching useful to those who are zealous 
to devote themselves to piety; but above all things through his present writing 
he taught us this especially, how by the mysterious dispensations and ordi- 
nances of the Holy Spirit it came to be necessary that among all men 
the Christian conduct and way of life should prevail apart from all legal 
observance. Now this doctrine the blessed Paul represented according to 
the grace of the Holy Spirit which was given to him; for since through the 
apostles Jews were brought to piety (Christianity) for the demonstration of 
the relation of Christians to the law, as I said, and it was necessary for them 
to continue in the legal way of life lest abandoning the former teaching they 
should lead those who were proselytes from among the Jews away from piety 
(Christianity), the divine grace was constrained to appoint the blessed Paul 
to this work, that wholly apart from legal observance he should preach piety 
(Christianity) to the Gentiles ; and the Holy Spirit caused that the apostles 
also, together with all those (Christians) who were in Judea should with 
befitting readiness (or perhaps: obligation=the contribution for the poor 
of Jerusalem) agree with him. For precisely this made him in his task 
of teaching most worthy of credence, that having been formerly a persecutor 
and having spoken against the disciples of Christ, he had turned to piety 
(Christianity), who indeed having ventured so much formerly on behalf of 
the law against piety (Christianity), would not have chosen now to teach 
these things instead of those, viz., to separate Christian discipleship wholly 
from the legal conduct, if he had not been compelled by the truth itself and 
so abandoned the former things and went over to this doctrine. Therefore also 
Luke set forth first his(former) opinion which was against Christianity and in 
favor of the law, and after this he relates in order his calling and the things 
which were done by him on behalf of piety (Christianity), and how, having 
gone even to Rome, he delivered piety (Christianity) to the Gentiles. 
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IV. But having used no small part of the book for the narrative concern- 
ing these things and having thus composed: the whole writing in order that 
we might be able to learn from it how the preaching of piety (Christianity) 
began among the Jews, and how from them it passed over to the Gentiles, 
they having without the observance of the law received piety (Christianity) — 
with this purpose, then, he put forth the book before us; which purposing to 
interpret we shall now try as the grace of God shall grant us, to give the 
necessary attention not only to clearness but also to brevity. On this account 
we shall on the one side investigate everything, in order not to mutilate the 
body of the book which is to be explained, and on the other hand shall not 
copy out all the sentences adding thereto the detailed interpretation, lest we 
unduly extend the writing; but recalling in many places also the explana- 
tions of the apostolic men which they have made, whether to their opponents 
or else also to their own people, and in many places also the narratives (we 
will be satisfied) to give only the meaning of the sentences, so that together 
with clearness there may also be brevity in the writing. 

Now the blessed Luke makes the beginning of the book of the Acts of the 
Apostles as follows: 


This introduction to the Acts of the Apostles, as can be readily 
seen, consists of four main parts: 
1. The introduction and dedication. 
2. The recapitulation of the gospels. 
3. The statement of contents of the Acts of the Apostles. 
(2) The mission of the first disciples. 
(4) Paul. 
(c) The gospel among the Jews and the Gentiles. 
4. The principles of the ensuing interpretation. 


This last part, especially the closing sentence, shows clearly that 
we have here not an independent prologue, but merely the introduc- 
tion to a commentary, which unfortunately does not seem to be pre- 
served in the manuscript. The plan of this commentary seems to 
have been this: a continuous explanation of a certain portion of the 
text was given; the text itself was not always quoted explicitly and in 
full and then commented upon, but was often merely incorporated in 
the form of a paraphrase into the exposition. This seems to be 
the meaning of the somewhat difficult closing paragraph, the only one 
that (as Professor Blass remarks) is not well and clearly written. The 
real explanation of the difficulty, however, may be that we are not 
sufficiently acquainted with the terminology of the school and period 
to which he belonged. Our author explicitly states that he follows 
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the hermeneutical method which, in distinction from that of the 
glossarists and catenists, laid’: most emphasis upon the understanding 
and exposition of the connection of thought; perspicuity and brev- 
ity are the objects that he rightly sought for. Quite in harmony 
with the method of ancient exegesis, he also, as it seems, sharply 
distinguishes the speeches from the narrative portions ;* one need 
but recall the statement of contents of the gospel of Mark by Papias, 
“ Christ’s sayings and deeds.”’** Our author is by no means a novice 
in the art of exegesis, for he informs us that he has already written a 
commentary on the gospel of Luke on the same principles, and we 
can discern from his whole method of handling his subject the trained 
master of interpretation, who wrote with rare mastery of his language. 

From the point of view of linguistics we may mention especially 
the wealth of particles,” so characteristic of classic Greek literature, and 
so unusual in the later period; and the structure of sentences, often 
quite complex, but always thoroughly finished. There is scarcely a 
pev in this prologue without a corresponding 6€, though the latter is 
sometimes separated from the former by many lines. ‘Triple periods, 
in which, however, two parts usually appear in close connection, are a 


10 r&p dwoorohnGy dSuaddgewy (instead of which the codex, to be sure, uses the more 
common d:ardgewy, which, however, in connection with wpds robs évayrlous is meaning- 
less) —7@yv Supyjoewy, 1]. 163 £. 


1 EusEBIuS, &. é. III, 39, 15: Td rd Tol Xpicrol 4 AexOdvra f rpaxGévra. 


1# The following table illustrates this clearly and may at the same time serve as a 
proof for the subsequent statements : 

re kat with noun, ll. 12, 23, 81, 122, 124.—7e «al with predicate, ll. 45, 86, 90, 
108.—v7e.... Te, ll. 14/16, 146/147.—7Te....Kal.... Te, ll. 40-44 with parti- 
ciple—....xal....r7e, ll. 42/43 with noun. 

pev. ... 8@, Il. 28/29, 58/65, 78/82 (wpbrepow pev. ... mer’ éexetvo de), 84/96 
(xal xpGrov wey... . kal tow 3é robrwy), 86/87, 91/92, 104, 106/107, 144, 145/146, 
152/153, 162/164.—[wev. . . . Te, ?] 1]. 60/64.— wey. . . . de... . Te, ll, 24 £., 109- 
III.—pev....7e... . 86, ll. 73-75. 

etre. . . . etre wov xal, 1, 163.— [4 (= or rather), 1. 77], #roz, 1. 80. 

kal phy kal, 1. 8.— wévro, 1, 150; wévroc ye, 1. 167.— Ye, ll. 15, 19, 20, 72, 106, 139, 
15§8.—xal udra ye, 1. 118. 

3%, ll. 39, 44, 85, 100, 113, 123, 125, 155.— Seep oBy, 1. 37; cf. ll. 2/3, 156.— pew 
ody, Il. 19 (8°, 21), 103 (82, 105), 118 (5@, 120).— wev yap, |. 22. 

ay with optative, 1. 21.— ws 4» with participle, 1. 17; cf ob« ay, 1. 139; with (final) 
optative, ll. 79, 130, 152; (condit.) ll. 156/157.— dxws a», 1.64; &xws(= how), Il. 73, 
74, 121. 

&yay, ll. 66, 83, 99; wravredds, ll. 67, 68. 

7d with infinitive, 1]. 67, 123, 138; T@ with infinitive, Il. 84, 105/106. 

tla roy Tpbroy, Il. 24, 65, 75/76, 147/148 ; of. 11. 83/84, 103.— [rh rp rdgée, 1. 77.) 
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peculiarity of our author’s style. The wealth of linguistic resource’* is 
all the more remarkable because the whole piece is scarcely longer 
than Paul’s first letter to the Thessalonians, which, according to the 
ancients, was about 200 orixo..% Only in a few exceptional passages is 
this periodic structure, with its numerous participial constructions and 
intercalated phrases, replaced by a more concise style, and in just 
these passages, ¢. g., the description of the apostolic preaching (at the 
end of chap. 2), does the author’s consummate rhetorical power 
appear. 

The exegetical skill of our author, shown most brilliantly in the 
whole conception of the problem of the Acts of the Apostles, appears 
likewise in some measure in the terminology of which we give 
examples.” 

All this points to one of the great Greek commentators, and it is 
difficult to suppose that such a man should be unknown to us. The 
neglect of the rubricator, who failed to write the superscription with 
his minium, or, perhaps owing to the neglect of a predecessor, knew 
not what he should add here, has deprived us of the name of our 
commentator. It is highly improbable that this was done intention- 


*3 Here belong also the numerous synonyms, ¢. g., katvos (= unheard of) — dmicros, 
1. 67 — dwlOavos, 1. 69; évdvrios — rordmos, 1]. 79/80; wodrol reves kal rorxldot, 1. 83.— 
Furthermore, the interchange of genitive and adjective, and prepositional attributes, 
as, ¢. gs, 4 TOO vdpou wodurela, Il. 25, 142; 7) vopuxh dywyh, 1.130; 7 xara vouoy worirela, 
ll. 39/40. 

™%erlyoe pyy (= 193) is the number usually given; cf. ZAHN, Geschichte des neu- 
testamentl. Kanons, II, pp. 394 ff. 


%%The sacred scriptures commented upon are called: al Oelac ypadal, 1.10; al 
Gelar BiBro., 1. 21 ;— 7a ebayyéNa, ll. 22, 46/47, 58; 7d ebayyéNov (= gospel of Luke), 
Il. 12, 143 % rod ebayyeNlov ypads, 1. 73;— al mpdtas r&yv droorébdwy, 1, 50; al 7. dr. 
mpdteas, 1.12; al drooroXccal rpdéecs, 1]. 15, 17/18; 4 BlBXos rv drocrokxOv wrpdtewyr, 
ll. 167/168 ; —  rapotca ypagdh, 1. 121; 7 wapofca BlBXos, Il. 155/156; 4 épunvevoyéry 
BiBdos, 1. 159; 4 8An ypagh, |. 151; 7d BiBAlov, ll. 22, 150; % wpds Oeddidov ovy- 
yap (= Evang. + Act.), 1. 113 % ovyypadh aurn, 1. 19.—cvyypadhy roeirba, 
ll. 19/20; éwl rs cuyypadis wévous éridelxvve Pat, 1. 11. — éxrlOerBa: BIBdov (to edit), 
ll. 155/156; éxrl@ecOal re (= present, exhibit), 1.146; cuvriOévac BlBAov éxl rim, Il, 
72/73 (#.¢., to write a book in addition to another). — cvvribévac writings éri rpoodrou 
rivds, ll, 12/13, a unique expression = to somebody: dedicated to him; ¢f Latin: 
ad personam alicuius, ¢. g., Gennadius, chap. 47. 

The author is called: 6 paxdpios Aoveds, ll. 10/11, 72, 118/119, 167; 6 paxapid- 
raros Aovxds, 1.2; cf. 6 paxdpws Ilérpos, 1.97; 6 maxdpios Taddos, ll. 30, 107/108, 
126/127, 132; 6 waxdpus Edodfws (a deceased bishop), 1. 5; & Oavuacidérare xal 
wdvreov duol xpoopitéocrare érucxbrwy Evoéfire, ll. 4/5 (addressing a living man). 

‘Our author calls his own work : % BlBXos (#.¢., a copy of the gospel-commentary), 
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ally, as, for example, because the name was obnoxious as that of a 
heretic; for beside the superscription there are lacking also the large 
initial letters, which surely were dogmatically unobjectionable, and like- 
wise the superscription to the preceding prologue. We are thus com- 
pelled to recover the name—at least hypothetically—by the help of 
conjecture. In doing this three points have to be considered : 
I. The author’s own historical statements in the dedication. 

II. The statements preserved to us concerning Greek commen- 
taries on these writings. 

III. The character of the exegesis and of the whole theological 
conception of the author, recognizable even in this preface. 


I. 


The commentary on the Acts of the Apostles is dedicated to a bishop 
Eusebius, whom our author describes as one very dear to him, and 
devoted to the study of the Sacred Scriptures. It is a more important 
fact for us that he calls him the successor to another bishop Eusebius, 
whom — as our author says—he resembled not only in name, but 
also in the striving after Christian virtues and the zeal for the Sacred 
Scriptures. This predecessor induced him to write his commentary 
on the gospel of Luke, while the successor requested him to continue 
it in the case of the Acts of the Apostles. Unfortunately the author 
does not say in what episcopal see we have to look for the two men. 
We should suppose it an easy matter to find two men named Eusebius 
who had occupied the same episcopal cathedra in immediate succes- 
sion, but our knowledge of the ‘history of the Greek church during 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries is so meager that we cannot on 
this basis determine anything with any degree of certainty. Aside 


1.3; 4 yeaph, |. 166 (but yeduua, 1. 3 = letter); ocvyypady, 1. 6 (commentary on the 
gospel); mpds pijxos éxretvar thy ovyypapyy, ll. 161/162; % els TO edaryyédoy épunvela, 
ll. 2, 143 % edayyerexh épunvela, 1.16; 7 e&4ynots roy dwogrodxdy wpdgews, ll. 17/18; 
épunvetery BiBdov, 1. 156; épunvelay cuuwrnpoby, |. 2. 

7a viv (= prologue), 1. 104; opposed to ra xara pépos, z.¢., the running commen- 
tary (Zinselexegese), 11. 104/105; 7 Kad’ Exacrov épunveta, }. 161. 

ras Négas éxriGévar (= interpret), 1. 160; Td» r&v AdEewy voir exriOévat, 1. 165. 7d 
odpa rhs BlBNov Siarduve (== to destroy the connection), ll. 159/160. 

capnvela, ll. 157, 166; cuvropula, ll. 157/158; 7d cbvropor, 1, 166.—ocxords rob 
AcBXlov (= argumentum, 2. ¢., contents, with the doctrines contained therein), 1. 22, 
155; oxowdy éxribévat, 1. 22. — xopwyls (== main point): dowep rivd xopwrlda éwrircOévat, 
1. 53. 

rbxos, 1. 29, opp. &pyor, 1. 28 (reality); card wpwrortrwoty, 1.27; obuBoror, |. 30; 
Bhvupa, 1. 54. 
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from the great patriarchal sees there are but few instances in which we 
know the exact Sua8ox7 of a bishopric. The names of most bishops 
are known to us only in connection with some church council, and this. 


knowledge does not extend beyond a certain year. 
We know somewhat more only of the following seven Eusebii: 


1. Eusebius of Rome, A. D. 309-310 (1).* 

2. Eusebius of Czsarea, ca. 313-339 (23; G. 452 c). 

3. Eusebius of Nicomedia, 325-342 (60; G. 442 c). 

4. Eusebius of Emesa, Phoenicia Secunda, 341-359 (35; G. 435 @). 
5. Eusebius I of Samosata, 361-379 (77; G. 436 c). 

6. Eusebius of Dorylzeum, ca. 448-451 (34; G. 446 ¢). 

7. Eusebius II of Samosata, 480-490 (78; G. 436 c). 


As attending synods are mentioned also: 
A. D. 325, Zhe Council of Nicea. 


8. Eusebius of Miletus (57; G. 448 a, M. II, 695 @). 

g. Eusebius of Antioch, by the Mzander in the province of Caria (11; G. 
447 ¢, M. Il, 695 @). 

10. Eusebius rapocxlas ‘Ioavporédews (Pitra, anal, sacr., 1V, 461 ”. 191). 


A.D. 341, Zhe Counctl of Antioch. 


11, Eusebius of Gadara (41; G. 453 ¢4,; M. II, 13072). 
(As well as Nos. 3 and 4 of this list.) 


A. D. 343, Synod of Sardica. 
12. Eusebius, bishop in Palestine (67; Athan. I, 169 d@, M. III, 69 a). 
A. D. 343, Conciliabulum of Philippopolis. 


13. Eusebius of Dorla (= Doryleum?, Eufenius ab Dorlani: M. III, 
138 @). 


%6 The numerals 1, 23, etc., refer to the list in SMITH AND WACE, Dictionary of 
Christian Biography (Vol. II, pp. 303-75, London, 1880), where ninety-four bishops 
by the name of Eusebius are given. This number, it is true, could easily be reduced 
for our purpose, inasmuch as all the western bishops and those previous to A. D. 300 
and later than A. D. 600 do not come into consideration. There are also in these lists, 
aside from minor incorrect statements, some mistakes, as, for instance, 1) the mention 
of a Eusebius, sedis incer¢td (2) at the synod of Sardica, 347 (to be corrected to 343 A. 
D.). Athan. I 133==M P G 25, 337 means, no doubt, Eusebius of Nicomedia. 2) The 
Eusebius of Gabala (40; G 424 2) mentioned bv SMITH AND WACE as attending the 
council of Constantinople, 381, is fictitious; M III, 568 d, mentions Domnus Gaba- 
lensis as immediate successor to Eusebius Chalcidensis. G. indicates the columns in 
Gams, Sertes Lpiscoporum; M.== Mansi, Sacrorum Concthorum nova collectio; this 
last-mentioned work is the main source for our knowledge of the names of these 
bishops. 
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14. Eusebius of Magnesia, on the Meander in the province of Asia, 
(53; G.444.4, M. III, 139 3). 
15. Eusebius of Pergamos (72; G. 444 4; M. III, 139 a, ¢). 


A. D. 359, The Synod of Seleucia. 


16. Eusebius of Sebaste (Samaria) (79; G. 453 4, M. III, 324 a). 

17. Eusebius of Seleucia Pieria (80; G. 433 ¢, M. III, 321 4). 

18. Eusebius, seats incerti, deposed (3; Socr. 4. e. II, 40; Athan. I, 

26 ¢). 

é A. D. 381, Zhe Council of Constantinople. 

19. Eusebius of Epiphania in Syria Secunda (36; G. 436 6, M. III, 
568 @). 

20. Eusebius of Olba in Isauria (63; G. 438 6; M. III, 570 2). 

21. Eusebius of Chalcis in Coele-Syria, ordained by Eusebius of Samo- 
sata, A. D, 378 (26; G. 433 ¢; M. III, 568 2). 

A. D. 431, The Council of Ephesus. 


22. Eusebius of Aspona (18; G. 441 6; M. IV, 1128 a, 1217 3). 

23. Eusebius of Clazomenz (28; G. 444 c, M.IV, 1216¢, also A. D. 
449: VI, 873 ¢,; also A. D. 451: M. VI, 573 4, 945 a, 1085 c). 

24. Eusebius of Heraclea Pontica (43; G. 442 ¢, M. IV, 1128 a, 1213 ¢; 
also A. D. 449: VI, 874 a). 

25. Eusebius of Magnesia pr. Sipylum (54; G. 444 c,; M. IV, 1216 e; 
also A. D. 449: VI, 873 ¢). 

26. Eusebius of Nilopolis (61; G. 461 ¢c,; M. IV, 1128 ¢, 1220 @, also 
A. D. 449: VI, 874 ¢ [Iuliopolis] ). 

27. Eusebius of Pelusium (71; G. 460¢, M. IV, 1128 @, 1220 4, also 
A. D. 449: VI, 874 a). 

A. D. 449, Latrocintum of Ephesus. 
In addition to Nos. 6, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, also: 

28. Eusebius of Doberus (Topiritanus) in Macedonia (33; G. 429 4, M. 
VI, 847 a, 930 4, also A. D. 451: M. VI, 577 @, 952 @, VII, 161 8). 

29. Eusebius of Ancyra (8; G. 4414, M. VI, 836 ¢, also A. D. 451: 
M. VI, 565 ¢, 861 ¢). 

A. D. 451, Zhe Council of Chalcedon. 
*In addition to Nos. 23, 28, 29, also: 

30. Eusebius of Apollonia in New Epirus (12; G. 404 a, M. VI, §77 ¢, 
949 ¢, VII, 161 a). 

31. Eusebius of Jabruda in Phoenicia Secunda (45; G. 435 a, M. VII, 
169 a). 

32. Eusebius of Maronopolis in Mesopotamia (55; G. ?; M. VII, 165 @). 

33. Eusebius of Seleuco-Belus in Syria Secunda (81; G. 436 5, M. VI, 
569 4, 944 4). 

34. Eusebius of Cottina in Pamphylia (M. VII, 406 3). 
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A. D. 458. Signers of the Synodical Epistles to Emperor Leo, referring to 
the murder of Proterius at Alexandria. 
35. Eusebius of Abida in Phoenicia Secunda (6; G. 435 @, M. VII, 
559 @). 
36. Eusebius of Arethusa in Syria Secunda (14; G. 436 45, M. VII, 
551 ¢). 


In addition to these we find mention of: 


37. A. D. 257-270, Eusebius of Laodicea in Syria Prima (48; G. 434 ¢). 

38. A. D. 362-370, Eusebius of Casarea in Cappadocia (24; G. 440 @). 

39. A. D. ca. 400, Eusebius, bishop in Palestine (68; see Epzst. Synod. 
Theophili Alexandrini. Hieron., ep. 92). 

40. A. D. 400, Eusebius of Valentinianopolis, in Proconsular Asia (90; 
G. 444 a, see Palladius, Dia/., pp. 126-40). 

41. A. D. 406, Eusebius, bishop in Macedonia (51; Chrysost., ef. 163, 
Innocentius I, ef. 17). 

‘ 42. A. D. 420, Eusebius, bishop in Armenia (15 ; cf. Theodoreti efistudla, 

76). 


A few others, that, however, scarcely come into account, are: 


43. A. D. 518, Eusebius of Larissa in Syria Secunda (49; G. 436 6; M. 
VIII, 1098 a). 

44. A. D. 536, Eusebius of Cyzicus (32; G. 445 a; M. VIII, 11432). 

45. A. D. 536, Eusebius of Paleopolis in Asia (66; G.?; M. VIII, 
1146 e). 

46. A. D. 553, Eusebius of Tyre (89; G. 434 4; M. IX, 173 @). 


From this list of forty-six names we can only throw out four, 
inasmuch as we know that their predecessors as well as their successors 
have different names. These are: Eusebius of Rome (1); of Czsarea 
(2); of Caesarea in Cappadocia (38); and of Emesa (4). Among the 
rest we find the name Eusebius repeated for the same see in only one 
instance; two Eusebii held the bishopric of Samosata (5 and 7), but 
they were separated by a hundred years. Besides this Eusebius I of 
Samosata (5) ordained illegally the bishop Eusebius of Chalcis (21, see 
Theodoret, Azs¢. eccles., V, 4, ed. Vales., p. 198). Yet it is scarcely 
permissible to interpret in such general manner the expression found 
in our prologue: d:ddoxov ris éxxAnoworuyns mpoedpias ce edé~aro 
(é5dfaro ? ). 

These scanty materials in determining our author's friend, to whom 


27 Even in this case it is not certain whether Agapius was the immediate prede- 
cessor, or Agricolaus, who would then stand between the two. 
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he dedicated his commentary, must needs lead to a non Uiguet, and con- 
sequently we gain from this source no conclusive information concern- 
ing the author himself. 


II. 


If now we turn our attention to the question what commentaries on 
the Acts of the Apostles we know to have existed in the Greek church, 
we find that for the solution of this question also nothing has as yet 
been done. For little is gained from the few titles of leading works 
that are usually quoted in modern commentaries.” The best help is 
afforded by the catena, but here we must be on our guard lest we 
number among commentators of the writing in question all names 
mentioned there; ¢. g., there is no doubt that the three fragments of 
Theodore of Heraclea, mentioned in Cramer’s Catena in Acta Apos- 
tolorum (Oxon., 1844, p. 145, 3, 9, 12), refer to his well-known com- 
mentary on Isaiah. If now we combine the quotations in catene and 
all accounts of commentaries handed down to us, we gain approxi- 
mately the following list : 


A. D. (¢a.) 250. Origen. Only homilies to the Acts are certified ; 
Jerome, De vir. illustr., 17; of. Harnack-Preuschen, Geschichte der alt- 
christlichen Litteratur bis Eusebius, 1, 373. (The commentary mentioned 
there, after Verderius, is no doubt the result of a blunder.) 


A. D. (ca.) 300. Pamphilus of Caesarea. The well-known &xdeots xepa- 
Aalwy rdv rpdtewr, which passes in some manuscripts (Coisl. 25 [Ac. 15], Barb. 
VI, 21 [Ac. 81]) under the name of Pamphilus, is more correctly ascribed to 
Euthalius. 


[(?) Eusebius of Emesa; mentioned by Fabricius. ]*9 

A, D. (ca.) 350. Didymus “the Blind,” ed. by J. Chr. Wolf in Anecdota 
greca, T.1V, Hamburg, 1724, from a catena. 

A. D. (ca.) 370. Ephrem Syrus, preserved only in an Armenian catena ; 
Venice, 1839. 8vo. 

A, D. (¢a.) 380. Diodorus of Tarsus, according to Suidas. 

A. D. (ca.) 400. Theodore of Mopsuestia. (See below.) 

%® The best list of commentaries on the Acts of the Apostles, known to me, is 
given by the very learned Hamburg professor, Io. ALB. FABRIcIusS, in his work, so 
important for the history of missions, Sa/utaris ux Evangeltit, Hamburg, 1731, 


pp. 71 ff. I am indebted to Professor Drews, of Jena, for calling my attention to 
this book. 


19 There is probably meant here Eusebius of Ceesarea, who, however, is the author 
ef a commentary on the gospel of Luke only, but not on Acts. 
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A. D. 400-401. Chrysostom: 55 homilies; ofera ed. Montfaucon, IX, 
1731. 

A. D. (ca.) 400. Severianus of Gabala (+ after 408), perhaps author of 
homilies; cf Gennadius, chap. 21. 

(?) A. D. (ca.) 430. Hesychius Presbyter (+ 433); fragment of catene. 
Migne, Patrol. greca, 93. 

[A. D. (ca.) 440. Cyrill of Alexandria. The fragments of catene are 
probably not derived from a commentary on the Acts.] 

[A. D. (ca.) 440. Theodoret of Cyrus. The same may be said with still 
greater certainty here.] 

A. D. (ca.) 440. Theodotus of Ancyra, a partisan of Cyrill; fragments 
of catene. 

A. D. (¢a.) 450. Ammonius of Alexandria, fragments of catena. 

After A. D. 500. Andreas of Czsarea in Cappadocia; scho/za, also to 
Acts, in cod. Athous 129. S. Pauli 2 (Ac. 374, Gregory, p. 650); cf. Ehrhard 
in Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur (Iwan Miiller’s 
Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, Vol. 1X), 2d edition, p. 130. 
Andreas is also the name of the compiler of the catena in cod. Coisl. 25 
(= Ac. 15, Gregory, p. 618), Sec. X, and Oxon. Nov. coll. 58 (= Ac. 36, 
Gregory, p. 621), Sec. XII, which Cramer published in Catena, T. III, Oxon., 
1844. 

A. D. (ca.) goo. Leo Magister: Scholia to Matt., Luke, John, Acts, and 
Cath. Epp.; cf Ehrhard, 4. ¢., 131, No. 4. 

(Date unknown) CEcumenius: fragments in the following work : 

Tenth century (?). @cumenius-Catena, edidit Morellus, Par. 1631 ; Migne, 
Patrol, greca, 118, 119. 

A. D. (ca.) 1078. Theophylact, archbishop of Achrida in Bulgaria, Ed. 
Foscari, Venice, 1754-63, wholly dependent upon the preceding. 

(?) Nicetas of Naupaktos. Manuscripts mentioned by Ehrhard, /. ¢., 
137. 

(?) Anonymi hom. 54 breves in cod. Vindob. 45, 4to, fol. 1-101"; Lam- 
becius, III, 63. 


This list, of course, does not pretend to be complete, for it is very 
probable that a reference may have escaped me. And, above all, it is 
very doubtful whether we have any knowledge of all the commentators 
on the Acts of the Apostles; and whether, perhaps, many anonymous 
scholia are not the work of still unknown exegetes. In view of this 
we must speak with a great reservation in attempting to say who among 
the persons mentioned above was the author of our prologue. 

At the very outset we must exclude the Byzantine authors of com- 
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mentaries after 500 A. D., for they represent, in the great majority of 
instances, recensions wholly dependent on the earlier exegetical mate- 
rial, of value only in so far as they have preserved fragments of their 
predecessors of the classic period of Greek theology, otherwise lost. 
Compare the excellent description which Ehrhard has given of this 
exegesis in Krumbacher’s Geschichte der byzantinischen Lttteratur, 2. 
Aufl., 1896, pp. 122 ff. 

But also among the commentators preceding the fifth century we 
have to reject a considerable number. In the case of many, among 
these Cyrill and Theodoret, it cannot be shown at all that they ever 
composed a commentary on the Acts of the Apostles; others again, 
é. g., Origen and Chrysostom, have left us only continuous homilies 
on this book, the nature of which excludes our prologue as an intro- 
duction; and again, commentators of the Alexandrian school, Didy- 
mus, Cyrill, Theodotus of Ancyra, and others, are decisively excluded 
by the character of the theological conceptions which pervade our pro- 
logue, which, it may be said here by way of anticipation, is strictly of 
the Antiochian school. This and the masterly character of the com- 
mentary lead us to think above all of Diodorus of Tarsus, or his yet 
more famous pupil, Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

To the former Suidas, Lexicon, sub voce Arddwpos (ed. Bernhardy, 
I, 1, 1379), following a catalogue compiled by Theodore Lector, 
ascribes, among other works, and especially after a chronicon, correct- 
ing the Eusebian chronology (xpovexév dtopfovpevoy 76 opdApa. EiceBiov 
rov Llaydinrov epi rev xpdvwv), two volumes: eis ra 5 edayyéAu and es 
ras mpdfeas Tov drocroA\wv. 

Among the fragments of catene collected in Migne, Patrologia 
graca, T. 33, there is none at all belonging to writings on the New 
Testament, and although there are, as far as comparison is possible, 
several linguistic points of contact with our prologue, we nowhere find 
that originality of expression and conception which characterizes our 
document. 

On the other hand, any one of the more numerously preserved 
fragments of the exegetical works of Theodore, ¢. g., his prologue to 
the commentary on the minor prophets,” shows a surprisingly close 
linguistic relationship to our fragment.” 


™Mal, Nove Patrum Bibl, VII, 1854; ed. VON WEGNERN (1834), pp. 3 ff. My 
citations are from this edition. 

**To mention only a few points, I call attention to wddar nal rpéwadas, p. 4, 
128; cat phy nal, dep ofy; very often pév— dé; the combination Gepawelas re xat 
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To this may be added the decisive weight of an external testimony. 
The existence of a commentary of Theodore on the Acts of the 
Apostles is variously attested ; in particular during the fifth cecumenical 
(or general) council, the second Constantinopolitanum, there were 
read, at the fourth session, held May 12 (or 13), A.D. §53,% a number 
of extracts from Theodore’s writings, and among these, beside pas- 
sages of the commentaries on the gospels of Luke and John, also a 
passage from ‘the first book of his commentary to the Acts of the 
Apostles : 

“XVI Eiusdem Theodori ex commento quod est in Actus Aposto- 
lorum libro primo, in quo dicit quod baptizari in nomine Jesu Christi 
simile est scripto illi quod baptizati sunt in Moyse, et vocari Christianos 
simile est illi quod vocantur Platonici et Epicurei et Manichei et 
Marcionistz ab inventoribus dogmatum’”’ (Giov. Dom. Mansi: Sacro- 
yum Conciliorum nova e¢ amplissima collectio, Florence and Venice, 
1759-98, Vol. IX, p. 209 ¢.)—-indeed a very incorrect regest of the 
ensuing passage, which nevertheless reminds us vividly of that por- 
tion of our prologue which treats of the name of the Christians. Still 
more striking is the at times almost literal agreement of the text of 
the quotation with thought and language of our prologue: “Ille 
autem dixit, oportere pcenitentiam agentes eos pro crucis iniquitate 
et agnoscentes saluatorem et dominum et omnium auctorem bonorum 
Jesum Christum, quomodo propter ista peruenit et assumptus est de 
diuina natura, in ipsum quidem fidem suscipere et eius discipulos fieri 
ante omnia ad baptisma accedentes quod et ipse tradidit nobis prz- 
formationem quidem habens sperationis futurorum, in nomine autem 
celebrandum patris et filii et sancti spiritus. Hoc enim quod est: u# 
baptizsetur unusquisque in nomine Jesu Christ, non hoc dicit, ut uoca- 
tionem que in nomine patris et filii et sancti spiritus est relinquentes 
Jesum Christum in baptismate uocent, sed quale est hoc quod in Moyse 
baptizati sunt in nube et in mari, ut diceret quia sub nube et mari 
fEgyptiorum separati sunt liberati eorum seruitute ut Moysis leges 
attenderent, tale est: ¢¢ baptizetur unusquisque in nomine Jesu Christi 
ut cum ad ipsum accessissent tamquam saluatorem et omnium bonorum 
auctorem et doctorem ueritatis ab ipso utpote auctore bonorum et 
doctore ueritatis uocarentur, sicut omnibus hominibus quamcumque 
sectam sequentibus consuetudo est ab ipso dogmatis inuentore uocari, 
yudboews ; always 6 derwérns Xpurrés. Especially characteristic is the transition from 
the introduction to the exegetical part, following it: Apxeras 52 ovrus. 

= Cf. HEFELE, Conctliengeschichte, II, 1856, p. 846. 
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ut Platonici et Epicurei, Manichei et Marcionistze et si quidam tales 
dicuntur. Eodem enim modo et nos nominari Christianos iudica- 
uerunt apostoli tamquam per hoc certum facientes quod istius doc- 
trinam oportet attendere; sic quod et ab ipso datum est susciperent 
baptisma in ipso quidem primo constitutum qui et primus baptizatus 
est, ab ipso autem et ceteris traditum ut secundum pee eee 
futurorum celebretur.” *3 

Thesame passage is found as capitulum XVII, followed bya detailed 
refutation in the constitutio of Pope Vigilius, which he issued from 
Constantinople the fourteenth of May of the same year, and for which 
he used a selection from the works of Theodore almost identical with 
the one read at the council of Constantinople (Mansi, /.¢., p. 744; 
and Hefele, II, 856f.). Also Pope Pelagius II (A. D. 578-90), in his 
third letter to Elias of Aquileja-Grado and the other bishops of Istria, 
makes reference to this same passage (Mansi, /. ¢., 443 a; Hefele, II, 
893). 

It is to the Syrian fathers, however, that we owe a more accurate 
knowledge of the writings of Theodore “the exegete,” a title with 
which they rightly honored him. Already Ibas, the well-known 
Edessene, we are told, had his writings translated into Syriac, for 
which he was reproached by his adversaries. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that as late as the fourteenth century a learned Nestorian, Ebed- 
Jesu, the metropolitan of Zoba and Armenia (Tf 1318), was able to 
incorporate a list of thirty-six writings of Theodore into his rhymed 
catalogue of 200 Syrian authors, in which it constituted chap. 19. This 
catalogue has been published by Assemani in his Bidtotheca orientalis, 
Tom. III, 1, 3-362, together with a Latin translation and excellent 
notes. We give herewith the whole chapter treating of Theodore’s 
writings, only using instead of the rhymed language the more con- 
venient tabular order, as found in the occidental lists of writings. In 
addition to the inaccurate title, Ebed-Jesu always mentions the num- 
ber of volumes (répot),* and very wisely also the names of persons to 
whom they were dedicated, which, for the purpose of identification, 
may be of greatest service. Ebed-Jesu (Assemani, pp. 30-35) writes as 
follows: 

83 This is also given in FRITZSCHE, Theodort Eptscopi Mopsuesteni in Novum Tes- 
tamentum Commentariorum qua reperirt potuerunt, Turici, 1847, pp. 43 f. 


4 réuot are more extensive than the books (SlSdot); ¢f Birt, Das antike Buch- 
wesen, p. 28. Thus the first rouos of Theodore’s Commentary to Genesis consisted of 
seven books; Photius, d2d/zotheca cod. 38; the two réuot adv. Eunomium of 25 Aéyo; 
tbid., cod. 4. 
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Theodorus Commentator composuit XLI tomos qui sunt Prophet centum 

et quinquaginta (¢. ¢., according to Assemani: tantz molis sunt ut centies et 

quinquagies libros Prophetarum maiorum minorumque superent) quorum 


unusquisque capitibus triginta comprehenditur : 


I, 


Commentarius in librum Geneseos 


tom III] ad Alphzum. 


2. Commentarius in Davidem (2. ¢., 
Psalmos) tom V ad Cerdonem et fratrem. 
3. Commentarius in XII Prophetas tom II ad Tyrium. 
4. Commentarius in Samuelem tom I ad Mamarianum. 
5. Commentarius in Job tom II ad Cyrillum Alex- 
andrinum. 
6. Commentarius in Ecclesiastem tom I ad Porphyrium. 
7. Commentarius in Jesaiam tom I 
8. Commentarius in Ezechielem tom I 
go. Commentarius in Jeremiam tom I 
1o. Commentarius in Danielem tom I 
11. Commentarius in Mattheum tom II ad Julium. 
12. Commentarius in Lucam tom II ad Eusebium. 
13. Commentarius in Johannem 
14. Commentarius in Actus Apostolorum tom I ad Basilium. 
15. Commentarius in Epistolam ad ad Eusebium. 
Romanos 
16, Commentarius in II Epistolas ad 
Corinthios tom II ad Theodorum. 
17, Commentarius in Ep. ad Gal., 
Eph., Phil., Col. ad Eustratium (?) 
18. Commentarius in I] Ep. ad Thes- tom V 
salonicenses ad Jacobum. 
19. Commentarius in II Ep. ad Timo- 
theum ad Petrum. 
20. Commentarius in Ep. ad Titum et 
ad Philemonem ad Cyrinum. 
21. Commentarius in Ep. ad Hebrzos ad Cyrinum. 
22. Liber de sacramentis, s. de fide 
23. Liber de sacerdotio tom I 
24. Liber de spiritu sancto tom II 
25. Liber de incarnatione* tom I 
26. Libri adversus Eunomium * tom II 
27. Libri adversus asserentem pecca- 
tum in natura insitum esse” tom IT 


Eévoplou dv Néyos xe’ (x Kal’ N6you, cod. 177). 


awpos rods A¢yorras dice xal ob yrdun rralew rods dvOpdrous . . 


5 GENNADIUS, De viris illusty., chap. 12, ed. Richardson, p. 65: “de incarna- 
tione domini libros quindecim, ad quindecim milia versuum continentes.” 
*§ PHOTIUS, d26/., cod. 4: dveyrdcOn Geoddpov ’Arvrioxéws twép Bacgidelov xara 


97 PHOTIUS, 626/., cod. 177: dveyvdoGn BiBdrlor ob 7 éxvypadyh’ Geoddpou 'Avrioydws 


. » vy Abyors e’. 
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28. Libri adversus magiam* tom II 
29. Liber ad monachos ~ tom I 
30. Liber de obscura locutione tom I 
31. Liber de perfectione operum tom I 
32. Adversus Allegoricos tom V 
33. Pro Basilio ™ tom I 
34. De assumente et assumpto tom I 
35. Margarit (¢. ¢., epistole) tom I 
36. Sermo de legislatione tom I 


Owing to the fact that only a very few fragments of the works of 
Theodore have been transmitted it is now impossible accurately to 
test the statements of Ebed-Jesu; for instance, the text of the com- 
mentary on minor prophets, the only one preserved entirely in the 
original Greek, does not show the name of Tyrius as the person to 
whom it was dedicated. It appears, moreover, from other indications 
that the main preface to the whole work, which undoubtedly contained 
the dedication, has been lost. In this ‘‘prologue’’ may have stood the 
passage read at the fifth cecumenical council: ‘ex principio commenti 
quod in duodecim prophetas scripsit abnegans prophetias de Christo 
esse preedictas” (Mansi, /.¢., p. 211 @). This passage is not found in 
our present text.® 

In like manner the Latin prefaces to the minor letters of Paul do 
not contain the names mentioned by Ebed-Jesu. Here also we must 
suppose that the translator, or redactor, omitted some material. The 
name “‘Cerdo,’’* which Ebed-Jesu mentions in connection with the 
commentary to the Psalms, is undeniably found in Theodore’s preface 
to his work De Historia et Allegoria. This preface has been pre- 
served for us by Facundus, bishop of Hermiane (Gallandi, B76/. Max., 
XI, p. 698; Patrol. Lat., 67, 762a@). On the whole we may in general 
trust the statements of Ebed-Jesu, of course without denying that at 
times he may have been mistaken. 

We are concerned only with what he says about the gospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles. Here is the verbatim translation of Assemani: 

28 PHoTius, 426/., cod. 81: Geodwpov wep rijs év Tlepold: payucfis nal ris 4 19s edce- 
Belas Siadopa, év AGyors rpicl. 

9 According to Photius it appears to be identical with (26) adversus Eunomium. 


2A, Mal, Scriptorum veterum nova collectio, 1 (1825), p. xxvii, and A. VON 
WEGNERN, Zheodort Antioch. qua supersunt omnia, 1 (1834), p. xvi, would rather 
place this passage in the lost introduction to the commentary on the Psalms. But why, 
then, charge the author of this selection from Theodore’s works with such inaccuracy ? 


* This name is not given in SMITH AND WACE’Ss Dictionary. 
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Matthzum uno tomo Actus Apostolorum ad Basilium 
explicavit ad Julium ; uno commentatus est tomo. 
Lucam et Johannem Epistolam quoque ad Romanos 
Duobus tomis ad Eusebium ad Eusebium exposuit. 


Our prologue shows that its author dedicated two commentaries to 
two Eusebii, the one on the gospel of Luke to the older, that on the 
Acts of the Apostles to his successor. In Ebed-Jesu’s list we have 
three commentaries of Theodore dedicated to a Eusebius, namely, 
those on the gospel of Luke, the gospel of John, and the epistle to the 
Romans. It appears to be almost like a provoking accident that the 
commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, standing between the last two, 
was not dedicated to a Eusebius, but to a Basilius. Is this really the 
case? or may we not have here merely a mistake of Ebed-Jesu or of 
one of his predecessors ?* 

It appears to me certain that we have here a case of transposition 
of the Acts and the gospel of John, occasioned by the author's desire 
to preserve as far as possible the traditional order of the canon. The 
two rdéuo contain the gospel of Luke and the Acts of the Apostles; 
alongside of these the commentary on the gospel of John*? occupied a 
much more independent place. And thus I suspect that this was 
dedicated to a Basilius, while the two were dedicated to an older and 
a younger Eusebius. We have to make, therefore, only a very slight 
correction in Ebed-Jesu’s list of the writings of Theodore, in order to 
obtain a testimony that our prologue is the introduction to the com- 
mentary of Theodore of Mopsuestia on the Acts of the Apostles dedi- 
cated to Eusebius, better than we could have dared to wish for. 


Ill. 


Theodore’s authorship of the prologue is confirmed finally by an 
analysis of the theological conceptions expressed in it. 


32 We do not know the history of Syriac literature well enough to enable us to say 
whether Ebed-Jesu compiled his catalogue on the basis of personal inspection of The- 
odore’s works, or whether he has simply collected it out of earlier sources. The well- 
known relation of Jerome to the Church History of Eusebius inclines us to accept the 
second as more probable. Assemani consulted, in addition, a similar Arabic catalogue 
of authors compiled by the Egyptian presbyter Abulbarcat, the son of Cabar, which, 
in his judgment, contained an imitation of that of Ebed-Jesu. This Abulbarcat men- 
tions of Theodore especially: “ Expositionem quarundam epistolarum Pauli et Actuum 
Apostolicorum " (Assemani, /. c., pp. 3 and 30). 

3 Chabot announced in 1895 an edition of the Syriac translation of this com- 
mentary. I know not whether it has been published. At least I have not yet 
seen it. 
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The special points of controversy concerning Christology, so fre- 
quently discussed in the fifth century, are, to be sure, not mentioned 
in it. This very fact, however, may point to Theodore as the author 
of the discussion, inasmuch as this controversy was imposed upon him 
from the outside, rather than grew out of his own religious position. 
Proof of this is amply furnished in the fragment of the second book of 
Theodore’s work On the Incarnation, published by Fritzsche in the 
Liricher Universitats-Programm of 1847, pp. 5 ff.: “Sed mei fratres, qui 
eiusdem mihi matris filii sunt, dicunt mihi, etc., . . . . sed uehementer 
doleo quia mei fratres heec mihi dicunt, ut loquar in ecclesia, que non 
est possibile dicere bene sapientes.” Theodore proceeds throughout 
on the basis of the veritable humanity of Christ: ‘homo Jesus, similiter 
omnibus hominibus, nullam habens differentiam ad homines eiusdem 
generis preter ea que gratia ei dedit.”’ (Jdid., p. 6, ll. 3-6.) In the same 
manner our prologue speaks only of the human actions of Jesus, whom 
the author always designates 6 Seowdrns Xprords (11. 36, 59, 74), just as 
Theodore did (in Oseam, pref. 2; Wegnern, p. 5, et freg.). Only in 
one quotation does he use the time-honored traditional 6 xvptos év rots 
ebayyeAiows poi (Il. 46f.). He speaks of the fact that Christ was gen- 
erated (éréy@y, 1. 24, just as rexOevras, 1.68, of the apostles); and of the 
peculiar circumstances connected with his birth (ra wept riv yewwnow 
airov yeyovdra, ll. 24f.; and compare the expression ra sept tov Srédavov 
yeyovora, 1. 85). Especially important and characteristic is, further- 
more, the view that Christ during his first thirty years submitted com- 
pletely to the law (td ris rot vouov roditelas axpi THs Tpraxovraerods 
qAtkias pera mwodAns Suayeyovws rHs axpiBeias, 1]. 25-7). Only when he 
had completed this period did he exhibit in himself the new ideal of 
life (rov evayyeAkdv éredeixvuto Biov) and by the choosing of his disciples, 
and the setting up of laws corresponding to this ideal, provide for its 
spread (ll. 40f.). His words and miracles simply serve the purpose of 
rendering the disciples susceptible for receiving the Holy Spirit 
(ll. 43-4). Throughout, emphasis is laid upon the activity of the Holy 
Spirit (4 rod dyiov rvevparos xapis, 11.44, 76 ; 9 Gela. rod dyiov wrvevparos xdpis, 
1. 98; % Geta ydps, 132 f ; 157); this is also a characteristic peculiarity of 
the theology of Theodore. The death of Christ is to the author of no 
special significance whatever. He even employs a form of statement 
almost unparalleled in a fourth-century Greek theologian : drt dvOpwaos év 
"lovdaig cravpwhels dad vexpOv dvéorn (1.70). This resurrection is the main 
point (l. 53), inasmuch as it is both the assurance of the universal resur- 
rection (Il. 28, 53f., 71), and the antecedent of the ascension, and the 
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corresponding descent of the Holy Spirit (ll. 74f.), a conception well 
grounded on Acts 2:33. Compare on Il. 44 ff. the fragment ex “bro de 
incarnatione published by Sachau: Zheodort Mopsuestia Fragm. syr., 
1879, p. 63: “post resurrectionem autem, cum discipuli a spiritu per- 
ducerentur, tum reuelatione quoque cognitionem perfectam accipie- 
bant.” 

When our author says of Christ that he is to be regarded as savior and 
author of all blessings for his followers (cwripd re xai airiov abrots mavrwy 
tov dyaGov, ll. i113 / 14), he has especially in mind two blessings: the new 
ideal of life and the resurrection, or, as he expresses himself in another 
place in imitation of Pauline phraseology, the new creation (1. 55), in 
which also the whole creation is to participate together with mankind 
(cf. Rom. 8:19 ff.). He sees this effectively foreshadowed in the resur- 
rection of Christ, in the description of which he uses the deep thought 
of Paul concerning the connection of Christian baptism with Christ’s 
death and resurrection. And when he calls the dvaoracis the épyov of 
the new covenant, and baptism its type, whose prototype, again, is 
Christ’s own baptism, it is evident that by this word épyov he means 
“realization” or “reality.” Of far greater concern to our author, how- 
ever, than the blessings of Christianity still lying in the future is that 
other practical side of it: the new Christian ideal of life, the evangelic 
life, as he calls it (6 evayyeAuxés Bios, 1. 40; 6 rototros Bios, 1. 42; % Kara 
Xprorov émdypia xai riots, 1. 81; 4 Kara Xpirrov woditeia re Kai dywyy, 
ll. 123 f.). On the one side Christ has exemplified this in his own life 
(éredeixvuto, 1. 40; this is also said in the second part of the phrase 
q xara. Xpiorov olkovopia tre Kat woAtreia, in which olxovoyia refers to the 
other element of salvation divinely constituted in the person of Christ); 
and on the other side he has taught it (4 rod Xpicrod didackaréa, ll. 77, 
107, to which corresponds ra xara Xpirrov éxdddoxev, |. 89). For 
although this ideal of life is free from the spirit of Old Testament 
legalism (8ixa ris vopsuns raparnpyceus, ll. 124, 133 {.; or dixa THs TOD vomov 
Typyoews, 1. 154), it is itself nevertheless also based upon “laws” (1. 
41; of. 6 rote vouos, Il. 94-5). Paramount with the belief in Christ, 
expressed in the trinitarian formula of baptism, is the keeping of his 
commands (ll. 60-65; a free rendering of Matt. 28:19, 20). 

Our author’s style reminds us strongly of the pastoral epistles, and 
with this resemblance is probably to be associated the important part 
given to the conception of the etoéBaa, which in many instances can 
only be accurately rendered by the word “Christianity.” This is also 
seen in the equivalence of such formulas as: ry cioeBeig rpocavexa, 
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ll. 119 f£., and rp Xpior@ wpocavéyey, ll. 95 f.; eboeBeis, 1. 85, and of 
xara Xpurrov, |. 129; or  Xpwrov paPyreia, 1. 143. Our author says 
rv evoeBeaav Sddoxey, 11. 86-7; xypirrey, 1. 134; wapadSdvas, 11. 86,117, 
148; as well as trodéyec Oar, 1.154; Ty eboeBeig or To THs etoeBelas Adyw 
aporayey, ll. 79, 127 £.; 98 (cf. 1. 153), and droorjcal twa ris eboeBeias, 
ll. 131 f. The etoéBea is to him a schooling (xaidevors) for mankind 
(ll. 82-3). 

Following the train of thought of the Acts of the Apostles our 
author distinguishes sharply between this evo¢Beu, Christianity, and the 
Old Testament law (i7ép rod vopov— xara ris eboeBelas, 1. 140); he calls 
the pre-Christian position of Paul doeBis xai tapdvopos yvopn, 1.115. Yet 
he is very careful to avoid a misconception which would favor the Mar- 
cionite heresy, on the one hand tracing the law back to God as its 
author (r@ Tov vopov éxOévre Ge, 1. 80) and on the other hand strongly 
emphasizing the acceptance (oixedrys) of the law not only by Christ 
during his early period of life (1. 26), but also by the first Christian 
converts from Judaism (ll. 78 f., 128 f.). 

The purpose of the Acts of the Apostles (its oxomds, l. 155, and 
compare ll. 150 ff., a favorite ‘terminus technicus with the Antiochian 
theologians) consists according to our author— and we must say that he 
is wholly right in this view— mainly in the presentation of the wonderful 
ways of God (dmrdppyrot oixovopiat, 1. 82), by which was made possible the 
passing over of Christianity from the Jews to the Gentiles, and, at the 
same time, the complete deliverance from subjection to the Old Testa- 
ment law. That this transition could not be accomplished by a com- 
plete break with the law, but that God made use of many ways to 
bring it about, our commentator correctly explains, precisely in the 
manner of the author of the Acts of the Apostles himself (ll. 83-4). 
For that reason he begins by carefully enumerating all pre-Pauline 
missions to the Gentiles (ll. 84—104) and then strongly emphasizes, in 
the spirit of Acts, chap. 15,% the assent of the mother church to the 
Pauline missionary principles (ll. 134-6). At the same time he does 
full justice to the unique significance of Paul as the missionary to the 
Gentiles xar’ eoyyy (ll. 137-144) and praises him in a manner that is 
rhetorically most effective (ll. 105-17). 

3% The use of the expression pera THs rpoonxovens rdéews in this connection is not 
quite clear. He either intends to distinguish the several categories: apostles, leaders 
of the congregation, and the congregation (after Acts 15:6, 7 Peter; 12 wAOos; 13 
James; 22; cf. Gal. 2:2, war’ [lav 8 rots doxofeww), or rd&s has the well-attested 


meaning: enactment, decision, command (¢. g., 4 To? pépou rdécs, Plato, Demosth.), 
and refers then to the prescription in the apostolic decree, perhaps also to Gal. 2: 10. 
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It may perhaps be said that the development of Christianity in the 
apostolic age was nevertheless somewhat different from what the author 
represents it to have been; that the passing of Christianity from 
Judaism to the Gentiles was not accomplished so harmoniously as it 
appeared to the author, who conceived of it as the work of divine 
providence; that, in fact, sharp conflicts had occurred, of which, by the 
way, our author is by no means ignorant (1. 101); but we cannot 
apply to any of the Greek commentators the standard of modern crit- 
ical methods. Even their greatest and most critical genius— for such 
was Theodore indeed—was biased in that direction, and to him the 
‘Acts of the Apostles’’ was the primary historical source for the apos- 
tolic history, and what can be done on the basis of this source in the 
way of obtaining a clear picture of the conditions of that time our 
author has certainly succeeded in doing within the narrow bounds of 
our prologue. Living at a period when Christianity was supreme in 
the whole Roman empire, when the greatest minds had willingly 
placed themselves in its service, and when apologetics had been almost 
completely silenced by the controversies within the church, accom- 
panying the final establishment of the christological dogma in the 
church, our author has yet put the question to himself and to his 
readers how it became possible to build up from so small beginnings 
with such material so gigantic a structure (Il. 65f.). The very fact of 
propounding such a problem is to be considered an eminently scien- 
tific performance on the part of a Greek theologian of that period. 

It remains yet briefly to gather together from the prologue all the 
data concerning the New Testament used by the author and its textual 
conditions. This is in some cases of decisive importance for literary 
criticism. Here we may congratulate ourselves on having attained 
already well-established results; for the outcome of our following 
investigation is in general quite meager. 

Of the Oeia: ypadai or BiBAo (Il. 10, 21) our author mentions the gos- 
pels (ll. 22, 58), a phrase at that time, to be sure, frequently used, even 
when only one of the four gospels is meant (just as here, ll. 46 f.: 
6 Kiptos éy rois eiayyeAios = John 16:12f.), in direct contrast to the 
earlier period, when even all the four together were designated ro ctay- 
yé\uov. He mentions in particular the gospel of Luke, on which he 
had written a commentary, and quotes Matthew (28:19; Il. 62f.) and 
John (16:12 f.; ll. 48f.), evidently from memory, for he omits in Matt. 
28:19, wdyta Ta €0vy, and places atrots before Barri{ovres, and mentions 
vs. 20 only in a paraphrastic manner. In quoting John 16:22 he 
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uses the wholly unique eiweivy instead of A€yew tuiy or tiv Aeyav. We 
must of course not allow ourselves to use this as a variant reading for 
the purpose of New Testament textual criticism. Twice he quotes 
from letters of Paul, viz., Rom. 6: 3-5 (Il. 31 ff.), without a noteworthy 
variant, and 2 Cor. 5:17 (il. 57), with the additional words ra qayta, 
so commonly found in the Antiochian text of the New Testament. 
We have already mentioned above that his entire conception reminds 
us in manifold ways of that of the pastoral letters. No mention is 
made of the catholic epistles and the Revelation. This, to be sure, is 
of no importance considering the brief compass of the prologue, but 
corresponds exactly with Theodore’s otherwise well-known attitude. 
The prologue deals with the Acts of the Apostles; and yet we learn 
very little from it concerning the text used by the author. The only 
quotation, Acts 1:8 (Il. 51 f.), reads pou paprupes like all the texts except 
N BAC Ory; the omission of év zdoy, or rather racy, before ‘Iovdaig 
may be explained on the basis of a free, careless quotation. It is note- 
worthy that our author calls the book always at mpdfeas tr&v droordé\wy 
(1. 50), ab ray drocrdAwy mpd£es (1. 12), ab droorodKkal mpagers (Il. 15,17 f.), 
4 BiBAos r&v drocroNKav mpdfewr (11.167 / 8). Itseems that, as far as we 
know the early literature, in Alexandria both titles, rpdfas and mpafes rv 
droordAwv, were used, while in Antioch only the latter. Furthermore, it 
appears to be a characteristic of our author, especially noticeable in the 
writings of Theodore, to use the adjective paxdpios in connection with 
the names of all the sacred writers (Ilerpos, 1. 97; TatAos, ll. 30, 107 f., 
126 f.,132; Aovxdas, ll. 10 f., 72, 118 f.,167; cf. 6 paxapwraros AouKds 
in the introduction, 1. 2, and also the phrase 6 paxdpios EivoeBus of a 
deceased bishop), while the adjective ays is used only of the Holy 
Spirit. Likewise we know that Theodore, ¢. g., in his commentary on 
the minor prophets, speaks of 6 waxdpios Aavid (Wegnern, pp. 4, 128), 
6 paxdpios “IwyA (p. 128), 6 paxdptos Ooneé (p. 129), 6 paxdpios “Apes (p. 
169), etc. Still another apparently small matter may be mentioned, 
viz., the emphasis on the idiwrevew of the apostles (cf Acts 4:13). 
Although met with often (¢. g., Eusebius, 4. ¢., III, 24: 3), this is nowhere 
else so strongly emphasized. It is, moreover, a unique feature of the 
representation in our prologue that only a knowledge of Syriac is 
ascribed to the apostles (1. 68). This points to a man who, in distinc- 


35 ROBINSON, £uthaliana, p. 16, has called attention to the importance of this 
title for the Euthalian question; to his remarks I will add that, of the only two pas- 
sages containing mpdéeas ray drooré\wy quoted by Robinson from Euthalius, the one 
is directly quoted and the other borrowed from Eusebius, 4. ¢. II, 22, 1 and 6. 
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tion from the Greek language, of which he makes such masterly use, 
looked upon Syriac as the country dialect, z. ¢., to an Antiochian. It 
may also be said that the author shows correct historical knowledge if 
by Syriac here he means the vernacular language spoken in Palestine 
at the time of Jesus, the Aramaic, in distinction from the Hebrew of 
the Old Testament, which existed then as the sacred tongue only. 
Thus Diodorus, ¢. g., distinguishes between Svpo and “EBpata, 6 Svpos 
and 6 ‘Efpaios, as two different texts of the Old Testament. (Migne, 
Patrol. graca, 33, 1563 ¢, 1573 @, 1575 ¢, a, 1577 4, ¢, @.) 


If we should go into further details, many more phrases of our 
prologue could be traced also in the other writings of Theodore, still 
extant. Yet there is no need of doing this. What has thus far been 
said will, I assume, amply prove my suggestion, expressed also on a 
former occasion,” that our prologue is a fragment of a work of Theo- 
dore. This being so, the commentary to the Acts of the Apostles by 
this exegete, xar’ éfoxyv, hitherto treated very slightingly, receives at 
once great importance. The date of its composition, to be sure, cannot 
be determined on the basis of the prologue; but we can say so much 
that it must belong to a late period of Theodore’s literary activity, 
because the author refers to his commentary on the gospel of Luke as 
having been written a long time ago. Theodore was probably born 
toward the middle of the fourth century. When scarcely twenty years 
old he began, we are told, his literary activity with the commentary on 
the Psalms. Not before A. D. 392 does he appear to have become 
bishop. After having held this office for thirty-six years, he died about 
A. D. 428. This long literary activity gives ample room for the wdAcu 
koi rporada of our prologue, without assigning our commentary to the 
very last years of Theodore’s life, when dogmatic controversies probably 
influenced him to a much larger extent. 

Yet even more important than this precise location of a single 
writing of Theodore’s is the observation that, notwithstanding the 
reproach of heresy, laid upon him by the orthodox church of the 
Justinian age, even as late as a hundred years after his death, though 
not without meeting with violent opposition, his writings have not been 
destroyed so completely as one might suppose and as was formerly 
believed by many. A careful research and examination of the cateng 
will certainly yield also for this commentator some valuable material. 
It would be highly interesting to find out from what source the writer 


% Centvalblatt fir Bibliothekswesen, Vol. X, February, 1893, pp. 57 £. 
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of our codex Neapolitanus in the twelfth (or perhaps even in the tenth 
or eleventh) century took this prologue. We can hardly suppose any 
connection of it with ‘“‘Euthalius,’”’ even if Mill’s well-known supposi- 
tion” that Euthalius in his prologue to the epistles of Paul alluded to 
Theodore as his source really rested on a sounder foundation than is 
actually the case. The only question now is whether the writer of the 
codex had still before him the entire commentary of Theodore, or— 
and this is by far more probable— whether he found this fragment in 
one of his examplars as an independent*prologue to the Acts of the 
Apostles. One might feel provoked at the scribe, or his predecessor, 
for having saved for us only this introduction, instead of copying the 
entire commentary. Yet rather let us be thankful to him for having 
preserved at least so much for us; for we can justly say that such an 
introduction forms one of the most valuable parts of a commentary, 
the knowledge of which should stimulate us to further research and 
investigation. Contrary to their own will and intention, later writers, 
though fully persuaded of Theodore’s pernicious and dangerous influ- 
ence, have nevertheless unwittingly preserved many fragments of his 
writings which for the history of exegesis are far more valuable than 


all their other compilations together. 


ERNST VON DOoBSCHUTZ. 
UNIVERSITY OF JENA. 


37 Gregory also seems to agree with this, Prolegomena, p. 159. 


% Entirely without foundation is Cyrill’s theory that our prologue was written by 
Euthalius, for which reason he attributes to him also a commentary on the gospel of 
Luke. 
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THEOLOGISCHER JAHRESBERICHT. Unter Mitwirkung von Dreyer, 
Ehlers, Everling, Ficker, Furrer, Hasenclever, Hegler, Kind, 
Kohlschmidt, Lésche, Liidemann, Marbach, Mayer, Pléth- 
ner, Siegfried, Spitta, Sulze, Troeltsch und Woltersdorf, 
herausgegeben von Dr. H. HoLtzmann, Professor in Strass- 
burg, Elsass, und Dr. G. KRrUGER, Professor in Giessen. 
Sechszehnter Band, enthaltend die Literatur des Jahres 1896. 
Braunschweig und Berlin: C. A. Schwetschke & Sohn; 
New York: G. E. Stechert, 1897. Complete, M. 20. 


Erste Abtheilung: Exegese, bearbeitet von SIEGFRIED und HoLtz- 
MANN (pp. I-156). Ejinzelpreis, M. 6. 


WITH usual promptness and punctuality, the sixteenth volume of 
this well-known yearly report hasappeared. Part 1, ‘“‘ Exegetical Theol- 
ogy,” is, as hitherto, treated by Professor Siegfried for the Old Testa- 
ment, and Professor Holtzmann for the New Testament and early 
Christian literature. The work is indispensable to every student 
of the Old and New Testament. About two-thirds of this first 
part is given to the literature on the Old Testament, which again is 
divided into the following twelve great divisions: I, “Oriental Lan- 
guages, Literatures, etc.,’’ comprising Egyptology, Assyriology, Arabic 
and Ethiopic, Aramaic dialects, Phoenician, Semitic paleography, and 
manuscripts. In the report of most of these branches the author must 
needs rely on reviews and the opinions of others, specialists in Egyptol- 
ogy, Assyriology, etc. It would undoubtedly enhance the value of this 
first part if the chapters on Egyptology, Assyriology, etc., could, in the 
future, be intrusted to specialists along those lines, as was done in 
Jastrow’s Jahresberichte fir Geschichtswissenschaft. When we come to 
the other eleven divisions : II, ‘‘The Text of the Old Testament ;’’ III, 
‘“‘ Hebrew Lexicography and Etymology;” IV, ‘‘ Hebrew Grammar ;” 
V, “Old Testament Introduction;” VI, “Literary Criticism of the 
Old Testament ;”’ VII, ‘‘Old Testament Interpretation ;’’ VIII, “ His- 
tory of Israel;” IX, “Geography and Archeology ;” X, ‘‘ Later Jew- 
ish History and Literature, Talmud, Aggada, and Midrash, Post- 
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Talmudic Literature, etc. ;” XI, ‘History of Israelitish Religion,” and 
XII, ‘Old Testament Theology ””—we recognize at once the master 
in his chosen field, the scholar to whom every one of these branches is 
thoroughly known, and who can speak with authority. The literature 
on the New Testament (pp. 105-56), as treated by Holtzmann, is 
another masterpiece of mosaic work in summarizing the main books 
and articles of the year 1896, on every subject touching the New Tes- 
tament. Of special interest to the student of the New Testament are 
the summaries on the gospels as a whole and in detail (pp. 112-23). 
W. Muss-ARNOLT. 


Zweite Abtheilung: Historische Theologie, bearbeitet von LUDE- 
MANN, KROGER, FICKER, LOSCHE, HEGLER, KOHLSCHMIDT und 
FURRER (pp. 157-477). Einzelpreis, M. 7. 


I GIivE the title in full, because it is the best statement of what 
may be found in this part, and of the large partnership of scholars 
engaged in preparing it for us. The part is entirely devoted to the 
literature of church history in the larger sense of the term. The titles of 
books, pamphlets, and review articles on this general subject, published 
in 1896, are presented in more than a hundred minor divisions. More 
than two thousand titles are given. A few of them are repeated, as 
they belong to more than one of the minor divisions. The editors are 
acquainted chiefly with German publications, and Germany produces 
for them far more than the whole world besides. Yet the most impor- 
tant publications of other countries are noticed. The /akhresbericht is 
chiefly a bibliography, as only about one-fourth of the books and arti- 
cles, the titles of which are given, are referred to in the descriptive 
notes. The notes are frequently so brief that they possess little real 
value. The few books and articles which contribute something to 
our knowledge are usually discussed more at length. This is not 
always the case, however, and ephemeral writings are sometimes 
noticed, while those of permanent value are overlooked. Somewhat 
greater care might have been taken with the use of capitals in English 
titles. No rule is observed, and the German printer seems to have 
followed his own sweet will. The /ahresbericht is a catalogue of theo- 
logical literature astonishing in its extent, much of which would fall 
quickly from the attention of students if it were not recorded in some 
such form. It is indispensable to those who wish to know what has 
been written on any given theological subject, and there are few theo- 
logical subjects for which it does not guide the student to an abundant 
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literature. Every department of church history has been subjected to 
fresh investigation during the past year, and the very corners of the 
fields seem to have been gleaned. FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


Dritte Abtheilung: Systematsche Theologie, bearbeitet von MAYER, 
TROELTSCH, SULZE und DREYER (pp. 479-632). Einzel- 
preis, M. 4. 

THE aim of the authors of this part is to give an exhaustive survey 
of the more important theological literature of last year—a laborious 
task of such value as to win the gratitude of all students of theology. 
Encyclopedia, and methodology ; apologetics ; philosophical theology, 
cosmology, and anthropology; philosophy of religion and theological 
Principienlehre; psychology of religion ; dogmatics ; ethics—these are 
the topics which will also indicate the scope of the work. An exam- 
ination of the year’s literature would indicate that theological interest 
was specially directed to (a) the problem of method in theology; (4) the 
agelong controversy as to the relation between knowledge and faith, 
and (c) the new question of the psychology of religion. An American 
must be forgiven for feeling a little sensitive over the dependence, 
constantly charged by the authors, of American scholars upon the 
German and French. Thus, Van Dyke’s Gospel for an Age of Doubt 
reflects Hermann; James’ W27/ to Believe echoes Renouvier, etc. But, 
without doubt, these are cases of parallelism without dependence. 
The English work which has attracted most attention seems to have 
been Balfour’s Foundation of Belsef. GEORGE B. FOSTER. 


Vierte Abtheilung: Praktsche Theologie und kirchliche Kunst, bear- 
beitet von MARBACH, EHLERS, WOLTERSDORF, KIND, EVERLING, 
HASENCLEVER und Spitta (pp. 633-779). Einzelpreis, M. 7. 


THis fourth part, devoted to practical theology and Christian art, 
is smaller than some of the other parts, for not very many works on 
these subjects appeared in Germany during 1896. Hence there is 
more room for editorial work, and the descriptive notes are fuller and 
‘more satisfactory than those of the second part. The catalogue of 
works on Christian art is notably brief; only thirty-nine titles are 
given. A few of these represent books of real importance, like 
Schultze’s Kerchliche Archaologie and Detzel’s Chrtstliche [konographie. 

FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


Finfte Abtheilung: Register, containing a full index of 
authors noticed and mentioned, completes the volume. 


On the whole, it can truly be said that nowhere in the field of theolog- 
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ical literature is there a work similar to the Zheologische Jahresbericht. 
From year to year, since its first volume was edited by the late Piinjer, 
in 1881, this excellent publication has gained in size and in value, its 
twenty-one contributors to the present volume belonging to the best 
representatives of theological science in Germany. The great care 
bestowed upon the work by the editors-in-chief, Holtzmann and Kriiger, 
makes these twenty-one parts appear as if written by one and the same 
man; style, brevity, and conciseness, fairness of criticism, and freedom 
from all bigotry and prejudice, characterizing this unique annual report. 
Invaluable as a guide to the student at the present time, its importance 
will be immeasurably enhanced in the days of future generations. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


INTRODUCTION TO PHiLosopHy. A Handbook for Students of 
Psychology, Logic, Ethics, A‘sthetics, and General Philos- 
ophy. By Oswarp Kttpr, Professor of Philosophy and 
‘Esthetics in the University of Wiirzburg. Translated from 
the German (1895) by W. B. Pitussury, Instructor in Psy- 
chology in the Cornell University, and E. B. TITCHENOR, Sage 
Professor of Psychology in the Cornell University. London: 
Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd.; New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1897. Pp. x +256. $1.60. 


THE volume before us is the latest addition to the list of valuable 
German philosophical works which have been made accessible to English 
readers by the labors of the philosophers of Cornell University. The 
significant feature of the present work is its method. There are two 
methods of writing an introduction to philosophy, says Professor 
Kiilpe. The first leads the reader “to phtlosophize by enumerating the 
principal philosophical problems and indicating their solution.” Of 
this sort is Paulsen’s LZinlettung in die Philosophie. The second 
“is characterized by the author’s desire to transcend the narrow 
limits of individual conviction and give the reader a bird’s-eye view of 
the whole extent of philosophy, past and present.” The first “may 
stimulate an occasional student to philosophic thought. .... But if 
one is trying to get some real preparation for this study, to find out 
what has been done in the past . . . . to understand the reasons for 
the divergence of the schools and the significance of the supreme 
effort of our own time toward the advancement of philosophic 
science—then recourse must be had to the second method.” Accord- 
ingly the main body of the present work is devoted to a historical and 
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critical examination, first, of the boundaries of the several philosophical 
disciplines, and, secondly, of the schools of philosophy within these 
separate disciplines. Professor Kiilpe believes that, in a man’s philo- 
sophic thought, we have to look rather for difference of tendency 
within the separate disciplines than for any unitary or all-embracing 
concept. 

We find, therefore, no positive attempt on his own part to establish a 
system of philosophy. Such asystem, he says, is impossible, owing to the 
heterogeneous character of the problems involved. These problems 
are (1) development of a comprehensive and consistent view of the 
universe ; (2) investigation of the presuppositions of science; and (3) 
paving the way for new special sciences and special scientific knowl- 
edge. Within the separate disciplines he states and defends his prefer- 
ences. In metaphysics he considers that the greatest probability is in 
favor of a dualism of matter and mind, the least in favor of materialism. 
Mechanism and finality are to rank as codrdinate conceptions under 
the larger concept of causality. The results of his examination of 
theological metaphysics are purely negative; yet he conceives it the 
duty of metaphysics to “show the possibility of combining a theolog- 
ical hypothesis with all that we know of the universe from other 
sources.’ In epistemology he inclines to criticism—a position that 
admits the possibility of metaphysics, but not in dogmatic form. His 
position toward the world as known is that of phenomenalism, which 
finds in experience both a subjective and an objective content. 

The excellent manner in which Professor Kiilpe has carried out his 
plan of giving us “ a bird’s-eye view of the whole extent of philosophy ” 
need not compel us to accept his estimate of its value as an tntroduction 
to philosophy. One who has already studied philosophy will welcome 
the opportunity here offered him of viewing the study as a whole; but 
the uninitiated, from a want of previous acquaintance with details, will 
find many chapters unintelligible. Professor Kiilpe has well described 
his book as a “ guide to philosophy ;”’ but it is like the mariner’s chart, 
which guides the navigator, but not the landsman. He hardly explains 
the general distrust of philosophy by ascribing it to “ignorance of 
what philosophy is and has been.” Even those familiar with its history 
and problems sometimes share the popular suspicion that the latter are 
the outcome of perverted ingenuity. This suspicion is rather the 
result of a failure to perceive any connection between the problems of 
philosophy and the world of ‘common sense” and natural science. 
A work that made this connection clear — for it can be made clear— 
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would be a most fitting introduction to philosophy, not merely for the 
college student, but for the whole community of educated men. Such 
a work should, as far as possible, avoid the expression of individual 
opinion, but in other respects its method would resemble that rejected 
by Professor Kiilpe. 


. WARNER FITE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE WILL To BELIEVE, and Other Essays in Popular Philosophy. 
By Wi.iiaAm James. New York, London, and Bombay: 
Longmans, Green & Co.,1897. Pp. xvii+ 332, 8vo. Cloth, 
$2. 

THE contents of this volume do not belie its title. It is truly 
described as a series of “‘ essays in popular philosophy.” Whatever Pro- 
fessor James touches he popularizes, just because whatever he touches he 
humanizes. The same qualities of sympathetic insight, of poetic imagi- 
nation, of subtle humor, of rare style, which are familiar to readers of the 
Principles of Psychology, characterize in an even more marked degree the 
present volume, and entitle it, even more unmistakably than its prede- 
cessor, to rank as literature. The charm of the author’s personality 
pervades the book, and, whether we agree with his conclusions or not, 
we cannot help feeling that it is good for us to have made the 
acquaintance of such a soul as that which finds expression in it. Nor 
is the epithet “popular” to be interpreted in the sense which the 
author’s modesty intends it to carry. Although the language is 
untechnical, the thought is severe in its logical sequence ; and, although 
a brilliant fancy plays round the discussion, and relieves it of all 
scholastic dryness, the discussion itself always sounds the subject to 
its depths. Besides, while the volume consists of a series of papers 
already published at intervals extending over nearly twenty years, it 
represents a unity of standpoint and of treatment no less rich than if 
the essays had been written continuously and in the same year. The 
persistence with which Professor James has preached his philosophic 
creed from different texts through all these years can only add to the 
respect with which it is received by readers of the present volume. 

That creed is entitled by the author himself “ radical empiricism,” 
and is opposed by him to “ monism,” whether of the gnostic or agnostic, 
of the idealistic or materialistic, sort. ‘“‘ I say ‘empiricism,’ because it is 
contented to regard its most assured conclusions concerning matters of 
fact as hypotheses liable to modification in the course of future experi- 
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ence ; and I say ‘radical,’ because it treats the doctrine of monism 
itself as an hypothesis, and unlike so much of the half-way empiricism 
that is current under the name of positivism, or agnosticism, or scientific 
naturalism, it does not dogmatically affirm monism as something with 
which all experience has got to square.’’ (Preface.) Radical empi- 
ricism is, therefore, for Professor James synonymous with pluralism, 
as rationalism is synonymous with monism. “After all that reason can 
do has been done, there still remains the opacity of the finite facts as 
merely given, with most of their peculiarities mutually unmediated 
and unexplained. To the very last, there are the various ‘points of 
view’ which the philosopher must distinguish in discussing the 
world ; and what is inwardly clear from one point remains a bare 
externality and datum to the other. The negative, the alogical, is 
never wholly banished.” (Preface.) The argument for radical empi- 
ricism is the argument from the whole of experience as against 
the argument from its parts, or from some of them. The alter- 
native is between an incomplete and a complete anthropomorphism. 
The parts of experience which are sacrificed in all monistic schemes, 
whether transcendental or naturalistic, are the affective and the 
volitional, while exclusive consideration is given to the intellectual. A 
total and unprejudiced view of human experience, on the other hand, 
discovers that knowledge, no less than affection, is subordinate in 
importance to, and exists for the sake of, life and activity. 

Thus the philosophy which the author ultimately reaches is a moral 
and esthetic idealism, as opposed to a merely intellectual idealism. 
Like Mr. Balfour, in his Foundations of Belief, Professor James insists 
upon the needs of the heart and of the life, and is willing to sacrifice 
intellectual to moral and esthetic satisfaction. The result is an 
impressive plea for the rights of the moral and religious consciousness, 
for the validity of our judgments of worth as well as our judgments of 
fact. “A nameless Unheimlichkett comes over us at the thought of 
there being nothing eternal in our final purposes, in the objects of those 
loves and aspirations which are our deepest energies. The monstrously 
lop-sided equation of the universe and its knower, which we postulate 
as the ideal of cognition, is perfectly paralleled by the no less lop- 
sided equation of the universe and the doer. We demand in it a 
character for which our emotions and active propensities shall be a 
match. Small as we are, minute as is the point by which the cosmos 
impinges upon each one of us, each one desires to feel that his 
reaction at that point is congruous with the demands of the vast 
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whole — that he balances the latter, so to speak, and is able to do 
what it expects of him.” (Pp. 83-4.) 

The resulting view of the universe is optimistic, spiritual, and 
theistic. The opposite view—the pessimistic, the materialistic, and 
the pantheistic-—is invalidated from the standpoint of feeling and 
will. The “ will to believe” in a personal God justifies itself to the 
human will, if not to the human intellect; the “reflex action” of 
theistic belief is no less natural, and therefore no less valid, than any 
other and lower form of reflex action or reaction. The “ essential 
features ’’ of such a theistic belief are, first, ‘‘that God be conceived as 
the deepest power in the universe ; and, second, he must be conceived 
under the form of a mental personality. .... A power not ourselves, 
then, which not only makes for righteousness, but means it, and 
which recognizes us—such is the definition which I think nobody 
will be inclined to dispute. .... In whatever other respects the 
divine personality may differ from ours or may resemble it, the two 
are consanguinous at least in this, that both have purposes for which 
they care, and each can hear the other’s call.” (P. 122.) 

Two things will doubtless call forth critical attacks upon the gen- 
eral position thus outlined. First, Professor James gives to the term 
“empiricism” such a novel and rich connotation as to make it include 
a moral and esthetic, if not a merely intellectual, idealism ; a total, if 
not a merely partial, synthesis of the elements of human experience. 
The author would doubtless, however, insist that his philosophy is still 
empirical, inasmuch as it is pluralistic, and the synthesis remains 
rationally incomplete. Secondly, the theoretical and the practical 
problem, it will be urged, are not always distinguished. While it is 
true that “the entire man, who feels all needs by turns, will take nothing 
as an equivalent for life but the fullness of living itself” (p. 69), yet the 
theoretic need is no less real than the practical, and it is often neces- 
sary to distinguish them. This objection is also anticipated by the 
author, who reminds us in his preface that his sermon was, in each 
case, determined by the needs of his audiences, which, being academic, 
had been “fed already on science,” and were hungering for the gospel 
of ‘‘the liberty of believing.” That gospel is impressively summed 
up in the following passage from the essay on “Reflex Action and 
Theism”: ‘From its first dawn to its highest actual attainment, we 
find that the cognitive faculty, where it appears to exist at all, appears 
but as one element in an organic mental whole, and as a minister to 
higher mental powers —the powers of will. Such a thing as its eman- 
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cipation from these organic relations receives no faintest color of 
plausibility from any fact we can discern. .... This is nothing new. 
All men know it at those rare moments when the soul sobers herself, 
and leaves off her chattering and protesting and insisting about 
this formula and that. In the silence of our theories we then seem 
to listen, and to hear something like the pulse of Being beat; and 
itis borne in upon us that the mere turning of the character, the 
dumb willingness to suffer and to serve this universe, is more than 
all theories about it put together. The most any theory about it can 


do is to bring us to that.” (Pp. 140-41.) 
JAMES SETH. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Two Lectures on THEISM (Princeton Lectures). By ANDREW 
SETH. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1897. Pp. ii+ 
64; I2mo. $1. 

THESE lectures, delivered on the occasion of the sesqui-centennial 
celebration of Princeton University, come appropriately from the 
Scottish fatherland, which has been the source of so much of the 
philosophy taught in America, and with especial appropriateness from 
the incumbent of Sir William Hamilton’s chair at Edinburgh. For 
the standpoint taken, though based on other grounds, is in its out- 
come closely akin to the doctrines of the relativity of knowledge and 
of the unknowableness of the Absolute which were maintained by his 
predecessor. The two opposing tendencies of thought characterized 
as pantheism and deism are traced through modern philosophy, and 
criticised for their one-sidedness. Hegelianism is accused of identify- 
ing the Absolute with human experience, in its effort to avoid the 
opposite error of regarding the Absolute as something which does not 
and cannot reveal itself. Bradley’s Appearance and Reality is treated 
as a reaction against such an identification, a protest against the reduc- 
tion of the world to a set of logical categories, a recall of fellow- 
Hegelians from a too narrow humanism to an insight into the vast- 
ness of the sustaining Life that operates unspent throughout the 
universe ; “‘a praiseworthy attempt to treat the life of the Absolute for 
itself as a reality, as the most real of realities.’’ But Mr. Bradley is 
criticised in turn for rejecting knowledge, as relational, and falling 
back upon pure feeling for our best analogy in trying to realize the 
nature of the experience of the Absolute. This speculation leads, not 
to any higher or larger unity, but to the pit of undifferentiated sub- 
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stance out of which Hegel took so much pains to dig philosophy, 
and issues in the statement: ‘‘ The Absolute is not personal, nor is it 
moral, nor is it beautiful or true.””’ This discussion seems to Professor 
Seth to prove afresh that the attempt metaphysically, scientifically, or 
literally to determine the Absolute as such is necessarily barren. 
“There are regions of speculation where agnosticism is the only 
healthy attitude. Such a region I hope to be that of the Absolute as 
such,” but ‘“‘no shadow of doubt need fall on the truth of our experi- 
ence as a true revelation of the Absolute for us.” 

If Professor Seth were not so saturated with the spirit of Sir William, 
he might have said that an “‘ Absolute as such”’ was something that no 
one need ever trouble himself about, and it would have been a wel- 
come addition to his criticism if he had made some attempt at relating 
the practical and emotional sides of experience, on whose symbolic 
truth he would fall back, with the intellectual processes which surely 
must count for something in a true theory of evolution. It is pro- 
foundly true that, as he says, ‘“‘ without the assumption of the infinite 
value and significance of human life, argument about God is simply 
waste of time,’’ but if he had started with an analysis and criticism of 
this assumption, I can but think he would have reached a much more 


satisfying and positive result. 
J. H. Turts. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


BASES OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF, HIsToRIC AND IDEAL. An Outline of 
Religious Study. By CHaRLes MELLEN TYLER, A.M., 
D.D., Professor of the History and Philosophy of Religion 
and of Christian Ethics, Cornell University. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Pp. x+273. Cloth, $1.50. 

Tuis work is, as the title indicates, divided into two parts. In the 
first of these, which is named “Historic Basis of Religion,” four 
chapters discuss various problems connected with the investigation of 
the origin and essence of religion. Thus our author begins by classi- 
fying under two heads—historical and philosophical—the various 
definitions of religion which have been offered by such men as Réville, 

Pfleiderer, Max Miller, and Edward Caird. The second, which is 

the weakest chapter of the book, aims at discussing the prehistoric and 

historic data, and their bearing upon the study of religion. The 
third chapter concentrates attention upon the intellectual and moral 
condition of man at the beginning of history, and especially upon the 
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question whether “a moral catastrophe” occurred then. Professor 
Tyler appears inclined to uphold the idea that the doctrine of the fall 
“may be successfully defended as a precosmic event’ (p. 33). The 
fourth chapter reviews the well-known theories regarding the origin of 
religion. Our author in a very interesting way sets forth his own the- 
ory, in which those others blend and become stages in a prolonged 
process. He calls it the “ psychological genesis” of religion. ‘ Natur- 
ism’”’ is the first stage, when primitive man, looking around upon all 
external activities, attributes to them such a causality as he himself pos 
sesses. Here is found the worship of great nature powers. The next- 
stage is animism, which is marked by “the discovery of soul as distinct 
from body” (p. 80). The third stage is found in polytheism and heno- 
theism. In Israel we find monotheism attained only after a prolonged 
discipline ; that race “possess and cherish a greater receptivity of the 
divine influence which is active in all history.” But it is also “the race 
called of God to be the ethical and religious teachers of humanity” 
(p. 105). Is it not precarious to make the history of the final religion 
depend upon a racial receptivity, if that religion is to become uni- 
versal ? 

The second part carries us away into another world, to look at the 
‘“‘Tdeal Bases of Religious Belief.” There are here five chapters and 
a‘ Conclusion.” The4irst, on the ‘“‘ Metaphysical Grounds of Religi- 
ous Belief,” is the ablest in the book. The author’s argument employs 
the conception of personality which has been worked so much in 
recent years and whose significance has not yet been exhausted. He 
boldly accepts the fact that we pass from nature and through nature to 
the reality of One who is, like ourselves, possessed of will, of reason, 
of personality. The last point is taken up more fully in the following 
chapter, on the “ Ethical Grounds.” The reality and significance of 
man’s ethical progress are here insisted upon, and the naturalistic 
explanations of man’s sense of obligation and his correlative sense of 
freedom are dealt with in a vigorous fashion. The following chapter 
finds in our sense of beauty another fact which reveals our native alli- 
ance with the divine. And the last chapter seeks to establish the fact 
that the goal of all religion is reached in the possession of a real love 
of God. 

The subjects with which the book is concerned are undoubtedly of 
vital importance and possess a great fascination at present. Unfor- 
tunately our author’s style is the reverse of clear and impressive, and 
many good points lose their effectiveness through cumbrous phraseology. 
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A number of sentences have been marked as “cloudy,” such as those 
on pp. 6, lines 4-10, and 24, lines 5-11, 14-16. Others have seemed 
to be examples of broken construction or confusing arrangement of 
clauses. On p. 32, last line, the pronoun “he” has a very distant and 
obscure antecedent. On p. 37, “The older Scripture of the Bible 
abounds,” sounds very curious. On p. 84 we read: “Among certain 
peoples the three manifestations not only, but the monotheistic con- 
ception of religion as well, are found to be contemporary impulses.” 
On p. 99: “The few coincidences between Hebrew and Sanscrit, no 
more than those existing between English and Chinese, prove com- 
munity of religion.” On p. 70: “Because in later stages ‘of society 
religion and morality have been sundered, that they have this common 
root is denied.” The style which indulges in these and similar construc- 
tions can hardly lend itself to clear exposition of abstruse problems. 
Many interesting citations of opinion from the writings of other 
thinkers are given, but in many instances the reader is, provoked to find 
the exact references, which one expects to find in a work of this kind, 
either withheld or incompletely given. Some serious misprints occur ; 
e. g.. “ Haeckel’’ (pp. 8, 136) for Haeckel ; “Hoffding” (p. 41) for 
Hoffding (pp. 16, 268); “Thiele” (pp. 3, 272) stands presumably for 
“Tiele;” Studies in Religion (p. 149) for Martineau’s 4 Study of Relt- 
gion; and others of the same kinds. 

The book is well conceived and well planned. No more important 
subjects in the general theory of religion can be discussed than those 
with which our author is here concerned.. At the close of each chap- 
ter the reader finds numerous notes, which consist chiefly of well- 
chosen illustrative extracts from a large variety of writers. The posi- 
tions defended by the author, while not all accordant with a severe 
orthodoxy, are those toward which there is a general movement of 
approval among the leaders of the highest religious thinking. It isa 
good thing to have them thus surveyed and expounded. 


W. DouGLas MACKENZIE. 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


PRACTICAL IDEALISM. By Wi Luiam Dewitt Hype. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1897. Pp. xi+ 335, 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

THE appearance of such a’ book as this suggests that one of the 
greatest of modern philosophical movements has entered upon its final 
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stage, at least in its influence upon the English-speaking world. That 
stage is reached when the thought of one of the world’s great thinkers 
has, by reason of its grasp of truth and its adaption to the spirit of 
an age, forced its way outward and downward until it becomes the 
common possession of all cultivated men, and begins to exert its molding 
force in individual and social life. The movement represented by this 
book began with Hegel. It is but yesterday that his thought began to 
take root in the English mind, but it has grown and flourished with 
astonishing vigor, attacking philosophic problems with the new 
organon of Hegelian synthesis and eagerly applying the new method, 
not only to the whole circle of philosophic sciences, but also to society, 
literature, art, and religion. Edward Caird, T. H. Green, Bradley, 
and Bosanquet have led the way; the makers of text-books both in 
this country and in England are rapidly following in their wake, 
particularly in ethics and in logic, and now President Hyde gives us a 
book which takes for granted the results of all this earnest research, 
and endeavors to so present them to the average cultivated reader as to 
show their bearing upon the practical life of the individual. 

The author is evidently well equipped for his task. He has read 
widely and intelligently. He has firmly grasped the method and 
reflects the lofty, earnest spirit of his predecessors, and the concrete- 
ness and vigor of his style make the book very readable. But we are 
nevertheless doubtful of its attractiveness, especially to those untrained 
in the school of thought which it represents. We fear that for them 
the synthetic movement of the thought will after all be obscure, and 
its practical application often so familiar as to be commonplace, for, 
though President Hyde’s views on realism in art, the new education, 
marriage, divorce, the training of children, labor, currency, taxation, 
pensions, and the civil service, may be, and doubtless are, legitimate 
deductions from this idealistic philosophy, yet they are precisely the 
views already held by the intelligent Christian citizen, the class to 
which the book would usually most strongly appeal. However this may 
be, the book is really neither obscure nor commonplace. It requires 
the penetration and grasp of a master in exposition to focus as Pres- 
ident Hyde has done this vast idealistic movement in a single volume. 
He clearly and rapidly describes the functions of self-conscious spirit 
by which it constructs a world of order and unity from the chaos of 
material which surrounds it, advancing from the world of material 
things, given by sense-perception and association, to the scientific 
world of genus and law, the product of the logical functions. He 
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rises from this to the world of persons and institutions and the moral 
order realized in them, and crowns his work with a final synthesis in 
the sphere of religion in the living grasp of an infinite, all-unifying 
personal God. The author is particularly happy in his effort to refute 
the destructive analysis which would separate and isolate these various 
worlds, and he vividly and clearly reveals their truth and significance 
as members in an organic whole. The book abounds in illustrations 
of the author’s striking power of concentrated, lucid exposition. The 
reader will find the pith of many volumes in the few pages which exhibit 
illusion, hallucination, hypnotism, somnambulism, and dreams as modes 
of mental construction determined by the single principle of associa- 
tion, and the philosophy which underlies what President Hyde calls 
the ‘‘rotten realism’ of much recent literature, quickly reveals its one- 
sided falsity in the white light of this noble idealism. 

The weakest chapter is that which treats of the “‘ World of Science.” 
The grasp of the logic of science seems much below the standard of 
other chapters. Thus the author cites Jevons’ worthless “canons”’ as 
the laws of syllogism, repeats his crude statement of the laws of thought, 
gives Mill’s “canons” of induction without explanation or criticism, 
and, minimizing the distinction between contingent and necessary 
truth, fails to grasp and state for his readers the deepest and most 
important distinction between science and philosophy. 

President Hyde’s theology is of the liberal type. The fall of man is at 
least ‘‘a fall forward, if not upward,’ into moral consciousness and moral 
conflict. The traditional views of “the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch, the scientific accuracy of the opening chapters of Genesis, the his- 
toricity of the story of Jonah, and the narrative of the birth of Jesus in 
the gospel of infancy ”’ are “unscientific and unhistorical.’’ The incarna- 
tion of Jesus seems to give ‘‘a concrete and individual expression”’ of 
God, and was essential to deliver man from the vagueness and emptiness 
of pantheistic conception, but it is not Jesus as an individual, but rather 
the spirit of love that was poured out without measure upon him, and 
came forth from him, whereby the Infinite God is revealed to men. 

The author bravely attempts to grapple with the problem of evil in 
all its forms. Indeed, he rashly stakes the value of the whole idealistic 
philosophy upon his success, but here, of course, we have nothing new. 
Natural evil is explained as a necessity of finite existence and relations. 
Thus God is rendered helpless by hisown creation. Moral evil comes 
from the collision of finite wills, and can be overcome by forgiving the 
one who sins against us and turning to God from our own sin. 
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On the whole, the book is thoroughly praiseworthy in matter and 
manner. Its defects are incidental and trivial in comparison with its 


solid excellencies. 
GEORGE M. FORBES. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


YocGa PuiLosopuy: Lectures delivered in New York, winter of 
1895-6, by the Swami VIVEKANANDA on Kdja- Yoga, or, Con- 
quering the Internal Nature. London, N.Y., and Bombay : 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1897. Pp. xii + 234, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Or the Swami’s Yoga philosophy it may be said, as of someone’s 
Christianity, that “it is really a new firm trading under an old name 
and trying to purchase the good-will of the former establishment.” 
The Swami’s Yoga is neither Hinduism nor Christianity, but a mixture 
of both. And as the Swami’s Yoga, so is the Swami himself. Neither 
of them is the genuine article. In the circumstances it could scarcely 
be otherwise. The Swami is not a Brahman, but a half-Christianized 
Sudra, and has consequently no right to the self-assumed title. He 
was born in a half-Christianized family and graduated from a Scotch 
missionary college— facts which have greatly influenced his life 
and his lectures. The effect of the Christian teaching is seen in the 
very first motto under which the lectures are published: ‘Each soul 
is potentially Divine.’’ The true Yogi would have said: ‘‘ Each soul is 
divine—eternally and necessarily so, and cannot be anything else.” 
And as it is with the motto, so is it with the Babu’s assumed name or 
alias. His true name, with its genuine academic degree, is Narendra 
Nath Datta, B.A., and his national title is “ Babu,” not Swami. His 
assumption of the Swami is from the Hindu point of view as improper 
as it would be to add the M.A. to the B.A. degree without the univer- 
sity’s authority. So, also, in the matter of his dress. It is not the 
genuine Yogi dress; and the life he is living is not Yogi life. It 
is important to realize all this, as the real Yoga philosophy consists 
so largely in dress or no dress, in food or next to no food, and in the 
peculiarities of the life lived, much more than in the doctrines believed 
-in. Doctrine is at a discount in Yoga philosophy. 

Further, it must never be forgotten that, like mathematics, Indian 
philosophy is reasoned from definitions clearly laid down in each sys- 
tem. These definitions differ sofo ce/o from those given in European 
philosophies and theologies. A Hindu’s idea, for example, of God, 
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soul, mind, body, has little in common with a European’s. The 
Swami takes no trouble to define his terms. This is the more remark- 
able as a Bengali Babu knows perfectly well the value of definitions. 
But Mr. Datta uses his terms sometimes like a Hindu, at other times, 
without notice, like a European, to the utter confusion of his readers. 
And as to his “‘ commentaries,” as on his title page, or “ commentary ” 
in his text, it can only be said that he illustrates the truth of his own 
remark (p. 13) that ‘the more modern the commentator, the greater 
the mistakes he makes.” Take, for example, aphorism 2: 10, which the 
most distinguished Brahman Sanskritist of modern Bengal, whose marble 
bust is being put up in the Calcutta University, Dr. R. L. Mitra, C.1.E., 
translates: ‘‘ These, the subtile ones, should be avoided by an adverse 
course,” z. ¢., the subtile or fine afflictions, distinguished from the 
gross, should be suppressed, not through the stimuli of external 
objects, their natural course, but by e#¢erma/ reflection or concentra- 
tion. They will thus become like roasted seeds, and will not sprout. 
But Mr. Datta imposes the Christian idea so beautifully illustrated by 
Dr. Chalmers in his sermon on the ‘“‘ Expulsive Power of a New Affec- 
tion’’—an idea which our Babu no doubt received from his Scotch 
missionary teacher, but which is utterly foreign to Hindu philosophy. 
He translates thus Patanjali’s Sanskrit: ‘‘They, to-be-rejected-by- 
opposite-modifications, are fine.’’ ‘For instance,” he explains in his 
commentary, ‘“ when a big wave of anger has come into the mind, how 
are we to control that? Just by raising a big opposing wave. Think 
of love. Sometimes a mother is very angry with her husband, and 
while in that state the baby comes in, and she kisses the baby; the old 
wave dies out and a new wave arises.” This is very good Christian 
teaching and not a bad illustration; but there could scarcely be any 
teaching or illustration more alien to the true Yoga. That it is so is 
seen from the very next aphorism (the eleventh), even as translated by 
our Swami. But we pass on to the fourteenth and fifteenth, which will 
also illustrate our point. Mr. Datta translates them: ‘“14—They 
bear fruit as pleasure or pain, caused by virtue or vice. 15—To the 
discriminating all is, as it were, painful, on account of everything 
bringing pain, either in the consequence, or in apprehension, or in 
attitude caused by impressions ; also on account of the counteraction 
of qualities.” The taming down of the original “verily” into “as it 
were”’ is the Christian’s as distinguished from the Yogi’s idea. So, 
also, are the Swami’s labored explanations and illustrations. Dr. 
Mitra’s remark is clear and to the point, and his translation is faithful 
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to the original, what cannot be said of the Babu’s. ‘‘15—To the dis- 
criminating all are verily painful because of the adversity of the actions 
of (the three qualities) and of the pains of sequence, anxiety, and 
residua,” 2. ¢., “to all ordinary beings the fruition is thus of two 
kinds; but to the Yogi all are painful.” ‘‘ Nor does the rule apply 
only to sins ; it applies equally to virtuous deeds. ... . In fact, every 
work, whether right or wrong, has its apportioned desert, and it must 
be born in a corporeal existence, and the succession of birth, decay, 
and death must in the ordinary course of things recur over and over 
again without a limit. The fruits may be joy or suffering, according 
as the cause is virtue or vice, but to the discriminating [?. ¢., the Yogi] 
they are invariably painful.” Hence, he should do no virtuous or vicious 
act, so there will be no residua. So much for the morality of the Yogi. 

As to the Swami’s theology, it is neither Christian nor Yoga. He 
delights in caricaturing the Christian’s God as “the great Being sitting 
above the clouds and governing the whole universe.” ‘‘If,” says Mr. 
N. N. Datta, B. A., speaking oracularly as “‘the Swami Vivekananda,” 
‘‘men believe in God, they may become good, and moral, and so make 
good citizens. We cannot blame them for holding such ideas, seeing 
that all the teaching these men get is simply to believe in an eternal 
rigmarole of words, without any substance behind them” (p. 4), not a 
very bad description of much of the Swami’s own fluent words about 
God. He translates Patanjali’s definition of God: ‘“Isvara (the 
Supreme Ruler) is a special Purusa untouched by misery, the results 
of actions or desires.” To this definition he adds the comments: 
“The Yogis avoid many ideas about God, such as creating,” and 
“they arrive at God in a peculiar fashion of their own,” as, for 
example, that He is only one soul out of the innumerable uncreated 
millions of souls that have existed from all eternity, and that, like these 
other souls, he does nothing and desires nothing, and is consequently 
untouched by misery. That is the Yogi’s god. But it is difficult to 
say whether it be our Swami’s. Compare the above translation and 
comments of the Swami’s with the Brahman Sanskritist, Dr. Mitra’s, 
straightforward, literal translation: ‘ God is a particular soul which 
is untouched by affliction, works, deserts, and desires.’”’ The Yoga 
philosophy is the atheistic Sankhya philosophy of Kapila p/us God. 
But, save as a sop to Hindu religiousness, even to the Yogi it is a use- 
less addition, as it plays but a very subordinate, unnecessary part in 
Yoga, as is seen by the or of aphorism 1:28: “Or by devotion 
to God;” # ¢, devotion to God may be used as one of the various 
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means (foolish, absurd, and even disgusting) towards the end aimed 
at alike by the atheist and by the Yogi. The Yogi says devotion to 
God may be found helpful, the Sankhya philosopher says no. Even 
the Swami says: “In the study of Raja-Yoga no faith and belief is 
necessary.’’ But what is the end contemplated by the Yogi? Nega- 
tively, it is not what the Swami suggests, absorption into the God- 
head, or union with God. This idea forms no part of the Yoga 
theory. Patanjali, like Kapila, rested satisfied in the complete isola- 
tion of the soul—/vee, emancipated, as God is described above, from 
the results of actions and desires. The existence or non-existence of 
God has no bearing whatever in either philosophy on the final aim 
contemplated. Neither has it on the secondary and intermediate ends 
sought after, and which figure so largely in both philosophies. These 
are generally spoken of as Srddfis or “ perfections,” and include power 
over disease and death, absolute control over all our corporeal and 
mental processes, the occupying and animating of dead corpses, levi- 
tation, the control of sun, moon, and stars, the passing into and acting 
through any other living bodies, and such like mythical powers. The 
readers of Southey’s Curse of Kehama know what a Hindu’s curse may 
mean, and Yogis deal largely in curses, if there be any truth in the 
Hindu scriptures. As our author has given, neither in his book, nor, 
as far as we are aware, in his life, any evidence that he has yet attained 
such ‘ perfections,” or, indeed, that he has seen any other who pos- 
sessed them, we simply conclude that he possesses an unlimited assur- 
ance, or, in slang phrase, ‘‘colossal cheek.’’ With Dr. Jogendra Nath 
Bhuttachayya, the Brahman president of the largest college of Pundits 
in the world, and the able and learned author of Hindu Castes and 
Sects, we would remark that “some of the most important features of 
the Hindu’s so-called religions are so palpably absurd that the only 
difficulty in a subsequent age will be to imagine that such things could 
ever have appeared credible.” We may be allowed to doubt whether 
our ‘“‘Swami’’ believes in these Ssddhis of which he writes so confi- 
dently. As regards the Swami’s justification in publishing a new 
translation of the aphorisms of Patanjali, it is enough to say that Dr. 
Rajendra Lala Mitra’s and M. N. Dvivedi’s translations, not to speak 
of Dr. Ballantyne’s and Govindadeva Sastri’s, all renowned Sanskrit 
scholars, are infinitely more satisfactory, on the score of both faithful- 
ness to the original and intelligibility, than Mr. Datta’s. 


K. S. MACDONALD. 
CALcuTTA, INDIA. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE MAsSORETICO-CRITICAL EDITION OF THE 
HEBREW Bis_e. By CuristTian D.Ginspurc, LL.D. Lon- 
don: Published by the Trinitarian Bible Society, 1897. Pp. 
xli-+ 1028. 

In the year 1894 the Trinitarian Bible Society published an edition 
of the Hebrew Bible as prepared by Ginsburg. The text is based upon 
the oldest editions, which were published between 1477 and 1525, and 
is practically the third great edition of the Hebrew Bible—the first 
being that of Soncino, 1488; the second, Venice, 1524-5 ; and this, the 
third, of London, 1894. Printed by Carl Fromme, of Vienna, this 
edition has the most beautiful black type. Below the text, in addition 
to the massoretical notes, there is a selection of the various readings 
taken from the ancient versions, but all in Hebrew. While retaining 
the modern divisions of chapters and verses, the text is arranged 
according to the ancient chapters and sectional divisions of the Mas- 
sorah and the MSS. which are thus restored. To this Bible (highly 
spoken of by Kautzsch in the preface to the twenty-sixth edition of 
his Hebrew Grammar, 1896) Ginsburg wrote his Jntroduction, which 
will supplant all that matter pertaining to the text which we generally 
find in the so-called “Introductions to the Old Testament.” The 
work consists of two parts. Part I, “‘The Outer Form of the Text,” 
contains the following chapters: (1) the order of the books; (2) the 
sectional divisions of the text; (3) the division into chapters; (4) the 
sedarim, or triennial pericopes; (5) the parashiyoth, or annual peric- 
opes; (6) the division into verses; (7) the number of the words; (8) 
the number of the letters (pp. 1-113). Very interesting is the notice 
appended to a MS. in the Cambridge University Library that the 
division of the text into chapters was adopted by Solomon ben Israel 
about 1330 A.D., for controversial purposes, in order to facilitate 
reference to particular passages. 

The second part treats of ‘The Text Itself” and has thirteen chap- 
ters, viz.: (1) dagesh and raphe; (2) the orthography ; (3) the division 
of words; (4) the double or final letters ; (5) abbreviations ; (6) homceo- 
teleuton; (7) the Ker? and XKethtiv; (8) the readings called Sevirin; 
(9) the Eastern and Western Recensions; (10) the differences between 
Ben-Asher and Ben-Naphtal; (11) the Massorah: its rise and devel- 
opment; (12) the history and description of the MSS.; (13) the his- 
tory of the printed text (pp. 114-976). Then follow appendices, 
indexes, tables. By far the most interesting part is chap. 11, which 
treats of the Massorah: its rise and development. Here we are told 
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of: the introduction of the square characters ; the division of the con- 
sonants into words; the introduction of the final letters; the intro- 
duction of the matves lectionis; the consonants of the Hebrew text and 
the Septuagint: i, Mzkra Sopherim ; ii, [tur Sopherim ; iii, words read 
which are not written in the text; iv, words written in the text, but 
canceled in reading; v, the fifteen extraordinary points; vi, the sus- 
pended letters; vii, the inverted Vuns, viii, the removal of indelicate 
expressions and anthropomorphisms, etc., from the text; ix, the emen- 
dations of the Sopherim ; x, impious expressions toward the Almighty ; 
xi, the safeguarding of the Tetragrammaton; xii, the attempt to 
remove the application of the names of false gods to Jehovah; xiii, 
safeguarding the unity of divine worship at Jerusalem. As an illustra- 
tion of No. xi, Ginsburg points out how a certain school altered words 
beginning with Jeho (‘") into Jo ("*). Thus we have names Jeho- 
ahaz and Joahaz; Jehoash and Joash; Jehozabad and Jozabad; Jeho- 
hanan and Johanan; Jehoiada and Joiada; Jehoiachin and Joiachin ; 
Jehoiakim and Joiakim; Jehoiarib and Joiarib; Jehonadab and Jona- 
dab; Jehonathan and Jonathan; Jehoseph and Joseph; Jehozadak 
and Jozadak; Jehoram and Joram; Jehoshaphat and Joshaphat. He 
points out words which, ending in /ah, have a vav appended, so that 
they respectively occur in duplicate form now terminating in /ah and 
again in /ahu, as Abijah and Abijahu, Adonijah and Adonijahu, 
Urijah and Urijahu, Ahazjah and Ahazjahu, Ahijah and Ahijahu, etc., 
fifty-nine names. The distinction between these two forms of the 
same name is entirely obliterated in both the Authorized and Revised 
Versions. In illustration of xii, Ginsburg points out how names com- 
pounded with Baal have been altered either in a good sense or prin- 
cipally by way of ridicule into compounds with dosheth=shame ; 
thus Jerubbaal became Jerubbosheth ; Eshbaal—TIsh-bosheth; Ashbel 
=Jechiael (an alteration in a good sense); Merib-baal = Mephibosheth; 
Beeliada = Eliada, etc. 

After mentioning the lost codices, such as Codex Mugah, Hilleli, 
Zambuki, etc., Ginsburg gives the history and description of the man- 
uscripts examined and perused by him (pp. 469-778). He mentions 
altogether sixty. As the oldest he regards Ortental. 4445 in the 
British Museum, which he thinks to have been written probably about 
A. D. 820-50. It contains the Pentateuch. The next oldest is the 
Petersburg Codex of A.D. 916 on the prophets and reproduced by Pro- 
fessor Strack in 1876. Without going into the details, which are very 
minutely given by Ginsburg, we only remark that a codex (mentioned 
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as Kings 1) written in the year 1385 has the chapters and verses 
marked in the margin throughout the whole Bible in red Hebrew 
letters. In the margin against Gen. 1:1 the scribe frankly avows that 
he has taken the chapter and verse divisions from the Christians and 
by a play upon the word Edom, which denotes both “Christian” and 
“red,” he tells us that ‘“‘he indicated them so distinctly in red ink in 
order that he who readeth may run and be enabled to answer those 
who turn white into black and green into red, as well as to cope with 
unbelievers.” Cod. Add. 9399 of about 1250 divides the Psalter into 
159 psalms, whilst Orzental. 4227 of A.D. 1300 divides into 170 psalms. 
The fifty-ninth codex (Madrid University Library, Cod. No. 1) is dated 
Toledo A. D. 1280, originally belonging to the University Library of 
Alcala. In 1837 this codex, with other MSS. and a number of printed 
books, was taken to the University Library at Madrid and remained 
packed up in boxes for eight years, until, in 1845, the boxes were 
unpacked at the earnest solicitation of the professor of Semitic lan- 
guages. The MS., which still has the book plate with the arms of 
Cardinal Ximenes, was taken to pieces at Alcala, about A. D. 1506-10, 
to be rubricated and prepared for printer’s copy in loose sheets. The 
rubricator and redactor was a Jewish Christian. To show the sincerity 
of his new faith, which was necessary in those days, especially in Spain, 
the converted editor converted in two passages a simple ornament, which 
indicates the official variant or Kert, into across by putting a horizontal 
line across the perpendicular shaft. So much on the manuscripts. 
The thirteenth chapter is headed “ History of the Printed Text,” 
which is a somewhat misleading title. It conveys the idea that we have 
here a history of the printed text down to our days, as the writer of this 
review has endeavored to do in Hebraica, Vol. IX (1892-3), pp. 47- 
116. Ginsburg merely gives the history of the editions published 
from 1477-1525. The first part was the Psalter, which contains no 
fewer than 108 omissions of whole verses, three omissions of half verses, 
forty-three omissions of single words. The edttio princeps of the entire 
Bible was published in 1488 at Soncino. Kennicott once stated that this 
edition’s variations from the received text amount to above ‘twelve 
thousand,” a misleading statement according to Ginsburg’s examina- 
tion. The second edition of the Bible was published at Naples, 
1491-3; the third at Brescia, 1494, used by Luther for his translation of 
the Bible into German. His own copy, with his autograph, is preserved 
in the Royal Library at Berlin. The fourth edition was published at 
Pesaro, 1511-17. In the latter year the Complutensian Polyglot was 
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issued at Alcala. At the same time the first edition of the Rabbinic 
Bible was published at Venice, 1516-17; also the first edition of the 
Bible in quarto, which was followed in 1521 by a second edition. In 
1524-5 the second edition of the Rabbinic Bible, or the edtz#io princeps 
of Jacob ben Chayim with the Massorah, left the press at Venice, and 
the third quarto edition followed in 1525~8. With this the history 
of the printed text of the Hebrew Scriptures closes in Ginsburg’s /#/fro- 
duction. Altogether he describes twenty-four editions, and to these 
he refers in his Hebrew text. It is of interest to learn that in the first 
edition of the Rabbinic Bible (Venice, 1516-17) both Samuel and Kings 
are for the first time divided each into two separate books; so also Ezra 
and Chronicles. Ginsburg points out that the final letters were not 
yet used at the time when the Septuagint version was made, and he 
also infers that the same version perused a text in which abbreviations 
were used. This he proves from some passages, ¢. g., Gen. 47: 3, where 
"IN (his brethren) originally read ‘""MN, 7. ¢., the brethren of Joseph, 
as Samaritan, Septuagint, Syriac, and Targum Jonathan read; Exod. 
8:23, WN" is resolved by the Septuagint into "AN '"="V3N Ey 
as Jehovah said; Levit. 6: 10, according to the testimony of the ‘Samar- 
itan, Septuagint, and the Vulgate, stands for '"" "WNA= M7" "WN 
the offerings of Jehovah. This is not only confirmed by vs. 11, but 
by some MSS. In 2 Sam. 17:11 2™"Pa is an abbreviation of 


Da pa, in the midst of them, and the passage ought to be rendered: 


“and thou thyself shalt go in the midst of them.” This is not only 
the solution of the abbreviation in the Septuagint and Vulgate, but is 
most suitable tothe context. Besides, =") is never used in Samuel 


for battle or war, which is invariably rar. Ginsburg has also many 


strictures on certain features introduced by the late Baer into his edi- 
tion of the Hebrew text (complete with the exception of Exodus to 
Deuteronomy). Enough has already been said to show the impor- 
tance of Ginsburg’s J/ntroduction, which is replete with information. 
Even those who know already something of the history of the Hebrew 
text will find this work highly instructive. The author is probably 
the only living authority on massoretic lore, and his works in that 
department have been highly appreciated by scholars. The index of 
principal texts referred toin the /utroduction (twenty-four columns) will 
be greatly appreciated by all who study the text of the Old Testament. 


B. Pick. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
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DIE VOREXILISCHE JAHWEPROPHETIE UND DER Messias. In ihrem 
Verhaltnis dargestellt. Von Paut Votz. Géttingen: Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, 1897. Pp. vili-+93. M. 2.80. 

Tuis little book is a contribution at once to the theology of the 
pre-exilic prophets and to the literary and historical criticism of the 
prophetic literature. The author’s thesis is that the Messianic idea is 
foreign tothe nature of the pre-exilic prophecy. Heasserts that thereis no 
Messianic passage in any of the pre-exilic prophets from Amos to Ezekiel, 
and, further, that the Messianic hopes which are unquestionably present 
in Ezekiel owe their origin, not to the pure prophetic spirit, but to a 
different, and even antagonistic, spirit of the period immediately pre- 
ceding the exile. He insists that the word Messianic must be used 
to describe only that which stands in direct connection with the king 
and the kingdom of the future; the Messiah is the Israelitish king of 
the coming “golden age.’”’ The argument in support of this thesis is 
twofold. The author seeks first to show that the Messianic idea is 
contrary to the whole course of thought of the pre-exilic prophets, and 
then, more specifically, he proceeds to attack the authenticity of the 
various Messianic passages which are preserved in the prophetic books 
bearing the names of the prophets of this period. For the purposes 
of the first or more general part of the argument the author brings into 
prominence four of the elements of the Messianic idea. The Mes- 
sianic kingdom may be regarded as a hope of the future ; as the expres- 
sion of the nationalistic spirit; as the successor and idealization of 
the actual monarchy; and as the outgrowth of the theocratic kingdom. 
And in each of these particulars the Messianic idea is opposed by the 
teaching of the pre-exilic prophets. As opponents of the moral tur- 
pitude of their contemporaries, and heralds of the impending wrath of 
Jehovah, they had but little occasion or desire to soothe their auditors 
with pictures of a brilliant future. Their demands that Israel’s pre- 
éminence among the nations should be a moral preéminence only, based 
upon the moral transformation of the people, were opposed to the idea 
of a purely national, political supremacy. Their conception of Jehovah 
as Israel’s king, and their sublime assurance that Jehovah, rather than 
military force and political sagacity, was the only source of Israel’s 
present or future power, brought them into direct opposition to the 
actually existent monarchy, and compelled them to find, in the con- 
tinuation of that monarchy, even in an idealized form, only a hin- 
drance to the establishment of their ideal moral community. And, 
lastly, their teaching that Jehovah, as Israel’s king, made himself 
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known directly to his people, and, in return, demanded their direct 
and personal allegiance, left no room for the Messiah, who, as the 
successor of the theocratic king, was a mediator between Jehovah and 
his people. The only mediator whom the prophets recognize is a 
prophet like Moses. 

From this general discussion the author proceeds to an examina- 
tion of the writings of the pre-exilic prophets. This investigation occu- 
pies by far the larger part of the book (pp. 17-88), but it will be 
necessary to indicate only the method of procedure, which is essenti- 
ally the same in all cases. The author investigates in each case the 
relation of the Messianic hope, as he has outlined it, to the general 
tenor of the preaching of each individual prophet, and, having satisfied 
himself that the two are irreconcilable, he then proceeds to show that 
the unmistakably Messianic passages in these various prophetic 
writings form no part of the original prophecy, but are the additions 
of a later hand. In this process the critical knife must, it is true, be 
used with great dexterity, but the author applies it without flinching. 
When thus pruned of the accretions which have attached themselves to 
the original writings, he finds absolutely no trace of the Messiah in 
Amos, 1 Hosea (#. ¢., Hosea, chaps. 1 and 3, chap. 2 being a mosiac 
composed of various fragments of uncertain authorship and age), 
2 Hosea (2. ¢., chaps. 4-14, probably from a different prophet), Isaiah, in 
the small portion of the book bearing his name which is left to him, for 
even 9: 1-6, 11:1—8, 32: 1-8, and other Messianic passages, are unau- 
thentic; Micah, Zephaniah. Jeremiah, too, had no place for the Mes- 
siah in his teaching. He is, however, slightly inconsistent with him- 
self in his conception of an organized state in the future, but in this 
inconsistency is to be found only a trace! of the, feeling of the time. 
The Messianic idea had come to be the popular idea among the people 
of Jeremiah’s time, and all unconsciously to himself he was influenced 
by it, without adopting or giving direct expression to it. The same 
thing holds true of the prophecies of Nahum and Habakkuk. In 
Ezekiel are to be found the first and the only unmistakable Messianic 
passages in the earlier prophets. These references are the clearest in 
Ezekiel’s earlier utterances, and become less marked with the lapse of 
time, until scarcely a trace of the Messianic idea is to be found in his 
description of the prince of the restored theocracy. And even in 
Ezekiel these Messianic references are not in harmony with the gen- 
eral tenor of his prophetic teaching, and are undoubtedly to be attrib- 
uted to that same popular sentiment which influenced Jeremiah. It is 
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the patriotic and nationalistic prophets of the time just before and 
after the fall of Jerusalem, the opponents of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
who were the real advocates, if they were not the originators, of the 
Messianic idea. 

This little book is characterized by a large degree of ingenuity, but 
with its aim, its method, and its result the present reviewer has no 
sympathy. It is scarcely scientific to take the Messianic idea in the 
form which it had assumed in the later Judaism and apply it to the 
teaching of the earlier prophets, and then conclude that the Messianic 
idea was not present there even in germ, because its later outgrowth 
bears so little resemblance to the germ. And, further, the reviewer 
feels it his duty to protest against the author’s treatment of the text. 
Interpolations and glosses there may be, and there doubtless are, just 
as there are some passages, which, by a corruption of the text, are 
rendered impossible of translation and interpretation. But the recog- 
nition of this fact is a far different thing from the wholesale excision 
of all passages which do not harmonize with some preconceived theory. 
Scientific method demands that the theory shall be the outgrowth and 
explanation of the data, and forbids the selection of the data to suit 


the theory. 
WALTER R. BETTERIDGE. 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Dik BERUFSBEGABUNG DER ALTTESTAMENTLICHEN PROPHETEN. 
Von FRIEDRICH GIESEBRECHT, Dr. und Professor der 
Theologie zu Greifswald. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1897. Pp. 188. M. 4.40. 


THE title is a happy one and deserves a better book. The author 
is a capable one, and should have written a better book. Really, it is 
not a book at all, but an abnormally developed magazine article of a 
controversial character. It grewout of a paper that appeared two years 
ago in the Greifswalder Studien. That paper was a reply to a review 
by Oort of the author’s commentary on Jeremiah; and the occasion 
of Oort’s “‘herber Kritik’’ was, says Giesebrecht, chiefly a “ polemische 
Bemerkung ” of the commentary against Kuenen. Evidently the 
book is not to blame for its character, with such a line of descent as 
that. 

The subject is one of permanent interest, and the book should be 
of permanent value. The strength of such a book will lie in its 
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positive and constructive features. Avritthen and Widerlegungen of a 
dozen scholars “right” and “left” may be exciting at the time, but do 
not form a permanent contribution to the literature of the prophets. 
Those who feel it incumbent upon them to follow the positions taken 
by different scholars must know what Giesebrecht says here. Those 
whose aim is to learn about the prophets will doubtless find more 
instructive and suggestive reading elsewhere. 

The absence of clear definition of topics, and of logical progress 
of thought, is illustrated, not to say indicated, by the unsatisfactory 
editing of the volume for the press. There are no titles or headings, 
large or small, except that the two appendices have titles. One can 
scan four, five, or six pages in succession without discovering even a 
paragraph indentation. The table of contents is most unsatisfactory. 
Making use of it, the reader often finds the page referred to unbroken 
even by paragraphs. 

In his preface the author’s tone is throughout one of apology. We 
are, however, indebted to him for a clear statement here of what he 
calls his ‘‘ Standpunkt.” To him the revelation of God to the prophets 
is no figure of speech, but a sure reality; but the reality of the revela- 
tion does not demand that it be accomplished by means of an objective 
miracle. We would be glad courteously to call this his thesis as well 
as his point of view; but this he forbids by frankly avowing his pur- 
pose : ‘So habe ich mich bald gegen rechts, bald gegen links wenden 
miissen, mit Angriff und Abwehr, nicht aus schwachlicher Vermittel- 
ungsneigung, sondern aus dem Verlangen nach Wahrheit.” 

The appendices are not subject to all the foregoing strictures. The 
one entitled “The Spirit of Jahwe ” is a clear, though not very profound, 
historical examination of the Spirit as understood by the prophets, and 
that concerning the predictions of Ezekiel is a well-articulated discus- 


sion of this prophet’s peculiarities. 
OwEN H. GArss. 
OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


User DIE AUFGABE UND METHODE DER SOGENANNTEN NEUTESTA- 
MENTLICHEN THEOLOGfE. Von D. H. WreEpE, o. Professor 
der ev. Theologie zu Breslau. Gé6ttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1897. Pp. 80. M. 1.80. 


Tus brochure contains the substance of lectures delivered by the 
author at a convention of clergy held under the auspices of the Univer- 
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sity of Breslau. As is intimated in the title, Dr. Wrede believes that 
New Testament theology has no legitimate standing as a separate science. 
He contends, in the first place, that the writings of the New Testament 
are not sufficiently distinct either as to the age of their origin or as to 
their contents and peculiarities of thought or style to constitute a class 
by themselves. They are simply some of the literary results of the 
ferment of thought which occurred in Palestine at the opening of the 
Christian era and in consequence of the life and teaching of Jesus of 
Nazareth. But so also were the first epistle of Clement, the epistle of 
Barnabas, and the Dzdache. To say that the New Testament writings 
have been recognized as canonical is to put the cart before the horse. 
Upon historical principles they should be recognized as canonical 
after their uniqueness has been proved, not be declared unique because 
they have been received as canonical. But, secondly, Dr. Wrede holds 
that the method usually employed in the building up of New Testament 
theology is defective and futile. It calls for too much analysis. It 
builds pyramids on their apexes— whole systems of thought out of 
fragments like James and Jude, or even the epistle to the Hebrews. 
These may represent only the incidental and subordinate elements in 
their authors’ worlds of thought. Dr. Wrede would, therefore, dissolve 
the discipline of New Testament theology and relegate ,what is valid 
and valuable in it to the branches of New Testament introduction, 
exegesis, and the history of early Christian thought. His argument 
does not lack in clearness and vigor; but it strikes one as a case of 
special pleading. It would be impossible to meet it at every point 
without writing a treatise of equal length. It is enough to say that 
the author loses sight of all analogies in the domain, not only of theo- 
logical science, but also of philosophy and history, and ignores funda- 


mental principles, deemed valid universally. 
A. C. ZENOs. 


McCorMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


THE CuristTian DocTRINE oF IMMORTALITY. By Stewart D. F. 
SALMOND, M.A., D.D., Professor of Theology, Free Church 
College, Aberdeen. Third edition. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark ; New York: Imported by Chas. Scribner's Sons, 1897. 
Pp. xiv-+709, 8vo. Cloth, $5. 


THIS massive volume constitutes the thirteenth series of Zhe Cun- 
ningham Lectures. The appearance, within eighteen months of its origi- 
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nal issue, of a third edition is significant testimony both to the interest in 
the subject and to the impression which the book itself has made. Pro- 
fessor Salmond is a specialist in New Testament literature; his treatise, 
therefore, has the advantages and the defects which that fact implies. 
It is divided into six books, which treat successively of the ethnic 
preparation, the Old Testament preparation, Christ’s teaching, the 
general apostolic doctrine, the Pauline doctrine, and conclusions. The 
two first discussions aim to be comprehensive, and are in general 
sympathetic; but two difficulties seem to us to attach to the treatment: 
first, not sufficient space is given to the discussion of what the author 
calls the ethnic preparation ; and, second, the treatment in the discus- 
sion both of the ethnic preparation and the Old Testament prepara- 
tion is not up to the level of modern scholarship. We have space for 
the mention of only two or three points in susbtantiation of this latter 
statement. The view that the Rig Veda represents the childhood of 
the race and of religion, which is here accepted (p. 29), is one that has 
been given up by the best scholars. Under the same head we may 
add that the author hardly gives enough credit, in the discussion of 
transmigration, to the view that it was a belief which was received 
into the old Aryan faith from the aboriginal peoples of India. In the 
discussion of the Egyptian belief the distinction is not clearly drawn 
between the two ideas of the state of the soul, its dwelling in the 
tomb, and its going to a distant place; nor does the writer lay enough 
emphasis upon the fact that we have the demand for righteousness in 
the earliest texts. As for the Old Testament section, it is to be 
remarked that there is no treatment of the Old Testament view of 
immortality possible without a theory of the origin of the Old Testa- 
ment books which will stand the test of the critical investigations of 
the last fifty years. It is enough to say of Professor Salmond’s discus- 
sion that he has no such theory. His discussion of particular points is 
interesting, sympathetic, and, to a certain extent, valuable, but it is cer- 
tainly not this part of the book which will give it any permanent value. 

When Professor Salmond comes to the treatment of the New Tes- 
tament teaching, he is evidently on more familiar ground. Taking 
account of the view current among the Jews of the first century, 
and making just allowance for the “occasional” form and highly 
figurative language of Jesus, he bases on careful exegesis a systematic 
statement of the teachings of the several portions of the New Testa- 
ment. Familiar with the recent historical criticism of the New Testa- 
ment, Dr. Salmond himself writes from a decidedly conservative point 
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of view. He does not think it necessary to attempt to reach the exact 
words of Jesus by distinguishing between the earlier and later reports 
of his words, because the result remains essentially the same in any 
case. He would be quite out of sympathy, not with the spirit, but 
with the critical methods of Schwartzkopff in his book on the 
prophecies of Jesus. In his interpretations also he inclines to what 
may be broadly described as a conservative position. He cannot resolve 
all that Jesus says about the kingdom into the conception either of a 
present or of a future kingdom, but finds in it the teaching of a king- 
dom already present, and one to be consummated at the second coming 
of the Lord at the end of the age. The final judgment is a world 
event, occurring for all men at the same time, and this is the teaching 
both in the synoptists and inJohn. The issues of this life are, accord- 
ing to Jesus, final; there is no suggestion of possibilities of change, 
forgiveness, relaxation of penalty, or cessation of punishment in his 
words. The teachings of the apostles are interpreted as in essential 
agreement with those of Jesus. Neither in Acts, Paul, or even in 
1 Peter is there any intimation of a gracious ministry after death. At 
one point Professor Salmond falls into a seeming contradiction, though 
this is doubtless rather a matter of terminology than of thought. 
Though interpreting Jesus as teaching a world-judgment, universal 
and individual, he yet denies that there is in his thought any room for 
an intermediate state. But if men are all to rise and be judged at once, 
at the second coming of Christ, where are they between death and the 
resurrection if not in an intermediate state? The question of the 
character of that state is distinct from the existence of such a state; 
the latter can only be denied by affirming that judgment immediately 
follows death, and is thus for each man a separate event. But this 
view Salmond expressly excludes on p. 315. 

This is an able book, and a valuable contribution to biblical 
theology. It is not the last word, we are persuaded, even for this 
generation, on this great theme. It is learned and it is fair, but it does 
not grapple quite seriously enough either with the critical or the exeget- 
ical difficulties. 

Though this third edition is apparently from new plates, the differ- 
ences between it and the first edition are slight, consisting chiefly of 
the addition of a footnote on p. 64, a blank page, 158, a note on p. 
697, and two pages to the index. 

GEORGE S. GOODSPEED AND ERNEST D. BurTon. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Diz APOCALYPSE ABRAHAMS UND DIE VIERZIG MARTYRER. Her- 
ausgegeben von G. NATHANAEL Bonwetscu (Studien zur 
Geschichte der Theologie und Kirchengeschichte, heraus- 
gegeben von N. Bonwetsch und R. Seeberg. I. Band, 
1. Heft). Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung 
Nachfolger (Geo. Béhme), 1897. Pp. 95, 8vo. M. 2.80. 


It is a strange experience we are making in the field of apocryphal 
and extracanonical literature. Whenever a new discovery seems to 
bring us nearer the solution of some problem, we learn on closer 
examination that the matter is far more complicated than we supposed. 
Instead of reaching the source we are in search of, we come across new 
streamlets pointing to origins far older than we could dream of. This 
happened to Professor Charles when he became familiar with the 
Slavonic book of Enoch. Instead of finding a work identical with 
the Ethiopic apocalypse, as he expected, he saw to his great surprise 
a work teeming with phrases and ideas strikingly similar to New Testa- 
ment passages and yet older than the gospels, almost Christian in 
thought and yet specifically Jewish in character. Some such surprise 
is offered to the reader of this little book containing a German trans- 
lation from the Slavonic text of the apocalypse of Abraham. The 
writer of this review (who may be permitted here to refer to his article 
in the Jewish Quarterly Review, July, 1895, on the “ Apocalypse of 
Abraham ’’), judging from the title, fully expected to find here the 
same apocryphon which Montague Rhodes James had edited in the 
Greek text under the title: “ The Testament of Abraham” (Zexts and 
Studies, Vol. 11, Cambridge, 1892), and of which an English transla- 
tion by W. A. Craigie has recently appeared in the additional (ninth) 
volume of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, 1897, New York. The two books, 
however, erroneously identified by Mr. James, have very little in com- 
mon, at least as far as form and conception are concerned. The 
Testament of Abraham describes the end of the patriarch and the 
vision he had while riding up to heaven on a chariot in the company 
of the archangel Gabriel before his death. Our apocalypse forms part 
of a Haggadic book in regular Midrash form on the life of Abraham, 
if not on the whole book of Genesis, such as circulated among the 
Jews of Alexandria and Palestine in the second or the first pre-Chris- 
tian century, when the book of Adam and Eve, the Jubilees, and the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs were composed. Bonwetsch, fol- 
lowing the authority of Tichonravov, the editor of the Slavonic texts, 
traces the work to the fifth-century Palza (‘Old Testament story"), 
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which itself points back to a much older Greek original. But neither 
of the two seems to be familiar with Dr. M. Gaster’s Ilchester lectures 
on Grecko-Slavonic Literature (London, 1887), where the historical con- 
nections of the Palaea with the pre-Christian Midrash are dwelt upon. 

Mr. Bonwetsch, who also published last year a German translation 
of the Slavonic book of Enoch, based on different manuscripts, imme- 
diately after Professors Morill and Charles had published their Eng- 
lish one, has placed the learned world under great obligation by his 
translation of the apocalypse. It is needless to say that he is very 
accurate and cautious. Still it cannot be denied that, had he used a 
little more common sense and criticism, he could have given us in 
many passages a far more intelligible translation. Those old Slavonic 
copyists often mistook words and names, and wrote Azaze/ where the 
original had J/srae/, and the like. It is, indeed, greatly to be desired 
that one better versed in the whole literature, especially also in the 
Midrash and Kabbala, a man like Dr. Gaster, should take up the sub- 
ject and treat it from a broad historical point of view. 

Few, indeed, have an idea what unexpected light is thrown by our 
little book on the Midrash literature of the ninth century (firke de 
R. Eliezer and Sefer Hayashar) and the Mohammedan legend, and 
still more on the beginnings of the Kabbala, or gnosticism, in the 
centuries preceding the rise of Christianity. We see here old Baby- 
lonian, Persian, and Jewish elements of mythology strangely mixed, 
especially in the character of Sa/am, the personification of evil. But 
this must be left to a special article. I will here simply endeavor to 
convey to the reader an idea of the contents of our apocalypse. It 
consists of two parts: The first part, chaps. 1-8, describes with true 
poetic art, while commenting on Gen., chap. 12, how Abraham per- 
ceived the folly of idolatry practiced by his father, how by continued 
reasoning he arrived at the monotheistic faith, and how he mocked 
and ridiculed the different idols made of stone and wood, silver and 
gold; also how he argued with his father, trying to convince him that 
neither stone, nor wood, nor fire, nor water, nor earth, nor sun, moon, 
and stars could be God, until finally God responded to his call, appear- 
ing in a fire cloud which destroys the house of Terah, while he is told 
to escape and go to Canaan. The story, traced by Bonwetsch through 
the various Jewish and Christian, as well as Mohammedan, legends, is 
told with a great deal of originality, and the peculiar names given to 
the chief idols, as well as the biblical style of the whole, betray an 
ancient Hebrew source, older than any of our Midrash tales. 
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Far more interesting, however, is the second part, chaps. 9-32, 
containing the real apocalypse. It is obviously an ancient Midrash 
commenting on the verses of Genesis, chap. 15, describing the noc- 
turnal vision of Abraham. The chief of the archangels, called in the 
later Kabbala Aftthron or Metatron, bears here the significant name 
Yaoel (‘My name is in him,” say the Kabbalists). He is a veritable 
reflection of the Lord’s glory as described by Ezekiel. He leads 
Abraham after a forty-days’ fast up to Mount Horeb, whence they 
both soar up on the wings of the dove and turtle-dove — the two birds 
that were not cut in two — until they see the earth, Eden, and Gehenna, 
far beneath them. Before they make the circuit of the heaven, Azazel 
or the devil appears to them in the shape of the bird of prey mentioned 
Gen. 15:11. “He is the evil spirit that stole the secrets of heaven 
while conspiring against the Mighty One,” says the archangel, and 
tells Abraham to condemn him to hell’s fire, and to take his heavenly 
robe of immortality and put it on himself. We have here a sort of 
combination of the Babylonian god Zi and Satan, reminding us of 
the King Zazs of the devil worshipers. 

Amidst mystic invocations, the magic spell of which only the arch- 
angel knows, the fiery realms of heaven are passed, and the fiery 
throne wagon of the Lord with the four beasts of fire surrounding it 
is reached, where the Lord himself unrolls to Abraham all the secrets 
of the past and of the future. Most striking is the literal resemblance 
of one passage commenting on Gen. 15:5 to the Midrash Bereshith 
Rabba, §44, 8] DIN ANI Pp MEA Mo IMs Fon 
Fmd Mosel NON TUN PR Mavawn—“God lifted Abraham 
above the firmament, saying to him: ‘Look down and behold the 
stars beneath.’’”’ The description of the seven heavens which follows, 
of hell with its Leviathans, and Behemoth and other voracious demons, 
is, in the main, identical with that in the Slavonic Enoch, the Testa- 
ment of Abraham, and the Peter and Paul apocalypses. Altogether 
strange and weird is the picture of the serpent or Azazel as the per- 
sonification of sensuality and lust standing between Adam and Eve 
and luring them to sin. We find it only in the book of Adam and 
Eve, and its coarser prototype is Akviman in the Bundahesh. The 
restrospect of human and Jewish history, and the prediction of the 
Messianic time with its birth-throes, or the ten preceding calamities, 
betray throughout a Jewish conception. In fact, only by going back 
to underlying Hebrew words and names we. find the text to yield an 
intelligible meaning, whereas the translator, in failing to do so, has 
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often missed the same entirely. The “left side” —N"MN N00 — 
and the "MN or other one for heathenism and ¢he evil one are instances 
of this kind. Only one passage describing the Christ in antagonism 
with Satan — “idolatry’”’—-shows the hand of a Christian writer or 
interpolator. 

The work deserves a more careful study. We hope Mr. Bonwetsch 
will continue opening to us this mine of ancient legend hidden in the 
Slavonic literature. 


K. KOHLER. 
NEW YorK CITY. 


ANnEcDOTA Marepsotana. Vol. III, pars i: Sancti Hieronymi 
Presbyteri qui deperditi hactenus putabantur Commentarioli 
in Psalmos edidit, com. crit. instruxit, prolegomena et 
indices adiecit Dominus GEeRmMANusS Morin. Maredsoli: 
apud editorem; Oxoniz: apud J. Parker, 1895. Pp. xix-+ 
114. 55. 

ANECDOTA Marepsovana. Vol. III, pars ii: Sancti Hieronymi 
Presbyteri Tractatus sive Homiliz in Psalmos, in Marci 
evangelium aliaque varia argumenta primus edidit Dominus 
GERMANUS Morin. Maredsoli: apud editorem; Oxoniz: 
apud J. Parker, 1897. Pp. 424. I5s. 

Les MONUMENTS DE LA PREDICATION DE SAINT JEROME. Par 
Dom. GERMAIN Morin. (Extrait de la Revue d’histotre et de 
littérature religieuses, 1, 1896, pp. 393-434.) Macon: Protat 
Fréres; Oxford: J. Parker & Co. Is. 6d. 

THE learned Benedictine Germain Morin has given us in the first 
two parts of Vol. III of the Anmecdota Maredsolana material not 
unworthy the lectionary, the so-called “ber comicus, which formed 
Vol. I, and the letter of St. Clemens to the Corinthians, which filled 
Vol. II of the series. 

It has long been recognized that the apocryphal Breviartum Sanct 
Eiteronymi tn Psalmos had for its kernel a large number of fragments of 
Jerome’s own work, so overlaid, however, with later accretions that the 
genuine portions were hardly to be discovered in the mass. Still 
Morin’s scholarship and accurate acquaintance with Jerome’s works were 

sufficient to enable him to extract the genuine portions, which fell into 
two classes. The first class was made up of short comments on the 
_Psalms, which, corrected and enlarged with the aid of four MSS. of 
the seventh to twelfth centuries, which have handed down genuine 
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excerpts of Jerome’s commentary, form Part 1 of the third volume. 
The second class consisted of longer homiletical passages, among them 
one cited as Jerome’s by Augustine, ef. 148. Here, as in the case of 
the Commentariolt, MSS., eight in number, which had not been hitherto 
fully used, came to Morin’s aid, and thus he was able to restore to us 
the fifty-nine homilies on the Psalms which fill pp. 1-316 of the second 
part of the volume before us. These homilies are followed (pp. 316~ 
70) by ten homilies on the gospel of Mark, which have generally 
been regarded as translations of Chrysostom’s work. Already in the 
sixteenth century the similarity in style between these homilies and 
the accepted works of Jerome was noticed by Erasmus in his Latin 
edition of Chrysostom’s writings, Venice, 1549. The reference in 
Cassiodorus (Migne, 70, 12-13) to the passage in the homily (p. 326, 
Morin) as belonging to Jerome is sufficient evidence of the genuine- 
ness of the first discourse; and we must recognize the weight of 
Morin’s evidence for the genuineness of the entire ten. Further investi- 
gation enabled Morin to restore to Jerome still other discourses, among 
them homilies on Matthew, Luke, and John, and on Christmas, all of 
which appear in the Latin edition of Chrysostom’s works above men- 
tioned; also, seven homilies on various themes, some of which have 
passed under the name of Augustine. Finally, a brief discourse on 
the fiftieth Psalm is given, drawn from a MS. in Monte Cassino. This 
last is regarded by Morin as in all probability a Latin translation of 
Jerome’s Greek. But this is notall. Morin has found, in the progress 
of his investigations, still another series of discourses on the Psalms 
which may be ascribed to Jerome. This series will appear as Part 
3 of Vol. III, with prolegomena and indices to Parts 2 and 3. 

In the article reprinted from the Revue d'histoire et de lsttérature 
religieuses, published before the appearance of Part2 of Vol. III of 
the Anecdota, Morin presented the evidence in favor of his attribution 
of the homilies to Jerome. One would hesitate to accept so stout an 
addition to the authentic writings of any author, if the proofs were not 
convincing. Morin shows, from internal evidence, that the author of 
the homilies was a monk, speaking to monks; furthermore, the speaker 
is from the West, his mother tongue is Latin, but he is acquainted with 
Greek and Hebrew; he is an ardent enemy of heretics, a despiser of 
philosophers, and an enthusiastic admirer of the sacred writings. The 
place in which the discourses were held was Bethlehem; the time, 
401-10 A.D. All this, and much more, points to Jerome alone as the 
author. The discourses display also remarkable agreement in style 
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and thought with other writings of Jerome, as is shown in Morin’s edi- 
tion by parallel passages printed beneath the text and critical notes. 
The gains from these discoveries are not insignificant. The his- 
torian finds some interesting evidence as to the inner life of a monas- 
tery in the early part of the fifth century; the influence of Greek 
theology on occidental thought is plain; the quotations from the Bible 
are valuable for text criticism ; and in all we gain a view of a side of 
Jerome’s life which has hitherto been practically unknown to us. Fur- 
thermore, we now possess a fixed starting point for the analysis of 
the Breviarium. The philologist will find much to interest him in the 
references to the older literature, as well as in the colloquialisms which 
frequently come to the surface, especially in the homilies on the 


Psalms. 
CLIFFORD HERSCHEL MOORE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Cyprian: His Lire, His Times, His Worx. By Epwarp 
WuitEe Benson, D.D., D.C.L., sometime Archbishop of 
Canterbury. With an Introduction by the Right Rev 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop of New 
York. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1897. Pp. 636, 
8vo. Cloth, $7. 

Tuis book is the ripe product of thirty years of special study, and 
the only one which the author published. It was begun when he was 
headmaster of Wellington College, and finished in 1896, a short time 
before his death. It presents, therefore, the literary toil of a lifetime. 
“Year after year,” his son writes, “at Lincoln, at Truro, at Canter- 
bury, these patient pages have grown; sometimes weeks would be 
consumed in the elucidation of some technical point ; he even under- 
took, a few years ago, a journey to North Africa to study his topog- 
raphy.” The first hundred and fifty pages were put into print so 
long ago that, when he had reached the end, they required to be 
entirely revised and rewritten. 

The result of this prolonged toil is a book of remarkable quality. 
It contains not only the results of research, but also the processes. It 
is a singular mixture of the interesting and the dry and dull. The 
plan of the author is to give us in a few pages of large print the main 
outlines of the story, and, then, in a few pages of fine print, the most 
minute discussions of dates, of places, of the meaning of Latin and 
Greek terms, of the errors of his predecessors in this field, and of a 
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thousand other details. In addition to the pages of solid fine print, 
which continually interrupt the onward flow of the narrative, there 
are copious footnotes; and in addition to everything else, an appen- 
dix of twelve articles, to the last of which are appended six notes. 
The entire volume, with its varied contents, constitutes an apparatus 
of the very highest value for the study of Cyprian and his times, a 
monumental work, destined to be an authoritative standard of appeal 
in all discussions of fact which properly lie within its scope. 

Cyprian is made to appear in a most advantageous light. Heisa 
great preacher, a great writer, and a great ruler. But he is also a 
great saint, free from personal ambition, always distributing his 
wealth to the poor, and genial and loving in disposition and manner. 
It was owing to his wisdom and self-restraint that the church was not 
rent in sunder by the agitations of the third century, which shook it 
to its foundations. He was the first great prelate of Christian history, 
and vindicated for the episcopal office an authority which it retained 
for more than a thousand years. 

Archbishop Benson writes with scholarly fairness; yet he does not 
attempt to conceal the fact that he writes with a pronounced controver- 
sial aim, and directs his argument against the papacy on the one hand, 
and what he calls ‘“‘the sects,” that is, the non-episcopal denomina- 
tions, on the other. He has achieved a great success in setting Cyprian, 
for the first time, in a clear light. He is less successful as a contro- 
versialist. 

In his argument against the papacy he shows, indeed, that the 
treatise of Cyrian on “The Unity of the Catholic Church” has been 
deliberately interpolated with forgeries by Roman Catholic editors, 
and his indictment of his Roman Catholic opponents for this crime 
is terrible, not for invective or vituperation, but for the crushing array 
of evidence by which it is supported. This, however, is a matter of 
secondary importance. The real question between Archbishop Benson 
and the Roman Catholics is whether or not Cyprian, after his writings 
have been purged of such intrusions, recognizes the Church of Rome, 
and hence its bishop, as supreme. Benson answers in the negative, 
on the ground that Cyprian acted independently, and was almost 
ready at one time to break with the see of Rome and the Catholic 
church. This was his practice; but what was his theory? Benson 
recognizes the fact that the practice of a man and his theories are not 
always harmonious, and proceeds to discuss the theory which Cyprian 
held. In his fifty-ninth letter Cyprian calls the Church of Rome 
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“principalis ecclesia.” Some Roman Catholic writers translate this 
term ‘‘the sovereign church.” Benson admits that the emperor was 
commonly called “princeps,’’ and that ‘“‘principalis” is derived from 
“princeps.” He seeks to show, however, that the emperor was called 
“princeps”’ only as he was the foremost man of the state, the first citi- 
zen, invested by senate and people with certain powers. But after 
all, if we grant that the Church of Rome is “principalis” in the 
sense in which the emperor was “princeps,” we leave little for the 
Roman Catholic to demand, and it is but a step to his doctrine of 
papal supremacy. 

Benson is not more fortunate in his dealing with the non-episco- 
pal denominations. 

He believes episcopacy to be of apostolic origin, in part because 
Cyprian believed so about the year 250. But Cyprian believed the 
whole church system of his day, in doctrine and organization, to be 
of apostolic orgin. As bishop, he received the Catholic church as the 
apostles had left it and as their successors had transmitted it to him; 
and he was in duty bound to hand it on unchanged, a sacred deposit, 
to those who should come after him in the episcopal office. Such was 
his belief. But it is certain that the Catholic church of his time had 
departed widely, in both faith and practice, from the apostolic model. 
Its entire system of belief was legal, sacerdotal, and sacramental, in 
direct contrast to the teachings of the New Testament. The convic- 
tion of Cyprian that the episcopate was of apostolic origin was only a 
part of his conviction that the Catholic church as it stood was of 
apostolic origin. Besides, it was the fashion for every bishop to insist 
that the thing which he believed and practiced was of apostolic origin. 
The unknown author of the treatise on ‘‘The Rebaptism of Heretics” 
declared that “‘to repeat baptism was contrary to a decree of the apos- 
tles,”’ and Pope Stephen appealed to apostolic authority against the 
practice. Qn the other hand, the councils of Iconium and Synnada, 
with the supporters of rebaptism in general, affirmed that they 
enjoined it by apostolic authority. In these circumstances the testi- 
mony of Cyprian to the apostolic origin of an office whose powers he 
sought to confirm and enlarge is of slight importance. 

In any case, to a Protestant, the opinion of Cyprian on such a 
subject should have little weight. The New Testament contains all 
that the apostles deemed it necessary for us to know concerning 
church organization and order. If episcopacy could be traced even 
ta the middle of the first century and to churches at the time presided 
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over by the apostles, their silence in reference to it would show their 
reluctance to recommend it to future generations, and it would stand 
condemned, rather than approved, by its early origin and their failure 
to speak of it. It is incredible that they should not have prescribed 
it in the clearest terms, if it is, as Benson holds, an institution essen- 
tial to the very existence of a church, without which a denomination is 
only a sect. And if it were prescribed in the New Testament, its 
present advocates would not search so diligently for traces of it in 
early Christian literature as proofs of its apostolic origin. 

Benson, adopting the view of Cyprian, commends episcopacy to us 
as the divinely ordained means of preserving the unity of the church. 
But it does not preserve the unity of the church. Benson himself 
flashes with indignation whenever he turns to the papacy, the validity 
of whose episcopacy he admits, and no denominations are more hope- 
lessly divided from one another than the Catholic, the Greek, and the 
Anglican, the great episcopal bodies. The Roman Catholic bishops 
did not have the wisdom to keep the Lutheran movement within their 
church, nor did the Anglican bishops have the wisdom to keep the 
Wesleyan movement within their church; and in both cases the divi- 
sions of Christendom which arose were owing largely to episcopal 
negligence and folly. 

If the advocates of episcopacy presented the institution to us 
without an accompaniment of unscriptural doctrine, their appeal would 
gain a much wider sympathy. The doctrines of apostolic succession 
and of special grace owing to apostolic succession, and imparted by 
the medium of certain rites, have hindered greatly the extension of 
episcopacy. Much might he said, on grounds both of Scripture and 
of reason, in favor of committing large interests and enterprises in 
the kingdom of God to wise men distinguished for their ability to 
bring things to pass. If I am not mistaken, the non-episcopal 
denominations are learning slowly but surely how to do this without 
detriment to the freedom with which Christ has made them free. 
But they have been cautious in adopting the expedient lest they 
should favor false doctrine and create an order of prelates. 

I should say something of Benson as a writer before I close. He 
chose Thucydides as his pattern, and claimed that the obscurities of 
his style, which were pointed out to him, came “of hours and hours 
spent with intense enjoyment” over the great Greek historian, 
“weighing the force of every adjective and every particle.” He 
learned by this study to form sentences which are terse and forceful. 
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Yet the reader has the constant impression of an author who is trying 
to follow a model and to achieve an ideal, rather than of one who is 
himself a fountain of excellent literary expression. Not infrequently, 
also, Benson violates the elementary principles af the English lan- 
guage. He often writes what may be called memorandum sentences, 
formed by rapid jottings in a notebook, and with important words 
omitted, usually the subject or the verb. The pronouns trouble him, 
and are often used inaccurately. He sometimes employs an adverb 
where an adjective is demanded. He seems to have an objection to 
the conjunction “and,” for he sometimes omits it in an enumeration 
of particulars. On the whole, the reader is justified in expecting better 
writing from one who has chosen to follow Thucydides and has spent 
thirty years in producing a single volume. 

These defects, however, are relatively small. They fade away when 
one considers the supreme excellences of the book, which is destined 
to occupy a permanent and authoritative place in Christian literature, 
when any fact concerning Cyprian is in question. No more remark- 
able work of historical research has been produced in this generation. 

FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Tue Mission oF St. AUGUSTINE TO ENGLAND ACCORDING TO THE 
OricinAL Documents. Edited by ARTHUR James Mason, 
D.D. Cambridge: At the University Press; London: C.J. 
Clay & Sons; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1897. Pp. 
XX-—+252. 55S. 

Canon Mason, in compiling this book, is carrying out the wishes 
of the late Archbishop Benson, who planned that it should consist of 
‘a complete collection of authentic documents bearing on Augustine’s 
coming.” The sources are found in Gregory and in Bede. The text 
is taken from Monumenta Germania Historica by Hartmann and Ewald, 
Councils and Ecclestastical Documents by Haddan and Stubbs, and /izs- 
toria Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum by Bede. On the upper half of 
each page appears an excellent translation; on the lower half is printed 
the Latin text. This part of the work covers 160 pages. The rest of 
the book is devoted to four valuable dissertations on the political out- 
look of Europe in 597, Augustine’s mission in relation to other agen- 
cies in the conversion of England, the landing place of Augustine, 
and some liturgical points relating to Augustine’s mission. There 
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are three maps: western Europe in 597, England in 597, and the 
island of Thanet and adjoining mainland in the sixth century. 

“The truth must be the first aim—to let people see it as it is.” 
This injunction of his archbishop Dr. Mason has faithfully obeyed. 
Without any “controversial purpose” he has let the “ facts speak for 
themselves.””’ The student who wishes to know “all that is known 
concerning the Gregorian mission which founded the Church of Eng- 
land’ will find it “contained in the documents given in this book.” 
We do not see wherein the material could have been better edited. 

Err B. HULBERT. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Das HomILIARIuM KarLs DES GROSSEN, auf seine urspriingliche 
Gestalt hin untersucht von Lic. Dr. FRIEDRICH WIEGAND, 
Privatdocent der Theologie. Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachf. (Geo. B6hme), 1897. Pp. 96. 
M. 2. 


THE first object of Karl the Great in commissioning Paulus Dia- 
conus to make a “homiliarium,” or “collection of sermons,’’ was to 
supply the clergy with a book suitable for use in the offictum noctur- 
nale, or midnight vigil. The midnight vigil differed from the other 
canonical hours in that in connection with it, besides the prayer and 
psalm, a selection from the Bible was read. The midnight vigils of 
Sundays and feast, or saints’, days were given still greater prominence 
by reading also a selection from the works of some church Father. In 
the time of Karl the Great there were many such lectionaries or homi- 
liaria for these vigils in use, but all were corrupt in text and not well 
adapted to the service. There has long been a controversy as to 
whether Karl intended merely to offer a revised lectionary for the 
devotional use of the clergy or rather to furnish a large number of 
sermons which should not only instruct the clergy, but also give them 
good models, in form and matter, for the sermons which they were to 
preach to their flocks. The influence of this work on the develop- 
ment of preaching in the Middle Age has also been a matter of 
dispute. 

Dr. Wiegand admits that at present it is impossible to say exactly 
to what extent this work influenced the preaching of the Middle Age, 
but he shows conclusively that this homiliarium served a far wider 
purpose than merely ministering to the religious needs of the clergy. 
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The majority of its sermons were adapted to the needs of the people 
rather than to those of the clergy. Dr. Wiegand’s treatment of this 
subject leaves no doubt as to the wider purpose which Karl had. 
For instance, fifty-three of its 234 sermons are by Maximus of Turin, 
the great popular preacher of Lombardy (fifth century), famous for 
his sermons which were adapted to a people which was still largely 
heathen. Further investigation will be necessary before the exact 
influence of this homiliarium on medieval homiletics can be deter- 
mined, but its wide use, its adaptation, and its frequent revisions 
make it certain that its influence was great. Along this line, how- 
ever, the author points out that this homiliarium was gradually 
changed into the Roman breviary, and, on the other hand, that it was 
the model for Luther’s “ Postillen.” 

The homiliarium was divided into two parts, one for the winter, 
containing tro sermons (from the fifth Sunday before Christmas to 
the Saturday before Easter); the other part, for the summer, with 134 
sermons (from Easter Sunday to the end of the ecclesiastical year). 
Dr. Wiegand contents himself with giving only the first words of the 
lessons and the titles of the sermons. He discusses many interesting 
details, but reserves the full text and exhaustive discussion for the 


larger work which he promises. 


OLIVER J. THATCHER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Tue AGE OF THE RENASCENCE. An Outline Sketch of the 
History of the Papacy from the Return from Avignon to 
the Sack of Rome (1377-1527). By Paut Van Dyxg. 
With an Introduction by Henry Van Dyke. New York: 
The Christian Literature Co., 1897. Pp. 397, 12mo. $1.50. 

PERHAPS there is no more involved period of human history than 
that to which we are introduced in this volume, belonging to the 
series of ‘Ten Epochs of Church History.” Our first question, 
therefore, very reasonably is, Does the story of the evolution, or rather 
devolution, of the church and papacy during the Renascence unfold 
itself before us in clear stages and with inevitable logic? There need 
be no hesitation about answering in the affirmative. We have, at the out- 
set, a view of the precarious position of the popes in Rome on their return 
from Avignon ; we are then acquainted with the rise in the world of the 
anti-papal influences, the most important of which are the new sense 
of nationality, the growing democratic self-consciousness of the lower 
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orders, and the progressive intellectual manumission of the upper 
classes through the movement called humanism. We stand by while the 
weapons are being forged in this society of the Renascence for protest 
and revolt against the old order. And what a splendid battle there- 
upon ensues! Wesee how one set of men, the set which places ideas 
above institutions, and is represented by such names as Wiclif and 
Huss, breaks the bonds of allegiance, and raises the banner of heresy ; 
and we observe a rival set—good men these, too, the d’Aillys and 
Gersons of conciliar fame, only so prudent !—-we observe a rival set 
which places institutions above ideas and contents itself with remon- 
strance, veiled under assurances of obedience. Altogether the greatest 
marvel is, not the audacity of Huss and his revolutionary followers, 
nor the timidity of d’Ailly and his constitutional followers, but the 
mere persistence, proved by both of these parties alike, of moral pur- 
pose in that corrupt world of the Renascence. That fact constitutes as 
flattering a panegyric of humanity as any that has ever been pro- 
nounced. 

Thus the great forces operative in this period have been placed in 
clear relation to each other and to the church. But satisfactory as 
this part of the work is, it cannot be called new; Mr. Van Dyke has 
worked with authorities which are known to all students of the subject. 
And yet his volume has, in some respects, the charm of real novelty. 
We fall under its spell when, abandoning the analysis of forces, Mr. Van 
Dyke takes up the individual actors. Petrarch, Boccaccio, Jerome of 
Prague, Ulrich von Hutten, and the rest, have frequently before had 
their literary portraits drawn, but Mr. Van Dyke, who is no mere 
copyist, gives us their features as he personally has caught them with 
his mind’s eye. We may not always recognize on the artist’s canvas 
the man as we have known him, but we find, at least, a living image 
and are duly grateful. 

Mr. Van Dyke adopts occasionally too rapid a pace, and then either 
overcrowds or falls into careless error. Pages 116 and 187 offer 
examples of a narrative threatening to break down under its burden 
of fact. Foreign names are carelessly handled on p. 66 (San 
Spirito), on p. 156 (San Croce), and on p. 37 (Gerard von Puy). 
But these things are trifles. The book well deserves reading, because 
it is, in the main, a scholarly presentation, and is tempered with 
vivacity and humor. 


FERDINAND SCHWILL. ' 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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THe CHURCH OF ENGLAND BEFORE THE REFORMATION. By 
Dyson Hacue, M.A. With an Introductory Note by H. C. 
Moule. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1897. Pp. xix 
+399. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THE ANGLICAN REFORMATION (Ten Epochs of Church History 
Series). By Witiram Crark, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. LL.D., 
D.C.L., F.R.S.C. New York: The Christian Literature Co., 
1897. Pp. vi+482. Cloth, $2. 

In the October, 1897, number of this JOURNAL there appeared a 
review of Wakeman’s J/atroduction to the History of the Church of 
England. That work was written from the point of view of an intel- 
ligent and uncompromising high-church devotee. It is the conviction 
of this thoroughgoing sacerdotalist and sacramentarian that the apos- 
tolic succession of the episcopate, baptismal regeneration, priestly 
absolution, the real presence of our Lord in the eucharist, and the 
eucharistic sacrifice are absolutely essential and vital. Men who deny 
these divine realities are enemies of the Catholic church. Among 
such men must be classed Wiclif, Cranmer, Hooper, Ridley, Latimer, 
Tyndale, Edward VI, Luther, Calvin, Knox, and Zwingli. Among the 
friends of the ecclesiasticism, ceremonialism, and sacramentarianism 
of the medieval and Catholic faith are Gardiner, Bonner, Elizabeth, 
Whitgift, Andrewes, Charles I, Laud, and churchmen of their type. 

Dr. Hague’s history is written from the point of view of an intel- 
ligent and uncompromising low-church devotee. He attacks every 
fundamental position of historians of the Wakeman school. There is 
a total reversal of judgments. High-church angels are low-church 
devils and wice versa. To Wakeman Rome is a true branch of the 
Catholic church ; to Hague she is “corrupt in doctrine and ritual, 
teaching blasphemous fables as truths and deceitful superstitions as 
divine ordinances.’”’ Wakeman is in full sympathy with ‘the religious 
opinions and principles” which were dominant in the Middle Ages; 
Hague looks upon the medieval church as “ Romish, Romanized, and 
Roman’’— fit only to be condemned and repudiated. Wakeman makes 
it a matter of life and death to maintain the “historical continuity 
theory;” Hague declares it to bea ‘fond thing vainly invented.” 
Only by “special pleading” and an “ignoring of the facts of history” 
can it be held at all, and the man who would wish to hold it “one 
would think had been set on to it by those of the Church of Rome.” 
Wakeman insists that there is the sharpest hostility between the “spirit 
of the Catholic church’ and the spirit of Protestantism, and that in 
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the Reformation period Catholic theology and practice signally 
triumphed over Lutheran and Calvinistic error ; Hague insists that the 
Anglican Reformation was “definitely Protestant,” that the English 
church ‘“‘experienced a change of principles, practices, and character,” 
“a change not of accidents, but of essentials, not of form, but of 
condition,” an absolute and radical change of “the essential, the inter- 
nal, the doctrinal, the very principles and the character of the church.” 
According to Wakeman the very heart of Anglicanism, constituting the 
life of its life, is the sacramental power of orders, the real presence, 
the eucharistic sacrifice, and the attendant doctrines; according to 
Hague these are sham goods out of the pope’s shop, and are stamped 
in the doctrinal standards of the Church of England as “fond fables 
and blasphemous deceits.” 

Whatever view the outsider may take of the possible or permissible 
interpretation of the formularies of the establishment, it seems evident 
that among Anglicans there is a growing sympathy with high-church 
views, and that these views are drawing Anglo- and Roman Catholics 
into closer fellowship and union. This Romeward trend must be a 
pleasure to Romanists, a horror to Evangelicals, and a sort of joyous 
pain to high-church men. Plain people who do not belong to “the 
church”? can congratulate themselves that the destiny of Christ’s 
religion is not in the keeping of the Church of England. 

Somewhere between Drs. Wakeman and Hague stands Dr. Clark. 
His work may have been intended as an irenicon. It is not contro- 
versial in spirit. It aims to distribute praise and blame with equity— 
‘to state the facts with the greatest possible impartiality.”” No one can 
doubt Dr. Clark’s good intention, and perhaps no one can feel happy 
over the result. Men cannot endure the damning of their favorites 
with faint praise nor the quasi-approval of their enemies with mild 
censure. Clark writes asan Anglican, and so can never treat of Puri- 
tans, Presbyterians, and Independents to the liking of their descend- 
ants. High-church men can find no satisfaction in the way he pulls 
down their idols. Evangelicals cannot help feeling that he has not 
come out for simple truth and righteousness in the blunt and honest 
way that historydemands. The mutual friend standing between sworn 
enemies may find himself in unhappy relations with both parties before 
he is through. 

These three works fairly reflect the conflicting sentiments which 
obtain in the Anglicancommunion. Wakeman loves medievalism and 
hates Protestantism. Hague loves the religion of the Bible and of the 
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reformers, and hates all Romish drifts in the church of which he is a 
member. Clark is a man of peace, whose loves and hates are less 
intense, and who calls up the great characters in English ecclesiastical 
history to administer to each a mild and measured word of praise or 
blame, or of mixed praise and blame, as the case seems to him to 
require. 

Wakeman, Hague, and Clark begin their histories with the intro- 
duction of Christianity into the British isles. Wakeman carries his 
work down to the present day. Hague proceeds to the end of the 
reign of Henry VIII. Clark writes his last chapter on “The Work of 


the Restoration” in the reign of Charles IT. 
Er! B. HULBERT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Dir BEKEHRUNG JOHANNES CaLviNs. Von Lic. A. Lana. Leip- 
zig: A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachf. (Georg 
Béhme), 1897. Pp. 57, 8vo. M. 1.35. 


THE monograph before us belongs to the series of “Studien zur 
Geschichte der Theologie und Kirche,” appearing under the editorial 
direction of N. Bonwetsch and R. Seeberg. The aim of the author is 
to prepare the way for such an exhibition of the theology of Calvin as 
we already have of the systems of Luther, Melanchthon, and Zwingli. 
The fundamental thoughts of the system must be ascertained before 
the system as a whole can be adequately wrought out. To ascertain 
what is most fundamental and characteristic in Calvin’s theology, it is 
necessary to determine what influences led to his conversion. This is 
by no means an easy task. The notices from his own and other 
writings are exceedingly few and inconclusive. The author’s first task 
is to subject to a searching criticism the conclusions of earlier writers 
on Calvin’s conversion, especially those of Abel Lefranc (Za Jeunesse 
de Calvin, Paris, 1888), and H. Lecoultre, “La Conversion de Calvin, 
Etude Morale,” published in the Revue de Théologte et de Philosophie, 
1890. It would require too much space to follow him in his discus- 
sion of the various notices that have been supposed to have a bear- 
ing on Calvin’s conversion. Suffice it to say that he attaches little 
importance to any of the supposed data except the discourse delivered 
by his friend Nicholas Cop on the occasion of his installation as rector 
of the University of Paris, November 1, 1533, the authorship of which 
he unhesitatingly ascribesto Calvin. The date of his conversion must 
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accordingly be placed a few months earlier. The discourse furnishes 
adequate material for a judgment as to the influences that were most 
potent in transforming the law student and humanist into a zealous 
Protestant theologian. A comparison of this discourse with Erasmus’ 
‘Adhortatio ad Christianz Philosophie Studium,” which appears as a 
preface to his edition of the New Testament, 1524, and with Luther’s 
sermon, preached on All Saints’ Day, about 1522, shows that the first 
part of the discourse was largely drawn from Erasmus and the second 
part from Luther. At the close of the discourse an earnest exhorta- 
tion, independent of Luther, reveals Calvin’s own intense religious 
enthusiasm. The author’s conclusion is that Calvin was greatly influ- 
enced by Erasmus’ “Christian philosophy,” but far more by Luther’s 
edificatory writings, and that his religious experience was quite similar 
to that of Luther. The change wrought in him, however, was far more 
sudden than in Luther, owing to difference of nationality and temper- 
ament, and to the fact that he had better counselors than had the 
Augustinian monk in his lonely cell. He came to realize that his 
desire for worldly honor and glory, which had dominated him as a stu- 
dent of law, and later as a student of the new learning, was leading 
him tohell. Heresolved to confer not with flesh and blood, but thence- 
forth to devote himself unreservedly to God’s service. He was con- 
scious that God forgave his sins graciously and without any merit of 
his own. He could now glory that there is no Bue to be compared 
with peace in conscience, peace with God. 

This is not the author’s first published study on Calvin’s theology, 
and he promises, if God vouchsafes him time and strength, still fur- 
ther to enlighten us on this fruitful theme. 

ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN. 

MCMASTER UNIVERSITY. 


THe Lire oF PHILIP SCHAFF, in part autobiographical. By 
Davip S. Scuarr, D.D., Professor of Church History in 
Lane Theological Seminary. With portraits. New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1897. Pp.xv+ 510. Cloth, $3. 


THE story of a great man’s life must be, in large measure, the story 
of his contemporaries and of his time. Well-written biography is thus 
always of far wider than individual interest. Hardly could greater 
expectations of this book be aroused than by saying that in its prepara- 
tion the most has been made of the materials furnished by Dr. Schaff’s 
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prominent connection with the great religious and theological move- 
ments of this country and Europe between 1842 and 1893. More, per- 
haps, than any other one man he was the animating force in the “‘ Mer- 
cersburg” theological movement, the New York Sabbath Committee 
(1859-67), the preparation and publication of the American edition of 
Lange’s Commentary, the Evangelical Alliance, and American codpera- 
tion in the revision of the Authorized Version of the Scriptures. From 
1870 to 1893 he was identified with the Union Theological Seminary 
in New York city,and he took an active part in the Parliament of 
Religions at Chicago, in 1893. He was a great traveler, not, however, 
merely for recreation. Fourteen times he journeyed to Europe charged 
with delicate and important missions. Yet wherever he went “he 
took with him a restless curiosity to find out men, and by conversation 
to discover the trend of current thought and scholarly research.” At 
the same time “his eye was wide open to the beauties of nature and 
the monuments of history.” 

This threefold interest pervades the book, which is largely autobio- 
graphical. Dr. Schaff made copious entries in his journals, and extracts 
from these are freely introduced with the text of the biographer. The 
men he knew, the scenes he witnessed, and the activities in which he 
shared ¢¢ guorum pars magna fuit, pass vividly before the reader, pre- 
sented as he knew and estimated them. Not only does one feel the 
personality of Dr. Schaff, but through his eyes one sees his teachers, 
many of whom were his closest friends— Schmid, Bauer, Heinrich Ewald, 
Dorner, Schelling, Neander, Tholuck, Julius Miiller. And in likemanner 
one encounters the men with whom he afterward associated here, in Eng- 
land, and on the continent. 

The call to America came in 1843 in the form of an invitation to 
the chair of ‘‘ church history and biblical literature in the Theologi- 
cal Seminary (German Reformed church) at Mercersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania.” Philip Schaff was then twenty-four years of age and was a 
Privatdocent in Berlin. Though his prospects for promotion in Ger- 
many were bright, he seems to have had little, if any, hesitation in 
accepting the call. He possessed a “combination of religious warmth, 
and a practical aim, with a thorough theological equipment that gave 
Dr. Schaff providential fitness to pass from the sphere of the German 
university to an important place and work in the church in America.” 
At his ordination Krummacher preached the sermon. Zn route for 
America he spent six weeks in England, where he was much impressed 
by the orderly and reverential spirit of the people. ‘‘ We must confess,” 
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he writes, “‘ that the moral and religious spirit of Christianity has struck 
deep roots into the soil of English life ; then we thank God that such 
a nation is Protestant and that for the time being it makes Protestantism 
invincible.” His inaugural address at Mercersburg on ‘“‘ The Principle 
of Protestantism ” brought down upon him a storm of dissent and finally 
involved him in a trial for heresy, the charges being brought by those 
who thought they detected crypto-Romanism in one who could 
bespeak for members of the Roman Catholic communion a place in the 
church of Christ — a plea that could not come from one who assented 
to the dicta of his accusers, who held that “‘ the pope is Antichrist, that 
man of sin and son of perdition that exalteth himself in the church 
against Christ, and all that is called God,” and that the Church of Rome 
had “long since become utterly corrupt, and hopelessly apostate.” 
To this Dr. Schaff would never have subscribed, and they who did failed 
to convict him of heresy. In this episode, within a year of his arrival, 
there were manifested his “enlarged spirit, fearless candor, and devo- 
tion to Christianity which rises superior to all denominations.” These 
two traits, catholicity and profound spirituality, pervaded all the activi- 
ties of his life. 

In 1858 Dr. Schaff opened correspondence with Dr. Lange with a 
view to reproducing his great Commentary in this country. This enter- 
prise is noteworthy as “the first attempt on an extensive scale, on this 
side of the Atlantic, to enlist on an exegetical enterprise, in joint and 
friendly authorship, the pens of a guild of theological writers belong- 
ing to different denominations.” The great labor involved extended 
through sixteen years and resulted in “‘ the most extensive work in the 
department of exegesis yet produced in America.” In the midst of 
these labors, Dr. Schaff was chosen deputy to England and the conti- 
nent, to make arrangements for the contemplated conference of the 
Evangelical Alliance. This businesstook him to England, Scotland, 
France, Germany, Holland, and Switzerland. The pages that tell of 
this mission are brilliant with his own accounts of his travels and his 
meetings with such men as Alford, Mansel, Spurgeon, Norman Mac- 
leod, St. Hilaire, Lange, Tholuck, Pére Hyacinthe. The story of the 
great meeting of the alliance in New York, in 1873, offers most inter- 
esting reading to many who distinctly recall that event. The chapter 
(11) abounds in notes from Dr. Schaff’s correspondence relative to the 
preparations. 

In the Union Theological Seminary, where he was professor from 
1870 to 1893, Dr. Schaff held adistinct place among his colleagues, 
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Henry B. Smith, Roswell D. Hitchcock, William G. T. Shedd, George 
L. Prentiss. In the active duties and literary associations of this work 
Dr. Schaff seems to have been most agreeably employed. He loved 
his students, visited them, walked and talked with them daily. His 
conception of the end of theological study appears in his parting counsel 
to one of his classes : ‘‘ Remember first of all the true bearing of theo- 
logical study on your personal character. Scholarship is good, virtue 
is better, holiness is best of all. Your learning and eloquence will do 
little good in the world unless they are quickened by spiritual power. 
Remember next that theological study looks to public usefulness. It 
is not merely an intellectual gymnasium, a gratifying of literary curiosity 
and taste, but it is all that for our fellow-men for whom the Son of God 
died on the cross and whom we are to lead to Him.” 

“It was quite in keeping with the mediatorial and unionistic feature 
of his career that Dr. Schaff should have a prominent part in the Anglo- 
American revision of the English Scriptures” (1881-5). He was called 
upon to take the initiatory and leading part in the formation of the 
American committee. He selected its members and arranged for its 
organization and first meeting. This task demanded and called 
forth the exercise of the utmost patience, tact, and wisdom. And while 
he displayed the qualities of the diplomat, the executive, the indefatigable 
toiler, his profoundly religious spirit pervaded all. As chairman of 
the committee, and as participant in the work of the New Testament 
Company, he repeatedly emphasized the point that, while “‘the revision 
must be chiefly the work of biblical scholarship, its success will depend 
by no means on scholarship alone. To understand, to translate, and 
to interpret the Word of God, we must be in sympathy with its spirit, 
which is the Holy Spirit.” The long and interesting account of the 
‘progress and method of the work of the revisers will be many times 
reread, and will be referred to as an important chapter in modern reli- 
gious history. 

Although he had received warnings of failing strength, Dr. Schaff 
gladly accepted the call to participate in the Parliament of Religions 
at Chicago, in 1893. At one of its sessions he said: “I was warned 
‘by physicians and friends not to come to Chicago. They said it might 
kill me. But I was determined to bear my last testimony to the cause 
‘ef Christian union in which I have been interested all my life. And if 
I die, I want to die in the Parliament of Religions. The idea of this 
parliament will survive all criticism. The critics will die, but the cause 
will remain.” ‘ Dr. Schaff’s address,” writes the biographer, “ was set 
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for September 25. He arrived in Chicago in high spirits and seemed 
as eager as any young man to see everything that was to be seen at the 
exposition, the neighboring grounds of the new Chicago University, and 
the parliament itself.” There is given a résumé of his paper on “‘ The 
Reunion of Christendom,” declared by Dr. Henry H. Jessup, of Beirut, 
to be “‘ apostolic, one of the most Christ-like utterances in all church his- 
tory.” In less than one month thereafter he had passed away. 

Dr. Schaff was preéminently an optimistic, catholic Christian scholar. 
Harnack said that it is impossible to think of him as a church historian 
without thinking of him asa Christian. Said a friend to him some months 
before his death : ‘‘ What, Dr. Schaff, is your attitude to the question of 
eternity in view of all the discussions of the last few years?” He 
replied: ‘My only hope is in the mercy of God. My trust is in Christ, 
my Savior, who died to save sinners.” The late Dr. Bright, of the 
Examiner, declared that ‘“ Philip Schaff did more than any other man 
to promote Christian unity.” 

One lays down Zhe Life of Philip Schaff with a sense of having had 
great enjoyment and of having received great advantage from its pages. 
It keeps us in the company of admirable men, it engages us with lofty 
themes, and its sketches of men and of travel are full of life and color. 
It is not only a book for the scholar and the student of church history 
and theology, it is also a book of noble biography, a book for the 
student of the times, the lover of travels, and the general reader. 


NATHANIEL BUTLER. 
CoLBYy UNIVERSITY. 


THE ANCIENT FaITH IN MODERN LiGurT, a Series of Essays. By 
T. Vincent TymMs, Epwarp MEDLEY, ALFRED CAvE, SAM 
UEL C. GREEN, R. VAUGHAN PRICE, SAMUEL NEWTH, JOSEPH 
PARKER, WILLIAM Brock, J. GUINNESS ROGERS, and the 
late Henry Robert Reynotps. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1897; New York: Imported by Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. Pp. xxviii+ 416. Cloth, $4.50. 


Tuis volume of essays by members of a “ society of ministers,” all, 
as we believe, either Congregationalists or Baptists, may be briefly 
described as a conservative review of doctrines under special question 
at the present day. The field of such discussion is so largely left to 
radicals that it is refreshing to find the conservatives inclined, now 
and then, to be heard. The writers whose work lies before us cannot 
be styled unprogressive, nor in any special sense—and certainly not 
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in any derogatory sense—can they be called dogmatic. In fact, they 
may at times be criticised for lack of the dogmatic element, as in the 
essay on our Lord’s redemptive work. But they are “orthodox ;” 
that is, they are not in the field for the purpose of destruction, and 
they manifest a sympathy for the doctrinal work of the church through- 
out the centuries, and general agreement with its results. They are 
possessed of considerable scholarship— a thing which the radicals are 
sometimes apparently inclined to think their own distinctive attribute. 
A large degree of maturity of thought is also displayed, lending 
beauty and finish to the style. 

Some of the essays need little attention by the reviewer. Those 
on “The New Testament Witness concerning Christian Churches” and 
“The New Citizenship” pertain to questions in dispute between the 
Church of England and Nonconformists, which in America we may 
happily regard assettled. The right of Congregationalism as a legiti- 
mate form of church organization is well argued, and the broad view 
taken that there are possible and permissible varieties of church polity. 
‘Christianity and the Child,” “The Pulpit and the Press,” represent 
the department of practical theology, and are stimulating and good. 
The remaining essays pertain to Christian thought, and have equal 
interest for English and American readers. The first essay is upon 
‘“‘Christian Theism.” It rests upon a solid basis of Old Testament 
theology, which finds the original religion of Israel monotheistic, and 
not “henotheistic.’”’ The writer adjusts himself to biblical criticism 
and shows a disposition to give it a place, while not remodeling his 
theology too hastily in consequence of extravagant claims in its behalf, 
thus defending the right of the systematic theologian to time and to 
verification before he puts new elements into his system. The most 
interesting portion of the essay is that which discusses “the most 
serious objection which theists have ever had to face,” “that which 
affirms that the existence of a sole eternal person is inconceivable.” 
We are here brought into connection with Dr. Martineau, who, as a 
Unitarian, could find no help in the trinitarian idea of “society” 
within the god-head, rendering consciousness, and so personality, 
eternally possible. He posited, therefore, eternal matter, and, finding 
even this defective as a basis for the “intellectual and dynamic action 
of the supreme subject,” went on to suppose created intelligences, 
for only “the conscious ego of intellectual existence which finally sets 
up another person” can give full security against pantheism, and afford 
us a sufficient ground for sound theism. The essayist does not fail 
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to point out how Dr. Martineau has thus first shown the impossibility 
of the Unitarian theory of the nature of God, and then how neces- 
sary is some eternal and uncreated “other-than-self” within God to 
account, on Dr. Martineau’s own principles, for the creation which he 
demands. Christian theism, therefore, includes, to Dr. Tymms, the 
doctrine of the trinity. 

The essay by Professor Medley on “The Permanent Significance of 
the Bible” finds that significance in its literary, historical, moral, and 
spiritual value. The moral value of the Bible is found in the culmi- 
nation of its ethical teaching in Jesus Christ, before whom Israel had 
been passing through a process of gradual moral enlightenment, traces 
of which are to be found in the relative imperfection of some of its 
moral ideals. In this final revelation of Christ is also found the 
supreme spiritual value of the Bible, enabling it to minister effectively 
to the spiritual in man. It is the means actually of setting up a per- 
sonal relation between men and Christ. 

Principal Cave discusses “The Bible View of Sin.’”’ Sin is prelimi- 
narily defined as ‘‘transgression of the divine law by a moral agent ;”’ 
but this definition does not confine the whole meaning of sin to its 
individual expression. There is a doctrine of a fall, and of the con- 
sequences of the fall, both racial and personal. 

The essay by Dr. Green on “The Deity and Humanity of Christ” 
presents the “kenosis”’ as the means of explaining the union of the 
divine and human in Christ. It is quite remarkable and suggestive 
that Dr. Green presents it, not as a theory, but as a fact, and not even 
then as a fact to be theorized about, as a kenosis of “immanent” or 
“transient” attributes, or ‘“‘consciousness,” and what not. Dorner’s 
theory of progressive incarnation is termed a theory upon matters 
beyond our reach. The incarnation was “conditioned by sin, and 
culminated in sacrifice.” 

Thus we are introduced to the last essay we need note, Principal 
Price’s on “The Redemptive Work of Christ.” As already intimated, 
this essay fails somewhat in the dogmatic element. But it vindicates 
generously and fairly a vicarious sacrifice, consisting in the death of 
Christ. It fails to bring to the definition of such words as “ propitia- 
tion’? a broad view of the biblical teaching, and hence fails to get the 
real meaning, while correctly rejecting false ideas, of divine placation. 
The suggestion made as to the operation of the atonement is almost 
wholly that of a “mystical union” with Christ, which will leave the 
subject in the realm of the dim and unintelligible for most readers. 
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The book is thus suggestive of many new points of view, helpful 
for the present, and strong in its loyalty to the Christian past; while 
by no means literal or minute in its adherence to confessional ortho- 
doxy. 

FRANK HuGH FOSTER. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 


LATER GLEANINGS. A New Series of Gleanings of Past Years. 
Theological and Ecclesiastical. By THE Ricut Hon. W. E. 
GLapsTONE. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1897. Pp. 
iv-+426. Cloth, $1.25. 

Tus is the eighth volume of Mr. Gladstone’s Gleanings of Past 
Years. Its second title, ‘“‘ Theological and Ecclesiastical,” indicates the 
nature of the contents. The other volumes contain political, personal, 
literary, historical, speculative, foreign, ecclesiastical, and miscellane- 
ous articles, giving some idea of the broad interests and varied studies 
of the author. The classics and science have to be added to embrace 
the entire range of his investigations. The articles in the Gleanings 
heretofore published are selected from different journals to which 
they were contributed during the years 1848-79; the thirteen in the 
volume before us bear dates from 1885 to 1896. Among them are the 
following: “Dawn of Creation and of Worship;” ‘‘Proem to Gene- 
sis ;’’ “Robert Elsmere: The Battle of Belief;” ‘Ingersoll on Chris- 
tianity ;”’ ‘‘ Professor Huxley and the Swine- Miracle.” 

It is not necessary to describe the well-known characteristics of 
Mr. Gladstone’s writings as illustrated in these essays. The last, 
“‘Soliloquium and Postscript,” is on the rejection of the validity of 
Anglican orders by Leo XIII. It was sent to the archbishop of 
York, by whom it was given to the London press. It is dated May, 
1896, and, as it contains some, of the most significant of the vener- 
able author’s recent utterances, a part of its contents is here sum- 
marized. 

The rejection of the validity of Anglican orders by the pope can 
have no practical effect on the Church of England. “For the clergy 
ef the Anglican communions, numbering between 30,000 and 40,000, 
and for their flocks, the whole subject is one of settled-solidity.” But 
the official rejection of the validity widens the breach between Rome 
and Anglican Christianity. This the author deeply regrets. “He is 
not one of those who look for an early restitution of such a Christian 
unity as that which marked the earlier history of the church. Yet he 
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even cherishes the belief that work may be done in that direction, 
which, if not majestic or imposing, may, nevertheless, be legitimate 
and solid, and this by the least as well as the greatest.” The unity of 
Christendom is required in order to fight the fight of faith. ‘ The 
one controversy which, according to my deep conviction, overshadows 
and in the last resort absorbs all others is the controversy between 
faith and unbelief..... The age has been what may be rudely 
termed an Armageddon age; not, indeed, exhibiting the stages of the 
great battle between faith and unfaith, but the marshaling on either 
side of the forces with a view to some decisive encounter. On the one 
hand, immense additions have been made to secular and scientific 
knowledge ; the whole of which ought, of course, to be claimed as 
effectually auxiliary to the grand truths of all, the truth of Christ.” To 
the question where the reasons for alarm in behalf of religion lie, he 
answers: ‘‘ Partly in imperfect or perverted ideas among religionists 
themselves as to the proper effects of science and research; secondly, 
they lie in a less suspected, but far more dangerous, quarter. The 
enormous increase in the material comforts and conveniences of com- 
mon life, and a proportionate multiplication of human desires and 
appetites, have cast a heavy weight in the scale, in which things seen 
and temporal are weighed against things unseen and eternal.” In 
traditional and hereditary religion he sees “a large and palpable 
decay.” 

The Christian unity required to meet these conditions has been 
promoted in different ways. What attitude has the pope taken 
respecting them? ‘In all the bulls, briefs, encyclicals, and other 
multifarious products of papal thought during the bygone generation, I 
have never noticed one kindly syllable of appreciation of these approx- 
imations. Glorification of the Roman see and its prerogatives, touch- 
ing complaints of the blindness and deadness of mankind to its 
attractions, assurances of the gushing tenderness with which each suc- 
cessive pontiff yearns for the day when we are to prostrate ourselves at 
his feet— all these, of course, untainted by the smallest admission of 
any error or shortcoming on the side of Rome itself— we have had in 
abundance; but of appreciation, which need not be the less kindly 
because justly guarded, of this I have never seen a word.” 

The essays well deserve the permanent form in which they are now 
published. They are learned, but not dry; the theology in them is 
subordinated to the great interests of the Christian life. The reader 
is struck by the author’s frankness, his kindly disposition, his profound 
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reverence, and his earnest desire for the promotion of the truth and 


human welfare. 


J. H. W. STUCKENBERG. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASs. 


EsSAI D’UNE INTRODUCTION A LA DOGMATIQUE PROTESTANTE. Par 
P. LosstEIN, Professeur a la Faculté de Théologie de Stras- 
bourg. Paris: Librairie Fischbacher, 1896. Pp. 243. 

Tuis volume of 250 pages from the pen of Professor Lobstein is 
an eloquent introduction to Protestant dogmatics, as understood and 
defined by a pronounced Ritschlian. A clearer or better statement of 
the principles asserted by the Ritschlian school of theology, which has 
many adherents in Germany and probably not a few in America, we 
have never met. 

In his first chapter Professor Lobstein investigates the traditional 
sense of the word “dogma” by means of philological, psychological, 
and historical analysis, and reaches the conclusion that it signifies a 
belief, defined and formulated officially by competent authority. That 
authority has been the church, marching hand in hand with the state. 
History does not authorize us to call every scientific expression of 
faith a dogma. This term must be reserved for a formula which has 
acquired legal force in the church and which shares the authority of 
the church. 

In his second chapter Professor Lobstein shows that this traditional 
sense of the word dogma is absolutely contradictory to the religious 
principle of Protestantism. Yet he urges the practical necessity of a 
dogmatic expression of the Protestant faith, and argues that the term 
may be fitly applied to a scientific statement of the belief of the Protes- 
tant church at any given time. It cannot, however, be applied to the 
creed of an isolated teacher or of a mere school of religious thinkers. 
For the beliefs of individual teachers or special schools are too capri- 
cious, and have too little influence, to merit such a designation. 

In his third chapter Professor Lobstein discusses the actual task of 
Protestant dogmatics. This task, according to the religious principle 
of the Reformation, consists in a systematic exposition of the faith, of 
which the gospel is both the foundation and the object. He also 
examines the points of contact between Protestant dogmatics and 
Christian faith, and explains the scientific independence and the prac- 
tical end of Protestant dogmatics, showing how this science contrib- 
utes to the edification of the church, not by imposing a creed which 
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rests on external and legal authority, but by expressing scientifically 
the religious content of the Christian consciousness. 

In his fourth chapter Professor Lobstein investigates the source of 
Protestant dogmatics. This source is commonly supposed to be evan- 
gelical faith. Thus in his Schri/thewers Hofman says: “I, the Chris- 
tian, am the object of study to myself, the theologian.” But some- 
thing more than this is needful. ‘Suppose an individual having a 
Spiritual nature raised to its highest power, with a consciousness the 
most delicate and true, having in his soul the richest and most various 
religious and moral treasures, still you would always feel that he is 
infinitely below the Christian ideal. No one save the only Son has 
realized and manifested, in his life and in his death, the perfect moral 
and religious experience, of which his noblest disciples have caught but 
glimpses and reproduced but the faintest likeness.” Besides, one can- 
not know how far his consciousness is veritably Christian, without having 
a criterion independent of his mental states, a type with which he can 
compare himself, an obligation from which he cannot set himself free. 

What, then, is the source from which the faith of a Protestant 
Christian springs? It is the gospel, the revelation of the grace of 
God in Jesus Christ, which by its redemptive and sanctifying power 
inspires confidence in the eternal mercy, with assurance of pardon and 
sonship by adoption. This is the unique object, the sovereign and 
permanent principle of Christian faith. The source of dogmatics is 
the gospel laid hold of by the mysterious power of faith. Experi- 
ences, then, are not states of the soul independent of an objective 
factor which determines them, nor is Christian consciousness an 
abstract form deprived of all positive content; far from it! Nothing 
has a right to this beautiful name, except in so far as it draws its nutri- 
ment and substance from the fertile soil of evangelical revelation. 

In the fifth chapter Professor Lobstein proposes to define the norm 
of Protestant dogmatics. It is not, he says, the legal authority of con- 
fessions of faith. This is the Romanist view, rejected by Protestant 
orthodoxy. Nor is it the legal authority of Holy Scripture, as tradi- 
tional orthodoxy affirms. For the doctrine of literal inspiration has 
been generally and justly abandoned. And with it must be surrendered 
the doctrinal inerrancy of the Scriptures. Hence, to establish adogma 
one must do more than allege a text of Scripture, or even a great num- 
ber of dicta probantia; one must show that it is the authentic translation 
of the religious experience of Jesus and that its substance is drawn from 
the gospel, as realized and proclaimed by the Christian community. 
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In order to do this we must bear in mind that Jews and Greeks 
borrowed from their intellectual culture or their theological tradition 
auxiliary theses and corollaries for the explanation of their Christian 
faith. We must, therefore, beware of exalting the metaphysical for- 
mulas, scattered through the New Testament, as well as of trusting 
implicitly the exegesis of the apostles. For it is illogical to dismiss 
the hermeneutics of Paul, of Matthew, or of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
and at the same time retain the speculative formulas of the fourth gospel. 

The position of Professor Lobstein in respect to the New Testa- 
ment does not differ materially from that of Harnack. It may be 
inferred from the following extracts: ‘What is the notion of the pre- 
éxistence of the Son of God, if not the translation, in the language of 
the time, of the religious value of the personality of Christ, the eter- 
nally predestined organ of the divine will, the perfect revealer of an 
inviolable holiness and an infinite love, and the founder of the king- 
dom which the Father has prepared for his chosen from the foundation 
of the world? (Matt. 25:34.) What is the notion of the miraculous 
birth of Jesus, if not the popular and symbolical expression of a truth 
of Christian experience, namely, that the divine life, incarnated in 
Christ and communicated by him, came from a divine source,.... 
that the Son of God was very really a new creation, the chief of a 
humanity ‘which is rooted in heaven,’ the second Adam born of God 
and living in God? And what is faith in his resurrection, if not the 
victorious and immovable assurance that the Lord is living, that the 
death of the crucified One was not the last word of his saving mission, 
but rather the starting point and indispensable condition of an imper- 
ishable work, that the spirit of holiness, an essential factor of the ter- 
restrial personality of Jesus, has unfolded itself perfectly in the glorified 
Lord, so that his action is no longer subject to the conditions of time 
and space, but he is now more nearly present to his own than he was 
during the days of his earthly and historic ministry ?” 

The bearing of all this upon the obvious teaching of Scripture is 
too evident to require comment. Under such treatment many a doc- 
trine of the Lutheran church and of all evangelical churches would dis- 
appear; that is, if we understand the purport of Professor Lobstein’s 
language in these extracts from the sixth chapter of his treatise. 

In the same chapter he also explains the connection between dog- 
matics and philosophy, affirming and limiting the anatomy of each 
over against the other. Yet he admits that indifference to philosophy 
is impossible to a Protestant dogmatician. For adogmatic system can- 
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not be constructed which does not rest on some theory of knowledge. 
And the best theory yet propounded is that contained in the philo- 
sophical writings of Kant; especially in his distinction between pure 
and practical reason. Religious knowledge belongs exclusively to the 
domain of practical reason. It is valuable to us, not because it gives us 
correct ideas of God, but because it gives us ideas better fitted todo us 
good than, perhaps, the very truth itself, which transcends our capacity. 

All the ordinary arguments for the being of God are, therefore, 
rejected. Only by faith in Christ can one have valid reason to believe 
in God. What, then, must be said of men living before the time of 
Christ, or, indeed, since his time in pagan lands? We prefer the doc- 
trine of the psalmist that the heavens declare the glory of God, and 
of the apostle that his eternal power and divine nature are to be seen 
in the things that have been made. The fullest and clearest revela- 
tion of God may be found, no doubt, in Jesus Christ, but to assume 
that the only revelation has been made in him is inconsistent with 
the religious history of mankind, as well as with the words of Jesus 
concerning God’s relation to nature. The flowers of the field and the 
birds of heaven had lessons for him of the Father’s care; why not for 
us ? 

Our criticism of the Ritschlian view of Protestant dogmatics, as 
luminously expounded in this volume, may be summarized as follows : 
First, the sources of Christian truth are too restricted. More account 
should be taken of the self-revelation of God to those who lived 
before the coming of Christ. Secondly, speculative philosophy is 
depreciated, yet the whole scheme of dogmatics is made to rest upon 
philosophy. Thirdly, the Ritschlian party in the Lutheran church 
seems to be conceived of as embracing the whole Protestant church. 
Fourthly, the gospel records are treated with less respect than they 


deserve. 
ALVAH HOvVEY. 
THE NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION. 


Diz CHRISTLICHE LEHRE VON DER SUNDE. Eine Untersuchung 
zur systematischen Theologie. Von Lic. Dr. Cart CLEMEN, 
Privatdozent an der Universitat Halle-Wittenberg. Erster 
Teil. Die diblische Lehre. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1897. Pp. vi+272. M. 6. 


THE author undertakes the treatment of the subject of the Christian 
doctrine of sin not without a clear conception of the difficulty of the 
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task. The impression has been growing that in the highly specialized 
state of theological science such a subject can only be adequately 
treated in parts by specialists in biblical theology, history of doctrine, 
and dogmatic theology. Clemen concedes that there is much to be 
said in favor of such a piecemeal treatment, but thinks that there are 
counterbalancing advantages in the handling of it by one investigator. 
He enters the field as a legitimate follower, if not a disciple, of Julius 
Miiller. Since the publication, however, of Julius Miiller’s classic and 
immortal work on the subject there has been a considerable change, not 
to say progress, in theological thought. Views of Christian doctrine, 
taken synthetically, have been dissolved into their component parts. 
First of all the distinction has been recognized between the biblical 
basis of doctrine and the ecclesiastical superstructure. Next within 
the biblical section thus constituted another distinction has been recog- 
nized between the Old Testament and the New Testament stages of its 
development —a distinction which corresponds in general with that 
between the preliminary or germinal stages of a development and the 
fully matured forms of it. Still further within each of these general 
biblical stages there has come to be recognized a distinction between 
the successive periods of history and the individual leaders of thought. 
This analytic method it is Clemen’s intention to apply in the recon- 
struction of the Christian doctrine of sin. The volume before us rep- 
resents the results of his labors in the biblical branch of his subject. 
In a subsequent volume he designs to do for the ecclesiastical branch 
what he has done here for the biblical. As far as the biblical doctrine 
is concerned, the author vindicates the reality of a connected view of 
sin in the Bible, which warrants the use of the word in the singular 
number. Furthermore, he believes in the limitation of the investigation 
to the canonical Scriptures. Whatever our views of the inspiration of 
the Bible may be, he insists that there is a sharp distinction between 
the canon and extra-canonical writings. He does not, indeed, dispense 
with extra-canonical] literature as far asit may bear upon and illumine the 
subject under consideration, but he does not make the investigation of 
this literature an end initself. It is simply auxiliary and subordinate. 
As a matter of fact, he makesa very much larger use of the extra- 
biblical literature than it is customary in the study of the contents of 
the Scriptures. In dealing with the Old Testament portion of his sub- 
ject he adopts the prevailing critical theory of the origin and composi- 
tion of the Old Testament books. In the New Testament he claims 
his right as a specialist to independence, but is in accord in general 
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with the conservative and evangelical criticism. His results are given 
under the three subdivisions of (1) “The Essence of Sin,” (2) “The 
Origin of Sin,” and (3) “The Consequences of Sin.” Under the first of 
these divisions he finds that the ideas of innate and inherited sin are 
not as prominent in the biblical presentation as they have been 
commonly made in dogmatics. Further, that the idea of the counter- 
action of sin (presumably apart from divine grace) has been denied too 
often without any qualification, and needs to be given a place in the 
foreground in a true view of the subject. Finally, under the division 
of the origin of sin the author claims that in the Old Testament the 
ultimate cause of sin is represented as God himself, and that sin is 
somehow intimately associated with the flesh. Whatever appears frag- 
mentary and disjointed the author promises to articulate together and 


clear up in the second portion of the work. 


A. C. ZENOS. 
McCoRMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


AFTER PENTECOST, WHAT? A Discussion of the Doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit in its Relation to Modern Christological 
Thought. By James M. CampszE tL, Author of Unto the Utter- 
most, and The Indwelling Christ. New York, Toronto, Chi- 
cago: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1897. Pp. 298. $1. 

IF to any of us the question which serves as the title of this valua- 
ble work seems somewhat questionable, and less fitted for its purpose 
than would have been something more explicit and less in need of 
explanation, we will remember that tastes differ and that no one may 
speak ill of a man because not quite pleased with his name. In call- 
ing his work “a discussion of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit,” the 
author must not be understood as about to serve to his readers indi- 
gestible courses of metaphysics. This “discussion” is throughout 
eminently practical, stimulating, edifying. It has in it the breath of 
life and the power of downright conviction. It shows careful, reverent, 
devout study of Holy Scripture, whose authority seems to be accepted as 
adequate and final. It is also characterized by comprehensiveness of 
view and exposition, as appears from the subjects of its sixteen chap- 
ters. They treat successively of the Spirit in relation to Pentecost, 
Christ, God, worship, apprehension of truth, influx of life, character, 
holiness, authority, distribution of gifts, modes of operation, imparta- 
tion of power, production of works, the formation of society, religious 
enterprise, God’s kingdom. The author does not seem to have a 
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hobby, to have written the book to advocate some peculiar view of his 
own in order to set the rest of the world right. We do, indeed, fall 
upon a passage now and then which seems to be open to question. In 
insisting that Christ by his Spirit is specially with his people since the 
day of Pentecost he is certainly right, but in making this presence the 
promised parousta (p. 18) he is as certainly unscriptural. Every use 
of the word in the New Testament is against his view. In laying such 
emphasis on the abiding presence and work of the Spirit in men of 
all times as to say: “The Bible might be destroyed [by ‘destructive 
criticism’], but the incorruptible seed of the word within it would live 
on in human hearts,” etc. (p. 74), he is at least liable to mislead, as he 
is in making the prophets of this day codrdinate with the prophets of 
the Bible. His explanation of successful prayer for the conversion of 
men as being examples of “telepathy” (pp. 162, 163) will not com- 
mand universal assent as yet. But it is ungracious to call attention to 
such points when the work as a whole is so rich in manifold truth. 
The style of the book is good—clear, simple, epigrammatic, and anti- 
thetic, at times unduly so, but on the whole admirable. It is a valua- 


ble addition to the literature of the subject. 
Geo. D. B. PEPPER. 
CoLBy UNIVERSITY. 


THE PROVIDENTIAL ORDER OF THE Wor.Lp. ‘The Gifford 
Lectures,” 1896-97. By ALEXANDER BALMAIN BRUCE, 
D.D., Professor of Apologetics and New Testament 
Exegesis in the Free Church College, Glasgow. New 
York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1897. Pp. 346, 8vo. $2. 

THE principal aim of the author is twofold: to justify the theistic 
conception of the world, and to vindicate a providential order in the 
evolution of nature and history. Waiving traditional arguments for 
the existence of God, Dr. Bruce, agreeably to the “ requirement” of Lord 

Gifford’s lectureship, adheres in pursuing his purpose to strengthen 

belief in a divine order of the world to the “scientific method.” That 

requirement, however, does not mean “that one must prove the being 
of God as you prove a proposition in Euclid;” and he adds cate- 
gorically: “The thing cannot be done, and, if it could, it would not 
be worth doing” (p. 4). What is to be said ‘‘ about God is to rest on 
observation of the world we live in, of nature, of man, of human his- 
tory.” “Through man to God must be the line of proof for us”’ (p. 9). 
Or, as expressed elsewhere: “ Man, the crown of creation, the key to 
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its meaning and to the nature of the Creator, is the basis of our whole 
inquiry” (p. 323). The authority of Scripture is distinguished from 
the witness of Scripture ; the former being by the scientific method 
excluded, but not the latter. The author, however, affirms that “the 
authority which rests on the power of the teaching of Christ,’’ con- 
trasted with “the religious literature of mankind, is after all that which 
carries most weight.”’ 

Of the providential order of the world Dr. Bruce does not attempt 
a formal definition. The general theme embraces thoughts such as 
these: God cares for men; he sustains such a relation to man as makes 
that care natural and credible; his care covers all human interests, 
especially ethical interests ; he overcomes evil with good, ruling over 
all things with a view to a kingdom of the good (p. 6). 

Assuming the validity of the evolutional theory, the argument 
begins with man’s place in the universe, and is described “in accord- 
ance with the ascertained results, or even the precarious hypotheses, 
of recent evolutionary science.” Both the Bible and science set man 
at the head of creation, as the “crowning result of the process by 
which the known world came to be” (p. 15). 

Whether man as to his intellectual and moral being, no less than 
as to the body, is the product of evolution is for science not a settled 
question. vertheless, in the interest of theism, the author is inclined 
to the idea that man is out and out the child of evolution. But “it is 
vital that we conceive of God as immanent in the world, and unceas- 
ingly active throughout the whole history of its genesis, the ultimate 
cause of all that happens” (p. 24). If God be immanent, then he is 
in the evolution of intellect and conscience as truly as in the develop- 
ment of man’s physical nature, and the “ultimate cause” of every 
new epoch in human history (p. 41). Evolution thus becomes God’s 
“method of communicating to man the light of reason and the sense 
of duty” (p. 41). The same thought is more fully taught in the clos- 
ing chapter: ‘There is an Ultimate Cause at work within the evolu- 
tionary process, who has an aim in view, and who directs the process so 
that that aim shall be realized. The aim is man, and all that goes 
before has its reason of existence in him and its value through him” 
(p. 323). 

Dr. Bruce concedes that for long ages “the genus Homo,” “ by rea- 
son of mental imbecility,” may have been “unable to speak,” and, as 
specialists tell us, “it took thousands of years” to say “I” and 
“thou,” yet he maintains that there is “a great gulf separating man, even 
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at the lowest point of civilization, from the most intelligent animals” 
(pp. 60, 147). 

From the place that man, a moral being, holds as the crown of the 
natural world, “theistic inferences” are drawn (III). Dismissing the 
method of thought that sees the action of God only at noteworthy 
epochs, Dr. Bruce holds that we may argue from the scope and issue 
of the whole that evolution has its ground in a Being whose nature 
accounts for all that comes to pass. But immanent action does not 
exclude nor supersede his transcendence. God is active on the world 
no less than active in it throughout its whole history, a truth to which 
we have an analogy in the relation which we ourselves bear to our own 
bodies (p. 53). 

Three principles have a wide range of application in providential 
action —-election, solidarity, sacrifice —to each of which a final lecture 
is devoted, constituting the strongest and most suggestive portion of 
the book. Of the rich lecture on election the history of Israel, chosen 
for service, furnishes the type of reasoning. Solidarity presents itself 
under two forms, family and social solidarity, to which fersonal soli- 
darity, identity with past self due to habit, may be added (p. 285). As 
to sacrifice, the vicarious suffering of the few for the many, of which 
the cross of Christ is the eternal symbol, is the universal law. God, 
being immanent, is more than a spectator of self-sacrifice ; he is in it, 
a fellow-sufferer, a burden-bearer for his own children (p. 333). Soli- 
darity is the fundamental fact, demanding election as its complement, 
and imposing sacrifice on the elect (p. 335). 

Dr. Bruce recognizes the Christian idea of sin; but on the relation 
of sin to the history of man, or its function, if any, in the process of 
universal evolution, the book is silent. Is this profound disorganizing 
force in humanity an element of the normal order, referable to “the 
ultimate cause of all that happens” ? 

The question may be put whether, judging by the scientific method, 
man, as we now know his constitution, is in truth “the crown of crea- 
tion’’? Is the Second Man, in whom “ was realized the moral and 
religious idea” (p. 223), who “‘ was a Hebrew, a Greek, and a Roman 
all in one” (p. 276), the product, or the ultimate product, of evolu- 
tion? Does the scientific method, purely applied, uninfluenced by 
Christianity, require or allow speculation to pause either with man or 
with Jesus Christ ? 

The entire argument is conclusive for those who believe in divine 
providence; but would it be for a Confucius or a Haeckel? Christian 
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thought may legitimately ask whether the scientific method yields such 
results as Dr. Bruce correctly affirms to be valid? The considerate 
reader cannot but feel that at all points his Christian idea of God, of 
man, and history is the background of the argument, the regulative 
force of the manner in which the reasoning by the evolutional method 
in support of the divine order of the world proceeds. 


EML. V. GERHART. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Lancaster, Pa. 


THe GREAT POETS AND THEIR THEOLOGY. By Avucustus Hop- 
kins StronG, D.D., LL.D. Philadelphia: American Bap- 
tist Publication Society. Pp. xvii+531. Cloth, $2.50. 

THE poets selected are Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Goethe, Wordsworth, Browning, and Tennyson. The author says that 
there may be question which names deserve to be counted among the 
great poets, but that there will be no dissent from the opinion that the 
study of all those he has chosen is of the greatest advantage to theo- 
logians and preachers. He hopes that old truths may gain new inter- 
est and brightness from the unfamiliar setting of theological beliefs. 
Browning Ng especially commended to preachers: “He who would 
serve men’s highest interests as secular or religious teacher will find 
more of suggestion, more of illustration, more of stimulus in Brown- 
ing than in any modern writer.” To lead preachers to the study of 
the poets is a great service, for the best literature is as important to 
them as exegesis, theology, or philosophy. The object of the essays, 
then, is to indicate the religious spirit and beliefs of the poets. The 
author does not confine himself closely to this purpose, but describes 
the life of his poets, discusses the nature of poetry, defines the poet as 
a creator, an idealizer, and a literary artist, and then, in each case, con- 
siders the religious views of the poems. The title of the book, how- 
ever, is not ‘The Theology of the Great Poets,” but “The Great Poets 
and their Theology.” Doubtless a comprehensive view is necessary to 
the recognition of any single characteristic. Some of the essays read 
as though they were originally lectures to popular audiences, and, 
therefore, treated the whole subject, making special reference at the 
end to the theology of each poet. The book is, in fact, an introduc- 
tion rather than an interpretation. It is designed to awaken interest 
in the best poetry and to guide in the selection of that which is finest. 
Those who are already familiar with the poets will be disappointed if 
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they expect profound and critical interpretation. The author, indeed, 
says that he is well aware that he does “business on small capital and 
that most of the capital is borrowed,” that he only hopes to repay what 
has been lent him, with the addition of some moderate interest. 

With this aim, the work is very well done. The characteristics of 
each poet are clearly indicated, the best poems and plays are referred 
to and quoted, tendencies and limitations are pointed out, and the rela- 
tion of the poets to their times is clearly shown. Only a few com- 
ments on the several essays can be made in a brief notice. 

Half the essay on Homer is occupied with the question of author- 
ship, and is a formidable beginning of poetic studies. The conclusion 
is that the Jad and the Odyssey are the work of one author, who was 
the real Homer. It seems as though the object of the discussion is to 
vindicate the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, an unwarranted 
application of the argument in view of the comparatively homogene- 
ous structure of the Jad and Odyssey and of the composite structure 
of the Pentateuch, besides being totally foreign to the subject in 
hand. In another essay the difference of style of the earlier and of 
the later writings of Milton and of George William Curtis is made a 
conclusive proof of the single authorship of the book of Isaiah. Such 
discussions are too wide a digression, and harm the cause they were 
meant to promote. 

The greatness of Goethe is admitted with reluctance. Dr. Strong 
thinks the world, and especially Germany, would have been better off 
if Goethe had never written. ‘‘To bring a whole nation, and to some 
extent the whole world, into the toils and under the bonds of a pan- 
theistic philosophy that knows no personal God, no freedom of will, 
no real responsibility for sin, no way of pardon and renewal, no certain 
hope of immortal life, is to be the agent of a moral and spiritual 
enslavement worse by far than any enslavement that is merely physical 
or political, because it is enslavement of the soul to falsehood and 
wickedness, and sure in due time to bring physical and political 
enslavement in its train. .... Tennyson is not too severe when he 
intimates that this abuse of intellectual power and this self-exaltation 
above truth and duty are signs, not of human, but of diabolic great- 
ness It is Goethe whom he calls ‘A glorious devil, large in heart and 
brain, that did love Beauty only, or, if Good, Good only for its beauty.’” 
But faust is admirable and could not well be spared, yet it is by Faust 
chiefly that Goethe is known. Dr. Strong says that Faust is great — 
one of the greatest poems of the world — ‘because the first part 
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embodies sublime truths of human freedom, sin, guilt, retribution 
from which Goethe in his earlier life had not yet falsely emancipated 
himself.” 

The estimate of Milton is, on the whole, just and sympathetic. 
His theology is approved in part, in respect to the infallibility of the 
Bible, anthropology, and soteriology. Dr. Strong entertains, with 
obvious delight, the opinion that Milton was, in principle, a Baptist, 
although he was not actually immersed. Other beliefs are disap- 
proved: Arianism, traducianism, and Arminianism. The readers of 
Paradise Lost will be surprised to learn that Milton was a Unitarian. 
It is almost amusing to read what Dr. Strong thinks Milton should 
have believed concerning the divine decrees. Had he only,held that 
the decrees respecting moral evil are permissive, not efficient, he would 
have been a sufficiently good Calvinist to satisfy Dr. Strong. Some 
apology is to be made, however, on the ground that in his earlier and 
more vigorous writings Milton speaks of Arminius as “perverted,” 
and that his departure from Calvinism was a development of his later 
and feebler years. This terminology sounds strange in an analysis of 
Miltonic poetry. The beliefs of Browning and Tennyson are tested, 
not by the Catholic faith of the ages, but by a particular variety of 
Calvinistic theology. This is the chief fault in the avowed aim of the 
book. ile, in the main, the great religious beliefs of the poets are 
suitably characterized, yet occasionally the measurements of a tech- 
nical theology, not universally held by Christians, are applied. Shakes- 
peare is made to say that man is guilty for hereditary as well as for per- 
sonal sin. ‘The imposition cleared hereditary ours” is interpreted 
thus: in boyhood Polixenes and Leontes could have answered heaven 
boldly, “not guilty, provided our hereditary connection with Adam 
had not made us guilty,” whereas the probable meaning is that hered- 
itary imposition had been cleared and was not imputed to them. 
Because the truest penitence is imperfect, and because we are saved by 
Him whose “blessed feet were nailed: for our advantage on the bitter 
cross,’ Shakespeare is believed to have held the Anselmic doctrine of 
atonement as paying man’s debt to the divine justice. In fact, Shakes- 
peare is the only poet on the list who is a soundly orthodox theolo- 
gian ! 

Browning is right in some respects, but he severed faith from 
knowledge, found the origin of evil in God, made evil the necessary 
means of good, and was a Universalist. Tennyson was too much of an 
evolutionist, although he escaped materialism, was somewhat agnostic, 
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was a Universalist, and sundered faith from knowledge. There is com- 
mendation for the early optimism of Tennyson and the unabated 
optimism of Browning, for the belief of both in the love of God, in 
the incarnation of the divine Christ, and in immortality, but Shakes- 
peare surpassed them both, for he was neither evolutionist nor resto- 
rationist, and was a firm believer in the penal sufferings of Christ for 
the satisfaction of the justice of God. Milton, Tennyson, and Brown- 
ing could not have obtained ordination from an orthodox ecclesias- 
tical council, but Shakespeare would have been approved, so far as his 
‘theology was concerned. I do not mean that Dr. Strong has insti- 
tuted these comparisons in precisely these terms, but that his estimate 
of doctrinal tenets is made according to the measure of Calvinistic 
theology more than by the truth of spiritual religion, and that the 
theology which he considers unsound would not be so regarded in 
many branches of the Christian church. Neither would I leave the 
impression that the book is largely occupied with criticism of doctrinal 
opinions, for, as already stated, much of it does not touch religion at 
all, and even the inquiry concerning beliefs is, to a good degree, 
directed to the positive, inspiring, catholic faith of the poets. But it 
would have been better to rest there, without applying the nicer meas- 
ures of a metaphysical system which is unintelligible to half or more 
of the Christian world, to the religious spirit of poetry. The book is 
readable throughout, and will doubtless lead many preachers and stu- 
dents into a new world of delight and inspiration. 


GEORGE HARRIS. 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


CHRISTIAN ASPECTS OF LIFE. By Brooke Foss WeEstTcort, 
D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Durham. London: Macmillan & 
Co., Ltd.; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1897. Pp. 
x+428. Cloth, $2. 


THis volume is made up of discourses delivered by Bishop Westcott, 
between the years 1889 and 1897, in different places in England, and 
before audiences assembled for the consideration of questions per- 
taining to industry, education, or religion. One thought, however, 
constantly recurs in all these addresses ; that thought is the essential 
solidarity of the race, and the duties that devolve on men on account 
of their corporate life. 

The doctrines of the Reformation fully developed the conscious- 
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ness of our individual responsibility, and it remains for us at the 
present day to awaken the consciousness of men to the duties that 
they owe to the universal brotherhood to which they belong. The 
foundation of both individual and corporate duty was laid in the 
incarnation of men in Christ. In him all things are to be finally 
brought into unity. Paul declares that in Christ “all things were 
created,” and in him “all things consist.” All men are ideally in 
him. Men everywhere should be brought to realize this. To become 
fully conscious of it will bring at last the solution of all social prob- 
lems. Here we have the law of divine progress, “first the union of 
the believer with God ; then the union of believers in God; then the 
establishment of God’s kingdom ; then the fellowship of the saints.” 

Since believers are in Christ, they should be one. But this union 
is ‘‘to be sought from within, and not from without. It is possible 
for an external unity to exist without any spiritual force.” ‘The 
hymns which we use in our common worship are a continual witness 
to the reality of the communion of saints in the midst of our divisions.” 
‘In the last issue we, and all who know what human infirmity is, must 
pray, not that others may hold what we hold, but that in common we 
may together hold the truth in its fullness, and gladly lay aside what- 
ever in our opinions, which we identify with it, is only of human 
origin.” 

But since the whole race is a brotherhood, and ideally is in Christ, 
we are under the most solemn obligation to preach the gospel to every 
creature. And since the English nation has by colonization planted 
itself in every portion of the globe, it is specially bound to herald the 
glad tidings to all peoples. Moreover, the oneness of the race makes 
sympathy the supreme element of power in the teacher; while codper- 
ation in manufacture and trade is only an incident in the broader 
coéperation of the entire race in all that pertains to individual and 
corporate welfare. It also follows from the unity of the peoples of 
the earth that all questions which divide nations should be settled by 
peaceful arbitration. Thus all social and national problems find their 
real and perfect solution in the incarnation of the race in Jesus Christ. 

Such is the practical, central thought of these discourses. The 
style in which it is set forth and elaborated is of crystalline clearness. 
Some pages, however, are, perhaps, too condensed and abstract to be 
popular, but in many of these sentences we have the generalizations 
and gathered wisdom of one who for decades has been, on the one 
hand, a profound student of the Scriptures, and, on the other, of men 
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and society. The interpretations of various passages of Scripture 
found scattered over these pages are exceedingly suggestive and help- 
ful, while the discussion of present, living problems is fully abreast 
with the best thinking of our day. 

The author, however, regards the possible disestablishment of the 
Church of England as a dire calamity, which should be averted, 
because, in his conception, the national church is the established organ 
through which the English nation gives expression to its religious life. 
But it expresses that life just as freely and fully through its noncon- 
formist bodies as through its established church. If there were no 
such church, its religious life would find the amplest expression through 
voluntary religious bodies, just as the religious life of the United States 
has inevitable and abundant expression through churches which have 
no organic connection with the state. But where there is so much 
which is of the highest excellence, it seems almost ungracious to 
indulge in adverse criticism ; still we are constrained to add that the 
value of this volume would be greatly enhanced by a good index. 


GALUSHA ANDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Tue Liturcy anD RITUAL OF THE ANTE-NICENE CuurcH. By F. 
E. Warren, B.D., F.S.A. London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 1897. Pp. xvi+ 343. 5s. 


THE author has aimed to present in this volume all the original 
material bearing on his subject. An index of authors and documents, 
covering six pages, points out the sources in ante-Nicene literature 
whence all that is known concerning primitive usage in worship is 
derived. In the book itself all the relevant passages are put together 
in an orderly manner in correct translations, with judicious and edify- 
ing comments. In the Old and New Testaments there are traces of 
liturgical worship. The ritual allusions in the Old Testament are 
passed over rapidly, but those in the New are dwelt upon at length. 
Baptism, benediction, unction, Lord’s supper, kiss of peace, laying on 
of hands, love feast, and washing of feet are among the topics dis- 
cussed. Next to be considered are ‘the liturgy and ritual of the 
ante-Nicene church, so far as they can be gathered from the writings 
of the ante-Nicene fathers.” After quoting at length — of a 
general character describing Christian worship, ritual observances con- 
nected with absolution, baptism, confession, confirmation, exorcism, 
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saints’ days, vestments, etc., are noticed in detail. Fifty pages are 
given to a discussion of “the connection between the liturgy and 
ritual of the Jewish and Christian churches.’”’ The information derived 
from the apostolic constitutions is thrown into an appendix, because, 
though much of this devotional material is no doubt ante-Nicene, the 
compilation itself “‘ dates from the second half of the fourth century.” 

The treatise under review is of high value in several particulars: 
(1) It gives all the passages bearing on the subject found in the New 
Testament and in the ante-Nicene ecclesiastical writers. (2) It handles 
this material with great wealth of learning and in great candor of spirit. 
(3) It helps members of the English church to determine how far their 
prayerbook “retains or reflects primitive usage.” (4) It helps mem- 
bers of non-liturgical churches to look at the whole question of 
liturgy and ritual in the light shed by Scripture and the practices of 
the second and third centuries. 


Er: B. HuLBerrt. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE SCHOLAR AND THE STATE, and other Orations and Addresses. 
By Henry Copman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New 
York. New York: The Century Co., 1897. Pp. vii+335, 
8vo. Cloth, $2. 

SEVENTEEN occasional addresses and papers make up the contents 
of this handsomely printed volume. A Harvard Phi Beta Kappa ora- 
tion, “‘ The Scholar and the State,” furnishes an apt title for the entire 
book; for in the discussions of such closely allied themes as ‘The 
Scholar in American Life,” “Scholarship and Service,” ‘The Chris- 
tian and the State,’”’ by which itis followed, the reader meets again and 
again the noble conception of the obligations of Christian scholarship, 
which is the distinguishing mark of the book, and which gives it a 
permanent value. Bishop Potter holds steadily in view the high ideal 
of a scholarship “which does not concern itself with merely material 
applications or seek for merely material reward,” as against the tend- 
encies of a practical age which measures the results of the student’s 
time and labor by “what they have earned in money or can produce 
in dividends.” It is not the chief function of a university to give a 
practical education, as a “utilitarian dispensation ” so readily assumes. 
On the contrary, a university does not fulfill its purpose unless it offers 
opportunity and hospitality to original investigators. Its resources 
should enable it to endow research. “To create an adequate endow- 
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ment or foundation,” says Bishop Potter, “then to place upon it the 
best man that can be commanded in all the land; and then, for a time 
at any rate, to let him alone, not to burden him with conventional 
tasks, nor to exact from him so much a month or a year, but to leave 
him conscious that he has a noble opportunity and that the eyes of his 
brother scholars are upon him to see how he improves it—this,.I am 
rash enough to believe, will open the door to imperishable work and 
to imperishable honor.” Bishop Potter’s convictions as to the duty 
the university owes to investigation and research do not sound as 
“rash” today as when they were first published in the Forum nearly 
ten years ago. In this utterance he is not now a voice crying in the 
wilderness of unbelief. The universities are getting the endowments 
for which he asks. But there are many people still who believe in the 
“higher education,” and wonder, nevertheless, what a university 
instructor who teaches but six hours in the week can possibly do with 
his spare time; and everyone who believes in the pursuit of knowledge 
for its own sake must wish that this plea might have a wide and atten- 
tive hearing from the American public. 

But though scholarship must not be estimated solely by its practi- 
cal results, it has its weighty responsibilities. Bishop Potter calls upon 
the educated men of the community to take the lead inthe advocacy 
of ‘“‘ those sounder ideas of civic and social and moral order of which 
the greatest nations have yet so much to learn.”’ The state has a just 
claim upon the larger learning and riper culture of the fortunate man 
to whom opportunities of intellectual discipline have been generously 
offered. Let the ‘‘men of light” be also the “‘men of leading.” 

In the enforcement of these truths the book is thoroughly American, 
in the best sense of that much abused word. No one can question the 
purity and the fervor of Bishop Potter’s patriotism. He puts emphasis 
upon the moral value of American civilization, and the service our 
republican institutions have rendered to learning. One may venture, 
however, to doubt whether too large an inference is not drawn from 
the fact for which the history of Union College serves as illustra- 
tion, that in the curriculum of our earliest educational institutions 
“polite learning ” took precedence over physical sciences and practical 
arts. If the “founders” of a hundred years ago did not regard the 
restriction of the college course to languages, mathematics, and litera- 
ture as ‘‘a stupid impertinence” in the face of the urgent bread-and- 
butter demands of their day, it was the result, more largely than Bishop 
Potter seemed to admit, of the traditional conception of what a col- 
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lege training should undertake. When the physical sciences came to 
something like man’s estate and their educational value was recognized, 
they found their place as a matter of course in the curriculum. 

It is the spirit of a genuine patriotism, too, which sounds through 
the plain, strong language regarding the abuses of the pension system 
and the vigorous defense of civil-service reform. 

The style of these papers is altogether commendable. The themes 
treated do not always demand originality of thought. But even the 
inevitable commonplaces are made interesting. There is a sustained 
dignity of expression, but never frigidity ; and the language, when its 
march is stateliest, is temperate and lucid. 

Cuicaco, ILL. 


A. K. PARKER. 


THE GROWTH OF THE KiNGDoM oF Gop. By Sipney L. 
Guiick, M.A. New York, Chicago, and Toronto: F. H. 
Revell Co., 1897. Pp. xv-+ 320. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE author is an American Congregational missionary in Japan. 
From “an address delivered to an audience of wide-awake Japanese 
young men” has grown this treatise. The thesis is: ‘‘The kingdom 
of God on earth is growing.” It controverts the assertion so often 
made, not only by non-Christians, but even by Christians, that the 
religion of Christ is losing power. Outside the church men are fast 
bound in the spirit of this world, and even within the church the spirit 
of Christ is manifestly declining. A true view of the world shows 
plainly that it is growing worse and worse. Unless the reader of this 
book is wedded beyond reclaim to his pessimistic theory, he will rise 
from the perusal of its pages a converted man. If solid tables of sta- 
tistics and uncontrovertible facts of history can carry conviction to a 
reasonable mind, then of four things Mr. Gulick’s book gives abundant 
and convincing proof, viz.: ‘‘(1) The growing number of those who 
claim to believe the teachings of Jesus; (2) the increasing understand- 
ing of the contents of those teachings by those who claim to believe 
them; (3) the increasing obedience to the spirit taught by Christ; 
and (4) the increasing influence of those teachings and that spirit, 
even on those who make no claim to believe or follow them.” 

Christians who take a lugubrious view of the moral state of the church 
and the world, and infidels who join them in preaching a gospel of 
despair, will find abundant material for reflection in the statistical evi- 
dences of the growth of Christianity. But if these objectors waive 
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these statistics aside as indicating mere numerical increase, and as not 
touching the heart of the matter, then Mr. Gulick is prepared, in the 
second division of his subject, to show that the growth in the compre- 
hension of Christianity is quite as remarkable as the growth in num- 
bers. If objectors still insist that numbers count for little when we 
are judging of the advance or decadence of vital religion, and that 
even an increasing intellectual acquaintance with Christian truth is no 
certain sign of its growing power in the earth, then Mr. Gulick is 
ready, in his third division, to show, in a great variety of convincing 
ways, that Christians are not only knowing more, but that they are 
also living better, than ever before. Not only are their philosophy and 
theology better, their character and conduct are also better. There 
is a growing knowledge of the plan and purpose of Christ, and there 
is likewise a growing realization of his plan and purpose in conse- 
crated, useful lives. The last refuge of objectors is removed when Mr. 
Gulick, in the fourth division, adds the growth in influence to the 
growth in numbers, in comprehension, and in practice. The influence 
of Christ’s spirit and teaching on the unsaved world is increasingly 
profound and far-reaching. Doubting and desponding saints would 
do well to revive their drooping spirits by a thoughtful reading of 


these suggestive pages. 


ERI B. HuLBERT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


RELIGION FOR Topay. By Minot J. Savace. Boston: G. H. 
Ellis, 1897. Pp. 250. Cloth, $1. 


THE characteristics of Dr. Savage’s thought and style are already 
so familiar that it would be superfluous to describe them at length. 
Utterly fearless in thought and frank in utterance, he is one of the 
important forces that are now shaping popular religious thought in 
America. We cannot help respecting a man who gives us clearly and 
unequivocally his entire thought upon any religious topic, whether it 
win our acceptance or not. Dr. Savage keeps nothing back, and never 
for a single instance is his meaning in doubt. Perhaps it is in this 
very definiteness and sharp-edgedness that both the strength and the 
weakness of his thought are to be found. Many evangelical believers 
would object stoutly to his statements of their belief, and undoubtedly, 
in many instances, the exception would be well taken. Certainly a 
belief that after the crucifixion Christ suffered in hell all the pangs that 
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those who were to be saved would have suffered through all eternity 
(p. t9) has formed no part of authorized Romish or Protestant belief. 
Neither does it seem quite accurate to say that in early Christian belief 
the dead went down into the under-world, there to remain till the day 
of resurrection. Paul, at any rate, believed that to be absent from the 
body was to be present with the Lord, who certainly was in the heavens 
and not undertheearth. In other and more important respects also Dr, 
Savage does not describe accurately the present belief of most evangel- 
ica churches, but he has a valid excuse. In the last political campaign 
the silver men found an effective answer to Republican orators in the 
statements of the Republican platform, for why should an attempt be 
made to secure international bimetallism unless there were a grievance to 
be remedied? Similarly, Dr. Savage quotes the unrepealed confessions of 
the church as authority for present belief and urges that, if these things 
are no longer believed, they should be promptly removed from the sol- 
emn and official declarations of faith. The unrescinded but unbelieved 
creeds of Christendom give critics like Dr. Savage a precious coigne 
of vantage. Yet may not his own belief give a partial answer to his 
criticisms? To his mind the old theology and the new lie over against 
each other, like products of specific creation with an out-and-out definite- 
ness, but the doctrine of evolution of which Dr. Savage was one of the 
earliest, as he has always been one of the most prominent, clerical defend- 
ers leads us to expect imperceptible gradations and slowly accumulating 
variations. Popularly, at any rate, the change from old thought to new 
is always slow and cumulative, and the doctrine of special creation is 
as exceptionable in theology as in science. 

The creative germ of Dr. Savage’s thought is that the new and larger 
science demands a new and larger theology to match it. The vastness 
of the known universe forbids us to regard the history of this planet as 
more than a single scene or episode in the great cosmic drama ; the 
stage is too small for the supposed divine enacting. Moreover, the 
scientific story of man’s life on earth, teaching the ascent instead of the 
fall of man, makes unnecessary the whole supernatural scheme, based, 
as Dr. Savage teaches, upon the Genesis story, and, by inspiring faith in 
the immanent God, renders the naturalness of religion not only possi- 
ble, but inevitable. Hence in the natural order of the material universe 
and of humanity is God’s progressive revelation. The protest is against 
the particularism of the old theology, against its denials rather than its 
affirmations. In this respect his book will be especially useful to those 
who suppose that modern liberalism is merely a system of negations. 
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Those who have followed Dr. Savage’s intellectual career know 
that for many years he has been especially interested in the doctrine of 
immortality as affected by psychic research. In this volume he reiter- 
ates his assurance of immortality as demonstrable from the facts estab- 
lished by psychical investigation. These considerations have led him 
to believe also in the credibility of the gospel narratives of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. The body did not leave the grave, but the disciples did 
see and talk with their Lord; and this, continues Dr. Savage, “I can 
believe, because I believe that similar things have happened in the 
modern world.” 

These sermons were preached extemporaneously and written out 
from stenographic notes. Naturally, therefore, they have the merits 
and defects of such a method. A careful reader will notice trifling 
inaccuracies, which more careful revision would have removed; but in 
tone and spirit the book is admirable and should be carefully read by 
whoever wishes to understand the nature and tendency of the modern 


‘“ liberal movement.”’ 
W. W. FENN. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE NON-RELIGION OF THE FuTURE: A Sociological Study. 
Translated from the French of M.J. M. Guyau. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1897. Pp. xi+543. Cloth, $3. 


Guyavu’s L’lrréligion de laveniy is a natural outgrowth of his 
LEsquisse dune morale sans obligation ni sanction. The two titles are 
mutually significant. The volume under consideration attempts to 
show, first, that religion must inevitably disappear, and, second, that it 
will be replaced by an even more socially useful system of control. 

Religion is declared to be fundamentally social in its origin and 
principles. Anthropomorphism should be expanded into socio- 
morphism. Primitive men conceive a society composed both of men 
and of gods, between whom relations of friendship and enmity exist. 
Worship is the influencing— often the bribing—of powerful though 
invisible associates. Again, religion is primarily a system of physics 
—an explanation of phenomena. Religious physics gradually gives 
place to religious metaphysics, to animism, to a spiritualistic concep- 
tion, to dualism, to monism. Religious morality, it is further asserted, 
“grows out of the laws which regulate the social relations between 
gods and men.” Religion, being sociomorphic, really gets its morality 
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from human society. Society is more moral than religion. Morality 
needs religion less than religion needs morality. 

Dogmatic religious faith is an expression of primitive credulity. 
It comes in conflict with scientific knowledge. The result is either a 
rejection of science or an attempt to readjust religious belief. As 
religion loses in dogmatic faith, its dependence on morality becomes 
increasingly obvious. The strength of Christianity lies not in its super- 
naturalism, but in its ethical system, upon which stress is more and 
more laid by its defenders. Yet, declares Guyau, religious morality is 
in process of dissolution. The Christian principle of love, relatively 
refined and inspiring, nevertheless results in a rivalry between love of 
man and love of God. This led in the past to the neglect of man, 
now the tendency is to substitute for a mystical love of God a practical 
love of men. Thus the last stronghold of religion is yielding. 

What, then, are the elements connected with religion which society 
must perpetuate? Association for intellectual, moral, and esthetic 
purposes must be retained and extended. Charity, enthusiasm, poetry, 
art will be increasingly important. Feeling for nature, which was 
originally an essential element of the religious sentiment, must be 
preserved. Although dogma will disappear, certain metaphysical con- 
ceptions will replace it. The human mind will ever seek the mys- 
teries which lie beyond the knowable. Various forms of theism will 
persist. These will eventually become more abstract. Pantheism, and 
different types of idealism, materialism, and monism, will survive, but 
they will maintain relations of mutual toleration. 

The problem of immortality can never be solved scientifically. 
Personality, however, may be preserved in the memory of friends. 
Yet, after all is said, the attitude toward death must be that of courage- 
ous resignation. 

The morality of the future will find its stimulus in an ethical 
idealism which shall worship no other gods than the highest con- 
ceivable type of humanity, to the realization of which each individual 
will seek to make some contribution, however humble. 

The key to a criticism of this volume lies in the word religion. 
Make this definition narrow enough, and a part, at least, of the 
argument might be readily granted. Extend it, and the thesis rapidly 
loses its strength. According to Guyau, a religion reduced to its lowest 
terms must assume, at least, (1) an eternal energy or energies, (2) some 
relation between this energy or energies and human morality, between 
the direction of these energies and that of the moral impulse in man- 
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kind. Again, the ordinarily accepted idea of religion, says the author, 
includes three elements: (1) a mythical, non-scientific explanation of 
natural phenomena or of historical facts ; (2) a system of dogmas, 7. ¢., 
imaginary beliefs and symbolic ideas forcibly imposed upon faith as 
absolute verities, although susceptible of no scientific demonstration ; 
(3) a cult and system of rites. Here surely are extremes far enough 
apart to make room for almost any mean, and question-begging 
terms sufficient to open wide the whole range of argument ! 

The attitude of the author is throughout tolerant, judicial, and 
courteous. There is no word of flippancy or of cheap ridicule. M. 
Guyau was clearly inspired by a sincere moral earnestness. He has 
presented a case which every open-minded student should give a 
thoughtful and respectful hearing. The translation, which is anony- 
mous, seems to have been made with care and intelligence. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. GEORGE E. VINCENT. 


LETTERS FROM THE SCENES OF THE RECENT MASSACRES IN 
’ ARMENIA. By J. RENDEL Harris and HELEN B. Harris. 
New York, Chicago, Toronto: The Fleming Revell Co., 
1897. Pp. 254, map and illustrations, 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.25. 

THERE are certain epochs in history, occurring less frequently as 
Christendom extends, the records of which are so horrible as to give 
rise to a wide-spread feeling of incredulity among those who happily 
gain knowledge of the events only by hearsay. This incredulity is so 
much the greater as the press grows more and more eager for sensation 
at the expense of truth. Doubt as to the extent and horror of the 
Armenian massacres still widely obtains. 

Professor and Mrs. J. Rendel Harris, reliable and unprejudiced 
observers as they are, have done a great service to history by giving 
their indorsement to facts that others have sent out from Armenia. 
The reports of consuls are not published ; missionaries are supposed to 
be hysterical and blindly prejudiced; the Red Cross agents were 
pledged to tell no tales; travelers and reporters were not allowed in 
Turkey. The Harrises, in some unexplained way, were given admit- 
tance— probably as harmless archeologists. 

This volume of letters is characterized by the wonderful charity, 
even optimism, of the writers, and sets forth, certainly to one who is 
acquainted by personal experience with the matters of which they 
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write, a very graphic picture of the condition of things in Armenia as 
it was in 1896. 

These letters were written, we must remember, under the con- 
stant constraint of the Turkish censorship. The writers were the 
guests of the Turks. Their letters had to pass by Turkish postal 
service to Europe, and hence were liable to be inspected. If violent 
criticism were found in them, the writers were in danger of expulsion, 
at the very mildest, which would mean failure to carry out the relief 
work they had come to do. One could wish that their hands had not 
been thus holden. But, after all, the main thing is that they should 
indorse the fuller accounts that have come to the world from other 
sources. By their witness to events in Ourfa, Diabekir, Harpoot, etc., 
they add the force of their gentle Quaker veracity to the testimony 
already in hand as to the unutterable horrors of Turkish barbarity. 

Incidentally also they give testimony, which ought to be of value 
to our Congregational churches, as to the work which their representa- 
tives are doing in Turkey. 

The whole brutal truth, or as much of it as it is possible to record, 
should be preserved in blue books and other historical archives. But 
there is also need of an expurgated narrative, such as can give a some- 
what adequate idea of this terrible struggle between Christianity and 
Mohammedanism, especially to the young people of our churches. 
Among the half-dozen volumes (English) which have been hurriedly 
prepared to meet the demand for information concerning the Arme- 
nian massacres this volume of the Harris letters seems to have 
peculiar merit. It lacks the sensationalism of some of the publica- 
tions, and gives a fairer and less hysterical picture in better literary 
form. It is certainly a book that ought to be in our Sunday-school 
and public libraries, as well as in the hands of those who would be 
well informed in this department of current history. 

Let us hope that some time Professor and Mrs. Harris may give us 
another more critical and less constrained résumé of the doubtless 
abundant material on this subject in their possession. 


VASSAR COLLEGE. GRACE N. KIMBALL. 


ARMENIA AND Europe. An Indictment. By J. Lepsius, Px.D., 
Berlin. Edited by J. ReEnpEL Harris, M.A., Cambridge. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1897. Pp. 344, 8vo. 55s. 


It is noteworthy that we have from a German not only the most 
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forcible indictment of the Christian nations in general, and of Ger- 
many in particular, z” re Armenia, but also the most valuable compila- 
tion of the leading facts upon which such an indictment rests, that has 
yet been given to the public. 

Dr. Lepsius does not claim to speak from personal observation, 
though he is a traveler in Asia Minor. He has the wisdom to inform 
himself more widely, impartially, and accurately than one man could 
do by even the most extended travel. He makes a compilation of 
facts, for the most part reliable and verified, from memoranda accepted 
by the six powers, from consular reports, from Dr. Dillon’s admirable 
investigations, and from other not so easily recognized, but evidently 
trustworthy sources. 

It would be beyond human science, with existing data, to write on 
this subject statistically and avoid inaccuracies. But it is not a ques- 
tion of whether exactly 88,243 Armenians were killed, and 3,139 vil- 
lages and 973 churches burned, plundered, or made Mohammedan. A 
few hundreds more or less do not affect the great question in the 
least. Even some exaggeration of the treatment given women and 
girls does not matter when so much was true—true that murder, pil- 
lage, outrage, and crimes unclassified and unnamable exceeded in 
horror, extent, and duration anything that even the malign ingenuity 
of a Nero could instigate. 

The most reprehensible inaccuracy, or rather misconception, is the 
failure to give the proper place to the part that the revolutionists 
undoubtedly played in the history of the past three or four years. We 
need impartial history as a basis for arguments and conclusions. But, 
passing over these points lightly, as all save the last may well be passed 
over, we have here the most valuable contribution to the literature of 
the last Armenian massacre that has yet been made, whether viewed as 
a valuable book of reference or in respect of its interest. 

As its title page announces, it is an indictment — more directly an 
indictment of Germany, regarding her, justly, as a full sixth in 
signatory responsibility under the Berlin treaty. 

The arrangement is admirable. The first section—‘“The Truth 
about Armenia” — gives in brief and readable form a clear and reason- 
able setting forth of the whole matter. There are, indeed, as I have 
indicated, minor inaccuracies, but the general understanding of the 
case is accurate. It would be desirable to have the question of the 
secondary responsibility of the Armenians more carefully and under- 
standingly set forth. It is all there by implication, but the implica- 
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tion is‘unintelligible except to those who have an intimate acquaintance 
with secret Armenian politics of the past ten years. He says (p. 19): 
‘All that has been published in our papers about revolutionist attempts 
of Armenians against the Turkish government is entirely false, so far 
as the blame is laid on the Armentan natton, and not on certain agi- 
tators.” The italics are mine, and are needed to convey the proper 
force of meaning. We should always preserve a clear conception of 
the difference between the Armenian revolutionists and the Armenian 
nation. It was not against Armenian revolutionary societies, nor for 
the suppression of Armenian disloyalty, that the terrific thunderbolts 
of extermination were hurled. It was against the pretensions and the 
possibilities of Christianity, as indorsed and protected by the Christian 
nations of Europe, that the thoroughgoing and merciless anti- 
Armenian policy was adopted and carried out by Abdul Hamid. The 
ignorant, hard-working, taxpaying peasant of a remote mountain vil- 
lage, and the Hunchogist, with his red flag emblazoned with crossed 
bayonet, sword, and firebrand, were all one in the imperial edict of 
destruction. The sultan’s ingenious way of evading the demand for 
reform made by the Christian powers was to see to it that there should 
remain practically no Christian communities to enjoy those reforms. 
The definiteness of this policy, and the faithfulness with which it was 
carried out, are admirably set forth (pp. 58-62) in Dr. Lepsius’ sum- 
ming up of the evidence as to the responsibility for the awful deeds. 
Every item is a statement of an undeniable truth. 

Perhaps the least meritorious part of the book is the section which 
deals with the Van massacre (pp. 184 e¢ seg.). I am surprised that Dr. 
Lepsius should have accepted it in the first place, and that Dr. Harris, 
with his knowledge of the affair, should have incorporated it in the 
English translation. It is written evidently by an Armenian revolu- 
tionist with the object of discounting the blame which was sure to be 
put upon the revolutionists in the reports of the British vice-consul, 
Mayor Williams, and by Dr. Raynolds, of the American mission. It 
is full of undeserved slurs, intentional omissions, and gross mis- 
statements, giving all in all an entirely wrong coloring to the 
affair. 

But, as a whole, the book is one which will be welcomed and valued 
by all who are interested in Turko-Armenian history. 

The introductory letter by the translator, Professor Harris, is an 
eloquent indictment of the church of today. It is hard to be obliged 
to acknowledge that the Christian nations are Christian only by tradi- 
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tion and classification, no longer so in policy and procedure. On 
the other hand, the history of the past year makes one unwillingly 
admire the political solidarity of the Mohammedan as much as one 
deplores the consistent selfishness of the so-called Christian nations. 
Will Mohammedan India, Africa, and Turkey unite to exemplify this 
solidarity still further to the dear cost of the Christian powers ? There 
are signs pointing to this. 

Dr. Lepsius, through Professor Harris, has given to those who have 
ears to hear and a heart to understand, both fact and philosophy of 


great importance. 
GRACE N. KIMBALL. 


VASSAR COLLEGE. 


IMPRESSIONS OF TURKEY DURING TWELVE YEARS’ WANDERING. 
By W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor in Aberdeen 
and formerly Fellow of Exeter and of Lincoln College, and 
Professor of Classical Archeology, Oxford. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1897. Pp. xvi-+ 296, 8vo. Cloth, 
$1.75. 

By long training and varied and fruitful experiences as a traveler 
in Asia Minor, Professor Ramsay is peculiarly fitted to speak with 
authority of the different races, tribes, and peoples of western Asia. 
For twelve years the author has devoted from two to six months of his 
summer vacations to patient research and wearisome travel over the 
plains and deserts, and among the mountains and valleys, of Asia 
Minor. 

While searching for traces of ancient civilization, the archeologist 
was acquiring the official language of the country and learning the 
ways of the people, without which no traveler in the Orient can form 
a correct estimate of the oriental spirit and of oriental institutions. 

The casual traveler or tourist in Turkey generally misconceives the 
spirit and genius of the people and scenes of which he writes. Even 
writers of general repute write worthless and misleading trash when 
attempting an estimate of oriental life, customs, and manners, because 
they lack the requisite knowledge of the people and their language 
and, therefore, have no intelligent sympathy with them, as all who 
attempt to describe an oriental people must have. 

Professor Ramsay is, perhaps, better known to the world by his 
admirable works on Zhe Church in the Roman Empire before A. D.170; 
St. Paul, the Traveler and the Roman Citizen, and Cities and Bishop- 
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vics of Phrygia. In each of these works he has shown himself an 
indefatigable explorer, and by his painstaking researches in the field, 
and by the well-directed study of his subject, has placed under per- 
petual obligations to himself the whole Christian and civilized world. 

The volume before us is not written from an antiquarian point of 
view, but is a serious, intelligent, and admirable study by a competent 
observer of the people themselves, the village people of Turkey, of the 
manner and method of their daily life and their heritage from a 
remote and venerable past of a network of traditions and customs as 
old as human history. He discovers and paints in living color the 
charm of manner of the old-school Turk, who is, perhaps, a mixed 
descendant of the ancient Phrygians or Pisidians, or some other people 
known to St. Paul. The illiterate peasant, who can neither read nor 
write, is often a good conversationalist. His manner is grave and 
dignified, while his measured speech and well-modulated voice, with 
its rich intonations, are often musical to the ear. 

The peasants of Turkey are tenacious of their customs and tra- 
ditions, and in village life among the mountains of Asia Minor the 
character and leading characteristics of the masses suffer but little 
change from century to century. It is chiefly of these village people 
that the author writes so charmingly. He admires their sturdy, even 
their stolid characteristics, and he loves them for the qualities of their 
honest, hospitable hearts, while he hates the political class for its 
unfathomable corruption and that spirit of savagery which delights in 
human misery. 

Of the fiendish spirit which conceived and directed the recent 
massacres engineered from the palace he writes boldly and without 
bias, but he condemns, with righteous judgment, the selfish spirit of 
the European powers, which, supporting the worst elements in Turkey, 
have made possible and virtually sanctioned a thousand acts of inhu- 
man cruelty, cold-blooded butchery, and brutish outrage upon defense- 
less women and innocent children wherever found. The indiscrimi- 
nate torture and slaughter of Armenians is clearly traced to the 
Mohammedan revival, which, so far as outsiders can learn, began 
about the year 1882, when propagandists were sent throughout the 
Moslem parts of the empire to prepare the Mohammedan mind. The 
author then sees in the revival of Islamism the renewal of the “con- 
flict between the East and West,” similar to that which took place 
under Mithridates, and not unlike it in the method, viz., the attempted 
extermination of all who are affected by the western spirit. 
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As to the method of the conflict he truly says: “The means 
whereby Turkish power is restored is always the same— massacre, and 
the preparation consists in preaching that it is a virtue and a merit 
before heaven to slay and spoil the infidels.”’ 

Notwithstanding the plan of extermination conceived and con- 
ducted from the palace, it is clearly shown that the Turkish govern- 
ment could not be administered without the services of its Christian 
secretaries and clerks who fill all the offices where education and a high 
degree of intelligence are required. Many a Turkish official who can 
neither read nor write depends upon his more intelligent and keener- 
witted secretary, who is usually a Greek or an Armenian subject. 

The author’s hearty recognition of American explorers will interest 
many on this side of the Atlantic, and of far greater interest to the 
whole Christian world are his high words of praise for the educational 
and religious institutions which the American missionaries, through 
forty years of unceasing and unselfish toil, have built up in the Turkish 
empire. 

In testimony of the high character and permanent value of the 
missionary’s work in Turkey, we will let Professor Ramsay speak in 
his own forcible terms in the preface to the American edition: 


“ My hope is that this book may do something to produce in America an 
adequate conception of the great educational organizations which the Ameri- 
can missionaries have built up in Turkey with admirable foresight and skill. 
Beginning with a prejudice against their work, I was driven by the force of 
facts and experience to the opinion that the mission has been the strongest, 
as well as most beneficient, influence in causing the movement towards civili- 
zation which has been perceptible in varying degrees among all the peoples of 
Turkey, but which has been zealously opposed and almost arrested by the 
present Sultan, with the support of the six European powers.” Again, in 
chap. 9, Professor Ramsay says: “I believe firmly that Robert College 
has done more to render possible a safe solution of the ‘Eastern question’ 
in European Turkey than all the ambassadors of all the European powers 
have succeeded in doing to render that solution difficult ; and the reason is 
that the missionary colleges have sought neither to gain anything themselves 
nor to prevent others from gaining anything, whereas the whole aim of the 
diplomacy of every European power has been, first, to prevent any other from 
gaining anything, and, secondly, to achieve some selfish gain.” 


People everywhere, interested not only in missions, but all who are 
interested in the cause of humanity struggling for enlightenment, free- 
dom, and righteousness, should read this book from beginning to end, 
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and if they have dwelt long in the land of the “ unspeakable Turk,” 
they will find little to which they can reasonably take exception. 
BROWN." 


The Expository Times. Edited by Rev. James Hastings, M.A., 
D.D. Vol. VIII. October, 1896-September,1897. (Edinburgh: T. 
& T. Clark; $1.50.) Zhe Expository Times fills a place of its own in 
the periodical world. It is ably edited, always informing, never dull, 
and never trivial. The volume for 1897 shows no signs of decline. 
We are interested to observe that the Christian Literature Company of 
New York is hereafter to issue an American edition of it, containing 
all the material of the English edition with additions by American 
editors —E. D. Burton. 


Congres universel des religions en 1900. Histoire d’une idée. Par 
Abbé Victor Charbonnel. (Paris: Armand Colin et Cie., 1897; pp. 
301; f. 3.) Fired by the thought which inspired the Parliament of 
Religions at Chicago, some generous and enthusiastic souls in France 
caught at the notion of having a similar assemblage in connection with 
the Paris exposition to be held in 1900. Most prominent and zeal- 
ous in this connection was the abbé V. Charbonnel, who immediately 
began a vigorous propaganda in the reviews and on the platform. 
This book is asummary of the progress of the enterprise up to the 
period of its publication, early in 1897. It contains the principal ideas 
and arguments urged by the abbé, letters and articles written by others 
in opposition to the project or in defense of it, and an account of the 
experiences which the abbé met with in his talks and addresses in 
various parts of Europe. Its chief interest lies, perhaps, not in the 
principal topic, though nowhere can one find in more condensed form 
arguments for and against a congress of religions of which Christianity 
forms a part. The main subject which attracts the reader is the reve- 
lation made of the spirit and attitude of members of the Roman Cath- 
olic hierarchy toward each other. Continental Catholicism is shown 
up in no pleasant light—the envy, bitterness, hatred, and double- 
dealing appearing in the documents gathered here and in the frank 
comments and explanations of the compiler of these documents. 
Since this book was written, the abbé Charbonnel has left the Roman 


2 For obvious reasons the editors in this case make an exception to their rule, and 
publish the review under a som de plume. 
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church. He was moved to take this step by the chilly reception of 
this idea of a congress by the Roman church, and especially when the 
American cardinal Gibbons, who is quoted in this book as promising, 
in a personal conversation with the author, his support to the proposed 
congress, recently denied having made any such statements. An 
unprejudiced reader of this book can have only one opinion as to 
where the truth lies in this question of veracity. G. S. GOODSPEED. 


Lidée spiritualiste. Par Roisel. (Paris: Alcan, 1896; pp. 200.) 
This book belongs to the series called “Library of Contemporary 
Philosophy.” No doubt it is abreast of the times, since it is a thesis 
directed against the rationality and ultimate value of the religion of 
the spirit. The author is an atomist of the order of Lucretius, and to 
him all ideas of God and a supernatural order are relics of ruined 
superstitions cherished by our savage ancestors when haunted by the 
fears of childhood. There is a parade of knowledge in support of 
these views, but an inability, profound and apparently unsuspected by 
the author himself, to distinguish between facts and theories and to 
judge evidence. Open to any page of the book, as, ¢. g., p. 38 —“‘ The 
offering regarded as most agreeable to Jehovah and consequently the 
most efficacious was always that of children ’’—such is the author’s 
fundamental basis of judgment for the religion of Israel. The conclu- 
sion is that, while this “ idée spiritualiste” will for some time still serve as 
a refuge for human souls, yet the truth will shine forth ultimately and 
cause the “ worship of nature,” toward which we are making our way, to 
hold sway. This may be so, but its progress in all reasonable minds 
will be rather hindered than advanced by this feeble bombast masque- 
rading under a deceptive title and dealing fast and loose with the 
facts. If the new religion, heralded by the author, can do no better 
than this, the world would do well to abide longer under the reign of 
the “‘idée spiritualiste.”— G. S. GOODSPEED. 


Theodore and Wilfrith, By Rev. G. F. Browne, D.D., Canon 
of St. Paul’s, London. (London: Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge; New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co., 1897; pp. 223; 
3s. 6d.) The author aims to show the “sturdy independence” of the 
English church as against Roman aggression during this early period. 
The observance of Easter was changed at Whitby by the English 
“while maintaining their independence of thought and action” (p. 22). 

‘‘The most important event in the development of the national 
church’”’ was Wighard’s appointment to the archbishopric, 664, “ ‘by 
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the election and consent of the holy church of the race of the Eng- 


lish.’ . . . . We chose our own archbishops and bishops quite freely” 
(pp. 54-7). The first provincial council of the English church met in 
Hertford, 673, .... ‘‘it is remarkable that throughout the action of this 


council no reference whatever is made to the opinion of Rome, .... 
it was a national, self-governing action” (pp. 119-20). Wilfrith 
reproached his opponents, in 702, for resisting the papal decrees in 
his behalf, during twenty-two years. This, together with the fact that, 
from the moment he invoked papal aid, Wilfrith never recoveved his 
position, shows conclusively the national assertion of independence 
(pp. 193, 226). 

In his partisanship the author proves too much. The truth lies 
between the extreme Romanist and extreme English positions—the 
historic truth being that, at this time, the Church of England was Eng- 
lish in a national, political sense, but was Roman, doctrinally. 

The author’s declaration of the present attitude of the Church of 
England is significant in view of recent Romanist utterances: “ From 
a doctrinal point of view our agreement with the Orthodox Greek 
church on a large number of points on which we differ from the mod- 
ern and medizeval Roman is very striking” (p. 179).— WARREN P. 
BEHAN. 


Histotre de la Premtere Crotsade, tivée de l’ Histoire des Crotsades. 
Par Michaud. Edited, with a historical introduction, map, and notes, 
by A. V. Houghton, B.A., etc. (London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd.; 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1897; $0.60.) As a specimen of 
fluent French this selection from Michaud’s Aitstory of the Crusades is 
excellent, and, from the linguistic point of view, the editor has done 
his work well. But as a work on history no worse selection could 
have been made. Michaud’s history is notoriously inexact and uncrit- 
ical. The editor, however, has done nothing to separate between the 
true and the false in the narrative. This selection, if read in the 
schools, will only prolong the life of that legendary account of the 
first crusade which, for the last fifty years, scholars have been laboring 
to destroy. — OLIVER J. THATCHER. 


Philip Melancthon, the Wittenberg Professor and Theologian of the 
Reformation. By David J. Deane. (New York, Chicago, Toronto: 
Fleming H. Revell Co.; pp. 160, illustrated; $0.75.) The work isa 
compilation from fuller works. No attempt is made at original treat- 
ment. The book was intended to supply the need for a popular biog- 
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raphy of Melanchthon. As such it is clear in style and fairly compre- 
hensive in treatment. A strong feature is Melanchthon’s relation to 
Luther.— E. A. HANLEY. 


Heroic Stature. By Nathan Sheppard. (Philadelphia: American 
Baptist Publication | Society, 1897; pp. 226, 12mo; $1.) To the student 
and general reader alike this collection of sade upon “The Human 
Martin Luther,” “John Wesley,” ‘‘ Norman MacLeod,” “ Charles G. Fin- 
ney,” and “ Hugh Latimer,” men of “heroic stature,” is a most fresh, 
stimulating, and instructive book. The author reveals under the new 
light of his own genius the manliness, the humanness of the heroes he 
mirrors, the human defects with the human excellencies, in a style that 
is terse, virile, and luminous. The pages are punctuated with delightful 
bits of moralizing ; not set homilies, but winged arrows of suggestion 
that unerringly fly to their mark. It is an altogether unique piece of 
biographical writing.—WaARREN P. BEHAN. 


Two Studies in the History of Doctrine. Augustine and the Pelagian 
Controversy. The Development of the Doctrine of Infant Salvation. 
By Benjamin B. Warfield. (New York: The Christian Literature Co., 
1897; pp. viii-+- 239; $1.25.) These two papers are reprinted, the 
first from a translation of Augustine’s anti-Pelagian treatises, and 
the second from a monthly magazine. The first is altered but little ; 
the second is considerably enlarged. 

The first paper is chiefly an analysis of the anti-Pelagian writings 
of Augustine. It tells the reader briefly what can be found in any one 
of these writings. The analysis is thorough, and constitutes an excellent 
introduction to the theological system of Augustine, the prominent 
features of which were defined and defended in the course of the Pela- 
gian controversy. Dr. Warfield manifests a deep sympathy with the 
doctrines which he states, and sets them forth in a most advantageous 
light, as only a Calvinist is prepared to do. 

The second paper, on the doctrine of infant salvation, contains 
much good material. But many readers will think that Dr. Warfield 
gives too favorable an interpretation to the declaration of the synod of 
Dort and of the Westminster confession concerning the salvation of 
infants. The theologians of Dort are not to be praised very highly 
for saying that “ godly parents have no reason to doubt of the election 
and salvation of their children whom it pleaseth God to call out of this 
life in their infancy,” and for forbearing to say, what they believed, 
that other parents have great reason to doubt. Nor is it easy to inter- 
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pret the declaration of the Westminster divines that “elect infants dying 
in infancy are regenerated and saved’”’ as not designated to establish 
a contrast between the eternal destiny of “elect infants dying in infancy” 
and non-elect infants dying in infancy. Finally, it is difficult to 
understand how Dr. Warfield could write a history of the doctrine 
of infant salvation and scarcely even mention the teaching of the 
anti-pedobaptists on this subject, or the mighty influence which 
they have exerted throughout the Christian world in favor of the con- 
viction that all infants dying in infancy, and thus escaping the stain of 
personal transgression, are received by God to his eternal peace through 
the atonement of his Son and the regenerating power of his Holy 
Spirit. — FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


Leo XIII at the Bar of History. A Discussion of the Papal Plan for 
Christian Unity. By R.H.McKim,D.D. (Washington: Gibson Bros., 
1897; pp. iv-+132; $1.) Dr. McKim prints Pope Leo’s encyclical on 
Christian unity, which was given to the press in June, 1896, and follows 
it with an open letter to his holiness, in which he points out that the 
variance of the Anglican church and the Church of Rome on questions 
of fundamental truth is so radical and far-reaching that reunion on 
the basis of the encyclical is impossible. The open letter is followed 
by numerous citations from the Fathers which demonstrate that papal 
claims are silenced and rejected at the bar of history. St. Peter was 
not the rock in the papal sense; nor had he any power of the keys not 
shared by the other apostles; nor was his a primacy of jurisdiction. 
St. Cyprian plainly taught the equality of bishops, and the Greek 
church has always taught the independence of national churches. The 
recently promulgated dogmas of the immaculate conception and papal 
anfallibility are wholly unscriptural and unhistorical. 

Dr. McKim has taken the “‘tremendous claims” of the pope before 
the “august tribunal” of history, and congratulates himself that he 
has “obtained a verdict against the vast pretensions of the papacy.” 
He fervently longs for a union of the churches, but does not see how 
Anglicans can march with their ‘‘ Roman Catholic brethren” as “ fellow- 
soldiers under the banner of the cross,” so long as the papacy clings 
to its “ecclesiastical absolutism.”— Eri B. HULBERT. 


Grundsiige der Ethik. Von Dr. Hermann Schwarz, Privatdocent an 
der Universitat Halle. (Leipzig: Verlag von Siegbert Schnurpfeil,’ 
1897; pp. 136; M. 0.40. Wissenchaftliche Volksbibliothek, Nos. 51~ 
52.) This is a double number of a popular scientific library published 
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in the same size and style as the well-known Universal-Bibliothek of 
Reclam. The introduction discusses the general ethical situation and 
the problems of scientific ethics. These problems are found to be three 
in number: How can we become good ourselves and make others 
good? What is good and what is bad? What is the inner justifica- 
tion of our moral judgments and the source of our sense of duty? 
The work is divided into three parts according to these three cardinal 
problems: “Pedagogical Ethics,” ‘‘ Descriptive Ethics,” and ‘ Explan- 
atory Ethics.” The naturalistic theories of morals are criticised, and 
conscience, the moral feelings, and the duty-impulse are found to be 
original endowments in man. The book can be commended as a good 
brief introduction to the subject.— F. C. FRENCH. 


The Ethics of Gambling. By W. Douglass MacKenzie, M.A. 
(Philadelphia: Henry Altemus, 1897; pp. 64.) Gambling is defined 
as a transaction in which, “as the result of a bet, property is transferred 
from one to another upon the occurrence of an event which to the 
two parties to the bet was a matter of complete chance, or as nearly 
so as their adjustment of conditions could make it.” This is declared 
to involve the use of property in a non-moral way, to resign the use 
of reason in the act, and “to attempt to stand to my neighbor in a 
relation which is outside all thinkable moral relations.” In_ this 
threefold denial of the rational and moral factor which ought to be 
present in all human relations is found the immorality of gambling. 
Gambling is then discriminated from certain speculative forms of busi- 
ness, and the fact is brought out that on the other hand certain types of 
commercial operations involve, not only the evil of gambling, but also 
the additional feature of ‘ cheating at cards,’’ which is excluded by the 
code of honor obtaining in gambling pure and simple. It is an intere 
esting and suggestive essay.—J. H. Turts. 


Common-Sense Christianity. By Alonzo Hall Quint. (Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press, 1897; pp. 229; $1.50.) For many years Dr. Quint was 
a regular contributor to the Congregationalst. His articles were 
greatly enjoyed by thousands of readers, and many of these sketches 
have now been put in permanent form in this volume. He wrote on 
many different subjects, but always with great incisiveness and vigor. 
These sketches show a trained mind, a warm heart, and a keen sense of 
humor. They abound in telling illustrations. As he wrote out of a 
long experience as a pastor, this volume will be of special value to the 
young minister— LaTHAN A. CRANDALL. 
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A Larger Catechism of the Doctrines, History, and Polity of the 
Methodist Protestant Church. By John Scott, D.D. (Pittsburgh: 
Methodist Protestant Board of Publication, 1897; pp. 287; cloth; 
$1.25.) In the form of question and answer this volume sets forth the 
doctrines of the Scriptures as generally held by Methodists, the origin 
of Methodism in England, its organization in the United States, and 
the elementary principles of its polity. The clear, unequivocal state- 
ments of the author are strengthened by many quotations from 
acknowledged denominational authorities. We can commend the 
book to all who wish to learn the views of this great and influential 
body of Christians.— GaLusHa ANDERSON. 


The Ruling Elder at Work. By Rev. J. Aspinwall Hodge, D.D., 
author of What ts Presbyterian Law? (New York: A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph Co., 1897; pp. viii+ 215; cloth, $0.75.) This book of 215 
pages, with a carefully prepared index, presents in narrative form the 
entire polity of the Presbyterian church. A ruling elder gives his expe- 
riences in actual service. We havethus put before us, in an interesting 
story, the whole round of duties done by the session, the presbytery, 
the synod, and the general assembly. The powers of the individual 
church and of its different officers are fully set forth and explained. 
We see the whole Presbyterian ecclesiastical machinery in motion. In 
this artful way a dry subject is made attractive— GALUSHA ANDERSON. 


Von Kind auf! Christliche Reden an die liebe Jugend, den 
Kindern und ihren Freunden nach der Ordnung des Kirchenjahres 
gehalten von D. theol. P. Kaiser, Pfarrer an St. Matthai in Leipzig. 
Zweite, wenig veranderte Auflage. Erstes Heft. (Halle a. S.:* Richard 
Miihlmann’s Verlagsbuchhandlung [Max Grosse], 1897; complete in 
five parts; M. 4.) We have in this little book of sixty-four pages 
twelve discourses which were delivered to children at Leipzig by the 
pastor of St. Matthew’s during the season of Advent, on Christmas, 
New Year’s, and on the four Sundays after Epiphany. Each discourse, 
except the last, has a prologue on some interesting subject. The ser- 
mon which follows is based on a text appropriate to the season. The 
style is clear and very simple, so that even little children must have 
understood the preacher; while the thought presented is in the main 
scriptural and important. There is much illustration from child-life 
and from history. To preach effectively to children is a difficult art; 
he that would learn it can find many valuable suggestions in these 
discourses.— GaLUSHA ANDERSON. 
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THE MOVEMENT OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN SCOTLAND, 1843-1896. 
By R. M. WENLEY, Pu.D.; Zhe New World, September, 1897, 
pp. 467-85. 

PROFESSOR WENLEY, of the University of Michigan, claims dis- 
tinctiveness for Scottish religious thought. The movement of interest 
in the nineteenth century dates from 1843, the year of the “ disrup- 
tion,’’ which is briefly characterized. The men of that time, whose 
works are now more talked of than read— Chalmers, Candlish, Patrick 
Fairbairn — stood for high Calvinistic orthodoxy. Even philosophy had 
to be orthodox; hence the exclusion of Ferrier from the chair of logic 
and metaphysics in Edinburgh, under the influence of Dr. John 
Cairns, of the United Presbyterian church. From 1843 to the middle 
of the sixties was a period of hidden preparation for the processes that 
the future was to bring to birth. Dr. Norman McLeod’s famous 
speech on the Sabbath question in 1865 was the first overt indication 
of an altered religious temper. It revealed on the part of the genial 
editor of Good Words a breadth of sympathy and outlook which 
created a breach between him and the Evangelicals. From his time 
onward the established church in which he was a leading man became 
the recognized home of theological liberty, and the broad church 
party flourished within her borders. The dissenting churches— the 
Free Church and the United Presbyterian Church — remained compara- 
tively conservative. In 1878 the famous Professor Robertson Smith 
case came above the horizon, and engrossed public attention. He was 
the champion of modern biblical criticism, and the agitation his views 
created eclipsed all other ecclesiastical movements for the time. 
Still the leaders of broad churchism kept well to the front, and phi- 
losophico-theological thought found able exponents in Tulloch, Cun- 
ningham, Story, and Milligan. A theological left wing also made its 
appearance in the national church, represented by the authors of 
Scotch Sermons (1880), and Dr. John Service, of whose volume of ser- 
mons, Salvation Here and Hereafter, a disproportionately long account 
is given. The Scotch Sermons also receive somewhat too prominent 
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mention. The main fact as to recent years is the shifting of the center 
of theological interest from the state church to the dissenting com- 
munions, as evinced by the circumstance that the writers who are the 
best known (full list given) are dissenters. The position of these writers 
as a whole is thus characterized: ‘An explicable revelation, but a 
revelation nevertheless, is the present masterthought.” It is indicated 
that the present trend of opinion and sympathy within the state church 
is toward high churchism and evangelic doctrine of the patristic type. 

Professor Wenley is very competent for the task he undertakes. He is a Scotch- 
man, and he has belonged both to the free church and to the established church. 
His sketch of the movement of religious thought in Scotland during the last fifty 
years is on the whole correct. Three remarks more or less critical I offer. First, too 
much importance is attached to Dr. Service and the authors of Scotch Sermons. Dr. 
Service was a clever man, pastor of a west-end church in Glasgow, who drew a num- 
ber of the enlightened spirits to hear him. But he was chiefly a critic of current 
religion, not a man witha gospel. Scotch Sermons count for very little in Scotch 
religious thought. Second, in describing the present condition of the state church as 
to theology Dr. Wenley has overlooked the fact that an orthodox policy is influencing 
the situation. Men well known to be theological liberals support theological con- 
servatism as the most prudent course for a state church in present circumstances. 
Lastly, in his list of theological writers belonging to dissenting communions he has 
classed together men of different theological tempers, without indicating the difference. 
This, however, may be justifiable in a brief survey, especially in view of the undoubted 
fact that amidst all diversities the men named, without exception, “witness for the 
supernatural nature of Christianity.” 


A. B. BRUCE. 


GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


LES FETES RELIGIEUSES AU Moyen AGrE. Par A. MAILHET; Revue 
chrétienne, June, 1897, pp. 425-39. 

RELIGIOUus festivals played a great réle in the life of the people 
during the Middle Age. The number of such festivals was constantly 
increased because they were holidays and, therefore, acceptable to the 
laboring classes. The church herself unbent at such times, and the 
clergy gave themselves up to jollity which often took on the most 
grotesque forms. These celebrations were often direct continuations 
of heathen festivals, such as the Roman saturnalia. During such 
festivals the clergy were free from all restraints and acted with the 
greatest abandon. They chose one of their number as leader of their 
buffooneries, and, under his direction, made grotesque processions and 
indulged in all the nonsense imaginable. Many events connected 
with sacred history were given a mimic representation. At Christmas 
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the birth of Christ was enacted in Dijon as follows: A manger was set 
up, in which a cow, an ass, a lamb, and a cock were represented. A 
monk, playing the part of the cock and imitating his call, cried out, 
“Christ is born.” Another monk, imitating the lowing of the cow, 
asked, ‘Where?’ A third monk, imitating the bleating of the lamb, 
said, “In Bethlehem ;” while the fourth brayed out, “Let us go 
there.” 

In the festival of the Innocents the place of the priests was taken 
by laymen who parodied the service in the most laughable way. At 
Easter a donkey was decked out with fine robes, taken into the church, 
received with great honor, and a service full of nonsense read to him. 
All present then joined in a riotous dance in the nave of the church, 
the communion table was covered with food and wine, and the whole 
church turned into a place of debauchery. 

Naturally such festivals were attended with all kinds of excesses. 
The clergy sometimes took advantage of the licence of the hour to 
injure their personal enemies or to break their vows. The author 
gives extracts from an unpublished account of the violent deeds 
of some of the clergy of Die in the years 1412-21 and follows 
them up with a highly colored picture of the reform which took place 
in Die under the preaching of Farel. 

The article is distinctly polemic in tone. The Roman Catholic church must be 
abased, the Reformation glorified. The author implies that the Roman Catholic church 
was responsible for al] these abuses, but, in fairness, something should have been said 


of the attempts which the church made to correct them. For instance, the council of 


Basel strictly prohibited all such mock services. 
OLIVER J. THATCHER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE OLD 
CATHOLIC MOVEMENT. 


By WILLIBALD BEYSCHLAG, 
University of Halle. 


I HAVE been requested by the editors of this JOURNAL to give 
an account of the origin and progress of the Old Catholic move- 
ment, and gladly respond to the request, though with the feeling 
that it is easier to produce a volume than an article on this sub- 
ject. For not only is the quarter century’s history of Old Catho- 
licism one of the most noteworthy chapters in the most recent 
history of the church, but the origin of the Old Catholic move- 
ment cannot be understood apart from the Vatican council, and 
this itself is but the closing scene of a struggle which pervades 
the whole history of the western Catholic church. 

The name “Old Catholic,’ or, as the Swiss prefer to say, 
‘Christian Catholic,” stands opposed to Roman Catholic, and 
calls attention to a contradiction in this latter designation. For 
‘‘catholic”’ means “ universal,” that is, commensurate with human- 
ity. Roman, on the contrary, is a local and limiting designation. 
There was, in fact, a catholic church before Rome had any 
authority in it, the church of the earliest centuries ; and by just so 
much as this stood nearer the origin of Christianity was it 
purer than at the later period when it took on the name of 
Roman Catholic. Then it was that a particular church, the local 


church of Rome, by means of usurpation and falsehood, arrogated 
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to itself the supremacy over this universal church, each of whose 
many members had originally an equal right in it. This supremacy 
Rome did not, indeed, succeed in establishing in the Orient, but 
she carried it through in the West. The bishops of Rome, urged 
on by an inextinguishable tradition of universal dominion, have 
raised themselves from the position of prem inter pares to that 
of lords over their equals, absolute monarchs of the church. 
They have at the same time transformed the church, so that, 
instead of being the bearer of the Christian religion, she has 
become a theocratic world-empire, and so far as they have suc- 
ceeded in this, they have so perverted Christianity that, instead 
of being a truth that makes free, 1t has become a system for redu- 
cing nations to the slavery of superstition. When in the thirteenth 
century this goal was about reached, there broke out in the 
Roman hierarchy a spirit so frightfully unjust and anti-Christian, 
of so disastrous consequences to the morals and thrift of the 
people, that a great reaction of the catholic against the Roman 
principle set in. The great councils of the fifteenth century 
attempted to take the constitution of the church out of the 
hands of the papal monarchy, and, on the basis of the equal rights 
of the bishops, to restore it to the early ecumenical councils, and, 
with the help of the universities and national state administra- 
tions, to reform the church in its head and members. But 
although they succeeded for the time in subjecting the papacy to 
their principle of right and reform, still the papal power suc- 
ceeded in fully nullifying that Old Catholic effort and immedi- 
ately thereafter carried to the extreme the abuse of its usurped 
supremacy. The consequence was that the frustrated Catholic 
reform gave place to the Protestant Reformation, which boldly 
laid hold of the original idea of truth and freedom, and, in order 
to make sure of it, broke with the whole previous historic devel- 
opment of the church. 

This break was not originally designed by the reformers. 
They intended a conservative reform of the whole western 
church, not a disruption of the Catholic unity. But the hope- 
less condition of the papacy, the political trickery of the time, 
and the fact that the Romance nations were not yet ready to 
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accept the principles of the gospel, caused western Christen- 
dom to divide itself into two camps radically different from 
each other. Whether they were to remain so forever, whether 
the war was to end in the annihilation of one of the parties, or 
whether they were at some time to come together, be recon- 
ciled to each other, and again form one flock under the one 
Shepherd, remained a question for the future of church history. 
Scarcely had the Roman Catholic church reorganized itself on 
the basis of the Tridentine creed and gained the strength for 
new victories, when two tendencies of significance for the set- 
tlement of this question of the future manifested themselves. 
The one was the papal-Jesuitical, consistently anti-evangelical 
spirit, directed to the single end of achieving the dominion of 
the world by superstition and a despotism over conscience; the 
other relatively evangelical, the spirit of reform, aiming at the 
culture of a spiritual Christianity. While the former reigned 
without opposition in Italy and Spain, the latter attained in the 
cultured France of the seventeenth century, under the protec- 
tion of the Gallican liberties, in which the type of episcopal organ- 
ization advocated in the reform councils still existed, a promis- 
ing development, especially in the school of Port Royal, that of 
the so-called Jansenists. But with the help of the papacy, which 
already in any question du fait was conducting itself as if infal- 
lible, the Jesuits succeeded in suppressing this free and more 
pious Catholicism, and in preparing the way, by the triumph of 
the Roman over the catholic principle, for French atheism and 
the French Revolution. Towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the reformed Catholicism which had been suppressed in 
France was revived in Catholic Germany, a country which, though 
not actually participating in the Reformation, had been largely 
influenced by the spirit of enlightenment and humanity that 
characterized the great movement. Its representatives are found 
in the spiritual electors of the empire, who revived the epis- 
copal ideas of the council of Basel, in the emperor Joseph, who 
reformed the Catholic monasteries and studies, and granted 
tolerance to the Protestants; it even finds, in a favored moment 
of the world’s history, a representative on the papal throne, 
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who, filled with the nobler spirit of the time, pronounced the 
death-sentence of the Jesuit order. 

When we think of these currents within the Catholicism of 
little more than a century ago, they seem to us like a tale of 
ancient times. The French Revolution, that volcanic outburst of 
the mere worldly instinct of liberty destroyed all thoughts of spir- 
itual freedom in the Catholic world and prepared the way for a 
spirit of servility, such as was unknown even to the dark Middle 
Ages. 

True, as Germany rose out of the ruins of the Napoleonic 
epoch, she had a religious tendency that promised an entirely 
different ecclesiastical future. Here in the land of the Reforma- 
tion’s birth, the land to which Providence had specially assigned 
the task of reconciling all confessional differences, the Napo- 
leonic wars had caused in both confessions an ethical elevation 
in religion, a longing for a return to the genuine Christianity of 
the heart. For this new life new outer forms were sought, and 
there was an effort to rise above the old differences, not only 
those between the Lutheran and Reformed, but those between 
Protestants and Catholics, to a true brotherly fellowship. If our 
blinded governments had but known how to appreciate and fos- 
ter this spirit, Germany would have been in a condition to be 
led, and that without the suppression of confessional distinc- 
tions, to that internal unity from which, notwithstanding our 
brilliantly achieved external unity, we are as far removed as 
from the fixed stars. Instead of this, the great powers hastily 
rehabilitated the papacy—the papacy which, by restoring at once 
the Jesuit order, proved its incorrigibility—-and by concordats 
prepared the way for ultramontanizing Catholic Germany. First 
of all, unconscious of what they did, they thought to please a 
foreign power, then in the agonies of death, in the hope that it 
might help a little towards extinguishing the troublesome liber- 
alism. And when it was observed to what extent things had 
gone, as in the difficulties at Cologne in 1838, a blundering 
attempt was made to settle the matter by violent measures. 
Still further, when deserved defeat followed, and a line of bish- 
ops friendly to the state had been displaced and their places 
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filled by radical ultramontanists, it was found more convenient 
to stop the mouths of these champions of the papacy by con- 
cessions, since they had already the support of the masses, 
than to carry on a conflict with them. The philosophizing 
tendencies of science among the Catholics, which gave the clergy 
a broader and freer horizon, the bishops were allowed to oppose 
at their pleasure. On the other hand, the fanaticizing and stulti- 
fying devices, such as the pilgrimage to the holy coat of Treves 
and its like, were sanctioned as means of working upon the popu- 
lar mind. And scarcely was the revolution of 1848, with its wild 
attempt for liberty, over, when the Jesuits, with the permission 
of the government, traversed Germany as missionaries. A freer 
reform tendency maintained itself, however, in the German 
university-theology of the Catholics, under the lead of Ddllinger, 
the most learned man that the Roman Catholic church has ever 
had in Germany. Orthodox Catholic, even to a certain extent 
ultramontane and anti-Protestant as this tendency was, it 
nevertheless cherished and fostered an ideal Catholicism which 
gave a spiritual significance to the dogmas and rites, gave play 
to freedom of thought, and aimed at a Catholic reform by which 
the strongest objections of the Protestants were to be met and 
the way left open for a reunion of the confessions. But the 
programme of the Jesuits, who had long watched with suspicion 
this German theology, was of an opposite kind. It looked not 
to reconciliation, but to stupefying, to spiritual bondage; and 
that they might be free to effect this, reformed Catholicism 
must once for all be extirpated. The Jesuits appreciated, as I 
infer, from the point of view of their persistent unchangeable 
opposition, the prodigious consequences of the Reformation, the 
power of the spirit of freedom which it had set free among the 
Catholic nations also, and they said to themselves that the Roman 
church could regain its power over this unbridled occidental 
world only by an absolute dictatorship, which should control the 
thoughts and conscience, and thus also morals and social life. 
The establishment of such a dictatorship they sought and obtained 
by the Vatican council, an event the meaning and scope of which 
few understood at the time, and few understand now, but one 
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which in the history of the world and of the church is, not less 
than the council of Trent, an epoch-making event. 

Of course, if the end must always sanctify the means, it has 
done so in this instance. The personal infallibility of the pope, 
when he speaks as the church’s teacher, was nothing more than 
a so-called ‘‘pious thought” fostered by the Jesuits. It could 
find no support in the Sacred Scriptures, or from tradition. 
Church history most emphatically disproves it. And now Dél- 
linger, whose experience in the sixties had more and more freed 
him from his ultramontanism, came forward and in his /anus 
annihilated the dogma by the proofs he brought from ez-cathe- 
dra decisions of papal fallibility.*| The larger part of the Cath- 
olic church did not believe in papal infallibility, and when Prot- 
estant theologians reproached the church with this superstition, 
the Roman Catholic theologians branded their reproaches as 
calumnies. It was a bold attempt, this effort to make so absurd 
an opinion the foundation of the church, and to secure its official 
recognition by an ecumenical council. The Jesuits, however, 
succeeded in accomplishing it, though of course not by the 
methods of the Holy Spirit. In order thoroughly to appreciate 
the true character of this Jesuitical artifice, one should read the 
monumental works of two men who to a degree equaled by few 
were eyewitnesses of the events. I refer to the Geschichte des 
vaticanischen Concils, by Professor Friedrich, the theological 
adlatus of Cardinal Hohenlohe at the council, and the Geschichte 
des Altkatholictsmus, by Professor Dr. von Schulte, the eminent 
expounder of ecclesiastical law and friend of Cardinal Prince 
von Schwarzenberg. The old fantastic Pius IX, a man without 
the least theological culture, had been inspired by the Jesuits 
with a sense of his own personal infallibility, and between them 
the erection of this into a dogma had been determined upon 
before the council met. But in order to make it appear that 
it was demanded by the voice of the church, a petition for 

*This Janus, after Déllinger’s death, and at his desire, was published in a new 
edition by Professor Friedrich, with the passages supplied from church history in sup- 
port of its positions. It is entitled Zhe Papacy, by Dollinger, Munich, 1892, and 


is the most fearful bill of indictment written against the papacy since the days of 
Luther. 
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it coming from the council was engineered. In this council 
the representatives of the great majority of the western Catho- 
lics, the German, French, and Austrian bishops, formed the 
minority; the great majority were either Italians, always papis- 
tic in their views, and representing numerous diminutive dio- 
ceses, or but titular bishops without dioceses, whose expenses, as 
Cardinal Schwarzenberg said, ‘“‘the pope was obliged to pay 
entire, even to their very hose,” so that they voted blindly at 
his bidding. Now this minority was, indeed, ultramontane and 
destitute enough of character, but they understood the matter 
well enough to perceive that the proposed dogma was con- 
trary to truth and tradition and to apprehend dangerous conse- 
quences, especially the extinction of all independent episcopal 
authority. They opposed it, therefore, feebly to be sure, but 
upon irrefutable grounds. The manner in which this opposi- 
tion was treated sustains the judgment of Dédllinger that of 
all the professed ecumenical councils only one has been like the 
Vatican, and that was the “robber synod.” An order of busi- 
ness which an archbishop called “a cursed congeries of pit- 
falls’’ precluded all free discussion. If the opposition desired 
to have a memoir printed, the printing houses of Rome were 
forbidden to serve them. A Bible by which to test the new 
dogma seems not to have been at hand, for Bishop Dupanloup 
borrowed one of the Protestant chaplain of the German lega- 
tion. If anyone answered the pope with an appeal to tradition, 
he replied: ‘I am the tradition.”” When the proud bishop 
of Mainz, Baron von Ketteler, on his knees begged the pope to 
desist from formulating the fatal dogma of his own infallibility, 
he answered that he would see what was to be done; he had 
not yet read the draft relating to it. When under the glowing 
heat of a Roman summer some bishops of the opposition 
begged for an adjournment of the council, he exclaimed: ‘ May 
they all perish” (crepino tutti). But the opposing bishops, like 
slaves, contented themselves with mere lamentations over all 
such insults. On the first ballot eighty-eight voted no, sixty- 
two voted yea only conditionally. Thus the decree of the coun- 
cil lacked that moral unanimity which had ever been demanded. 
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Instead, however, of repeating the same vote on the second 
ballot and protesting against erecting a falsehood into an article 
of faith, the gentlemen preferred to take their departure with 
the ambiguous declaration that their veneration for the pope 
would not permit them to repeat their negative vote. 

So the Vatican decrees were passed on the 18th of July, 
1870, with only two negative votes, and this took place, as is 
well known, amid the lightning and thunder of a rising tempest 
which so darkened the hall in which the session was held that 
candles had to be lighted. ‘‘We declare it to be an article of 
faith, by God revealed, that the Roman pope, when he speaks 
from his chair of authority (ez cathedra), that is, when in the 
exercise of his office as shepherd and teacher of all Christians, 
and in virtue of his supreme apostolic authority, he determines a 
doctrine, relating to faith and morals, to be maintained by the 
whole Christian church, he possesses, by virtue of the support 
divinely promised him in St. Peter, that infallibility with which 
the divine Redeemer desired to invest his church in deciding 
any doctrine relating to faith and morals; and that, therefore, 
such decisions of the Roman pope are in themselves and with- 
out any concurrence of the church, unchangeable. If any- 
one shall oppose this our decision, which God forbid, let him 
be accursed”’ (anathema sit). Thus was the pope at any time 
in office put in the place of the church itself as respects the 
discovery and utterance of the truth, and the position of Catholi- 
cism in dogma was perverted into an absolute Romanism. 
Whereas it had hitherto been the Catholic view that we should 
believe that which has been believed in the church ‘always, 
everywhere, and by all”’ (Vincentius Lerinensis ), and whereas the 
problem of theology had been to ascertain from the Scriptures 
and tradition what in every doubtful case this universal Christian 
belief was, now to be a “Catholic” was to believe what a pope 
had at any time said ex cathedra, and the only remaining ques- 
tion of theology was whether a pope had ever said this or that 
¢x cathedra. The mass of things to be believed rose to the 
immeasurable and the intolerable. Not only could a pope hence- 
forth at any time manufacture new articles of faith,as Ddllinger 
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said, just as Pius IX in advance made the immaculate con- 
ception such, but even quite nonsensical things, such as the 
witchcraft bull of Innocent VIII, with its abyss of superstition, 
or the bull ‘‘Unam Sanctam”’ of Boniface VIII, with its pre- 
tensions to annihilate all personal freedom and all political inde- 
pendence, had actually become articles of faith, binding upon 
the conscience. A more unlimited despotism over the con- 
sciences of all Catholics cannot be conceived, and if one could 
absolutely dominate the consciences of two hundred millions of 
believers, he would, beyond question, be the lord of the world. 
In order that no resistance might, with any appearance of legiti- 
macy arise, at least in the Roman Catholic church, there was a 
provision for the definite extinction of the episcopal office, in 
the declaration that the bishop of Rome was the universal 
bishop of the church, with powers unlimited, thus reducing the 
other bishops to the rank of his simple vicars. ‘‘ Whoever 
says’’—for such is the import of a relevant passage of the 
Vatican decree— “that the Roman pope has simply the official 
oversight and direction, but not the full and supreme juridical 
authority, over the entire church, not only in matters of faith 
and morals, but also in matters which relate to the discipline 
and administration of the church as spread over the whole 
earth, or that he possesses only the more important portion, 
but not the entire fullness, of this supreme authority, or that this 
his authority is not a legitimate or immediate one, whether 
over all and each of the churches, or over all and each of the 
pastors and believers — let him be accursed.” 

Such is the history of the events that prepared the way for 
the Old Catholic movement. The question now was whether the 
Catholic church everywhere was already so deeply sunken in 
spiritual slavery and indifference to truth in religion as to submit 
to this subversion of its doctrine and constitution. At least on 
the soil of German culture, in Germany and German Switzerland, 
the events in Rome, in spite of the Franco-German war, which 
immediately followed and held men’s spirits in breathless ten- 
sion, produced a great excitement. But from disapproval and 
the utterance of indignation to resistance, and from resistance to 
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positive measures adequate to secure redress, was a long step and 
one difficult to take. Even before a decision had been reached 
in Rome, eminent Catholic scholars, such as Ddllinger, von 
Schulte, and Reinkens, had endeavored, in their several circles, 
to organize a protest; but they had met with such weakness and 
despondency in their theological colleagues that a Nuremberg 
declaration, prepared by Déllinger and subscribed with thirty- 
five good names, was, after all, not published. Only on condi- 
tion that the bishops led the way with their protest would the 
most of the theologians agree to follow; otherwise not. But 
the bishops set the most pitiable example of lack of conscience 
and self-respect. Before their departure for Rome they had, in 
a joint pastoral letter, given this assurance to the flocks intrusted 
to their care: ‘‘ Never can an ecumenical council declare a new 
doctrine which is not contained in the Holy Scriptures, or 
based on apostolic tradition ; nor can such a council ever promul- 
gate doctrines which are in conflict with the rights of the state 
and the state authorities, or unnecessarily out of harmony with the 
circumstances and needs of the time. The purpose of the council 
can, indeed, be no other than to place the old and original truth 
in a clearer light. Equally groundless and wholly unjustified 
is also the suspicion that freedom of discussion will be abridged 
by the council.” Now, after the opposite of all this had taken 
place, as they knew from their own experience, they acted as if 
they had never given such assurance. Nay, they did not even keep 
the promise which they had given one another on their departure 
from Rome, that they would do nothing until after mutual counsel] 
in Germany. One by one they betrayed each other and the cause. 
Perhaps some of them persuaded themselves that now, after the 
council’s decision, they believed that which they had before found 
impossible of belief. But not all were so naively stupid as Mel- 
chers, archbishop of Cologne, of whom the good Professor Reusch 
said that, if the pope should tell him that the Holy Trinity con- 
sisted of four persons, he would believe even that. The miserable 
evasions by which the majority sought to cloak their submis- 
sion, the pitiable attempts to give the Vatican dogma some other 
sense, which was neither another sense, nor any sense at all, 
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showed clearly the nature of their alleged faith. Not one of 
them rose to the height of resigning his office as one which he 
could not hold consistently with his honor; rather, in order to 
retain their official honors, they sacrificed personal honor. But 
the climax of ignominy was reached only when these ecclesias- 
tical princes began to demand of their theologians the same 
change of faith which they themselves had made, and to force 
their entire clergy to submit to an article of faith which was not 
believed. One German bishop at least, the Wiirtemberg Bishop 
Hefele of Rottenburg, seemed disposed to be an exception. He 
was the most learned of the German bishops, and knew only 
too well the history of that Pope Honorius who, in the mono- 
thelitic controversy, was condemned by his own successors as a 
heretic, this case alone sufficing to cancel the whole fable of 
papal infallibility. ‘‘What I have to do,” wrote this man after 
his return from the council, “is to me perfectly clear. I shall 
never accept the new dogma without the limitations demanded 
by us, and shall deny the validity and freedom of the council.” 
And again: “I can in Rottenburg as little as in Rome conceal 
from myself that the new dogma is without a true and genuine 
biblical and traditional support, and that the church is incalcu- 
lably injured, and has, indeed, never received a blow more severe 
and deadly than on the 18th of July of the present year.” And 
again: “It will not be for want of will on the part of the hier- 
archy if the stake is not reéstablished within the nineteenth 
century..... It grieves me to say that I have lived many years 
in a profound illusion ; I have thought I was serving the Catholic 
church, while I was in fact serving the caricature which Roman- 
ism and Jesuitism had made of it. It was in Rome that I first 
learned that what is there customarily practiced bears but the 
appearance and name of Christianity; it is but the shell; the 
kernel has vanished, all is externalized. What cares Rome for 
the conscience of the people, if only its ambition for dominion is 
gratified?” (Von Schulte, Geschichte des Altkatholicismus, pp 
222-8). But even a bishop possessed of this knowledge and 
experience finally proved false to them, not because he changed 
his belief, but, as he himself admits, because, in his opinion, “a 
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schism had no chance of success,’ and because ‘the condition 
of a suspended and excommunicated bishop seemed to him 
intolerable.” Instead of betaking himself to God, who causes 
the upright to prosper, he had recourse to the Wirtemberg 
government to know whether it would protect him if he 
remained firm. The latter, as faint-hearted as himself, answered 
that it desired peace in the land, and that he should submit. He 
did submit and sacrificed his conscience, only retaining sense 
of shame enough not to enforce this demand upon others. He 
once warned a pastor in a confidential way that it was now more 
perilous to doubt the papal infallibility than the divine Trinity; 
but this was all. 

Of course, next to the bishops, it would have been the busi- 
ness of the German governments to reject the new dogma— for 
it sanctioned, among other things, the papal syllabus of 1864, 
and the syllabus in effect condemned essential principles of 
modern state life. Indeed, it was the clear duty of the govern- 
ment to reject the whole papal doctrine of the relation of church 
and state, of which Rauscher, the archbishop of Vienna, justly 
said that it stamps every Catholic as a born enemy of the state. 
But here, also, there was wanting in part a perception of the sig- 
nificance of these things, and in part a spirit of determination. 
As the council drew near, the Bavarian premier, Prince Hohen- 
lohe (now imperial chancellor), called attention to the dangers 
which threatened the life of the state, and suggested measures for 
warding them off. These suggestions, however, Prince Bismarck, 
whose strong point had never been the estimate of intangible 
forces, refused to entertain. Even when the bishops returned 
from Rome, and a positive offer of state protection might perhaps 
have strengthened their spinal columns, he did nothing, and an 
irrevocable opportunity to make the young German empire free 
from Rome, and to preserve it from incalculable internal confusion 
and damage, was lost. Elsewhere, under the show of doing some- 
thing, less than nothing was effected. In Austria the minister of 
public worship represented to the emperor that the new dogma 
was in the highest measure dangerous to the state, and that 
notice should be given of the termination of the existing con- 
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cordat. This was done, and then, in the approved Austrian 
style, the government proceeded as if the Vatican decree was 
not only not dangerous to the state, but in harmony with state 
laws, and its opposers were the dangerous party. In Wirtem- 
berg the new dogma was solemnly denied all validity as a law of 
the state—at the very moment when, by the enforced submis- 
sion of Bishop Hefele, its actual effects were imposed upon the 
people and the state. In Bavaria, where the waves of public 
agitation rose highest, the publication of the Vatican decrees was 
forbidden, and certain pastors who refused to accept them were 
left undisturbed in their office; but when the bishops, notwith- 
standing the prohibition, published it, they remained not only 
unpunished, but unhindered in making it impossible for those 
pastors to hold their places. Further, when these same bishops 
began to persecute, the Prussian government was not clear as to 
what should be done. The minister of public worship, to be 
sure, protected Dr. Wollmann, a teacher of religion in the schools, 
and the professors at Breslau and Bonn who opposed the dogma, 
against the consequences of episcopal excommunication ; but 
at the same time the president of the Rhine Province was per- 
mitted to warn a highly esteemed pastor, who held a position in 
the gift of the state, and who had the support of his parish ; and, 
when the latter did not heed the warning, he was deprived of 
office and bread—a death-blow to the whole clerical opposition in 
Prussia. The Swiss confederation as such was not at all con- 
cerned in this matter; that single cantons afterward took it up 
and far excelled the great neighboring states in courage will be 
noticed later on. 

Against the violence of the pope and the unfaithfulness of 
the bishops, the governments, both Catholic and Protestant, left 
it to private men, the laity, to maintain the rights and honor of 
Old Catholicism. As early as three weeks after the close of the 
council more than a thousand respectable Rhenish Catholics 
united at K6énigswinter in the declaration “that they did not 
acknowledge the decrees in regard to the absolute power and 
personal infallibility of the pope as the decisions of an ecumen- 
ical council, but rather rejected them as contradicting the tra- 
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ditional faith of the church.” Shortly before this forty-three 
professors and teachers of the University of Munich, not mem- 
bers of the theological faculty, drew up a similar declara- 
tion, and this was followed in April, 1871, by the Munich 
‘museum address,” with eighteen thousand signers, which went 
to the government, its purpose being “‘to prevent the adoption in 
church and school of the new dogma and to revise the relation 
of church and state.” A counter address, prepared by the arch- 
bishop of Munich, received scarcely half as many signaturesand 
was rejected even by half the clergy. But respectable and signifi- 
cant as was this lay movement, what could laymen who wished 
to remain Catholics undertake without spiritual leaders? All 
eyes turned first to the venerable Dr. Déllinger. To his arch- 
bishop’s demand that he submit he had put forth a truly 
classical letter of declination, in which he offered to argue the 
question of the new dogma before any theological tribunal; but 
he at the same time declared that, as a Christian, a theologian, 
a historian, a citizen of the state and of the German empire, he 
was unable, until better advised, to accept a doctrine so untrue 
and so pernicious. He had under him as provost five churches 
and eighteen clergymen, of whom sixteen were with him in opin- 
ion. Had he, after the excommunication which followed his 
refusal to submit, continued to exercise his office, he would 
have had on his side half of Munich and half of Bavaria, together 
with the king, who held firmly with him; and a Catholic church 
free from Rome would have been formed. But great as Ddl- 
linger was as a scholar and as a witness for the truth, and great 
as were his services in these directions down to his death in his 
ninetieth year—a man of action,a reformer he was not. Timid in 
the presence of popular assemblies and agitations, he withdrew 
into his study and advised his friends to limit themselves to a 
passive resistance, a counsel which, in the course of a year, 
would have brought the opposition toan end. Other men, more 
practical, more vigorous in action, had to come to the front, and 
fortunately there were such at hand: Michelis, Reinkens, and von 
Schulte, to whom were added, from Switzerland, Munzinger and 
Herzog. Michelis, professor of theology in the academy at Brauns- 
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berg, physically and spiritually a Westphalian giant, occupying the 
orthodox Catholic point of view, andat the same timea man of com- 
prehensive philosophic and scientific culture, had hurled against 
the pope's declaration of infallibility the reproach that he had 
apostatized from the genuine Catholic faith. He did not shrink 
before the stonings received from the Romish rabble in the 
journeys which he undertook for the agitation of the subject, 
and at the next general convention of the Roman Catholics of 
Germany he appeared as the sole representative of the opposi- 
tion, challenged anyone to debate with him upon the new dogma, 
but found no one to accept the challenge. Reinkens, professor of 
church history in the University of Breslau, a man richly endowed 
by nature and culture, combining in his character courage and 
amiability of manner, had stood, during the council itself, in the 
front rank of the German opposition. It was now /zs resistless elo- 
quence above all, sustained by the energetic earnestness and fire 
of a religious conscience, which gathered thousands in Germany 
and Switzerland to the standard of a vigorous opposition. Hand 
in hand with the opponents of the dogma among the theologians, 
moreover, went the foremost canonist of Catholic Germany, Dr. 
von Schulte, professor of canon law in Prague, and up to that time 
confidential counselor of the prince-bishop, Cardinal Schwar- 
zenberg. He gave up the brilliant career which the papal church 
opened before him for the service of suppressed truth and 
became the canonist of German Old Catholicism, for which he 
framed its excellent constitution and won the recognition of the 
Prussian government. In Switzerland only four friends of the new 
movement had come out in writing against the dogma which the 
seven bishopshad brought back with them from Rome. Of the 
four, when the matter became serious, only one, Eduard Her- 
zog, the young professor of New Testament interpretation at 
Lucerne, stood his ground. This man, as he had now no stand- 
ing in Lucerne, removed to Germany and became pastor of the 
Old Catholic congregation just being formed in Crefeld. Then, 
when at length the Franco- Prussian war, which had absorbed pub- 
lic attention, was over, oxe man, but he one who was honored far 
and wide as a champion of the national church idea, Munzinger, 
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professor of law at Bern, raised the standard of protest, called 
Herzog back to his home, and secured in Reinkens an itinerant 
lecturer who awakened the minds of the people. 

The problem which now demanded solution by the leaders of 
the movement —the actual building up of the church—was far 
more difficult than the creation of a thousand-voiced protest. 
Confronted by the necessity of forming a distinct organization 
by the side of the papal church ruled from the Vatican, they had 
to face the question, After what pattern shall it be built? No 
doubt there were many in the dissenting ranks who had long 
been in their real convictions entirely out of sympathy with the 
doctrine and practice of the Roman Catholic church, and who 
were deeply influenced by the ideas of modern culture; these 
would have been best pleased with a radical reformed church 
which, in its criticism and modifications of the actually existing 
order, would have gone even beyond historic Protestantism; 
but such a reformed church would, in the religious confusion 
of our time, scarcely have escaped the fate of ‘‘ German Catholi- 
cism,’’ that soap-bubble which in the fifth decade of this cen- 
tury had rapidly assumed great dimensions and as quickly burst, 
because it rejected all that was positive, together with all his- 
toric tradition. Others, whose minds were by education more 
firmly attached to the church doctrine and life, and who were 
merely offended by the Vatican innovation, were looking for 
an ecclesiastical organization which should differ from the papal 
church only by the exclusion of the new dogma. Butsucha 
Tridentinism, a papism without a pope, would have been simply 
a tower without an apex, and would have resulted in a church 
without power of self-development, without freedom, and with 
no proper adjustment to the conditions of the time. Fortu- 
nately, the leaders of the movement were able to steer between 
scylla and Charybdis, and it is this fact that gives to Old 
Catholicism its distinctive character, recognized as yet, to be 
sure, by few Protestants, and its significance for the future. 
These men, pious Catholics from conviction, desired to remain 
what they were. For this very reason genuine Catholicism, not the 
papal and Jesuitical, but that ideal and reform-Catholicism which 
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they had long cherished in their souls, was the pattern after 
which they built; irrevocably outlawed in the papal church, 
it was now to take form outside of that body. Inthis sense the 
Munich congress, made up of more than three hundred dele- 
gates from Germany, Austria, and Switzerland, with numerous 
guests from all the Christian lands of the earth, as early as Sep- 
tember, 1871, made out a distinct programme. It made this 
declaration: ‘We hold firmly to the Old Catholic faith, as 
attested by the Scriptures and tradition, as also to the Old 
Catholic worship.” On this basis the newly created dogmas of 
Pius IX, including that of the conceptio immaculata of Mary, were 
expressly rejected, and it was also added that an ecumenical 
council cannot even by unanimous vote settle anything as an arti- 
cle of faith which does not already exist in the faith-consciousness 
of the Catholic people and is not susceptible of being shown by 
the aid of theological science to be in harmony with the original 
faith of the church. In like manner, having determined to hold 
firmly to the old church constitution, every attempt to the con- 
trary was rejected; such as ‘“‘forcibly depriving the bishops of 
the independent direction of the affairs of their several churches.”’ 
Further they declared: ‘‘We aim, with the codperation of theo- 
logical and canonical science, at a reform of the church which, 
conceived in the spirit of the ancient church, shall remove 
the existing defects and abuses, and in particular meet the just 
wishes of the Catholic people for constitutionally regulated par- 
ticipation in church affairs.” In the name of this reform-princi- 
ple they expressed the hope that a reunion with the eastern 
church and a gradual understanding with the church of the 
Reformation might be brought about; demanded for the clergy 
a more liberal and scientific culture, and a position more secure 
against hierarchical despotism; declared against the hostility of 
the church to the state life, civil liberty, and liberal culture; and, 
finally, pronounced the death-sentence against the Jesuit order 
as the pernicious destroyer of the church and of morals. 

The Cologne congress of the autumn of 1872, attended by 
all the notable participators in the movement—three hundred 
and fifty German and Swiss delegates—-and by seventy-two 
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prominent guests from other confessions, went still further in a 
practical direction. Here, under Déllinger’s lead, took place 
those interconfessional conferences with a view to union which 
affirmed the dogmatic agreement of all the great sections of the 
church. Catholic doctrine was defined to be the common Chris- 
tian doctrine, the quod semper, ubique et ab omnibus creditum est, 
and the old ecumenical councils, but not that of Trent, were 
acknowledged as the authentic interpreters of the same. The 
leaders of the Old Catholicism especially declared ‘that the 
apocryphal books of the Old Testament have not the same 
canonical authority as those of the Hebrew canon; that no 
translation of the Bible can claim a higher authority than the 
original; that the reading of the Holy Scriptures in the vernac- 
ular cannot justly be forbidden; that it is in general more appro- 
priate that the liturgy should be in the language understood 
by the people ; that the means and condition of justification is 
the faith which works by love, not faith without love; that sal- 
vation cannot be merited, and that the doctrines of a transfer of 
the superfluous righteousness of the saints is especially unten- 
able; that the doctrine of seven sacraments is the result of a 
theological speculation dating only from the twelfth century ; 
that the invocation of the saints is not a duty necessary to sal- 
vation; that genuine tradition is the uninterrupted transmission, 
partly oral, partly written, of the doctrines as first delivered by 
Christ and the apostles; that the celebration of the eucharist is 
not a continual repetition or renewal of the atoning sacrifice which 
Christ once for all offered upon the cross, but that its sacrificial 
character consists in its being a perpetual memorial of the sacri- 
fice, an exhibition upon earth, making the offering of Christ for 
the salvation of the redeemed as if present here, as, according 
to the epistle to the Hebrews (Heb., chap. g), it is perpetually 
made by him in heaven; that it is also a sacred sacrificial meal 
in which believers who receive the body and blood of the Lord 
have fellowship with each other.” The doctrine of transub- 
stantiation was declared to be a scholastic speculation in regard 
to the mystery of the Lord’s Supper, and therefore not binding. 

Under the lead of Dr. von Schulte the determinative features 
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of the Old Catholic church order were fixed. Its leading point 
of view was the same as that given a few days later in a memo- 
rial addressed to the Prussian government. ‘‘Undeniably,’’ it 
says, ‘“‘the greatest evil, the germ of all corruption in the 
Roman Catholic church, lies in the fact that the congregation is 
destroyed, that the church is identified with the clergy, and in 
the end with the pope. Out of this has sprung the theory of 
blind obedience, of the superiority of an uneducated to an edu- 
cated laity, and of the desirability of a clergy having a minimum 
of preparation; finally, the ultramontane spirit which, especially 
in Germany, has been for eight hundred years inimical to the 
state and the hatred of the Roman curia for all state independ- 
ence.” The outlines of the new church order were fixed in anti- 
thesis to allthis. The bishop is to have the rights which common 
ecclesiastical law prescribes for his office; but with him shall be 
associated a synod of the clergy and laity of the congregations, 
supreme in matters of legislation and discipline. He is to be 
the presiding officer of the synod, but elected by it. He is to 
hold the state laws inviolate, and his pastoral letters are to be 
communicated in advance to the state authorities. All hin- 
drances to marriage which are not recognized in the state laws 
and the demand that children of mixed marriages shall be edu 

cated as Catholics are given up. He is to consecrate no priest 
who is not a full citizen of the state and of blameless morals, 
having also completed a course of study in a German gymnasium 
and university, and passed his examinations; and he is to appoint 
no pastor who has not been chosen by the congregation and 
acknowledged by the government as fersona grata. He shall 
raise no taxes for dispensations and appointments. 

Upon these fundamental principles the movement which, in 
opposition to the Roman and Vatican innovations, has taken the 
name ‘Old Catholic,’’ began to take form ecclesiastically. 
There have been formed in Prussia, Bavaria, and Baden numer- 
ous Old Catholic societies ; these have sought to obtain the 
joint use of Catholic or evangelical churches, and have from time 
to time held service under the lead of the clergy who have 
remained true. The stronger of these have endeavored to obtain 
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pastors of their own, which, however, has been very difficult, 
because but few pastors had resisted the ‘hunger-dogma,” 
so called because it was the chief motive for submission, and 
even of these few, not all possessed the necessary qualifications 
and were morally unobjectionable. In general, as soon as the 
step is to be taken from a mere protesting league (Protestverein) 
to a regular organized congregation, difficulties of mountain 
height rise before these scattered little bands, and these they 
cannot alone surmount. It was necessary that as soon as possi- 
ble a church government should be established and a bishop 
chosen. But how could a legitimate bishop be obtained, since, 
according to the Catholic conception, such a one could be con- 
secrated only by another legitimate bishop? Here the pecul- 
larly situated Catholic church of Utrecht gave its help. In 
Holland, from the times when the pope and the Jesuits sup- 
pressed Jansenism, a body of a few thousands of the persecuted 
had remained firm to their position, having an archbishop and 
two suffragans, excommunicated indeed, but still in legitimate 
succession, and these Dutch Old Catholics, as born enemies of 
the papal infallibility, had from the beginning felt themselves 
attracted by the German movement. Their archbishop, Loos, 
had in 1872 helped the German dissidents out with their con- 
firmation and was willing to consecrate their bishop; there was, 
however, still another condition of the consecration to be set- 
tled, that is, the state recognition. In America this would not 
have been found necessary ; but under our German constitution 
a neglect of the state would have meant a renunciation of the 
legal standing and right of support which the Roman Catholic 
church enjoys. Old Catholicism, without recognition by the 
state, would have been, in the eyes of the people, a sect, and in 
regard to this Dr. von Schulte judged rightly when he said: ‘In 
the sight of God that would, indeed, be a matter of indifference; 
but to presuppose, on the part of the masses, a point of view which 
is possible only for a spiritually elevated man, with the enlight- 
enment of a deep inward piety, is out of the question in a com- 
munity brought up in bondage to the domination of the Roman 
conception of the church.” Accordingly he applied to the Prus- 
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sian government, at that time represented by Prince Bismarck 
and Dr. Falk, and through them secured the royal recogni- 
tion, as a Catholic, of the bishop to be elected, as also a grant 
of 48,000 marks for the expenses of the bishop and his adminis- 
tration. When this had been accomplished, the delegates of the 
congregations, both clerical and lay, proceeded in the manner 
of the ancient church to the election of a bishop, which took 
place in the chapel of the city hall in Cologne on the 4th of 
June, 1873. They were nearly unanimous in the choice of Pro- 
fessor D. Reinkens, of Bonn, the best man that could have been 
chosen. As Archbishop Loos had just died, Bishop Heykamp, 
of Deventer, laid hands upon the bishop-elect. Following Prus- 
sia, Baden and Hesse also gave their recognition for their 
respective countries, while Bavaria, on the pretext that its con- 
stitution did not know a bishop residing outside of its territory, 
declined. With the election of a bishop the founding of the Old 
Catholic church of the German empire was complete. 

In Switzerland things took a somewhat different course, 
since here, in addition to the movement which had its start with 
Munzinger, several cantonal governments took up the matter. 
Lachat, bishop of Basel, to whom the Catholic cantons of Bern, 
Basel, Solothurn, Aargau, Thurgau, and Lucerne were subject, 
published the Vatican decrees without the consent of the can- 
tonal governments, and excommunicated two pastors who had 
rejected them, and when the withdrawal of this action was 
demanded by the majority of these cantons, he refused in a defi- 
ant manner, and these cantons declared him deposed, so that 
he was recognized only in Lucerne. The pastors of the French- 
speaking part of Bern—those in the Jura mountains — so 
violently protested against the removal of Lachat that nothing 
remained but to dismiss them also and give the positions to any 
from abroad who announced themselves as candidates. These 
were mostly men of doubtful character who, as appointees of a 
cantonal government in conflict with the pope, simply passed for 
Old Catholics, without really being such. At the same time 
also the canton of Geneva came into conflict with the papal 
curia, because the pope wished to send to Geneva Mermillod, 
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the ultramontane zealot and later adjunct to the bishop of Lau- 
sanne, as independent vicar apostolic, whom the government, 
however, refused to receive. In his stead there came to 
Geneva the French reformer Hyacinthe Loyson, who had with- 
drawn from the papal church. He introduced reform measures 
much more sweeping than those of the German Old Catholics, 
which, however, did not fully satisfy the desires of the cantonal 
government, since they provided no connection with a larger 
body. Inthe meantime Munzinger, with the help of Reinkens 
and Herzog, had carried the Old Catholic movement in German 
Switzerland so far that the idea of a church organization could 
be entertained ; but when in April, 1873, he was removed by a 
premature death, there arose the danger of a break with the 
traditional Catholic constitution. The dissenters, offended partly 
by the conduct of Lachat and the Roman bishops generally, 
and partly following their Swiss democratic bias, were little 
inclined to the election of an Old Catholic bishop, and favored 
a mere confederation of self-governing congregations, which 
would, to be sure, have been an entire abandonment of the 
ground of historic Catholicism. Dr. Herzog, then professor in 
Bern, had, as a stubborn defender of the Old Catholic principle, 
a difficult position; he was, however, aided by the fact that 
Geneva demanded for its Catholic congregations an episcopal 
authority, and so, when at length, on the 7th of June, 1876,a 
bishop was elected here also, the choice fell by a large majority 
upon Herzog himself. But the episcopal office here was of 
much more limited authority than in Germany. The govern- 
ment was in the hands of a synod, of which the majority of the 
members and the president were laymen, and the bishop was 
recognized as such only in the standing committee of the synod. 
The whole grant which the cantons allowed him was but 5,000 
francs a year, as it was supposed that he would still hold the 
place of a professor, or pastor. Yet, even under such condi- 
tions, the excellent personal qualities of the man chosen enabled 
him to develop an ample and beneficent activity. 

We come now to the development of the Old Catholic church 
as thus founded. We learn the sense and spirit of the new 
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episcopate from some passages of the pastoral letter of Bishop 
Reinkens written on entering upon his office. ‘It would be,” 
he says, ‘‘an illusion to think that it is the business of the epis- 
copal office to represent the divine attributes on earth in virtue 
of a perpetuity of miracle in the person of the bishop. The 
episcopal office has attached to it no personal privilege for the 
benefit of a few choice souls, but a service for the believers. What 
then is my official duty ? This: to publish abroad what God has 
revealed to the humble ; to preach from the housetops that which 
he has made known to his disciples in secret. And what is 
that? It is not acriminal code; much less is it a death-sen- 
tence, spoken in the form of a curse; for the indictment of 
humanity was nailed to the cross, and with the blood of him 
who has judged no man, but has given his life for us, it is blotted 
out. It is the gospel, the joyful message, not the terror, but 
the joy of the human race; that truth, which, while it makes 
them free, can only in freedom spread abroad its light, for in 
freedom only the light of peace can shine. Chvist is this truth. 

Two mighty enemies oppose the discharge of my duty ; 
these are ecclesiastical materialism, and indifference, both of 
them begotten and nourished to their present magnitude by the 
pernicious Romanism of the western church. .... Further, 
there stand as hindrances at the right and left of our way the 
halting ones (Halben), some calling to us,‘ You go a little too 
far for us,’ and others, ‘You go hardly far enough for us.’ 
To these calls I answer: ‘We shall go as far as the spirit of 
Jesus Christ shall lead, and no farther.’ .... On our banner 
is inscribed on the one side, ‘Other foundation can no man lay 
than that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ’ (1 Cor. 3:12), 
and on the other, ‘Whatever is not done from conviction is 
sin’ (Rom. 14: 23).” 

So it was not a Roman, but a truly evangelic Catholicism 
which received the shepherd’s staff—-the same in Bern as in 
Bonn— and the whole form and organization of the new church 
upon which the two bishops, despite the fact that the authority 
was divided with the synod, exerted the decisive influence, 
received this evangelic impress. Most of all is this true of the 
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character of the instruction given in preaching and teaching. 
The preaching of the biblical gospel, according to the interpre- 
tation given to it in the pastoral letter quoted from above, was 
all the more influential from the fact that the two bishops set 
the example in their preaching. Both were eminent preachers 
of the gospel, not dogmatists, but preachers of the simple bibli- 
cal truths in vivid and practical style. The doctrinal principle, 
quod semper, ubsque et ab omnibus creditum est, while allowing great 
dogmatic freedom, excluded all critical neology. It held to the 
common essence of the faith, without holding the preacher to a 
dogmatic law of the letter. Bishop Reinkens especially did not 
deny that, even in case of an Old Catholic dogma, which was 
fixed by an ecumenical council, and which none but an ecumen- 
ical council has the right to revise, a distinction is to be made 
between the contents of divine and eternal truth, and the mere 
human and temporary theological form, the latter often con- 
structed with the aid of Aristotelian categories. A new cate- 
chism introduced the youth to a knowledge of the evangelic 
Catholic truth. This teaches that in the New Testament the 
doctrine of Christ, as the apostles have delivered it, is contained 
in essential completeness ; thateven the church, in her assemblies, 
when she desired to establish the ‘always, everywhere, and by 
all believed,” had to go first to this source, and only when the 
Holy Scriptures did not with sufficient clearness decide a con- 
tested question, was compelled to accept the aid of tradition for 
the interpretation of Scripture. The church in this catechism 
is defined to be the ‘“‘community of believers,’’ and to the ques- 
tion as to what we receive in the Holy Supper it answers sim- 
ply, ‘‘we receive in the Holy Supper the Savior himself in the 
forms of bread and wine, in order thus to become partakers of 
his atoning sacrifice upon the cross and to enter into the most 
intimate union as well with the Savior as with each other.” 
Divine worship has preserved its Old Catholic form, which, 
indeed, a portion of the church of the Reformation has retained, 
but the congregation has been given an active part. The con- 
gregation takes part in the liturgy, both in speaking and in sing- 
ing; the German, and chiefly the evangelical church hymnody, 
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which in the Roman Catholic church has been as far as possible 
suppressed, is restored to use. The use of the mother tongue 
has been greatly extended, although in the mass the Latin, in 
this case preferred by the people, has been more or less retained. 
The remainder of the liturgy, the prayers, and Scripture selec- 
tions are read in German, and in order more freely to introduce 
the Holy Scriptures there have been added to the old prescribed 
gospels and epistles a new selection for alternate use. A whole 
series of explanations and definitions guard against the super- 
stitious abuse of the mass. ‘The Old Catholics are to be taught 
that in the celebration of the holy mass in the first place the 
entire church, and especially those present, are to be prayed for, 
and that the communion is the best means of becoming partaker 
of the grace given through the celebration.” The remembrance 
of the dead in prayer is not forbidden, but is restricted to pri- 
vate prayer, each for his own dead. All mass stipends and 
stole dues are abolished. Thesystem of holidays is revised and 
simplified throughout on a biblical basis. ‘‘We do not celebrate 
three holy kings, but the epiphany of the Lord; not the bodily 
ascent of Mary, but the day of her death;” ‘Good Friday is of 
course to be celebrated and sanctified by a cessation of labor.”’ 
And so everywhere the Roman Catholic superstition is guarded 
against. ‘‘Indulgences”’ are abolished. In regard to fasts and 
abstinence the synod of 1874 gave a genuine evangelical expo- 
sition, not dismissing the subject, but declining to legislate upon 
the extent and kind of fasting as being a matter lying beyond 
its competence. Auricular confession, the chief agency of 
the Roman church for enslaving the conscience, is reformed in 
accordance with liberty of conscience. ‘ Personal self-accusa- 
tion without repentance, without faith in the redeeming work of 
Christ, and without a desire for his grace, is worthless.” Who- 
ever will receive the communion has, according to direction of 
the apostle, to examine /imse/f beforehand. On the other hand, 
there is no general obligation to goto the confessional (das 
Busssacrament zu empfangen) before the communion. A reli- 
gious obligation to special confession exists only in the case of 
those acts of sin through which one becomes conscious of hav- 
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ing forfeited the divine grace. ‘It is not the purpose of con- 
fession that one should through it seek counsel in relation to his 
temptations, obligations, circumstances, and decisions; believers 
are to be taught to act according to their own consciences, and, 
when they are in need of advice, to apply for it to those natu- 
rally best able to impart it, especially to parents, husbands, wives, 
brothers, sisters, and friends.”” Thus voluntary private confes- 
sion takes the place of compulsory auricular confession. But 
provision was also made for a general devotional service pre- 
paratory to the Lord’s Supper. Finally, marriage was made 
the subject of important reforms. No clergyman may officiate 
in a marriage until the demands of the civil law are satisfied. 
Then the church benediction, to seek which is made a religious 
duty, is everywhere bestowed, except in marriages with non- 
Christians, and in marriages of divorced persons while the other 
party is still living. ‘In the case of mixed marriages there is 
to be no stipulation of special rights in behalf of one party 
regarding the education of the children.” One of the questions 
practically most difficult for the newly organized Old Catholi- 
cism was that of the marriage of the priesthood. Hyacinthe 
Loyson had solved it independently by his own marriage, and 
the Old Catholic clergy of French Switzerland followed his 
example. In German Switzerland it was deemed sufficient to 
declare that the married or unmarried condition of the clergy 
was of no significance as respects the validity of their official 
services, and about half of the clergy remained unmarried. 
Still more reserved was the action in Germany. While theoreti- 
cally there was unity of conviction that the forced celibacy of the 
clergy was un-Christian, and while the cultured laity, having in 
mind the corruption of the priesthood caused by it, advocated 
the repeal of the law of celibacy, the most of the priesthood 
opposed such action on account of the popular feeling and the 
insinuations of their opponents. Finally, in 1878, the German 
synod by a large majority determined to leave the priests free 
in the matter, subject, however, to the concurrence of the indi- 
vidual congregations. A considerable part of the clergy, in 
view of their slender financial resources, have made no use of 
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this liberty; nevertheless, the action of the synod has con- 
tributed essentially to the elevation of the clergy, giving them 
each the character of the citizen and the man instead of that of 
the parson. 

Of all these reforms, effected in the beginning at annual and 
later at biennial synods, only the question of celibacy has caused 
even a transient agitation. In general the conservative and lib- 
eral tendencies have acted so on the line of reason as to limit 
themselves to that which was necessary, and accustom the con- 
gregations to the new state of things. So, for instance, the 
giving of the cup to the laity, which took place here and there 
in Switzerland, was in Germany reserved to the future, since the 
congregations did not ask for it. Onthe whole, the new church 
order, as von Schulte drew it up, proved itself a very happy 
medium between freedom and authority. To the bishop alone 
belong confirmation and ordination, and he appoints pastors 
provisionally, and after six months a free election by the con- 
gregation decides whether his appointments shall be permanent. 
He exercises the spiritual oversight to the extent of suspension 
from office; deposition from office can take place only by the 
action of the synod. The congregations govern themselves 
through their boards of direction and representation, and the 
standing of the pastors rests upon a moral, not upon a hierarchical 
basis. Itoccurred oncethat an ambitious pastor attempted to rebel 
against the rule of the bishop and the synodical committee, using 
means of a very doubtful character. He was patiently borne with 
for a long time, but when this could be done no longer, the matter 
was brought before the synod, he was unanimously removed, and 
in a short time his successor had won back the irritated congre- 
gation. In spite of this excellent administration, the difficulties 
to be surmounted in the management of the Old Catholic church 
were extraordinarily great. As to the external founding and 
support of the congregations, there were, indeed, in Prussia and 
Baden laws enacted for the Old Catholics, securing to those 
who declared themselves to be adherents of the reform, where 
they made up a considerable part of the parish, a joint use of 
the Catholic church and a corresponding share of the parish 
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income. But not only was it necessary, first of all, to secure 
the recognition of these claims on the part of the government, 
but such was the enormous majority of the adherents of the 
Roman church that next to nothing was received towards the 
pastor’s support. The portion of the 48,000 marks granted by 
Prussia to the bishop which remained over for the assistance 
of the congregations, and the 18,000, later 24,000, which 
Baden appropriated for parochial needs, were far from sufficient 
to carry on the pastoral work, so that in these two lands, and 
much more in Bavaria, where the Old Catholics received nothing 
at all either from church endowments or state resources, the 
congregations were obliged to take upon themselves heavy finan- 
cial burdens. A second and still greater need was the lack of 
able clergymen, but few, as already observed, having ventured 
to reject the Vatican dogma. The Old Catholics were as yet 
unable to offer a secure, much less an abundant, support. And 
of the few who had passed over to them, it is clear, as in the 
time of the Reformation, many were incapable of overcoming 
the defects of the Roman Catholic education for the priesthood. 
Many priests, to be sure, secretly offered themselves to the Old 
Catholic bishops, but most of them had to be rejected on account 
of stains in their past lives, and even of those who after a con- 
scientious examination were accepted many proved disappoint- 
ing. Many arising Old Catholic congregation was wrecked in 
the first decade by its pastor’s weakness of character and want 
of tact. Let it be further added that the congregations also 
could not have been of the ideal kind, but bore the distinct traces 
of their previous servitude to Rome; that with a nucleus of 
pious people of firm character there were not wanting elements 
that were unprepared for the new freedom, and turned it into a 
license unbecoming the church. Such is a picture of the inner 
distresses which strained to the utmost the spiritual force and 
love of the able members of the body. 

And now to all this was added the fearful persecution of the 
‘deserters’ by the Roman Catholic church, in which the perse- 
cutors outnumbered the persecuted a hundred to one, besides 
controlling unlimited resources and employing methods in part 
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hitherto unheard of, a persecution in which, it must be confessed 
also, the Old Catholics received no appreciable aid from their 
Protestant brethren. German Protestantism, absorbed in the 
establishment of the newempire and in the material interests which 
ruled the time, crippled by the wide-spread ignorance and indif- 
ference in ecclesiastical matters, and, indeed, selfishly occupied 
with its own internal questions, paid little attention to the move- 
ment, which, even for Protestantism itself, was so full of meaning. 
The Old Catholics, when they requested it, were, indeed, allowed 
the joint use of the churches, but this was done mostly with the 
thought that the dissenters from the Roman church would have 
done better to become Protestants; as if they, as honest, pious 
Catholics, could forthwith have done this, and as if the internal 
condition of Protestantism could possibly have appeared so 
inviting to them as to induce them to abandon for it the great 
mission which they believed themselves able to accomplish 
within the realm of Catholicism. With all the greater energy 
did Rome advance against them. First of all, of course, the 
confessional was set in motion against them. By filling with 
terror and fanatical zeal the minds of the wives, daughters, 
and relatives of those who had signed the protests, they brought 
not a few of them to the unhappy position of that professor of 
law at Bonn who soon declared that he should have to with- 
draw his signature to prevent his being made insane by intolera- 
ble domestic dissension. Another means used was the boycott, 
which, through the numerous lay fraternities and sororities, could 
be set in operation with great effect against business and labor- 
ing people. What could the isolated Old Catholic, dependent 
for his daily bread upon Roman Catholics, do when his patron- 
age was withdrawn? The ruin of the leaders of the movement, 
and especially the bishop, a man of most unblemished reputa- 
tion and character, was attempted by the ordinary means of 
insinuations against their chastity, and these calumnies became 
so severe that the Old Catholic journals were obliged to declare 
that, if they did not cease, retaliatory measures would be taken 
and the public would now be served with facts. Then there was 
quiet. But they had at least the power to make the Old Catho- 
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lics as a body an object of horror to the faithful adherents of 
Romanism. They were solemnly excommunicated, character- 
ized as the ‘ wretched sons of perdition,’’ who were not even to 
be greeted —the expression is an exaggeration of the biblical 
characterization of Judas Iscariot— and their public worship was 
declared sacrilegious. In order to make this judgment more 
emphatic, something quite new was invented; that is, that the 
Catholic churches were, by joint use of the Old Catholics, so 
desecrated as to be unfit for the Roman Catholic worship. By 
an edict of the papal nuncio at Munich, the Roman Catholics 
were obliged to leave those churches of which the state laws had 
granted the joint use of the Old Catholics, and in many places 
to occupy miserable temporary buildings. The people were the 
more effectually frightened from attendance at the Old Catholic 
services, and filled with indignation and abhorrence towards 
them, as these now appeared as robbers of their churches. In 
vain was it pointed out that in many places the Roman worship 
was conducted in the same churches with that of the Protestants. 
In vain did the learned Old Catholic, Professor Reusch, prove 
that the papal church interdict was in contradiction with canon- 
ical law. It was obeyed by the Catholic people of the lower 
classes and made fanatics of them, and through them produced 
an intimidating effect even upon the attitude of the Protestant 
governments. 

This fierce warfare on the part of Romanism would have been 
endurable if the state had distributed its light and air at least 
equally between the powerful majority and the small minority. 
This it has not done, even in Baden and in powerful Protestant 
Prussia, not to speak of such states as Bavaria and Austria, 
where the governments stood, and still stand, in the secret serv- 
ice of ultramontanism. Prussia did, indeed, just at that time 
open a bitter war against the Roman Catholic church in her 
territory, the so-called Culturkampf, but it was no war in the 
interests of Old Catholicism, and quite as little to its advan- 
tage; indeed quite the contrary. The Culturkampf was the 
belated and unsuccessful attempt to force bishops and priests, 
upon whom the papal omnipotence and supremacy had just been 
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imposed as an article of faith, to the recognition of a state 
authority which had its origin in the supremacy of the state over 
the church, and in the political freedom of conscience on the 
part of Roman Catholics. In vain did the Old Catholics utter 
their warnings against such a forlorn attempt, and yet they were 
the first to suffer from it. The state sought its support, not in 
Old Catholicism, but in a state-Catholicism invented by itself, 
that is, in the party of those thick heads who fancied that they 
could yield their consciences to be enslaved by an infallible 
pope and at the same time be free and law-abiding citizens of a 
free state. As a consequence, public interest in Old Catholicism 
abated. Still more; by means of the violent attacks of the state 
upon the Roman church the ignominious change of faith of the 
bishops and priests was forgotten, the people learned to honor 
again as martyrs those whom they had just now despised as 
renegades, and brave confessors of the Old Catholic faith 
appeared in contrast with them as protégés of the persecuting 
state administration. Thus perhaps nothing has done more to 
hinder the popular spread of Old Catholicism than the opening 
of the Culturkampf just at the moment when everything was 
in the making. But the Prussian state did not, even at the time 
when it was in bitterest war with the Roman church, fulfill the 
obligations of simple justice to Old Catholicism, although the 
latter was most loyally rendering to Cesar what was Cesar’s, 
but failed to keep its promise, though, to be sure, originally 
rather from a want of the firmness necessary to execute a good 
purpose than from really bad intention. 

When Dr. von Schulte, in January, 1873, was in negotiation 
with Prince Bismarck, he was told: ‘‘I hold the Old Catholics to 
be the only Catholics, to whom really everything belongs. I 
have hitherto prevented any smallest thing happening that could 
militate against this position. If the government will not carry 
out this view, it must at least give you what you need.” In like 
manner Dr. Falk expressed himself, and, as the least to be 
granted, promised ‘equal rights.” If the government had at 
the right moment assumed the position first indicated, treated 
the adherents of the pre-Vatican church as those Catholics 
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with whom alone legal relations existed, and had left the church 
which had been changed in the Vatican interest to negotiate for 
a new relation to the state, it would have escaped the whole 
Culturkampf. And if it had even held to the second view, that 
of equality of rights, its course would of necessity have been 
quite different from that actually pursued. It would have been 
obliged to support the Old Catholic bishop as liberally as 
the Roman bishops; it would have been bound to relinquish to 
the Old Catholics one at least of the Catholic theological facul- 
ties, and to assign to them at once a sufficient part of the church 
buildings, and of the general and local church funds. And, 
above all, it was bound to inform the Catholics of the country 
that they must decide to which of the parties they desired to 
belong. When, however, the Old Catholics requested this, and 
asked that in each parish where there were Old Catholics every- 
one should announce himself, the Prussian privy counselors 
found it quite impossible, and only laid upon the Old Catholics 
the duty of registering themselves as such. In this way the Old 
Catholics were, from the beginning, reduced to a vanishing 
minority; for, of course, the timid, the wavering, the ignorant, 
and the worldly remained at home, and so aided in swelling 
immensely the Vatican majority. From this reduction of the 
number of the Old Catholic minority there resulted also a cor- 
responding diminution of their claims upon the state. The 
bishop’s grant of 48,000 marks was less than the lowest amount 
granted to a Roman Catholic bishop, and the greater half of 
this, designated for the aid of the congregations, was not placed 
in the hands of the bishop, but administered directly by the 
minister of public worship, by which method the councilors of 
this department have in ten years kept from the needy congre- 
gations 31,358 marks! The theological faculty at Bonn, with 
but a single exception, passed over to the Old Catholics; but 
instead of being given over wholly, or at least in half, to Old 
Catholicism, on the death of any Old Catholic member the place 
thus vacated was filled by an adherent of the Vatican, and yet 
the legislation of this same state requires of the Old Catholics 
also that their clergy shall have pursued their studies at a Prus- 
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sian university. If the Old Catholics, after having made the 
greatest sacrifices for the sake of their own church, nevertheless 
in any instance found themselves unable to form such a congre- 
gation as would be recognized by the state—and this was in 
most instances the case—they were compelled to continue pay- 
ing taxes to the Roman Catholic church, which, with the greatest 
pleasure, collected from these excommunicated ‘“‘sons of perdi- 
tion” their money, this not having been excommunicated. When 
the Old Catholics pleaded for exemption from this injustice, they 
were told that their only way of escape was by the organization 
of a church. If, after complying with all the conditions, they 
asked for recognition, all possible administrative difficulties were 
placed in their way, and the decision was often delayed for 
years. Not but that the government, up to the Canossa crisis 
of 1878, was well disposed, but the execution of the Old Catholic 
law was placed in the hands of the provincial presidents, who 
were intrusted with the duty of examining and deciding upon 
each separate case, and these gentlemen were, with few excep- 
tions, so little favorable to Old Catholicism that they may, with- 
out exaggeration, be said to have done all they could to strangle 
it with governmental red tape. The Old Catholics did not fit 
into an administrative mold which was made for only two con- 
fessions; moreover, the administration feared the fanaticism 
of the Roman Catholic majority of the population, desiring as 
far as possible to please them. Furthermore, suggestions 
emanating from ultramontane sources were, even in the midst of 
the Culturkampf, constantly and unceasingly circulated. And 
in a state whose watchword is suum cuiqgue occurred things 
which would not be deemed possible were they not proved by 
documentary evidence, which may be seen in von Schulte’s 
History of German Old Catholicism. 

These acts of state chicanery related specially to the law 
which allowed to the Old Catholics the joint use of the Catho- 
lic churches. Instead of protecting them against the arbitrary 
papal interdict which closed such churches to Roman worship, 
the state administration aided in the execution of the arbitrary 
papal act, attempting in every way to prevent the Old Catho- 
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lics from entering these churches, or else to exclude them after 
they had entered them. Nor was the government content to 
limit itself to reasonable attempts at mediation, for which the 
Old Catholics were always ready, but sometimes adopted the 
policy of directly seeking the ruin of their congregations. In 
Crefeld the provincial government at Diisseldorf, in five years 
of vacillation, brought it about that the Old Catholic congrega- 
tion, recognized by the state, and having a church belonging to 
it by provision of law, was not only not put in possession of 
it, but the sum of 90,000 marks insincerely offered by the 
Roman Catholics for its release to them, after having been 
accepted by the Old Catholics, was finally reduced to 30,000 
marks. Likewise in Wiesbaden the presidents of adminis- 
tration and police by their combined efforts succeeded in 
expelling from the church the Old Catholics, to whom it had 
been legally opened, and the police demanded the list of mem- 
bers and betrayed the same to the Roman Catholic clergy to be 
used for their work of conversion, fixed for the expulsion of the 
Old Catholics the day of the festival of ascension, and permitted 
an extraordinary procession. These examples were followed in 
Baden, where at first it was honestly intended to execute the Old 
Catholic law, but after the conclusion of the Prussian Cultur- 
kampf in the inglorious Canossa pilgrimage of 1878, there arose 
an unworthy spirit of adulation towards the papacy. In Karls- 
ruhe a congregation of 1,300 souls obtained recognition only on 
the condition, imposed at the outset, that it should renounce its 
claim to the use of the Catholic church. In Freiburg the uni- 
versity church, which the university had assigned to the Old 
Catholics, was, after years of use by them, taken from them by 
the government. In Saeckingen, on the pretense that their 
numbers were diminished, though the opposite was proved, the 
parish church was taken from them, and they were exiled to a 
hurriedly fitted up and damp chapel. Here and there country 
congregations, treated with such acts of violence, which of 
course made a deep impression on the people, were actually 
‘broken up. Nor has this treatment of the Old Catholics by the 
state, which has been pursued for years, and may justly be 
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regarded as administrative persecution, been limited to the mat- 
ter of the church edifices. It has extended through the entire 
state administration. I will only call attention to the pressure 
which was brought to bear upon Old Catholicism in the matter 
of school administration. The Old Catholics saw their children 
in the Catholic public schools treated in such a manner that, 
when it was possible, they established private schools at their 
own cost. Then they had, still in addition to these, the bur- 
dens of the Roman Catholic public schools to bear. In the 
higher institutions of learning the evangelical and Roman Cath- 
olic teachers are paid by the state, the Old Catholic are not, 
although the authorities have demanded that they provide one 
such teacher. Among the gymnasium professors the Old Catholic 
movement had found especial approval; but it was soon observed 
that no Old Catholic was made gymnasium principal ( Gymna- 
stal-Divector); so that those who desired to rise higher in their 
career were induced for this reason to renounce their confession. 
From all the foundations and benefices in Bonn for students of 
Catholic theology not a single Old Catholic has ever received 
anything whatever. And if all this took place in the green 
tree, under Protestant governments such as those of Prussia 
and Baden, what was to be expected in the dry, that is, in 
Bavaria? In Munich Dr. Friedrich, the only Old Catholic pro- 
fessor of theology besides Déllinger, was transferred against his 
will to the philosophical faculty; but the venerable Ddllinger 
was so feared by the government that it not only left him per- 
sonally unmolested, but also his associates in the faith. But he 
had scarcely closed his eyes when the heir-apparent declared in 
his speech from the throne, delivered in the upper house, that 
he wished to put an end to Old Catholicism, and a law was 
accordingly passed denying the name and standing of Catholic 
to the Old Catholics and stamping them as a sect with a right 
only to private exercise of their religion. Thus it is evident 
that the German governments to which reference has been made 
have well served the interests of the infallible papacy. 

Of course, under such double pressure from the Roman 
church and the state, the latter subservient to the former, the 
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Old Catholic cause not only could not spread to any consider- 
able extent for a time, but the church declined numerically. 
Thousands who in their first zeal had signed the anti-Vatican 
protest were lost to*the movement when it became clear that 
unless they withdrew they must suffer a lifelong martyrdom ; 
the papal church, ceaseless in its efforts, reduced many to sub- 
jection; there are, perhaps, still more who, wearied of their 
material and moral sacrifices, have quietly taken refuge in the 
Protestant church. Inthe first years after the election of the 
bishop there were estimated to be about seventy thousand Old 
Catholics in the German empire ; at present only from forty to 
fifty thousand are to be found; in Bavaria, especially, most 
of the congregations have céased to exist. The ultramontan- 
ists have triumphed. In the very beginning of the movement 
a Cologne Jesuit, speaking from the pulpit, comforted his anx- 
ious hearers with the assurance: ‘The Old Catholics will not 
succeed, they have no money,’ and now it has become fashion- 
able in ultramontane and congenial circles to declare Old 
Catholicism dead. This, however, is not true. Although there 
is no longer any hope that the Catholic reform movement will 
at an early day take on great dimensions, nevertheless it has 
never stood still, and in its internal development has notably 
advanced. In quietly contemplating the ways of God, which 
are almost always circuitous, it is evident that often too sudden 
growth in externals has been at the expense of inner strength- 
ening. A winnowing was, perhaps, necessary in order to sepa- 
rate all the chaff from the precious grain, and I am convinced 
that in Prussia, where such force has been employed against it, 
the movement has not only proved its power to live, but has 
made real progress. Though many have dropped off from the 
congregations, there has nevertheless been in a great number of 
them a constant filling of these gaps, and, of course, from 
among those who now know what they take upon themselves by 
this step. In every congregation which has over it an able 
pastor there is a quiet and constant growth. Ever-increasing 
numbers of societies have formed themselves into regular con- 
gregations, and as such have been recognized by the state. An 
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obvious sign of life, and at the same time a guaranty for the 
future, is seen in the number of church edifices now owned by 
them, thus liberating the congregations that own them from 
their insecure and limited accommodation as guests in Roman 
Catholic or Protestant churches. With great sacrifices on their 
own part and the faithful aid of their brethren in the faith, 
with some added support from Protestants, the congregations 
of Munich and Passau in Bavaria, Crefeld, Saarbriicken, and 
Kattowitz in Prussia, Hessloch in Hesse, and Karlsruhe in 
Baden, have built churches for themselves, and others are doing 
the same. A further and more important progressive work is 
the reconstruction of the Old Catholic clergy. The frequent 
painful experiences with the clergy received from the papacy 
made evident the necessity of educating their own men for the 
future supply of their clerical ranks, and as the state offered no 
assistance in this work, the bishop undertook it himself. He 
founded, in Bonn, a seminary for students of theology, which 
he hoped would, with the help afforded by the presence of the 
university, develop into an academic establishment for theolog- 
ical studies, and in a few years he had the satisfaction of seeing 
the school so far endowed by free contributions that it was recog- 
nized by the state. In addition to these purely ecclesiastical 
enterprises, the Old Catholics have developed also a large activ- 
ity on the part of their congregations in the direction of efforts 
for social amelioration, in which the aggressive life of Catho- 
licism expresses itself more freely and more purely than in other 
directions. In order to protect themselves against the propa- 
gandism of the ‘‘Sisters of Charity,” they have founded several 
deaconess-houses. They have in addition established for the 
benefit of pastors and their families a burial fund, a pension 
system, and a fund for widows and orphans; also a number of 
scholarships for theological students, and a publication society 
for the dissemination of Old Catholic literature. In the sepa- 
rate congregations there are flourishing societies of women and 
of young people, sociables, choral societies, lectures, and con- 
gregational entertainments. Although the congregations are 
made up of all ranks, and the rich are but sparsely represented 
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in them, liberality in giving has shown itself to a very remark- 
able degree. The 15,000 Prussian Old Catholics alone had, 
according to von Schulte, up to the year 1883 contributed 
half a million marks for church purposes; those of Bavaria, 
Hesse, and Baden had made corresponding contributions, and 
since that time a still larger amount has been added. They 
have not only untiringly taxed themselves for building churches, 
and given the bishop a beautiful edifice and more than a’ hun- 
dred thousand marks for his seminary at Bonn, but also sustain 
all the benevolent funds mentioned above, and beside all this a 
central fund from which the bishop may aid poor and distressed 
congregations. Finally, the Old Catholics from the beginning 
to this day have developed a wonderful literary activity, and 
have thus proved themselves to be an intellectual force of the 
present time. They publish in Germany two journals, a noted 
and learned one, the excellent Deutscher Mercur, of Munich, and 
a popular one, the Altkatholische Volksblatt, of Bonn. Further, 
there is published an excellent woman’s journal, the contribu- 
tions being all by women. Besides these in Germany, there are 
the Swiss, Dutch, French, and Italian organs, and the J/nterna- 
tional Theological Review, edited in Bern. A succession of clas- 
sical works, which contain material of great importance for us 
Protestants also, have since 1873 been sent forth by the leaders 
of the movement, von Ddllinger, von Schulte, Reusch, Rein- 
kens, Langen, and others, together with a profusion of litur- 
gical, polemic, practical, or popular pamphlets, and able men 
of the younger generation have risen up to follow in the literary 
footsteps of the great leaders, who are gradually dying off. It 
is ridiculous to think of a community which has shown such 
abundant signs of life as extinct. Recently those who have pro- 
nounced the body dead have had less to say. The legislatures 
and newspapers scarcely notice Old Catholicism, so that its con- 
dition has gradually become more peaceful and comfortable. In 
Protestant circles respect and sympathy for it are on the increase. 
Ill-treatment at the hands of the government seems in Prussia, 
at least, to have ceased. Even the Romanists have accepted 
it as an existing fact. When Bishop Reinkens died, two years 
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ago, the election and recognition of his successor, the suffragan 
bishop, Dr. Weber, were effected without difficulty. 

So much of Germany, the motherland of the Reformation, 
and ever to remain the land of its leadership. But outside of Ger- 
many also there is a progressing development of the movement 
to be noticed. To speak first of Switzerland, Old Catholicism 
has there passed through similar experiences; but also through 
seeming defeats it has been encouragingly strengthened. The 
cantonal governments have assumed very different attitudes 
towards the Catholic reform movement. The ultramontane can- 
tons still refuse it all recognition, as does Bavaria in Germany. 
In the mixed cantons the Culturkampf, opened by the removal 
of Bishop Lachat, lost itself in the sand, as in Germany, and 
the original partisanship of radical politicians in favor of the 
Catholic reform gave place,as with us in Germany,to a coquetry 
with Romanism which had its origin in shortsightedness and 
weakness of character. The violent act of Bern in giving free- 
dom from Rome to the French Jura congregations, when the 
internal conditions for such a step were not present in them as 
in German Switzerland, of course came to naught. At the end 
of the first term of office for which the pastors, gathered from 
every quarter, had been elected, Leo XIII granted his adherents 
what Pius IX had forbidden—that is, that they should acknowl- 
edge the ecclesiastical authority of Bern—and in consequence 
ultramontane pastors were elected to almost all these congrega- 
tions, so that there remained to Old Catholicism in the canton 
of Bern only four congregations. Still, this episode in the his- 
tory of Bern was of advantage to Old Catholicism, in that 
it retained the theological faculty which in the meantime had 
been founded there. In Geneva also the attempt to recognize 
but one Catholic church is approaching defeat, so that at pres- 
ent the mixed cantons generally have living side by side adher- 
ents of both Catholic confessions, who settle matters between 
them on a basis of majority and minority in the respective local- 
ities. The ultramontane cantons do not, to be sure, feel them- 
selves bound to exercise this justice, and the national authorities 
likewise forget that the protection of liberty of conscience is 
intrusted to them. In spite of this change for the worse in polit- 
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ical condition, the ‘‘Christian Catholic church of Switzerland ” 
has made good progress. Instead of the lost twenty-nine con- 
gregations in the Bernese Jura, which had been only apparently 
‘Christian Catholics,’ they have since 1880 formed thirteen new 
congregations of actual adherents. The reform cause has won 
the most signal victory in Lucerne, where, in spite of the exter- 
nal enmity, unhindered by the ultramontane government of 
Bern, which even took away from the “Christian Catholics ”’ the 
church which had been assigned to them by the city authorities, 
they have formed a vigorous congregation of seven or eight 
hundred souls, which has also succeeded in building a beautiful 
church. The internal differences in Swiss Old Catholicism, which 
had their origin in experiments with the liturgy, were happily 
adjusted by the synod of 1880, and the form of service which 
was the outcome of the Old Catholic congress of 1894 was, as I 
can testify, exceedingly well prepared and edifying. As to the 
external progress of the reformed church, the report shows that, 
in 1876, 2,982 children received religious instruction; in 1880, 
3,987, of which 3,000 belonged to German Switzerland; in 1895, 
4,501. The entire number is estimated at more than 40,000. 
At the Easter communion of the ‘Christian Catholic” church 
many Roman Catholics participate. 

In Austria, also, Old Catholicism, in the face of the greatest 
obstacles, internal and external, has made fair progress. The 
lack of seriousness and the religious indifference in Austria are as 
great as the political and social power of Romanism. The first 
persons in Vienna to place themselves at the head of the protest 
movement were better adapted to embarrass than to advance it. 
It was not until the vigorous Pastor Milosch Czech placed him- 
self at the head of the Old Catholics of Vienna that a substantial 
congregation was formed, and this at present numbers somewhat 
more than two thousand souls. Besides this, there exists in 
Ried, in Upper Austria, a vigorous congregation of five hundred 
souls, which, when the old church once assigned to it was taken 
down on the pretext of street improvement, built with the aid of 
others of its faith a small church for itself. The attitude 
of the government towards Old Catholicism is as unfriendly 
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as can be conceived. Although the state did not recognize the 
Vatican decrees, the Old Catholics have been denied the legal 
character of Catholics, and robbed of all claim upon the church 
property and all the support from the state which all the other 
confessions enjoy. All administrative and police measures are, 
indeed, made use of in order to embarrass them, as, for instance, 
the expulsion of a priest from the city, and that contrary to law, 
though there was no ground of objection to him except his great 
influence. In spite of all this, in German north Bohemia a 
flourishing flock of Old Catholics has been formed, while the 
struggle for existence on the part of the German nationality in 
the empire, with its tendency to Slavic preponderance, shows 
itself here as at the same time a struggle for emancipation from 
the Roman hierarchy. From Warnsdorf, where the govern- 
ment could not refuse recognition to an Old Catholic congrega- 
tion, a whole system of branch churches has been formed, 
embracing not less than ten thousand souls. They own several 
churches built by themselves, and would long ago have formed 
a considerable number of congregations if the government had 
not attached to the recognition of them impossible conditions. 
As these brave people, chiefly farmers and factory laborers, 
have not the means to endow a bishop of their own for Austria, 
and foreign bishops are not permitted to officiate in that empire, 
the Vienna pastor, Czech, has been chosen provisionally as epis- 
copal administrator, and has recently settled in Warnsdorf, the 
center of the north Bohemian movement. The situation in 
Italy is more tolerant and free, but there is lacking among the 
Latin nations, as Bishop Herzog declares, that deeper religious 
sentiment and that higher culture which draw the German Catho- 
lics to truth and liberty in matters of religion. And yet the Old 
Catholic reform has made a beginning even in Italy, and, indeed, 
starting from the immediate environment of the pope. Count 
Campello, a canon of St. Peter’s and a scion of an old Roman 
noble family, became in his mature years acquainted with the Holy 
Scriptures, which, in the course of his education for the higher 
service of the papal church, he had never seen, and was so 
affected by them that he threw away his honors and his income 
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in order to become the bearer of the gospel to his people. Filled 
with the conviction that if the gospel was to become the 
religion of the people in Italy, it must remain in the popular 
Catholic form, he became the founder of an evangelical, national 
Catholic church, which was organized in 1891 and chose him as 
its bishop. In Umbria, where he began his missionary work, as 
well as in western Riviera, he has succeeded in founding 
congregations. Enthusiastic young fellow-laborers, educated 
under Bishop Herzog in Bern, assist him, and the extreme 
measures which the neighboring Roman bishops employed to 
keep the people away from his services evince the attractive 
power which he exerts. In France the highly gifted Hyacinthe 
Loyson made some sporadic impressions, but had no skill in 
organizing, and did not succeed in creating any congregational 
life. Finally he left the field to the Dutch Old Catholics, and 
they then founded a congregation in Paris, from which missions 
spread into the provinces. It is reported from Spain that an 
Old Catholic bishop, Cabrero by name, has his six congrega- 
tions in that land of fanatical intolerance, and is protected by the 
English. From Ceylon also there are reported three Portuguese 
congregations and an Old Catholic bishop. There are from 
eight to ten thousand Old Catholics in the United States, with a 
bishop and seven pastors, and still more numerous congregations 
in Mexico. All these facts afford clear evidence that the Old 
Catholic reform has taken root in the Christianity of the whole 
world, though it is yet in its feeble infancy. 

The claim of Old Catholicism to be ecumenical in character 
rather than national or local, however, rests not only upon the 
fact that it has representatives in various nations and parts of 
the earth, but also upon its cultivation of friendly relations with 
other Christian confessions ; thus in contrast with the Church of 
Rome, which anathematizes all Christian bodies not in obedience 
to her, Old Catholicism maintains the true catholic idea. In 
Germany a fraternal relation has been developed between the 
Old Catholics and the more liberal-minded Protestants, and this 
is constantly increasing. The present bishop, Dr. Weber, has 
several times attended the annual meetings of the Evangelical 
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Alliance, and in local meetings of the same has delivered many 
addresses. Protestant friends have, in turn, taken part in Old 
Catholic festivals, and have sought to aid the Old Catholic 
cause. The Old Catholics have also sought federation with 
other churches having an episcopal organization. They have 
not aimed, indeed, at fusion, for they hold to the independence 
of the several national churches, but at the recognition that they 
all belong to the one ecumenical church which rests upon the 
dogmatic and episcopal foundation of the early church, and 
can, therefore, practice communion with each other. These 
negotiations have, however, thus far led to no tangible result. 
Nor do I think that such a result would be of any great value, 
for there are among the Anglicans those who emphatically 
desire to be “‘ catholic,”’ and are at the same time wholly out of 
sympathy with the Old Catholics. The English Ritualists are 
on the way zo Rome; the Old Catholics on the way from Rome. 
As for the Russian and Greek church, an active intercourse 
cannot take place with ecclesiastical bodies which are dead, 
that is, mere dogmatic mummies. Such intercourse is possible 
only with single living members of these churches, and this takes 
place in a most stimulating and helpful way in the Old Cath- 
olic international congresses, which are held alternate years, as 
also in the Jnternatonal Theological Review, for which arrange- 
ments are made at each biennial congress. On the other hand, 
there exists a veritable ‘union’’ of the Old Catholics of Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Holland, and if the church of Utrecht 
has been able to render important services -to the German Old 
Catholics, the gain has been greater on her own side, since, by 
contact with the German reform movement, this old church has 
been redeemed from stagnation and deadness, and drawn again 
into the living stream of the Christian church’s onward move- 
ment. An important documentary proof of this spirit and of 
the fellowship which is in course of development between the 
Old Catholics of Holland and German Switzerland is found in 
the common pastoral letter which their five bishops issued in the 
year 1889 in testimony of full ecclesiastical fellowship, and 
which briefly defines the conservatively catholic and still evan- 
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gelically free and broad-minded position of Old Catholicism. 
This common pastoral letter sets out from the canon of the 
guod semper, ubtque et ab omnibus creditum est,and confesses to the 
ecumenic symbols and synods of the ancient church ; but it 
rejects in addition to the Vatican decree the dogma of the 
immaculate conception promulgated in 1854 by Pius IX, as 
also all the dogmatic decrees of the popes, so far as they stand 
in opposition to the doctrine of the ancient church. Of the 
Tridentine council it says: ‘‘We do not accept its decisions in 
relation to discipline, and accept its dogmatic decisions only in 
so far as they agree with the doctrine of the ancient church.” 
In regard to the Lord’s Supper, the interpretations given in the 
German Old Catholic catechism and mentioned above, which 
also agree essentially with the Augsburg confession, are 
repeated. In conclusion they add: ‘‘ We hope that the efforts 
of the theologians will succeed, by firmly holding to the faith 
of the undivided church, in attaining to an agreement on the 
points in respect to which differences have arisen since the 
schism of the church. We exhort our clergy to emphasize in 
preaching and teaching, as of first tmportance, the essential doc- 
trines of the fatth, which the various confessions hold in common ; 
in discussion of other subjects on which differences still exist 
carefully to avoid all violations of truth and love, and to guide 
the members of our congregations, both by precept and example, 
in their relations to those of other faiths, to conduct themselves 
according to the spirit of Jesus Christ, the Redeemer of us all. 
By a faithful holding to the doctrine of Jesus Christ, by reject- 
ing all errors mixed with it by men, all ecclesiastical abuses and 
hierarchical strivings, we believe we shall most effectually 
counteract the unbelief and the religious indifference which are 
the worst evil of our time.” 

The verdict in regard to Old Catholicism to be reached on 
the basis of these facts will, of course, vary according to the 
particular ecclesiastical point of view from which they are 
regarded; but a just one can be attained only by rising some- 
what above one’s own confessional position. In this way the 
writer explained in detail and justified his own position in his 
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Denk- und Schuteschrift, written fifteen years ago, and may express 
himself here the more briefly. Doubtless the Protestantism of 
the Reformation has gone back more thoroughly and consist- 
ently to the original doctrine of Jesus and his apostles than has 
Old Catholicism ; and that any part of the treasure of evan- 
gelical knowledge relating to the Christian system which it has 
inherited should be given up and thus lost to the further devel- 
opment of the church is not to be thought of. On the other 
side, Protestantism in its progress has not developed a great 
church in the best sense catholic, but in the one-sided pursuit of 
dogmatic interests has split itself up into a number of denomi- 
nations which realize but feebly the original Christian ideal of the 
one flock of Christ, and the question is forced upon us whether in 
that part of Christianity which resisted the Reformation move- 
ment there may not have been the remnants of Christian life and 
force which, once released from association with Romish corrup- 
tion, might furnish beneficent elements which would render the 
Protestantism of the future more symmetrical and complete. It 
is true that Tridentine Catholicism up to and through the Vatican 
council has followed a course of development in which the 
untrue and un-Christian have more and more gained the upper 
hand, so that no negotiation with it can be thought of without 
treason to the principles of the Reformation and to Christianity. 
But it is the more significant that at the same time that part of 
the church which is innocent of participation in these corruptions, 
the original and universal church, has rescued itself from this 
relation, and, though only in the shape of a small model, has 
assumed the form of a church. So much the more does this 
model of an evangelical Catholic church, with the possibility of 
its becoming a church of freedom, appear providential, since on 
the one hand Protestantism, in its impulse to liberty, has so split 
itself up, and on the other hand Romanism has carried its 
enforcement of unity to the point of strangling all freedom of 
conscience. The present increase of the power of the infallible 
pope cannot and will not continue. It is the divine law of his- 
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tory that developments which do not spring out of the truth 
fall into ruin at the very moment when they are about to place 
the keystone of triumph inthe structure. A prodigious reac- 
tion against the advance of the Romish-Jesuit enslaving of the 
mind is at hand. Whether the crisis shall not simply destroy, 
but also restore, will depend upon the faithfulness of non- 
Roman Catholic Christendom. Then the moment will have come 
when the Old Catholic reform-church, small though it is today, 
will be able to enlarge itself so as to become an ark of refuge for 
all the pious souls who groan under the yoke of the papacy. 
Then, also, the time will have come for Protestantism to remember 
that in the thought and will of God evangelic and Catholic are 
not mutually contradictory terms, but conceptions each of which 
tends to approach and to complement the other. To everyone 
who looks upon Old Catholicism as in this or in any sense a 
God-given germ of a better future belongs the duty of protect- 
ing it with all his power against those who would destroy it. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JESUS. 


By BENJAMIN W., BACON, 
Yale University. 


THE disposition, so manifest in modern historians of the life 
of Jesus, to scrutinize our records of his teaching for indirect 
evidence of his unknown personal history, and most of all to 
search diligently for any gleam of reflected light cast back into 
that all-important period when his Messianic consciousness was 
ripening toward its bloom, is one which commends itself equally 
from the religious and scientific point of view. If conducted 
with due reverence, no research can be so rich in helpful return 
to the devout spirit. If conducted with due regard to the canons 
of logic and evidence, no critical inquiry can be more reasonably 
hopeful of illuminating results in the highest sphere of history. 
For if, as all experience teaches, a living experience of truth be 
the indispensable condition of power and effectiveness in setting 
it forth, we must account for the unique power and vitality of 
the sayings of Jesus by the fact that he speaks out of the full- 
ness of the deepest experience of a living, growing, struggling 
human spirit." His living truths are his own flesh and blood, 
born, like every truth we can call really our own, in the birth- 
throes of mental and spiritual wrestling. Even without the 
express testimony of the evangelist to the fact of Jesus’ men- 
tal and spiritual growth (Luke 2:52), we might infer from the 
intensity and soul-felt ardor of many a recorded utterance that 
here, if ever, Lowell’s words find worthy application : 


Every word that he speaks has been fierily furnaced 
In the blast of a soul that has struggled in earnest. 


The gospel record is not wanting in instances of fiery ordeals 
out of which the Son of Man comes forth transfigured and glori- 
fied, from the temptations of the wilderness to the agony of 
Gethsemane. Nor is it lacking either, for those whose gaze is 
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bent on that which must lie beneath the surface, in sayings which 
still glow with the heat of the soul-conflict out of which they 
issue. On the morrow after that first thrilling sabbath in 
Capernaum, when the cure of the demoniac in the synagogue 
had startled the whole city into the consciousness of the prophet 
in their midst, with his endowment of mighty powers of healing, 
and had brought them by thousands to Peter’s door, we find 
Jesus settling—so wisely—the first great question of his public 
ministry: whether to follow this tempting path of the healer, 
the miracle worker, thronged everywhere by wondering, exultant 
crowds; or to deny himself, save on special occasion, to the 
multitudes which sought relief for their physical ailments. It 
was in the solitude of prayerin the gray twilight outside the city 
that this decision was reached. ‘In the morning, a great while 
before day, he rose up and went out, and departed into a desert 
place, and there prayed.” The answer to the exultant urgency 
of ‘Simon and them that were with him” with their “All are 
seeking thee’’—the quiet, inexorable: ‘‘Let us go elsewhere into 
the next towns, that I may preach there also, for that is the end 
for which I came forth”—had come to him while they were still 
dreaming of the triumphs of the sabbath past and the greater 
wonders that should come on the morrow.’ 

But there are outward experiences of Jesus, as well as these 
lonely vigils and nights of prayer in the wilderness or on the 
mountain top, which we cannot but feel are reflected in his 
teaching. One incident in particular, which the gospels naturally 
pass over with the lightest touch candor would permit, was of a 
character to cut more nearly to the quick than any mere priva- 
tion or suffering at the hands of foes. It was not long after the 
beginning of Jesus’ career as a public preacher in Galilee that 
he sat teaching a great throng in Peter’s house in Capernaum. 
Then came his mother and his brethren, and standing without 
sent word to ask him to come forth to them, “desiring to lay 
hold on him; for they said, he is beside himself.” The alter- 
native was to consent to an interruption of his ministry by force 
——an interruption which, in spite of the care manifestly taken to 

® Mark 1 : 32-38. 
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avoid a scene, must be both humiliating and destructive of his 
influence; or else a severing of the ties of home and kindred. 
Can we imagine any other decision than that which follows? ‘ He 
answered: ‘Who is my mother and my brethren?’ And looking 
round on them which sat round about him he said, ‘ Behold my 
mother and my brethren! For whosoever shall do the will of 
God, the same is my brother and sister and mother.’”3 It was a 
renunciation of earthly kindred for such as God might give him 
in their place. But he surely did not deny himself to his mother 
and his brethren without apang. Nor can we think this costliest 
earthly sacrifice of his own was absent from his mind when he 
turned to the multitudes ready with a light heart to follow him 
to Jerusalem, and said: ‘‘If any man cometh unto me and doth 
not hate his own father and mother and wife and children, 
and brethren and sisters, yea and his own life also, he cannot 
be my disciple.’’+ Still more certainly must we think of Jesus’ 
own experience as the ground for his confident assurance to 
those who claimed to have left all and followed him: “ Verily 
I say unto you, there is no man that hath left house, or brethren, 
or sisters, or mother, or father, or children, or lands for my sake 
and the gospel’s sake, but he shall receive a hundred fold now in 
this time, houses and brethren and sisters and mothers and 
children and lands, with persecutions; and in the world to come 
eternal life.’’5 

It would not be difficult to find in other sayings probable 
traces of Jesus’ feeling of homelessness, mitigated only by the 
limitless hospitality of strangers who heard the word of God 
and did it.© Even more instructive would it be if we knew 
the wrestlings of soul out of which come to us his sweeping 
declarations concerning the omnipotence of faith, the absolute, 
unlimited resources of prayer. In such things his words have 

3 Mark 3: 20, 21, 31-35. 

4Luke 14:26. 


5 Mark 10:29, 30. Is there significance in the order “home, brethren, sisters, 
mother” in both verses, and the entire omission of “father” in vs. 30? Cf. 6:3. 

6 Cf. Matt. 8:20 =.Luke 9:58, and Matt. 19:12, where celibacy undertaken “for 
the kingdom of heaven’s sake” may be thought of in connection with others besides 
John the Baptist. 
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the ring, not merely of one who knows, but of one who knows 
how he knows and has won his pearl of truth at great price. 

Such side-lights upon the inner history of Jesus, inferred 
from occasional sayings, are all too little appreciated. But we 
have in mind for our present consideration what fairly deserves 
to be called the “autobiography” of Jesus, as being a direct 
narrative of his own inner experience, and covering the whole 
significance of his Messianic career. Unless the drift of all our 
best modern criticism be wrong, and the united judgment of 
such scholars as B. Weiss, Wendt, and Beyschlag completely at 
fault, the gospels preserve to us in their oldest elements not 
merely an allusion by Jesus to his own inner history—this we 
certainly have in Mark 3:27—but a positive autobiographic 
discourse from Jesus’ own lips, veiled and symbolical in form, as 
we might expect from the nature of the subject, but rich as one 
of the parables themselves in meaning. We have, in short, not 
merely the allusion to the fact, but Jesus’ own account of it in 
the story of the temptation, that struggle in which the Son of 
Man had proved himself able to enter into the house of the 
strong man armed, the Prince of this world, bind him, and set 
his bondslaves free. If this be so, Jesus himself has placed in 
our hands the key to his Messianic consciousness—a master- 
key to the deepest problems of the New Testament. 

It is true that in proposing the exploitation of the story of 
the baptism and temptation as the true storehouse of knowledge 
for an understanding of Jesus’ self-consciousness, we are advan- 
cing nothing new. Doubtless we can add little to the profound 
chapter of Beyschlag entitled ‘‘The Messianic Call.”7 Here 
the fundamental truth is grasped with unerring precision: the 
story of the vision at Jordan and the temptation in the wilder- 
ness are rightly made ‘‘the beginning of the gospel of Jesus the 
Christ the Son of God” because they set forth (1) How Jesus 
came to believe himself the Messiah; (2) How he framed his con- 
ception of the Messiah of God by rejecting the false type of 
Messiahship according to men.’ In two respects, however, there 

7 Leben Jesu, 1885, Vol. I, pp. 209-43. 

8'We owe much to the careful and sympathetic study of B. Weiss, whose Leben 
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may be seen to be reason for reconsideration of the narrative ; 
first, for a better understanding of its historical setting; sec- 
ond, for a more consistent view of the subject Jesus seems to be 
treating in it, viz., the origin of his Messianic self-conscious- 
ness. 

Unfortunately it is not allowable even today to take the 
story of the baptismal vision and the temptation in the symbolic 
sense which one of Jesus’ intimate hearers might naturally give 
it, until at least a part of the work already well done by such 
scholars as those above referred to is done over again. At the 
utmost the current modern conception of the baptismal vision 
has reached the point of view of Theodoret: omrtacia Hv, ov 
ducis, TO harvdpevov,— ov hvaws Hv To SecKVYPEVOY, AANA IvEevpaTiK?) 
Gewpla. It has barely concluded that the heavens which split in 
twain are not a visible and tangible dome, floor of the dwelling 
of God, and that it is better with the oriental source (and 


Jesu must be read side by side with Beyschlag’s; but in this instance it must be 
apparent to the careful reader that Beyschlag is right in recognizing the moment of 
the baptismal vision as that in which, for the first time, and with overwhelming force, 
the conviction burst upon Jesus of his personal call to the Messiahship. The attempt 
of Weiss to carry back this conviction to some unknown time in Jesus’ boyhood, and 
to regard the baptismal vision as a mere corroboration of a conviction reached by 
slow degrees in quiet ripening of thoughtful conviction; or as the mere divine sum- 
mons to begin his work —in reality the imprisonment of John fulfilled this office — 
takes away the most vital significance of both narratives. The baptismal vision is 
then no longer the calling from God, without which no amount of conscious sinless- 
ness or sense of unique fellowship with God would have permitted Jesus to harbor for 
a moment the thought of his personal Messiahship, or to welcome the belief of others. 
Antedating thus the Messianic consciousness makes Jesus do precisely what he would 
certainly not have done, and what Heb. 5:5 expressly says he did not-——“ glorify him- 
self to be made a high priest.” And not only so, but it takes away all psychological 
significance from the temptation. If Jesus had long since determined his Messianic 
calling in his own mind, why this overwhelming revulsion of feeling? Why the 
necessity for repudiating a host of unworthy conceptions of the Messiahship? On 
the contrary, the very story of the baptismal vision itself appears to us the absolute 
contradiction of Weiss’ extraordinary dictum (p. 281): “Er [Jesus] wusste von keinem 
Moment, wo geschichtlich die Erwahlung Gottes sich an ihm vollzogen hatte, wo die 
Liebe Gottes sich ihm zugewandt.” If there be any force whatever in the striking 
aorist evdéxnoa, it is precisely this “historical moment” to which it points. This 
historical moment, however, in which Jesus became aware that the choice of God 
had fallen upon him as “the Beloved” of Isa. 42: 1-4, does not, of course, exclude 
such unconscious preparation on his part as the early choice of celibacy “for the king- 
dom of heaven’s sake,” Matt. 19: 12. 
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Mark?) to take in a subjective sense the description: ‘“‘ And 
straightway, coming up out of the water, ke saw the heavens 
rent asunder, and the Spirit as a dove descending upon him: 
and a voice came out of the heavens, Zhou art my beloved Son, 
in thee I am well pleased,” rather than with Luke, the matter- 
of-fact Gentile and occidental, to understand an outward phe- 
nomenon: “the heaven was opened, and the holy Ghost descended 
in a bodily form, as a dove upon him.” Current interpretation 
has no inkling as yet of the important fact that the preaching 
and teaching of Jesus and the apostles was ‘‘ of Jews, to Jews, 
among Jews,” to whom the vision, the voice from heaven (the 
Sp ma of the Talmud), the personification of the evil Power as 
“Satan,” and of the agencies of God as ‘angels,’ were stereo- 
typed forms of thought, current symbols too familiar to need 
explanation, symbols which to Gentiles like Luke, and to a 
Gentile church of the second generation, are already beginning 
to take on a concrete form and so becoming unintelligible. 

So in regard to the temptation; the utmost we may be 
permitted to assume is that the crudely literal interpretation of 
the medizval theology is on the wane. Men have at last decided 
not to think of the tempter in the wilderness as a visible devil, 
nor of the exceeding high mountain from whence are to be seen 
‘‘all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them” as an 
actual mountain, nor of the taking of Jesus to the pinnacle of 
the temple in company of Satan as an actual bodily carrying off 
by the devil. It is too difficult to form the mental conception 
of a personal Satan, a mountain of the character described, a 
bodily presence (for how else could it be a trial to cast oneself 
down?) in company with Satan on the wrepvyiov of the temple, 
before all Israel assembled in the temple court (else what use in 
the miracle ?), which should yet leave no trace in the memory 
of the people. We should like to believe that another reflection 
may also have contributed to the downfall of the old literal 
view, viz., that it is unworthy our thought of the Redeemer to 
conceive him as liable willingly or unwillingly to be rapt away 

9 Mark 1:10, II. 

0 Luke 3:21, 22. 
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by Satan, and still more unworthy to think of him as actually 
tempted by such bare-faced iniquity and folly.” 

But how, then, should we account for the dominance of the 
vision theory, which in our day has come to take the place of 
the medizval crudity, and which regards Jesus as having been 
exposed to just these.-temptations in just these forms; only not 
in the body, but in some trance, or ecstatic, abnormal condition ? 
Such a theory has surely no great respect for either his physical, 
mental, or moral constitution. It is just as unnatural as its pre- 
decessor, just as much out of relation to psychological laws as 
the former to physical, and it certainly has no support whatever 
in the text, which knows of no trance or vision either here or 
elsewhere in the life of Jesus, though the New Testament writers 
on occasion are not chary of visions." 

Rather than suppose that such visions could spontaneously 
arise in the soul of Jesus, or on the other hand be sent upon him 
for no apparent reason by God, it were surely better to accept 
the mythological interpretation of Holtzmann ef a/.: the temp- 
tations are the attempt of a Christian of the second generation 
to fill up the vacant “forty days” of Mark 1:13 on the basis of 
Israel’s temptations in the wilderness, or (Pfleiderer) on the 
basis of the tempting demands made upon Jesus during his public 
career. 

1 We willingly recognize that the order of Luke is the most infelicitous of all his 
attempts to restore that lost attribute of the early gospel sources (Luke 1:3; cf the 
Papias fragment). Matthew’s order is certainly more original in placing the tempta- 
tion in which Satan reveals his identity last; for how could Jesus withhold his final 
imaye garava and submit to further solicitation, after his companion’s identity 
was known? Luke, the occidental literalist, has doubtless put the temptation at the 
temple last from geographical considerations. But, even with the order of Matthew, 
can the Son of God be “tempted” to worship the devil? Were a loaf of bread, an 
Icarus flight like that of Simon Magus (Comstit. Apost., ii, 14; vi, 9) before the gaping 
multitude in the temple court, and “ the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them,” 
inducements to the mind of Jesus? The medizeval theory in its purity could avoid this 
difficulty by attributing very childish stupidity to the devil —which it was always ready 
enough to do. But what shall we say to its modern successor, the so-called vision 
theory (see above), which suggests that ‘hese were the types of delusive enticement 
which spontaneously sprang up in the pure and spiritual mind of Jesus, or were 
infused there by some supernatural power ? 


12 The rationalistic explanations : an emissary of the Sanhedrim, or other human 
tempter, are hardly worth refuting. 
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But there are greater objections to the mythical theory than 
the lack of adequate motive in the Jewish Messianic expectations 
or in the luxuriant ideas of the early church (Beyschlag) , objec- 
tions greater than the implied necessity for surrendering the 
whole story of the wilderness sojourn as unhistorical (Weiss). 
One need only ask: (1) How far back toward the origins of the 
synoptic tradition must a narrative be dated which is presup- 
posed by Mark 1:13, and which Matthew and Luke have 
taken in almost identical form from a common source? (2) 
What chance of acceptance in the church at that period—cer- 
tainly within the lifetime of eyewitnesses—would a fictitious 
narrative have, which dealt with such a subject in so extraordi- 
nary a way? A candid answer will show that on purely historico- 
critical grounds the mythical theory is untenable. On the con- 
trary, the very boldness of its subject, the very singularity of its 
form, so characteristically and unmistakably Jewish, finally the 
profound truthfulness of its representation of the mind of Christ — 
unless we wholly mistake its meaning—are proofs of its deriva- 
tion from the earliest and highest of all authorities. 

On the other hand it would be useless to deny that there are 
also objections to the theory of an autobiographic discourse 
—objections thus far unsolved. Only, so far as known to the 
present writer, these objections are all such as may be included 
in one of two groups: 2) such as flow from failure to distinctly 
realize the Historical occasion, objections which need not have 
arisen if our leading authorities, instead of leaving us with the 
bare statement that the ultimate source must be ‘‘some discourse 
of Jesus,” had proceeded to tell us, as with the means at their 
command they might have done, what discourse, and why, and 
when, and how; 4) such as flow from misunderstanding of the 
character and connection of this discourse. These, in our judg- 
ment, might have been obviated if our critical authorities had not 
themselves been misled by an over-refinement of critical keen- 
ness. 

Wendt, in spite of a strong inclination to derive this narra- 
tive (the temptation), just on account of its pregnant, figurative 
garb, from personal later communication by Jesus to his dis- 
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ciples,”3 nevertheless has not included it in his restoration of the 
‘“Logia,’”’ although it certainly meets his very simple canon 
(discursive matter common to Matthew and Luke not found 
in Mark). His reason is that “inthis work [the ‘Logia’] only 
such sayings of Jesus and historical scenes would seem to have 
been described as the author himself had witnessed.”"* But if 
he had reflected that the only possible time in which Jesus could 
have uttered such a discourse was toward the end of his ministry, 
after the question of his Messiahship, and the sense in which it 
should be understood, had been broached to the Twelve —this the 
pivotal question of the temptation, as Wendt himself recognizes — 
he would have found no difficulty in placing it in such a histori- 
cal setting that the apostle Matthew could himself be an ear- 
witness. True, it does not now occupy such a position; neither 
is it in its present form a discourse. But that is only because, 
seeing it to be autobiographical, Mark naturally placed his 
reference to it at that point in his chronological account where 
the event would fall in the story of Jesus’ life, rather than the 
time of narration; and Matthew’s and Luke, following suit, 
altered the discourse into narrative form and placed it in chrono- 
logical order, just as we should expect them to do with auto- 
biographic material. 

If anything is to be reckoned an assured result of modern 
criticism, accepted by all our authorities, it is that Mark is right, 
as against certain disputed appearances of the other gospels, in 
representing the confession of Peter at Caesarea Philippi*® as the 
first unambiguous accepted recognition of Jesus as Messiah by 
others, or claim to the title and office on his own part. On any 
other supposition Jesus’ solemn welcome of Peter’s great intuition, 
as an inspiration from heaven not revealed to him by flesh and 
blood, his reciprocal recognition of Peter as the first ‘‘stone’”’ of 
the great edifice yet to be reared, the ‘‘new temple” made with- 
out hands, his bestowal upon him as the ‘first confessor”’ of the 
symbol of the keys of the kingdom, and the power of ‘binding 

3 Lehre Jesu, Vol. Il, p. 71. 4 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 210. 

38 The evangelist, not the apostle, author of the “ Logia.” 

%6 Mark 8: 27-33 = Matt. 16: 13-23= Luke 9: 18-22. 
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and loosing” in the new community yet to be founded on the 
doctrine of his Messiahship, are incomprehensible. The solemn 
charge to the Twelve ‘that they should tell no man that he was 
the Christ ” is incredible if there had been a previous communica- 
tion of the fact toothers. It had been, on the contrary, a secret 
locked in Jesus’ own breast, till now in the strict privacy of 
remote Cesarea Philippi he took the Twelve into his confidence 
and told them both who the Messiah is, and what the career 
that lies before him. It remained with this exception a secret, 
until Jesus, having made his preparations, announced to all Israel 
assembled at the Passover by one symbolic act both the fact and 
the character of his Messianic claims, fulfilling of set purpose 
the prophecy: 
Zion, behold, thy King cometh unto thee ; 


He is meek and lowly and bringeth salvation, 
Riding upon an ass, and upon a colt the foal of an ass.77 


Not merely is the supposition of any intimation of Jesus’ 
Messiahship prior to Peter’s confession inconsistent with Jesus’ 
own words, and with the talk of the people as reported to him 
by the Twelve ; it is incredible on purely historical grounds that 
Jesus should have cast such a firebrand among his inflammable 
Galilean hearers as to suggest by a single avoidable word his 
Messianic claims, until at least his preaching had served to 
thoroughly disabuse their minds of the current political concep- 
tion. We may even say that if he had not observed this 


7 The question whether or not Jesus could have used the title Son of Man prior 
to Ceesarea Philippi is of subordinate importance. Ifhe did so, it was ambiguous (John 
12:34;¢f Matt. 16:13), and, in spite of Dan. 7: 13 (“ason of man”) and the possible 
Messianic use in Enoch, could have meant no more fo Jesus’ hearers than an enigmatic 
functionary charged in some way with bringing in the kingdom of God. It is notori- 
ous that until the last Jesus’ preaching of the kingdom is impersonal. The Johannine 
discourses are a problem by themselves. er contra, the notion that Jesus did not 
himself arrive at the conviction that he personally was God’s chosen Messiah until 
some time during the public ministry not merely relegates the whole story of the baptis- 
mal vision to the sphere of romance, but contradicts the authoritative “ But I say unto 
you” of the Sermon on the Mount. Moreover, it attributes to Jesus a course of initial pre- 
cipitancy and subsequent perplexity which would inevitably lead to vacillation and 
final despair, the very opposite qualities from those which really mark him out from the 
beginning : a steady, progressive, struggling, but ultimately victorious faith in his Messi- 
anic calling, as from God and destined to be vindicated by God, in the final outcome. 
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obvious precaution, the catastrophe which actually followed in 
less than a week after the publication of his claim would have been 
precipitated immediately. We can hardly emphasize too strongly 
the importance and the certainty of this datum of historical criti- 
cism : Jesus did not make himself known as the Messiah until 
his public ministry in Galilee had been brought to a forced con- 
clusion.™ 

The inference from this critical datum as to the story of the 
temptation is unavoidable. If from Jesus at all—and who else 
could report the scenes of that desert solitude, scenes from the 
inner chambers of Jesus’ own deepest experience ?—its narra- 
tion belongs to the closing weeks of the ministry, during or 
after the journey up to the last Passover. For the reiterated 
refrain of the tempter is this: ‘Jf thou art the Son of God, do 
thus and so.” 

But it is not merely possible to fix with certainty a terminus a 
quo before which the story of the temptation cannot have been 
related. It is possible, by reasoning which, though in part a 
priort, may well seem almost equally conclusive, to determine 
the very occasion on which the autobiographic discourse was 


18 Emphasis upon this fact is the more important because an eager desire to rescue 
at all hazards the historicity of the Johannine discourses has led otherwise excellent 
authorities to blink a part of its significance. One can hardly assume with Beyschlag 
et al, that Peter’s confession was merely a recognition of Jesus as the Messiah in a 
new sense, beyond that of John 1:41 f., and still do justice to the historical situation. 
Even if with certain conservative authorities we should adopt the improbable view 
that Jesus’ early ministry was largely occupied with efforts to repress a conviction that 
he was the Messiah, of course in the pre-Christian sense, to which the testimony of 
John, or of the events, had given rise, still the result is the same for our contention : 
Jesus could not have used language encouraging to this conviction before Cesarea 
Philippi. There is, however, a single exception — but one which emphatically proves 
the rule. The enigmatical form of the question and answer in the incident of Luke 
7:18-23 suggests that both John and Jesus were exchanging messages which the 
bystanders, the disciples, and even the bearers of the message, would not understand 
in a Messianic sense. er contra, it would also appear that John the Baptist on this 
point was, to a certain extent, in the confidence of Jesus, though whether by imparta- 
tion of John to Jesus, as maintained by Weiss and Beyschlag, or of Jesus to John, 
according to our contention, must be determined later. At any rate it is clear from 
both question and answer that Jesus’ interpretation of his Messianic calling was a 
stumbling-block to John; for, though greatest of the prophets, he was less than the 
least in the kingdom. 
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uttered, and by this determination to remove coincidently all 
that class of objections to.the symbolic interpretation which 
rest upon the singularity of the utterance, whether in form or 
content. 

It is indeed true, as must occur to us at once when this 
interpretation is proposed, that any narration of his personal 
experience would be a feature altogether unique in our record 
of the life of Jesus. His teaching is anything but egotistic. 
True, in the fourth gospel, and some exceptional passages in 
the synoptic tradition, he makes himself the subject of his dis- 
course ; but never personally. Even in the fourth gospel it is 
always officially, by virtue of his Messianic office and claims, 
and as the Chosen of God that he sets himself before his hearers. 
Can we then imagine such a thing as an autobiographic discourse, 
a revelation of his own inner and private experience to the dis- 
ciples? Yes; but on one occasion only, and under such cir- 
cumstances only as made such a revelation of the sacred mys- 
teries of his own inner consciousness a moral necessity. Even 
then the revelation will hardly have been in tangible, concrete 
form, but rather veiled in such symbolic imagery as befits the 
intimate sacredness of the subject, and such as the oriental 
teacher knows so well how to employ and his hearer to interpret. 
It may, perhaps, have been impersonal in form, as when Paul, 
driven to reveal the secrets of his inner life, writes of himself: 
‘I know a man in Christ fourteen years ago caught up into 
paradise . . . . on behalf of such an one will I glory, but on 
mine own behalf will I not glory.” But when, if ever, occurred 
that unique occasion in the life of Jesus which could impel him 
by moral constraint to lay open to the Twelve the story of his 
Messianic consciousness, how he received it, how he defended 
it from assault? We answer: At Cesarea Philippi. For he 
who lays claim to the Messianic office must, in justice to his 
hearers, make known both on what ground he has come to 
believe himself called of God to this supremely exalted station, 
and also in what sense he understands his mission. This obliga- 
tion Jesus neither could nor would avoid. Nothing was more 
indispensable to the Twelve than to obtain such an insight into 
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his Messianic consciousness in its origin and nature as he alone 
could give them. Nothing was more in harmony with his wishes 
than to satisfy this inevitable want from the moment it was felt, 
by a narrative of his Messianic call, and of how, in his own 
experience, he had met the objections which, with the first ink- 
ling of his exalted claims, would be suggested to their minds. 
But it is not likely that he would recur to this subject in his 
public teaching, or mention it again even in private after having 
once laid bare his secret to the Twelve. That is the answer to 
the objection that Jesus nowhere else speaks of his personal 
experience. On the unique occasion when he does speak of it 
he would be more apt to use the symbolism and imagery of 
exalted prophetic discourse, ‘‘to speak in riddles,’ as the dis- 
ciples elsewhere term it, than to use the language of ordinary 
intercourse, or even of popular teaching. That is the answer 
to the objection that the form and imagery are unusual.” 

Just as surely as it was impossible for one whose conception 
of the Messiah was so exalted and so religious as that of Jesus 
assuredly was, to arrogate to himself this office apart from some 
experience so overpowering that he must needs take it as the 
call of God—and no one seems better able to make this clear than 
B, Weiss himself, who yet rejects the obvious inference as to the 
baptismal vision—just so surely is it impossible that such a one 
should ask others to believe him the Chosen of God, and not 
relate to them in the same breath how it had been divinely made 
known to him; as Paul, from the moment that he knows his 
apostleship to be impugned, immediately tells the story of his 

9John 16: 29. 

2 The form of the temptation story is by no means so unique as is commonly 
supposed. Jesus employs the same in speaking of the temptation of Simon and the 
Twelve : “Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath obtained leave to take you and sift you as 
wheat” (Luke 22: 31) is a bold adoption of the imagery of Job. “I beheld Satan as 
lightning fallen from heaven” (Luke 10:18) is no more and no less worthy of literal 
interpretation than the symbolism of the temptation story. As for the rebuke to 
Peter: “Get thee behind me Satan, thou art a stumbling-block unto me, for thou 
mindest not the things that be of God, but the things of men” (Matt. 16:33), the 
reader will have already divined the special relation into which we bring it with the 
autobiographic discourse. These should suffice to prove that the symbolism of the 


temptation story is at least not inconceivable in the mouth of Jesus. As for that of 
the baptismal vision, see pp. 544 ff. 
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“call.’™ This is our @ prom ground for the conviction that the 
autobiographic discourse on which our accounts of both the 
baptism and temptation are founded was delivered at Czsarea 
Philippi in the connection of Matt. 16: 13-23. 

But fortunately we are not without confirmation @ posteriont 
in the phenomena of the text itself. Of the synoptic accounts 
Matthew’s is by far the fullest, and yet seems to add nothing to 
that of Mark, or the still briefer story of Luke, which does not 
rightly belong in this connection. It is otherwise with the say- 
ing as to the requirement of unreserved loyalty on the part of 
every disciple (Mark 8 : 34-38 = Matt. 16: 24-26 = Luke 9:23- 
26). There is an obvious break here, the saying being addressed 
to ‘the multitude, together with his disciples.” The multitude, 
at Cesarea Philippi! Matthew and Luke feel the incongruity 
and alter, the one to Trois waOntais avrod, the other to wpds wavras. 
Moreover, both Matthew and Luke duplicate the sayings, mani- 
festly from another source, in a different connection, and even 
the fourth gospel inserts it later (cf Matt. 10:32f., 39; Luke 
12:8f.; 17:33; John 12:25 f.). What, then, if, in place of this 
dislocated material, we insert our autobiographic discourse? 
What will be the context? Before it the strangely harsh 
answer to Peter’s well-meant expostulation — quite too harsh 
in the absence of anything more to explain and soften— ‘Get 
thee behind me, Satan, thou art a stumbling-block unto me; 
for thou mindest not the things of God, but the things of 
men.” After it the vivid contrast to the career of humilia- 
tion which the Son of Man takes as the true interpretation of 
his earthly Messianic calling: ‘For the Son of Man shall come 
in the glory of his Father, with his angels; and then shall he 
render unto every man according to his deeds. Verily I say 
unto you, there be some of them that stand here which shall in 
no wise taste of death, till they see the Son of Man coming in 
his kingdom.” 

Gal. 1:11, 12. 

*2 The form of Matt. 16:21-28 is most nearly original, needing only the removal 
of the portion corresponding to Mark 8: 34, 35, duplicated in Matt. 10: 39; John 8: 38 


Mark has again mingled in a saying which the parallels — Matt. 10: 32 f. = Luke 12:8. 
f.— prove to belong elsewhere. Vs. 26, with its significant affinity with the third 
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Even the fourth gospel seems to have a further hint of con- 
firmation. For this gospel also has its account of the revelation 
of the secret of the Messiahship. Only, since it belongs in the 
author’s plan to bring forwarfl Jesus as the Messiah from the 
very first (20:31), all this is related at the very outset, at the 
baptism of John, before the beginning of Jesus’ ministry. Here, 
too, the story begins with the confession of Simon (coupled with 
that of Andrew, Philip, and Nathanael), and the bestowal of the 
symbolic name Peter, and ends, like the synoptic account, with 
the assurance that they, his hearers, shall witness the glorification 
of the Messiah. But is it pure fancy if we see a kind of remi- 
niscence of the omitted story of the baptismal vision in the form 
of the promise here: “Ye shall see the heaven opened, and the 
angels »of God ascending and descending upon the Son of 
Man’’??3. At the very least we get an instructive parallel for 
such symbolic utterances as this: ‘‘He saw heaven opened, and 
the Spirit as a dove descending upon him.” 

But our restoration of the lost context of the autobiography 
is not quite complete. There is one belated fragment which we 
must restore to its own. For certain obvious reasons, such as we 
might naturally expect to affect a compiler uncertain as to the 
“order,” ** Mark introduces, immediately after the saying about 
seeing the Son of Man in glory, the story of the transfiguration. 
Equally obvious, but still more superficial reasons would suggest 
the bringing of it inimmediately before the question of the dis- 
ciples: ‘‘ How then say the scribes that Elias must first come?” 
Matthew and Luke as usual follow suit implicitly. But of all 
possible occasions when the disciples might have brought up this 
objection, what one more really improbable than immediately 
after they have seen Elias with their own eyes? And over and 
above this, what relevance has the objection, ‘Elias must jirst 
come”? Before what? Certainly not “before scenes of trans- 
figuration take place,” but ‘‘before Messias.”” But this is as much 
temptation (“ gain the whole world”), will then follow directly upon it. It may have 
furnished the occasion for Mark’s introducing before it the kindred but intrusive saying 
“to the multitude.” 


*3John 1:35-51. 
24 Cf. the Papias fragment on Mark. 
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as to say that the subject of conversation is still the same as in 
16:13-28 (= Mark 8:27-9:1 = Luke 9:18-27), before the 
intrusion of the new event, and that the latter is absolutely 
ignored. In other words, Jesus is still speaking of his Messianic 
call. The disciples, since Peter’s false and worldly interpretation 
of the Messianic career has met such sharp rebuke, and since 
they have received an explanation of the true Messianic career 
Kata Ta Tov Geov, have now but a single further question to ask, 
and this not as an objection, but as a difficulty to be explained: 
What, then, of the expected previous coming of Elias? How 
say the scribes that Elias must first come? How significantly 
does the answer of Jesus lead back to the unwelcome prediction 
that had shocked the hope of Peter: ‘Elijah indeed cometh 
and restoreth all things (Mal. 4:5,6); but I say unto you that 
Elijah is come already, and they knew him not, but did unto him 
whatsoever they listed. Even so shall the Son of Man also suffer of 
them. Then understood the disciples that he spake unto them 
of John the Baptist.” *5 

We have here in truth the very passage needed to make the 
setting of the autobiographic discourse complete. The story of 
Matt. 16:13—17:13 should be read consecutively, omitting only 
16:24f.and 17: 1-9; and inserting in place ofthe former the story, 
related in Jesus’ own words, of his Messianic call. In its owncon- 
text this autobiography of Jesus will seem neither strange in 
subject nor incongruous in form. 

Having then found reason to reject the two views of the 
temptation which stand at the opposite poles of interpretation, and 
having refuted some objections against the view that the tempta- 
tion story is an autobiographic discourse of Jesus, we have next 
to consider a second and more comprehensive problem: Grant- 
ing that in the privacy of Cesarea Philippi Jesus may have given to 
the Twelve an insight into his own feeling as to true and false 
Messianic ideals, what have we that remains of that discourse, 
and what information does it convey as to the origin and nature 
of his Messianic consciousness? Its absolutely paramount 


235 Matt. 17:10-13. The sayings (Matt. 11:10,14; Luke 7:24) cannot, of course, 
precede this. Were they uttered on the same occasion? 
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importance, if such a discourse can be discovered and interpreted, 
there will be none to dispute. We appealed but now to the 
improbability @ prtort that Jesus should have withheld from his 
intimates on such an occasion as Czsarea Philippi an account, 
shorter or longer, plainer or more enigmatic, of the Messianic 
call and his interpretation of it. If the disciples had, as we 
have claimed, the 7#ghf to expect this of him, we, their followers, 
have a still more obvious claim on them to transmit intact this 
vital ‘mystery of the kingdom.” Have they done so? And, if so, 
why this question as to the whereabouts of the story? 

It should scarcely be needful to remind the reader that a 
generation later than Paul and John and Mark something else 
had come in to take the place of the Messianic call as the “ begin- 
ning of the gospel of Jesus the Christ the Son of God;” a story 
of his birth which, whether historically trustworthy or not, was 
certainly not heard from the lips of Jesus ; for so far from rest- 
ing his Messianic claims on questions of birth or pedigree, whether 
Davidic or plebeian, miraculous or commonplace, he has lifted 
himself to a totally different level by his question to the scribes : 
‘‘The Christ, whose Sonis he?” But since the time when the 
idyllic birth-scenes of our first and third gospels first captivated 
the mind of the church, these have ever tended with well-nigh 
irresistible power to distract from what in the earlier time, and 
even, we may be sure, in the thought of the first and third evangel- 
ists themselves; was the real beginning of the Messiahship. For 
surely it is not the purpose of these chapters, these gospels 
before the gospels, to describe a part of Jesus’ conscious Messianic 
career, but only to oppose to the Adoptianism of the latter part 
of the first century the true doctrine that Jesus did not become 
the Son of God, full of the Holy Ghost, at his baptism ; 
but was really so (although unconsciously) from the beginning.” 

26 Matt. 22 : 41-45. 


27 The fourth gospel meets the same heresy in a profounder way by appeal to the 
Pauline (not to say orthodox Jewish) doctrine of preéxistence. The purpose both of 
the infancy chapters of Matthew and Luke and the prologue of John is to meet these 
germs of a Cerinthian Gnostic theory. Docetic Gnosticism of this type laid hold of 
the striking contrast between the absolute obscurity of the life of Jesus before his bap- 
tism, and the sudden blaze of glory thereafter, as a convenient point of attachment for 
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Therefore let us not lay the blame on our evangelists, least of all 
on Mark, theearliest and simplest, if this key to the mind of Christ 
seems to us not to have been hung plainly enough before our eyes. 
What constituted ‘' the beginning of the gospel of Jesus the Christ, 
the Son of God,” in the oldest of our gospels, is not doubtful. 
It was the story of the baptismal vision and the temptation in 
the wilderness. 

But was the story of the baptismal vision then a part of the 
autobiographic discourse ? We have no hesitation whatever in 
affirming, despite the arguments of Weiss and Beyschlag com- 
bined, that this story was from the beginning, and must ever from 
the nature of the case have been, inseparable from that of the 
temptations. Greatas is our debt to these scholars and critics, in 
attempting, as they do, to derive the story of the baptismal 
vision from intimations of John the Baptist, while they carry 
back the story of the temptation to Jesus as its ultimate source, 
they certainly introduce a great and needless confusion. 

One may be pardoned for the suspicion that an eagerness to 
defend the historicity of the fourth gospel has sometimes 
obscured critical insight. How irresistible is the impression of 
an actual experience of Jesus, as we read the eloquent descrip- 
tion of Beyschlag: ‘‘In the moment of baptism the conscious- 
ness of his Messianic calling was awakened by a meeting and 


its teaching of the descent of the spiritual zon Christ upon the fleshly man Jesus, on 
occasion of his baptism, retiring from him again at his passion, or shortly before. 
The apostle John we know to have antagonized Cerinthus. The difference between 
the mode of denial adopted by the Jewish Christian narratives of Matthew and Luke 
(2. ¢., of course, the Palestinian — not Judaistic — sources employed by our first and third 
evangelists) and the mode of the fourth gospel, is the difference between the Jewish 
and the Hellenistic (or Alexandrian) mode of reasoning; the former tells a story, the 
latter philosophizes. It is well for the church that it has both these forms of protest 
put forth — one in Ephesus, the other two in Palestine — by Christians of the first cen- 
tury, against making the baptismal vision the actual beginning of the indwelling of God 
inman. The primitive church well knew that the story was never meant by its author to 
bear any such sense of spiritual transfusion. It would be still better if the church would 
now refrain from the other extreme, and cease to empty the story of the baptismal 
vision and temptation of the sense which rightly belongs to it, implanted in it, as we 
are aiming to demonstrate, by Jesus himself. In its true sense, it is the occasion when 
Jesus became consciously the Son of God, and in the ensuing conflict of soul reached 
his own determination of the meaning and the truth of the revelation. 
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contact of his inmost being with the heavenly Father, and burst 
into existence: then with the feeling of an incomparable voca- 
tion, as with Saul when he became king, as with Luther when 
he came to know himself as the reformer chosen of God, powers 
and gifts till now unsuspected, such as the god-sent calling 
demanded for its carrying through, were naturally aroused within 
him.” 7® Surely this means the baptismal vision of Jesus! This 
is——to use the figure applied but a line or two before —the 
opening under the sunbeam from heaven of the bud of Jesus’ 
pure nature, as yet unconscious of its own perfection, inte the 
blossom of a self-realizing Messianic consciousness. The author 
himself seems to be conscious that he is dealing here with the 
inmost experience of Jesus’ soul. He seems to see him as he stands 
consecrating himself in the waters of that baptism which was to 
set apart a new and purer Israel than that which in the waters of 
the Red Sea had been “‘ baptized unto Moses,” till, coming up out 
of the water, ‘‘straightway he saw the heavens rent asunder, and 
the Spirit as a dove descending upon him: and a voice came out 
of the heavens, Thou art my beloved Son, in thee I am well 
pleased.” 9 But no, says Beyschlag; this is not the experience 
of Jesus, which appears thus sublimely pictured in the oldest of 
our gospels. TZhzs ts the experience of John the Baptist! We are 
not, indeed, with Weiss, to conceive of the Messianic conscious- 
ness as originating earlier, or, indeed, at any other time than 
exactly this moment ; but, inasmuch as the fourth gospel repre- 
sents John the Baptist as the recipient of this vision, and as, 
furthermore, the vision is a phenomenon strange to the charac- 
ter of Jesus, and unlike the form of his communion with the 
Father, we must stand by Weiss in his precarious effort to find 
in the later version of Matthew traces of the synoptic account 
in harmony with John 1:32-34. But oh, how slender the thread 
of argument! Let us have it in full: ‘The representation of 
the oldest source is no longer absolutely pure in our first gospel, 
for it is shown by the comparison of parallel texts that the first 
half of vs. 16 is introduced from Mark. By this means the 
** BEYSCHLAG, Leben Jesu, Vol. I, pp. 223-4. 
72 Mark 1:10, 11. As to the aorist eddéxyoa see pp. 530-31, note 8. 
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recipient of the vision is changed, although the vision itself still 
speaks of Jesus ; but the voice from heaven in vs. 17 shows dis- 
tinctly that in the original representation mention was made of 
a vision, not to Him, but to John. In it the consummation of 
the baptism was in the words: Then he suffered Him, 1. ¢., to be 
baptized (3:15), so that there followed immediately the vision 
which on the same occasion was granted to John.” 3 

The very utmost that could result from Weiss’ argument for the 
removal of vs. 16a, even if granted, would be a possible ambigu- 
ity of the aur@ (164 omitted, be it observed, by some of the 
best authorities), so that no more could be inferred from it than 
that some person ignorant of the facts might be led by it to 
falsely infer that in the representation of the ‘oldest source”’ 
John was the recipient of the vision. That the “ original repre- 
sentation’’ may have labored under the disadvantage of this 
lack of definiteness in the personal pronoun, and so have given 
rise to the error of John 1: 32—34, we are quite prepared to admit, 
if necessary.3* More Weiss’ argument does not prove, even if 
granted. But on what ground does it rest? Absolutely its 
only support is the change of the bath gol (the “voice from 
heaven ’’) of Mark from the interpellative to the demonstrative 
form. The obros dori for ov ef must bear the whole weight of the 
inference. But what compels us to suppose that the voice from 
heaven is then addressed to John ? Why may we not suppose 
that the evangelist conceives the story externally, as Luke does, 
and regards the heavenly voice as addressed to the bystanders, 
as in the transfiguration story ? Why may we not suppose, still 
more readily, that the first evangelist is here pursuing the course 
so habitual with him of making Mark’s scriptural quotations 
agree more exactly with the original, adopting the demonstra- 
tive form of the passage on which it certainly is based, viz., Isa. 
42:1-4 (quoted in Matt. 12:18-21), under the further influ- 
ence, we will say, of the dak gol in the transfiguration story? 

© B. Weiss, Life of Christ, Transl., T. & T. Clark, Vol. I, p. 324, note. 

3*Such ambiguity of the personal pronoun is characteristic of Aramaic, but that 
the author of the (Aramaic) original source had different persons in mind as subjects 


in 156 and 164 is shown by 4:1, where the Spirit (the same which descends in 3: 16) 
leads Jesus — not John — into the wilderness. 
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There is certainly more than one explanation of the odrds éorw 
more probable than the supposition that Mark and Luke are 
wrong, and John the Baptist was the recipient of the vision. 

Whatever our explanation of John 1:33 f., it is a psychologi- 
cal impossibility to suppose the vision in the mind of one man 
and both its antecedents and consequences in the mind of 
another. John was a prophet, and doubtless may have had 
visions, though, aside from the vision in question, we know of no 
more in his case than in his great disciple’s. But we may safely 
say that if John the Baptist had visions of the “ greater one who 
cometh, winnowing-fan in hand, to purge his floor, baptizing not 
with water but with fire,” 3? their elements were hardly of this 
type, the opening skies, the brooding dove, the voice of loving 
fatherhood filling out with a divine fullness of new meaning the 
words of Messianic prediction : 


Behold my servant whom I have chosen ; 

My beloved, in whom my soul is well pleased. 

I will put my Spirit upon him, 

And he shall declare judgment to the Gentiles. 
He shall not strive, nor cry aloud; 

Neither shall anyone hear his voice in the streets. 
A bruised reed shall he not break, 

And smoking flax shall he not quench, 

Till he send forth judgment unto victory. 

And in his name shall the Gentiles hope. 


In spite of John 1:29, it was not John the Baptist who 
resorted to the second Isaiah and the image of the suffering 
Servant of Jehovah for his favorite type of Messiah’s career, but 
rather one who so defined his calling from the time when he 
stood up to read in the synagogue at Nazareth3¢ and who drew 

3? The introduction of “the Holy Ghost,” a baptism of still larger grace than the 
present, into John’s representation of the Messiah coming to judgment, seems to give 
a more Christian coloring to his preaching than seems really probable. Read Luke 
3:7~-9, 16 £., omitting in vs. 16 the words “the Holy Ghost and,” and observe the 
improved connection, the baptism of repentance vs. the baptism of judgment. 


According to Acts 1:5 it is Jesus who thus distinguishes Christian from Johannine 
baptism, and we agree with this author. Nevertheless, the point is not vital. 


33 Isa. 42: I-4, as quoted in Matt. 12: 18-21. 
4 Luke 4: 16-22, using Isa. 61:1 £. 
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closer and closer to the thought of the Great Exile as Calvary 
drew nearer and more inevitable. 

Not merely are the antecedents of the vision present in the 
mind of Jesus and absent from that of John the Baptist; the 
sonsequences point as conspicuously to the same result. It is 
Jesus, not John, who is overwhelmed at the revelation and 
‘‘irresistibly impelled” toward the solitude where his conflict of 
soul may be fought out without distraction.35 It is Jesus who, 
the conflict once decided and the heavenly voice “accepted as in 
truth a revelation from God, stands thereafter in a faith which 
not even the agony of Gethsemane nor the breaking heart of 
Calvary can shake, the faith that God will vindicate and give the 
victory even through death to his Son and Messiah. It is John 
who is “stumbled in him’”’ and who doubts whether, after all, 
Israel must not ‘look for another” redeemer. 

True, we admit a confidential relation between the two as 
possible, or even probable. If the vision had been John’s, he 
would not have kept it from Jesus, and Jesus could not have 
received such a communication from his revered teacher and 
“prophet” unperturbed. But could he rest such a faith on any- 
thing less than a divine revelation? Could Jesus believe that 
God would deliver his Messianic call at second hand, through 
vision vouchsafed to another? John, on the other hand, had he 
really been the recipient of the vision, must have not only been 
permanently convinced of its certainty, but must have under- 
stood its content, in which case his later stumbling is incon- 
ceivable. 

But since the point is so vital, we cannot rest satisfied with 
arguments drawn from the psychological necessities of the case, 
but must briefly indicate how both the historical and literary 
unities corroborate our view. 

Historically we are reduced to the same confusion by suppos- 
ing the story of the baptismal vision to have emanated from John 
the Baptist, as when we suppose the temptation story, or any of 
those sayings which distinctly declare Jesus to be the Messiah, 


35 Mark 1:12 7d wveiua abrdv éxSddde., Matthew mitigates the strong expression 
to dvix6n; Luke : 
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to have preceded Czesarea Philippi. Of the baptismal vision, at 
any rate, it is impossible to say that it does not present Jesus as 
“the Christ the Son of the living God” in the fullest and highest 
sense claimed for Peter’s confession. Is it possible, then, to 
assume as historical the representation that John the Baptist 
related to various individuals, including directly and indirectly 
Andrew, John, and Peter, this account of the divine calling of 
Jesus, specially revealed to him from heaven; and at the same 
time to hold that Jesus, at least a year afterward, on the ground 
of an identical declaration by Peter, commended his superhuman 
insight in the solemn pronouncement: ‘Flesh and blood hath 
not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is-in Heaven” ?— 
But it is needless to repeat our historical argument against the 
possibility of placing the temptation discourse earlier than 
Czsarea Philippi. What applies to that applies with tenfold 
force to the story of the Messianic call. It is impossible that 
this secret should have been breathed by human lips, until Jesus 
himself revealed it to the Twelve on that momentous occasion. 
The one exception is that which doubtless gave rise to the repre- 
sentation of the fourth gospel, certainly unhistorical in its pres- 
ent form, though just as certainly a genuine Johannine tradition: 
Jesus himself, perhaps, made known to John, after he had 
returned from the wilderness, what he afterward made known to 
the Twelve; but John, whatever mysterious and enigmatic 
words he may afterward have spoken concerning Jesus, most 
certainly respected his secret. 

We have one further argument by which to prove that Jesus, 
and not John, is the ultimate source of the story of the baptismal 
vision, It is that from literary relation, and it must serve at 
the same time both to set forth our interpretation of the auto- 
biographic discourse as a whole, and to refute the one objection 
yet unanswered, viz.: that vision is not characteristic of Jesus, 
nor appropriate to his type of mind, so far as we know it. 

Beyschlag has very properly and forcefully criticised the 
interpretation B. Weiss had given in his Leben Jesu of the tempta- 
tions, as destroying their coherence and the inner unity of the 
subject. But this is but a mote as compared with the beam which 
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blinds the eye of him who cannot see the inner unity and 
necessary coherence of all three temptations with the baptismal 
vision. It is doing violence, no doubt, to cut the thread of con- 
nection which binds together the three temptations as so many 
false ideals of Messiah, Christs cara ta tov avOpwrev, and makes 
them mere fortuitous evil suggestions. But it is surely no less 
violent to cut the thread of thought-connection between the 
story of the baptismal visions and that of the temptations by 
deriving one from an utterance of the Baptist and the other 
from a late discourse of Jesus. 

Our historical argument, if granted, would make it plain that 
the occasion when the story of the baptismal vision was related 
cannot be earlier than the great one at Cesarea Philippi. It 
would thus be brought objectively to take its place side by side 
with its present companion-piece. But our opponents would 
separate them widely. Let us ask then subjectively: How 
would the temptations, with their recurrent “If thou art the Son 
of God,” be intelligible in the absence of the shortly preceding 
revelation from heaven, ‘‘Thou art my beloved Son, upon thee 
my choice hath fallen ’’?37 

Both internal and external evidence demands the inclusion, 
as part of the original content of the autobiographic discourse, 
of the whole account of Jesus’ relations with the Baptist up to the 
time when, after his return from the wilderness, he comes into 
his earliest relations with any of the Twelve in the tradition of 
the fourth gospel. How, then, are we to understand the events 
of this vital period of his history, related, it would seem, by 
none other than Jesus himself? 

We are told that ‘this view [Jesus as the recipient of the 
vision| . . . . introduces into the life of Jesus visionary situa- 
tions which were found even by Keim not to correspond with 
the calm, clear quality of his spiritual life.” 3% We answer: They 
who urge this objection mistake the question in debate. The 
question is not, Did Jesus ever have such visionary experiences? 


3 So BryscHuaa, Leben Jesu, Vol. I, p. 227, note*, against B. Weiss. 


37 For this translation of the sorist eddécynoa see note 8, on pp. 530-31, and cf. Isa. 
42:1. 
¥B. Weiss, Life of Christ, Vol. 1, p. 328, note. 
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but, Did Jesus ever refer to his subjective experiences tn the 
language of vision? This is quite a different matter. To the 
latter question there can be but one answer: This method, so 
familiar in his day, so preéminently the favorite method since 
the great prophets had made it a literary figure, for the repre- 
sentation of subjective experiences, was not strange either to 
Jesus or his disciples. The mere fact that Jesus related the 
experience of his Messianic call and the subsequent struggle of 
his soul under the forms of vision proves nothing whatever as 
to the psychological fact. We can no more infer from the say- 
ing, ‘‘He saw the heavens rent asunder, and the Spirit as a 
dove descending upon him,” that Jesus had an actual vision of 
this character, than we can from his saying, “I saw Satan as 
lightning fallen from heaven,” that he had that kind of vision. 
It does not follow from his using the stereotyped form of the 
bath gol (“ voice from heaven’), so perfectly familiar and intel- 
ligible to his first auditors, that the divine revelation of his Mes- 
siahship came to him in abnormal condition of mind, any more 
than from his saying to Peter, ‘Flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven,” it 
follows that Peter had heard the words inatrance. If Jesus 
related the story of his Messianic call in this form, as we sup- 
pose, what is implied by it, and a// that is implied by it, is 
simply that it came to him “by revelation of God,” and not 
from ‘flesh and blood,” nor from the mere unaided reasonings 
of his own soul. That one essential fact is given; no more. 
It is the claim of a divine origin and not a human one for the 
foundation of his teaching. It is implied in his answer to a 
demand for his authority, wherein he codrdinates his preaching 
with that of John as “from heaven.” It is the explanation of 
his teaching ‘‘ with authority,” and the prototype of Paul’s similar 
vindication of his “gospel” that it is not card av@pmwov.? As 
to the fact of “revelation” there is ample assurance; as to the 
mode there is something of reserve. 

Are we then to understand that there was no baptismal vision 
at all in the case either of John or Jesus? That we are far from 


39 Mark I1: 29 f. Gal. 1:11. 
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asserting. On the contrary, there certainly was a condition of 
supreme spiritual and mental exaltation. There may have been 
a corresponding physical reaction resulting in “vision.” Indi- 
cations of the narrative itself confirm our natural inference that 
this conviction of his personal Messianic call when it finally 
burst upon Jesus must have shaken his nature to its very founda- 
tion. If there was any vice which would be to him by nature, 
by training, and by personal religious feeling peculiarly abhor- 
rent, it would be the pharisaic vice of self-exaltation, the putting 
of oneself forward as more righteous, better informed, better 
qualified to judge and to lead than others. To Paul the charac- 
teristics which preéminently distinguish Christ are his ‘‘meekness 
and gentleness.’’4? To humble oneself, to be meek and quiet, 
to be inconspicuous, not to strive and cry aloud and cause one’s 
voice to be heard in the streets, but to show such gentleness as 
not even to break the bruised reed—these are the qualities which, 
to the natural temperament of Jesus and of the circle of “the 
meek and quiet in the land” in which he moved, constitute the 
true beauty of holiness. Nothing can be more significant than 
to see how completely this temperament pervades the epistle of 
“James the Lord’s brother,” with its abhorrence of the noisy, 
talkative, pretentious would-be teacher and judge of others. It 
must have been something little short of a mental and spiritual 
cataclysm when the conviction was borne in with divine power 
upon the soul of such as this Man of Nazareth that the Chosen 
of God, the Messiah of Israel, was none other than himself. 

Of one other great and noble, yet truly humble soul of 
antiquity we have the record of a similar experience, as told 
also, originally, by himself. To Socrates the message of the 
Delphic oracle was no light matter, though sometimes he 
seems to treat it half-humorously. But when he accepts it, it is 
by “humbling himself.” He knows his own ignorance —that is 

4* Mark 1:12. Those who have had experience of the physical shock of immer- 
sion, when, “coming up out of the water,” the light of day again breaks upon the 
eye, will not merely appreciate the favorite allusion of Paul to baptism as a burial and 
resurrection, but may even find here a contributory straw of physical influence tend- 


ing to increase the state of exaltation of the mind. 
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his “wisdom.” The comparison is not adequate, and yet, it 
may help us to conceive how Jesus might feel toward a message 
he could not refuse, yet one which placed him upon such a 
pinnacle of supreme exaltation. It marks the very acme of his 
self-abnegation that, once thoroughly convinced that this call - 
was indeed from God, he ‘humbled himself and became 
obedient unto death, yea even the death of the cross.” We may 
be sure, then, that it was not without a mental, possibly even 
a physical, convulsion that this revolution in life was wrought. 
Others, had they been able to realize the depth and purity of 
his religious life, his penetration into the very heart of prophets 
and psalmists, his clear perception of the fatal flaws of the 
various unworthy ideals about him; had they known his penetra- 
tion to the true nature of the ills of humanity and their divine 
cure, his apprehension of the essential nature of God as the 
giver, the Father whose purpose is always and only holy, ben- 
eficent love—others, had they been aware of this, might not 
have found it so strange a thought, despite all the conventional, 
external notions of the Messianic kingdom, that this quiet, 
unpretentious, noble Man of Nazareth should be the Chosen of 
God. But to him it was surprising, incredible, until in pro- 
foundest struggle of mind and soul he had become convinced of 
it, accepted it, submitted to it, as the call of God. In many 
natures such experiences take the form of vision. In the case 
of Paul it certainly was so, not once, but repeatedly. With 
men of this type, the mental data are present in the mind, prem- 
ises and conclusion are steadily moving toward the point 
where, with the instantaneousness and precision of a calculating 
machine, they will suddenly fall into logical sequence and the 
result will be declared. Yet, meantime, the man himself is all 
unconscious of it. He may even be resisting it in mute struggle 
against the pricking goad, yet not so as to be consciously doing 
violence to conscience; till the decisive moment comes, the 
unstable equilibrium is destroyed, and in a soul- and body- 
shaking cataclysm the man becomes a new creature. Such, 
doubtless, was the temperament of Paul. But was it so with 
Jesus? We do not think it. There was, beyond question, the 
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same slow formation of the ideal, the gradual development on 
the one hand of the conception of the true kingdom of God and 
the true Messiah, on the other of the conception of his own 
personal career, culminating upon his association with John ina 
complete self-consecration in baptism to the cause of the king- 
dom. There was the gradual, unconscious approach of two 
converging lines of thought; there was the sudden, overwhelm- 
ing result in the moment of coincidence, the instantaneous 
recognition that the two portraits—the Messiah of God and his 
own developed personality—are one and the same. Here, asin 
Paul’s case, there was the same unknown quantity, the third and 
greatest element of the problem, the movement of that unseen 
power of which the tangible and earthly is but the shadow. But 
the experience of Jesus was not like Paul’s. Aside from ques- 
tions of temperament and psychological probability the story 
itself has indications of an idealizing touch. It is not the mere 
photograph of a single scene in Jesus’ life, it is a portrait 
sketched with masterly Hand by the artist himself. 

Why have we in the half-dozen words of the ‘voice from 
heaven,’ as Jesus relates it, a complete picture of the Messianic 
son and servant of Isa. 42: 1-4? Is it because on the particu- 
lar occasion when the call of God came to him it came to him 
in these identical words, the sharp-cut, clearly defined experi- 
ence of avisionf Certainly not; but we have conveyed to us 
the exact idea—even better than by photographic reproduction 
from memory—of the great truth that then broke so over- 
whelmingly on Jesus’ soul. And the words? They sketch for 
us, in the single stroke of the most incomparable word-artist 
who ever lived, the thought of Messiahhood—his Messiahhood 
now—as it had come to be in the soul of Jesus through many a 
silent year of preparation. The portrait is not that which the 
gospel according to the Hebrews attempts to substitute for this, 
the Messiahhood of the second psalm. It is the Messiahhood 
of Isa. 42:1-4. And therewith we have Jesus’ ideal of ‘the 
beloved,”’* his unconscious portrait of himself. 

Such, then, was the story of his Messianic call as related by 

43 Cf. with this ov ef 6 uléds pou 4 dyarnrés, the words of Eph. 1:6. 
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Jesus to the Twelve at Cesarea Philippi. We will not say that 
the experience was not more like vision than even the most 
intuitive thought, when in a moment the full consciousness of 
it had flashed upon him. We can only repeat, “it was from 
heaven and not of men;”’ but as to the exact form, or words, of 
that inscrutable experience, we have no right to press the lan- 
guage of the Master’s report. We have no right to insist that his 
portraiture shall be other than ideal, as the form and language 
employed would seem to imply that it was. 

But the Twelve had need of more at Cesarea Philippi than 
merely to be told of his ‘‘high calling of God.’’ They had just 
shown, through their spokesman Peter, a most deplorable dispo- 
sition to conceive the Messiahship «ata ta trav avOpm@rwv. He 
must go a step farther in his own experience and tell them how, 
in his own mind, he had met and overcome these unworthy 
ideals of Messiahship, and thus silence them once for all. For 
these conceptions of Messiah xara ta trav avOpmmrav—Jesus did 
not now meet them for the first time. ‘It was not a new objec- 
tion to him when they cried out to him in the synagogue at 
Capernaum: ‘What then doest thou for a sign, that we may see 
and believe thee? what workest thou? Our fathers ate the 
manna in the wilderness; as it is written, He gave them bread 
out of heaven to eat.’ It was not a novel experience to him 
when ‘‘the Pharisees came forth, tempting him, seeking of him 
a sign from heaven.’45 From the very moment when the idea of 
himself as the Messiah xara ra Trot Oeod came into his mind, it 
would of necessity have to do battle with the current, stereo- 
typed ideas, the Messiahs td xataé tev avOp@rwv, which must 
inevitably take to themselves these very forms. 

Granted that the current expectations of Messiah’s career 
were more or less incongruous with the spiritual ideal which had 
been slowly ripening in the mind of Jesus, are we to suppose 
that he could now instantaneously throw off all the conceptions 
of his childhood and youth, the beliefs of his nation and of his 
most revered teachers, without a struggle? So long as he was 
not personally confronting the question in practical earnest, 

4 John 6: 30 f. 45Mark 8:11. 
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What is Messiah to do? the two ideals could coexist in his 
mind without sense of incongruity. But the moment the Mes- 
sianic programme is laid upon his shoulders, the question 
presses instantly and clamorously for solution. ‘ Messiah will 
outdo the great miracle of Moses, he will spread a feast for 
Israel in the wilderness.” That is one of the most universally 
present of the current Messianic conceptions to be found in the 
New Testament. It is the “feast of the great king,” at which 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob sit down, not without a multitude, 
says Jesus, from east and west and north and south. It is the 
‘‘marriage supper’’ at which the nuptials of Messiah and his 
bride are celebrated. Crudely and materially by some, symbol- 
ically by others, the thought had been dwelt upon and embel- 
lished for generations. It pervades all the thought of the day. 
Even the chief viand of the feast was prescribed; Messiah 
should feed Israel upon the flesh of leviathan,‘* and ‘blessed 
should he be who should eat bread in the kingdom of God.’’47 
Nay, it is imbedded even in the most beautiful of all the psalms. 
Israel's Good Shepherd, after he has led them through the val- 
ley of the shadow of death (the woes of Messiah), ‘prepares a 
table before them in the presence of their (defeated) enemies, 
he anoints their head with (festal) oil, their cup runneth over.” 
What then of this high and sacred expectation? Are the poor 
still to go hungry as before, and God’s Messiah to be helpless 
to provide forthem? “If thou be the Son of God, command 
these stones of the wilderness“ to become bread.” Thus the 
tempter, seeking to silence the divine voice: ‘“‘ Zou art my Son, 
my Chosen.” But the answer is ready. He has, indeed, no 
power to turn the stones of the wilderness into bread; yet 
Israel’s hope of a Messianic feast is not to be destroyed, but ful- 
filled. Only the famine it behooves the Son of God to assuage 
is ‘not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, but of hearing 
the words of the Lord.” “Blessed are they that hunger and 

46 See references in WEBER, Lehkren des Talmud, p. 384. 

47 Luke 14:15. 

#Luke’s “this stone,” of course, misses the point entirely. Realistic as usual, he 
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thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled.’’ This is the 
feast God gives his Messiah to spread before Israel ; ‘‘for it is 
written, Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” ‘Your fathers did 
eat the manna in the wilderness and they died. This is the 
bread which cometh down out of heaven that a man may eat 
thereof and not die. .... The flesh profiteth nothing, the words 
that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life.” 5* This 
Messianic expectation, therefore, is to have its fulfillment; only 
it must be in the higher, diviner sense. 

But how, then, of Israel’s favorite dream of her Messianic 
deliverer, upborne on angels’ wings invulnerable, while from the 
temple mount he heads the hosts of God and turns to flight the 
armies of aliens? It is written of Messiah: ‘“ He shall give his 
angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. In their 
hands they shall bear thee up, lest thou dash thy foot against a 
stone.” 5* What folly to entertain dreams of Messiahship, when 
the first determined stroke of opposition must lay thee low! 
Messiah, when he cometh, will stand on the highest battlement 
of the temple, before all Israel assembled in its courts. Sur- 
rounded by the cohorts of heaven, he will plunge unharmed into 
the depths below, striking terror to the hearts of his enemies. 
Thus again the tempter, taunting him with his weakness: Art 
thou, defenseless one, the Son of God? Again the answer is 
ready: It is not for man to tempt God as Israel tempted him in 
the wilderness, demanding a sign of his presence and support 
before they would venture on him, and saying, ‘‘Is Jehovah 
with us or not ?’’53 Man’s place is to follow the path of duty, be 
it even to defeat and death, and let God supply such protection 
and support as to him shall seem needful. Yet let no doubting 
heart suppose the promise of angelic support is vain; for in the 
hour of direst extremity the Son hath but to “beseech his 
Father, and he shall even then send him more than twelve 
legions of angels.’’5* Once more faith in the divine calling and 

% Matt. 4:4, quoting Deut. 8:3. 5? Matt. 4:6, quoting Ps. 91:11 f. 

5* John 6: 49 £., 63. 54 Matt. 26: §3. 

53 Matt. 4:7, quoting Deut. 6:16; cf Ex. 17:7. 
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divine support triumphs over the protest of human weakness. 
“It is an evil and adulterous generation that seeketh after a 
sign. There shall no sign be given unto it but the sign of the 
prophet Jonah; for even as Jonah — unattended by aught of 
miraculous authentication, and simply calling to repentance 
under threat of impending doom —was himself a sign to the 
Ninevites, even so shall the Son of Man be to this generation,’’ 55 

But the real and most formidable objection is yet to come. 
Objections based on inadequate fulfillment of current Messianic 
expectations may possibly be removed by a spiritualizing inter- 
pretation of the prophecies on which they rest. But if the Man 
of Nazareth takes this voice in his heart as in truth the call of 
God, he must go out to face present realities both stern and 
hard. It is idle to offer to a people groaning under an oppress- 
ive foreign yoke, a mere moral kingdom of righteousness and 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. It surely will not be in their 
eyes a fulfillment of the divine promise of deliverance in which 
they have been nurtured for generations. Nor is their political 
expectation a mere unwarranted misinterpretation of prophecy 
which he must rectify if he is determined to enter such a Messi- 
anic career as opens here before him. Far from it. His antag- 
onists are in a measure the prophets and psalmists themselves ; 
nay, even John the Baptist, whom he reveres above any prophet. 
Here and there in the prophets he may find intimations, such as 
those he loves to dwell on in the second Isaiah, of a peaceful 
conquest of the world by the divine power of truth and good- 
ness; but these are neither supported by experience, nor can it 
honestly be said that they represent the consensus of prophecy. 
On the contrary, dreams of conquest, as in the second psalm, 
a world-wide dominion of the throne of David, deliverance for 
the people of Jehovah, and everlasting, righteous dominion for 
their king—these form the burden of prophecy. Since the day 
of the Great Exile himself the ‘‘watchmen on the walls of Jeru- 
salem had never held their peace day nor night: they that were 
the Lord’s remembrancers had taken no rest and given him no 
rest till he should establish and till he should make Jerusalem a 

55 Luke 11:29 f. 
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praise in the earth. The Lord had sworn by his right hand, and 
by the arm of his strength: Surely I will no more give thy corn 
to be meat for thine enemies; and strangers shall not drink thy 
wine for which thou hast labored; but they that have garnered 
it shall eat it and praise the Lord; and they that have gathered 
it shall drink it in the courts of my sanctuary.” Will a man 
venture to say after that that Israel’s expectation of political 
deliverance was not justified? Had they no right to expect that 
Messiah should sit upon the throne of David in Jerusalem and 
“the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them” be poured 
out at his feet? Could one thus easily bid them give up the 
hope of the New Jerusalem, in whose light the nations shall walk, 
and the kings of the earth bring their glory into it; whose gates 
shall in no wise be shut by day, because they shall bring the 
glory and honor of the nations into it?5”7 Would Jesus give the 
lie to Israel’s noblest and best, to such as Simeon, waiting for 
the consolation of Israel, and Zacharias the father of John? 
Would he silence that song of the ‘“‘horn of salvation from the 
house of God’s servant David as he spake by the mouth of his 
holy prophets which have been since the world began, 

Salvation from our enemies, and from the hand of all that hate us; 

To shew mercy towards our fathers,* 

And to remember his holy covenant ; 

The oath which he sware unto Abraham our father, 

To grant unto us that we being delivered out of the hand of our enemies 


Should serve him without fear, 
In holiness and righteousness before him all our days'’’?59 


The teacher from Nazareth may undeitake to set aside all 
this, but if so, it is as one who sets at defiance the judgment of 
the whole people of God—nay, who trifles with the hope of 
Israel, by offering them a Messiah shorn of all the glories of 
the Son of David, as destitute of “the kingdoms of the world 
and the glory of them” as his own Galilean home. That is the 
last and great temptation. Must not he who would be God’s 
Messiah to Israel fulfill the promise ‘‘which he spake by the 
mouth of his holy prophets,” which have been since the world 


56 Isa, 62 : 6-9. 8 J, ¢., in the person of their children. 
57 Rev. 21: 24-26. 9 Luke 1 :67-75. 
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began, the oath which he swore by his right hand, to grant them 
deliverance from their enemies, and dominion over the earth? 
But tremendous as is the force of the temptation, the faith of 
the Man of Nazareth is stronger. The very strength of the 
demand betrays its origin. This is not the kingdom of God that 
Israel craves—no, not though they claim it in the name of all 
the prophets since the world began and by the very oath of 
God. This is the kingdom of Satan, the prince of this world, 
lusting after the ‘“‘kingdoms of the earth and the glory of them.” 
“They lust and have not; they kill and covet and cannot obtain ; 
they fight and war; they have not, because they ask not. They 
ask and receive not, because they ask amiss, that they may 
spend it on their pleasures.” Begone, Satan, thou hast 
betrayed thyself. Make to others than this Son of God the 
tempting offer of “thy kingdom.” As for him, he will humble 
himself and become obedient unto death—yea, even the death 
of the cross, that God in due time may exalt him. 

Such is the autobiography of Jesus. It is but a sketch taken 
at the critical moment of his career, drawn with his own mas- 
terly penury of words; but it gives a glimpse in retrospect, and 
in prospect. Behind is the growing time of youth, with its 
ideals for the kingdom of God and for his own career. Before 
is the career he must follow as the Called and Chosen of God. 
He can foresee but in outline what it must be. One thing alone 
is clear; it must be “not after the things of men, but after the 
things of God.’’ His power, his wisdom, his knowledge must 
depend absolutely upon God. He “can do nothing of himself,”’ 
but for him who by absolute faith puts himself ‘with God, all 
things are possible.” 

Again I say, we have not here a photograph, we cannot lay 
stress upon each several word, and say, just such and such were 
the very thoughts that came to the mind of Jesus, when in the 
mighty impulse of the Spirit he was “driven forth” into the 
wilderness. It is a portrait, the portrait of a master who puts 
volumes of meaning into a single stroke. Do we value it too 
highly in making it our very key to the mind of Christ? 
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THE EQUIPMENT OF THE MODERN FOREIGN 
MISSIONARY. 
By GEORGE W. GILMORE, 
Bangor, Me. 

Now THAT we are well advanced into the second century of 
the modern missionary movement, it might appear that a study 
of the requirements of the service were unneeded, that long since 
the necessities had been so gauged and the requirements so 
fully understood that the only thing left is to proceed*upon lines 
already established. But each year brings its lessons by which 
we may profit. Just as the merchant yearly takes stock that he 
may know what lines of goods to buy and what commodities to 
avoid, the Christian world may profitably consider what sort of 
equipment enables men to do the best service for the Master in 
the foreign missionary field. 

The writer has pondered often and earnestly the object-lessons 
presented to him on the mission fields which he has visited, in 
sight of which he labored — not as a missionary, but as a govern- 
ment official ; able, therefore, to look on without partiality for the 
missionaries and their work ; yet, as a Christian minister, having 
full sympathy with their purposes and aims. He is convinced 
that the problems of effective service are not fully solved. This 
is proved in general by the fact that legitimate expectations of 
success have not been fully realized. Magna est veritas et pre- 
valebit, Why then, if Christianity is truth, has it not prevailed ? 
Is it due entirely to the difficulties of the field, to what we may 
call the natural obstacles of the work ? Or do the workers toil 
in the face of obstructions which they or the usual missionary 
agencies, or both, have, at least in part, interposed between them- 
selves and success? Unquestionably the latter is the fact. And 
one of the chief obstructions in the way of success is the inade- 
quate equipment of the workmen. 


The wonderful development of the students’ volunteer move- 
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ment furnishes an occasion to consider this equipment; for, 
ungracious as it may seem to say it, this movement has been 
responsible for dispatching to the foreign field men—devoted and 
earnest Christians, indeed, but — lacking in some of the essen- 
tial requirements demanded in that arduous and difficult province. 

What, then, are the principal qualities our boards should 
insist upon finding in the men they send to labor for Christ 
among the nations? It is, of course, to be noted that what fol- 
lows applies mainly to the clerical, not the medical missionary. 

1. Of course, in the first place stands a thoroughgoing and 
intelligent consecration of the worker to the service of God and 
man. By this is meant partly that the missionary must be 
‘called of God,” 2. e., he must not choose his work as a means of 
livelihood merely. The foregoing may seem an unnecessary 
statement, but is it? Let us see. 

The era of suffering has, for the missionary, largely passed 
away. His position, looked at from the point of view of per- 
sonal comfort and of opportunities of advancement in a mate- 
rial sense, is not only respectable, but for the most part pleasant. 
The boards realize that no mean auxiliary to the preaching of 
the word and the teaching of the truth is found in the practical 
demonstration of the temporal advantages Christianity has 
developed. They know that the pleasant interior and the com- 
fort of the missionary’s home appeal with strange force to the 
mind of the native of China or India or Africa, especially when 
he comes to understand how largely these are the product of the 
Christian religion. These same boards have discovered also 
that it is better economy to pay a fair and adequate salary to 
the man on the ground, that he may husband and preserve his 
physical powers, than to have him wear himself out prematurely 
by worrying along on an insufficient support and succumbing 
finally before his natural term of service is half spent. To do 
this is cheaper than to supply frequent relays of workers, each 
of whom has to be for a time a non-producer while he learns 
the language and fits for active participation in service. More- 
over, the missionary has opened to him other and more remunera- 
tive lines of work. Transition from mission to diplomatic or high 
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educational service is not unknown. The master of the vernacular 
often finds a passage to employment esteemed by some at nigues 
value than the gospel ministry. 

All of this may have an alluring effect upon the candidate 
for appointment to a foreign field. He may see therein possi- 
bilities of pleasure and advancement which influence his deci- 
sion. It is, therefore, fundamental that this candidate be 
thoroughly and intelligently consecrated to the proposed work. 
Notice, not merely thoroughly, but also intelligently. His desire 
must not be the evanescent result of an eloquent presentation 
of the needs of some particular field, the impulsive response of 
an emotional and affectionate nature, even though that nature 
be warmed by deep love for the Savior. Itshould be the settled, 
balanced, well-considered determination of developed maturity, 
making other work impossible to him because of the imperative 
mood in the voice that calls him; a growth, not a precipitation ; 
a sturdy young oak, not the mushroom of a night. The would- 
be missionary shouldghave studied the literature concerning the 
province he proposes to enter, learned the character of the work 
done and to be done, investigated the traits and possibilities of the 
people, become acquainted with the nature of their institutions, 
domestic, social, civil, and religious ; considered the drafts to be 
made on the forces of the worker there, estimated the trials he 
will have to meet, measured the difficulties to be vanquished, and 
reckoned conservatively his own powers to resist and overcome. 
He must find in this last the response of his being to the call he 
believes he has received from his God. If that response is not 
forthcoming, the supposed call is most probably only the result 
of his disordered imagination. This is the first need: a pro- 
found, thoroughgoing, intelligent consecration, based on the 
most implicit confidence in the cross as the power of God unto 
salvation for all mankind. 

2. The consideration that comes next is naturally the phys- 
ical well-being of the candidate for missionary service. We are 
reminded that the principal missionary territories are oriental. 
To the initiated the word ‘“oriental”’ is sufficient. It at once 
calls up vistons, on the one hand, of the very personification of 
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inertia, of conservatism incarnate in the populations of the East ; 
or, on the other hand, it suggests a fanaticism of religiosity 
intrenched in the densest ignorance; or, once more, it brings to 
mind the grossness of savagery that is not a whit worse than 
the others, though it may be cruder. There is needed in the 
struggle against each of these forces not merely a sublime 
faith in God and a consequently whole-hearted consecration of 
his servant to his service, but also a foundation for these in a 
healthy, vigorous, well-nourished physique and in a calm, equable, 
hopeful temperament. Residents in the East can tell of the 
intense nervous strain exerted upon the sojourner in those lands. 
It is through inability to resist this strain that missionaries often- 
est fail. And by the word “fail” there is not meant merely a 
breaking down in health that necessitates retirement or protracted 
rest. What is in mind is inability to do effective work while 
remaining on the field, a lack of self-control that magnifies each 
petty annoyance into a massive grievance, that sees slights where 
none were intended, and that paves the way for those miserable 
bickerings which are so often the disturbers of peace on the field 
and the despair of board secretaries at home. The preventive 
of much of this, and therefore a prime requisite in the missionary, 
is the mens sana in corpore sano. The missionary’s digestion 
must be good, his mind healthy. Over the doors of mission 
boards should be written : ‘‘No dyspeptics need apply.” Fur- 
ther, the preliminary examination should cover not merely physi- 
cal qualities, it should include a test of the mental characteristics. 
That old examiner knew his business! He told the candidate to 
come to the house at 3 inthe morning (it was winter), kept him 
waiting till 8, then made him spell b-a-k-e-r and tell how 
many twice two are! The candidate was rated at 100 in self- 
denial, punctuality, patience, self-control, and humility. It may 
be asserted confidently, if the story be not apocryphal, that the 
physical endowment of that candidate was not far from perfect. 
Such an endowment is what is necessary on the mission field. 

But the examination should not stop with the candidate him- 
self. If he is betrothed or wedded, his partner for life should 
share the examination. A feeble or irritable wife in an eastern 
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climate is an obstacle to effective work such as few can imagine. 
To the thrifty and careful housekeeper the incapacity of oriental 
servants is an annoyance beyond the possibilities of language to 
express. A housewife in health that is perfect both physically 
and mentally finds all her powers of equipoise called into play. 
But given a matron with a delicate constitution, and the pater- 
familias has soon a triple load: his legitimate work as a mission- 
ary, the oversight more or less complete of the household, and 
the care of his ailing wife. These labors are none the less wear- 
ing because they are all labors of love. Add to this that most 
missionary territories induce a subtle, indefinable decay of the 
nerves which ages men and women, especially the latter, in a 
manner unknown at home, and complete justification for the pro- 
prosed innovation becomes apparent. The missionary and sas 
wife should be physically able. 

3. A third essential is distinct and marked linguistic ability. 
This qualification is a sine qua non. It is true that in many lands 
the hearers of the preachers are very tolerant of the ungrammat- 
ical and unidiomatic use of the language. Their thoughts some- 
times run in such a channel as the following: ‘These foreigners 
speak very well, very well indeed, considering all things! But 
then, of course, we do not expect them to speak accurately.” 
And so there is a marked feeling of superiority on the part of 
the native, arising from the inability of the missionary to use the 
native language fluently and idiomatically. This is a disadvan- 
tage. I have known missionaries of whom natives and foreign- 
ers more fortunate have said: ‘ Mr. So-and-So will never learn 
to speak the language.” Such men are a handicap in any mis- 
sion. The ambassador of Christ should be able to hold his own 
in the use of the vernacular in any discussion that may arise, so 
far as purity and fluency are concerned. 

But the objection arises: ‘‘ How can we know that a man has 
this ability? We have to try the man first.” The answer is in 
a suggestion of Rev. H. W. Pope, of New Haven. He says: 
“Let the missionary societies of the various denominations 
coéperate in establishing a home training school. It can be 
done at little expense. Have no denominationalism allowed in 
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the instruction. Make the missionary languages and the insti- 
tutions of missionary lands the subject of study. Employ as 
teachers the returned missionaries who are pensioned and would 
be glad to be of use. Let those who are home on furlough turn 
in a few hoursaday. Instruction could be given at a minimum 
of cost in the language and customs of any missionary field 
under the sun, for by combining the resources of the various 
boards there would always be found men competent for the serv- 
ice. Zhen, compel missionary candidates to spend at least six 
months on probation in this training school. After that the 
instructors could report upon the linguistic capabilities of the 
candidates. Aptitude for the language, if present, would have 
manifested itself. If not, money would be saved the board, and 
to the man the chagrin and disappointment of failure.” This 
suggestion is feasible and economical. Why not attempt it ? 

4. Perhaps prior to the preceding specified requirement the 
broadest educational equipment should have been mentioned. 
No clerical missionary should be commissioned who is not an 
honored graduate of a reputable college and of a good theologi- 
cal seminary. Missionaries should be the pick of men. The 
missionary should be master of Greek and Hebrew and German — 
not merely proficient in them—especially if he is going toa 
country where a translation of the Scriptures into the vernacular 
is to be made or revised. Nothing but first-hand knowledge 
should be recognized here. The veteran Dr. Hepworth, of Japan, 
gave the basis for our reasoning here when he said to his native 
assistant in translating the Bible: ‘‘ This book is to become one 
of the classics of Japan.’’ ‘What the Bible is to English literature 
it ought to become to the literature of the world. To accom- 
plish this there is needed the broadest education, the finest cul- 
ture, the most discerning literary taste. 

In laying emphasis upon linguistic and literary ability in 
what has just been written, there has been no intention to pass 
by science and history. No learning comes amiss in missionary 
territory. The laborer there should know something of sanitary 
science. He should be prepared to take part in the scientific 
uplift of his people. There should be in his mind no thought of 
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antagonism between science and religion. He should know all 
truth as God’s, and that neither science nor religion is an 
antagonist of that truth. In the past the scientific training of 
the devoted servant of God has enabled him to do yeoman 
service for the Master, and even fuller opportunities are opening 
for the future. 

Another branch of knowledge especially useful in the far 
East is international law, and this might well be supplemented 
by an accurate understanding of the treaties between the govern- 
ment of the field of labor and other powers. Opportunities are 
often offered in the interplay of international politics which, 
seized at once, set wide open doors that will never be shut, yet, 
once allowed to escape, are never again even ajar. 

5. Another qualification in the missionary is a large sympa- 
thy. This should manifest itself first for the people among 
whom and for whom he is to labor. The days have gone by 
when it could be maintained that Christianity alone contains 
truth. More scientific study of history and the new science of 
comparative religion have made such a contention no longer 
possible. Much has been learned of what Christian thought and 
terminology have taken up from the philosophical and religious 
systems of Semite and Aryan, of the debt due to Babylonian 
and Jew and Greek. We admit that God has not left himself 
without witness among any nation or tribe in any age. What 
people, for example, has more intensely appreciated the prin-. 
ciple underlying the fifth commandment than have the Chinese? 
The Christian worker must be prepared, therefore, to find a per- 
ception of the truth—-some portion of it—-wherever he goes. 
And this for two reasons: first, because he must recognize facts ; 
second, because he thereby obtains a leverage otherwise impos- 
sible. The missionary who believes that Christianity alone has 
truth, that all other religious systems have no truth, and who 
attempts to teach along those lines, imperils his own success. 
Necessarily so, for he fights facts, and he antagonizes more than 
is needful those he would convert. By recognizing whatever of 
his people’s religion is true and real, the Christian laborer estab- 
lishes a common basis on which he and they can stand from the 
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first, and from which he can advance them to a knowledge of 
the higher truths of Christianity. 

For this reason comparative religion is a branch of study 
that should be taken into the curriculum of all our theological 
schools. It is a necessary part of the equipment of all ministers, 
but especially of those who go to the foreign field. It is valu- 
able not only for the wide outlook it gives, but also because 
it evokes the sympathy of the student for those who are feeling 
after God if haply they may find him. 

But, secondly, the sympathy of the Christian ambassador is 
needed not only for those for whom he works, but also for those 
with whom he is joined as yoke-fellow. It is not fashionable in 
writing on missions to touch upon the dissensions among the 
missionaries. These wretched affairs are usually covered up, 
and the world at large little suspects the feuds that rage among 
the workmen on the mission field. The present writer does not 
intend an eazposé, but he will not ignore facts. This discord does 
exist ; these feuds, sometimes personal, sometimes interdenomi- 
national, are sad realities. How much harm they do can never 
be told. It is true there are palliatory considerations. The 
peculiarly wasting effect of eastern climes upon the nervous 
system has already been referred to. The unceasing round of 
duties, with so little opportunity for change and diversion, con- 
tributes to the loss of self-control. Yet all of this but empha- 
-sizes the point just made, that the would-be missionary should 
be a person of the deepest sympathy —a sympathy that is born 
of humility, of an inability to receive a slight, to take offense at 
a momentary incivility, to persist in remembering an injury. 
Self-abnegation gives tone to the sympathy under consideration. 
The disposition to esteem others better than himself will ever 
beget asympathy with one’s coworkers which will prove a grand 
lubricator of missionary codperation. 

6. In the next place, the missionary should be above 
denominationalism. The present writer once heard a mission- 
ary on the field declare: “I came here to make (—well, we 
will say—) Congoterists.’”’ The generous rivalry of the differ- 
ent churches in all kinds of Christian work is not now under 
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stricture; what is aimed at is the ungenerous, anti-Christian sen- 
timent that puts denomination above Christ. This appears from 
two sources: first, in the policy of the home board; second, in 
the work of the missionaries on the field. Here is no place to 
discuss that strife of the denominations which is causing an 
immense waste of money and effort; but it must be noticed. 
This strife is in evidence at home. Any state furnishes abun- 
dant testimony. Little towns of less than a thousand inhabitants 
contain half a dozen churches of as many denominations, each 
church struggling along at a poor dying rate. There is not 
available adequate support for more than one strong church. 
The pastors of such churches are generally men not well 
equipped for ministerial service, for able men command better 
salaries than a church in a town of that sort usually affords. On 
the other hand, the people are not well nourished. So the 
strength of pastor and people, instead of being spent on genu- 
ine aggressive work against the enemy of mankind, is often 
wasted in interdenominational polemics. The result is—the 
engendering of intense bitterness of feeling among members of 
the body of Christ. This state of things is not confined to the 
home field; it prevails among missionaries. The antagonisms 
of exclusive denominationalism are a frequent feature of life in 
mission settlements. These take shape often in the way of 
direct proselyting, sometimes in intrusion into a field of work 
already well and sufficiently occupied. Occasionally it is a 
matter of division of territory, or, again, the composition of a 
committee of revision or translation. Whole mission commu- 
nities (and this not merely in China) have been flung into par- 
oxysms of rage over the rendering into the vernacular of the 
name of the Deity. The convert is often stopped short in his 
progress on learning of these polemics. He has heard the gos- 
pel of love and is brought into an arena of conflict. ‘What 
does this mean? Is this gospel of love a delusion?’’ he asks. 
And no small portion of the polemics of Catholic missionaries 
is drawn from the feuds of Protestant sects. 

Now let us state the facts frankly! The blame for this state 
of things cannot be laid wholly at the feet of the missionaries. 
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The fault 1s not seldom with the boards at home. At least one of 
the most aggressive of missionary agencies dictates this policy 
to its departing workers! 

If, contrary to this, one of the watchwords passed by the 
secretaries in charge to those leaving for foreign fields were 
‘peace, concession, and brotherly love,” the evil we deprecate 
would be much abated. ‘Christ above denomination” should 
be the password to missionary service. 

7. Once more, the missionary should be _ profoundly 
impressed with the importance of using all agencies of the 
Christian life, and not merely the one means of grace in preach- 
ing, as instruments in Christian work. To illustrate: Not a 
few missionaries grow impatient and restive at being set to work 
teaching in the mission schools. Such men complain of the 
drudgery of mission life. They are in haste to appeal to men 
and women. They do not realize the training they are getting 
by contact with the younger generation. They forget the say- 
ing of the English cardinal: ‘Give me the children of Eng- 
land, and I'll soon have you a Catholic kingdom.” They 
overlook the fact that the great numerical increase of Christians 
in Japan during the last fifteen years is the legitimate fruitage 
of the previous thirty years’ teaching of Japanese children. It 
is time we recognize the truth that, humanly speaking, the 
world cannot be won for Christ in a generation. Herein the 
Catholic church is wiser than we have been. She builds 
churches and cloisters, it is true; but she erects and equips also 
schools and training agencies. Her work isnot planned merely 
for the present, but for the distant future. 

We do not here lose sight of the fact that when father and 
mother are converted, we may anticipate the fellowship of the 
children. We do not slight the service of the preached word. 
We do not forget that the school is a part of the recognized 
missionary machinery. But we would have increased emphasis 
laid on the pliancy of childhood’s years, on the indelibility of 
instruction given then, the ineradicability of ideas implanted in 
early life. Parents in missionary lands are often only too will- 
ing to send their little ones where instruction is given gratui- 
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tously or cheaply, where these little ones may gain equipment 
for life’s duties, even though that equipment is seasoned with a 
knowledge of a religion other than their own. 

If the world is to be won, it must be by beginning with the 
children, staying with them, working upon them unceasingly. 
Too much stress cannot be put on this. 

There is no necessity to speak of the work of translating 
the Bible and religious books and hymns. But why not extend 
this work? The young people of China can no more be fed 
forever on catechism than can the youth of our own land. If 
they have not leisure-hour reading of a Christian type, they are 
thrown back on the foolish, flimsy, often filthy stories of their 
own clime, the perusal of which sullies the purity inculcated in 
the schoolroom. Yet there are thousands of Christian tales 
which, converted into the vernacular of eastern lands, would 
furnish healthy and stimulating reading provocative of innocence 
and heroism. The wholesome tone of Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett’s writings, for instance, adapted by a wise translator and 
editor to the circumstances of child life in Japan, would impart 
a vigorous impulse to earnest effort for usefulness. Here is 
room for a wise and much needed extension of really missionary 
effort. Lofty ideals of usefulness, purer aims in life, an exten- 
sion of the horizon of human growth and culture, would follow 
such work. 

8. The last requisite for this service to be mentioned here 
is a determination to keep up with the advance of modern 
thought. Only recently an audience was disappointed to hear 
a returned missionary of eminence speak of one of his seminary 
classmates, a preacher of national reputation, great influence, 
and wide usefulness, as ‘‘a man wrecked by modern thought.”’ 
What was the reason for this utterance? Simply that the mis- 
sionary, engrossed in his own work, having shut himself off 
from the currents of thought, had been unresponsive to the 
quickening impulses of modern research, had not felt the flood 
of recent biblical and theological investigation, did not realize 
the permanent results reached and the advance made, and could 
not grasp the truth that increased light had been made available. 
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Hopelessly stranded on ashore that the receding current had 
long left barren, he imagined that the green verdure and ripen- 
ing fruits of more mature thought were only a treacherous bog 
and miasmatic quagmire. 

It is axiomatic that the best is none too good for converts 
to Christianity. It is also indisputable that the last quarter- 
century’s intense study of the Bible and of God’s truth has 
given us clearer perception of that Bible and that truth. Of all 
men in the world, the missionary can least afford to ignore all 
this, to fall behind the march of progress. 

One of the accepted discoveries of recent times, at least in 
its practical bearing, is that we may not attempt to cast the ori- 
ental mind in an occidental mold. Consequently, one of the 
duties of the missionary is to watch the form Christianity 
assumes in the minds of his hearers. He may thus gain knowl- 
edge of the most effective method of presenting the message 
he carries. The mistake has been made of trying to force an 
occidentalized Christianity upon the Orient. This can never be 
done. If Christianity is a universal religion—and it is—its 
shape is multiform. Water is all the time H,O, whether it is 
suspended in mist in the clouds, hangs in pearly globules as dew 
from grass or leaf, rushes furiously down the bed of the moun- 
tain torrent, bears up the mighty ship on ocean wave, flows 
quietly through iron cylinders under ground to quench a dusty 
city’s thirst, or glistens in crystal goblet on the dinner table of 
the president. So Christian truth is still truth, whether it take 
form in the mind of John Hall, of New York, or in the heart of 
Yi Chun Hong, peasant of Seoul, Korea. But these two men 
will transmute it differently, though equally genuinely. Mis- 
sionaries are often greatly concerned because Christianity is not 
apprehended exactly as they teach it. Before solicitude on this 
score can cease, the missionary must realize that the eastern 
mind is not constituted exactly as is hisown. The life and death 
of self-denial endured by Jesus does not appeal in precisely the 
same way to the Japanese, with his tales and experience of the 
Samurai, as to a native of the United States. The Japanese can 
appreciate death after service done entirely for another as few 
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men can, because of the analogies in Japanese life. But the 
supreme motive undergoes some slight transformation in his 
mind. The missionary’s opportunity in that country, for exam- 
ple, is to see that in the undertone of Japanese life there is a 
chord sympathetic with the harmony of Christ’s life; but he 
must realize that the tune to which an old Samurai can most 
heartily sing ‘‘ Nearer, My God, to Thee” is not Bethany, but an 
air of his own land. And the same is true of every nationality 
under the sun. 

The foregoing, it seems to the writer, are some of the prin- 
cipal requirements of an efficient missionary corps. Others 
could be mentioned, and those here set forth are capable of 
extension and emphasis. A congress of the managers of the 
various denominational boards ntight be called for the weal of 
Christianity, and such a congress might determine the qualifica- 
tions of the ‘“‘Heralds of the Cross’’ to be sent to the foreign 
field. In this way much unworthy rivalry might be avoided in 
a better understanding of missionary methods, a most wise econ- 
omy would be fostered, and results humanly speaking more 
commensurate with the outlay of toil and expense would be 
gained. 


ADOLF HARNACK’S HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE. 


By CASPAR RENE GREGORY, 
University of Leipzig. 


TWENTY years and more ago, when Adolf Harnack was a rising 
Privatdocent at Leipzig, he spent a great deal of time in working over 
the second edition of Albrecht Ritschl’s Old-Catholic Church, and he 
said frequently that he wished Ritschl, whom he did not yet know per- 
sonally, would give him permission to edit a third edition. It is not 
likely that Ritschl would have hesitated to give him this permission, 
for Ritsch] had then left the realm of general history and gone more 
to questions in the history of doctrine. A year or two later Harnack 
began to form plans for a history of early Christian literature. He 
declared that he should first go through all the profane literature of 
the immediately preceding period and of the period adjacent to the 
birth of Christ and the beginning of the Christian church, for he said 
that he must have a proper background, and such a background was not 
to be gained alone by the study of the Old Testament Scriptures, as so 
many seem to have thought, or merely by such a general review of the 
classical field as one acquires in the usual course of a good education. 
He said that before we can judge properly of a Christian letter, a 
Christian petition, a Christian apology, a Christian panegyric, a 
Christian narrative, a Christian chronicle, we must know how a similar 
document shaped itself at that time and in those lands and in the 
immediate vicinity, and in the countries that had a business, or a 
scientific (in terms of today), or a governmental connection with the 
countries in which the Christian writings arose. In the years that have 
since passed he has studied countless problems in the history of the 
early church. He has with a keen eye grasped eagerly every publication 
that touched upon the period, and that in whatever language it appeared. 
Book after book has been reviewed by him in the Theologtsche Litera- 
turzettung, and every scholar in the department of church history has 
read his reviews with interest, because it was always plain that he knew 
all about the whole surroundings of the point in question. Aside from 
his numerous other works, as for example his A¢story of Doctrine, he 
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has published many a book and many an article in the series called 
Lexte und Untersuchungen (Texts and Researches), and in the same 
series he has published a large number of essays by his pupils or by 
other workers in the field of early church literature. And as a member 
of the Academy of Sciences at Berlin he has repeatedly read in the 
meetings, and published in the proceedings of that body, interesting 
articles from his own pen or from the pen of his pupils. The plan of 
that academy to make an edition of the earlier Greek Fathers brought 
Harnack a step nearer to the History of Early Christian Literature. 
In order to gain a clear view of all that would be necessary for that 
edition, he suggested the preparation of a preliminary work upon the 
material that could come into consideration. The academy agreed, 
and the Prussian ministry granted the funds necessary for the assist- 
ant, Dr. Erwin Preuschen. This work appeared in the year 1893 in a 
volume of 1020 pages in two parts. The title is: “The Transmission 
and the Present State of the Early Christian Literature as far as 
Eusebius ;” in other words: ‘‘ How has the early Christian literature 
been handed down to us?” and “‘ How much of it is now in our hands?” 
At the same time the huge volume received the promising general 
title: Aistory of the Early Christian Literature as far as Eusebtus. 
Part First. We call the attention of our readers especially to the pref- 
ace to this volume, for in it Harnack gives a glimpse of the wide con- 
nections of the work and of the difficulties that beset its preparation. 
The enormous lists of writings, and of manuscripts, and of literature 
about them, are enough to frighten a timorous scholar. This collec- 
tion only made the world of theologians more eager for the continuation 
of the publication. Were the mere description of the task so extended, 
how necessary and how difficult must be the task itself! The year 1897 
brought the next volume, and in this volume the author tells us the 
plan of the whole work: ‘ History of the Early Christian Literature.” 
It is to comprise three parts. Part first is the huge book at which 
we have already glanced : ‘‘The Transmission and the Present State” 
(1893). The second part treats of the chronology, and the third part 
will contain: ‘‘The Characterization of the Literature and its Internal 
Development.” The new volume is the first volume of the second part, 
“The Chronology and the Questions Connected with the Chronology 
for All Writings up to the Time of Irenzus;”* and it is to this 
volume that we must now address ourselves. 


* The German titles of these two volumes are: Geschichte der altchristlichen Littera- 
tur bis Eusebius. Von ADOLF HARNACK. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhand- 
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The preface is of interest, and has the additional attraction that it 
has already been made the basis for a mistaken view of Harnack’s 
position over against the questions of New Testament criticism. The 
author sets out upon the reasonable plan of always giving first the 
points that are chronologically certain and then advancing to the less 
certain points. He also has used as seldom as possible internal evidence 
for defining the date of writings, for he did not wish to prove the date 
from the contents and then in a vicious circle argue from the date in 
respect to the contents. 

As for questions of New Testament literary criticism, he did not 
wish to run unnecessarily into the field of general introduction, and 
therefore he determined to omit all points in which the introductions 
of Weiss and of Jiilicher take the same view that he does.” Moreover, 
Harnack clears the field for his work by refusing to offer a regular 
criticism of the work of the Tiibingen school, which, though valuable, 
is now out of date, or to busy himself with the newest and groundless 
hypotheses of the latest Dutch school. 

I have said above that this preface has given a handle to some 
readers thoroughly to misunderstand Harnack’s position about some of 
the books of the New Testament. On p. viii he says that “‘in the 
whole New Testament there is probably only a single book that is in 
the strictest sense of the word to be called pseudonymous,” namely 
2 Peter. On the same page, lower down, we learn that ‘‘the number 
of writings that (like the pastoral epistles) were interpolated in the 
second century is very small.’”’ And still lower down we read that 
“‘ that which was erroneously or falsely attributed to the apostles... . 
is for the most part not older than the third century.” Now all this looks 
very much like the traditional view of the New Testament writings. 
No one would suspect that the author intended on the following page 
to intimate (to use the Scotch term) that 1 Peter, James, Jude, and the 
Johannean writings in general do not belong to the authors to whom 
lung. Erster Theil: Die Ueberiieferung und der Bestand der altchristlichen Litteratur 
bis Exsebius, Bearbeitet unter Mitwirkung von Lic. ERWIN PREUSCHEN. 1893. 
Pp. Ixi+1021. M. 38. Zweiter Theil: Die Chronologie. Erster Band: Die Chro- 
nologie der Litteratur bis Irenaus, nebst einleitenden Untersuchungen. 1897. Pp. xvi+ 
732. M. 25. Additions to Pt. I were published by Harnack in Texte und Unter- 
suchungen, etc., Band XII., Heft 1. M. 4. 

?For those who have not paid attention to Harnack’s lecture-work it will be news 
that he has for many years given the closest attention to New Testament introduction. 
I remember that his first course of lectures, as a Privatdocent at Leipzig, was on that 


subject, and at Giessen, Marburg, and finally Berlin he has repeated this course again 
and again. 
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tradition assigns them. If 2 Peter is the only really pseudonymous 
book in the New Testament, how can 1 Peter be incorrectly designated 
as Petrine ?_ Is it because 2 Peter begins “Simon Peter’ and 1 Peter 
with ‘‘ Peter an apostle’? ? And what is James, and what is Jude, other 
than a pseudonym, if they are incorrectly designated as from these 
authors? And why in the world are these epistles thrown into one line 
with the epistle to the Ephesians, which has a gap instead of a name? 
And why is Hebrews put in with them, with its totally different testi- 
mony as to itsnon-Pauline character? Wemust concede that Harnack 
gave people a good chance to misunderstand him. 

The rest of the preface returns to Baur and gives a good view of 
the possibilities of doctrinal development within short spaces of time. 
It is a question whether or not Harnack allows these canons their full 
weight in his discussion of the questions in his own volume. So much 
for the preface. Let us go on to the volume itself. 

The seven hundred pages of the volume consist of two books: 
I, “ Introductory Essays ;”’ II, the ‘‘ Literature down to Irenzus.” The 
introductory essays are of the greatest importance, for they present to 
us the best available chronological basis, not merely for the history of 
Christian literature, but as well for the history of the church in its most 
vital time. These 230 pages must remain for a long while a center of 
discussion for all those who know enough to appreciate the difficulties 
and the complications of the earliest period of the church. It is 
characteristic of Harnack and of his practical way of taking up questions 
that he does not enter into any long introductory discussion. The 
first of the four chapters of Book I places before us the definitions of 
time in the Church History of Eusebius, II-VII. Thesecond discusses 
the dates for literary and doctrinal history in Eusebius’ Chronicle. 
The third compares these two series of dates. And the fourth 
examines the oldest lists of bishops, and combines, of course, much 
that has been brought forward in the former three chapters. 

The first chapter determines the very important point that the real 
thread of all the chronological data in the Church History, so far as 
they flow from Eusebius himself, is the list of the Roman emperors. 
Hitherto it has been the custom, in the cases in which Eusebius gives 
a doubtful date, to look all around for a hook on which to hang the 
statement, instead of simply connecting it with the emperor in question 
at the given place. Of course, there are cases in which this does not 
work, but these cases prove on examination to be modified because of 
some source that Eusebius has used at this point. Harnack goes over 
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the various dates and shows that not only those which give the names 
of the respective emperors, but also those that give a seemingly unde- 
cided, ‘“‘at the time in question,” or “in those times,” really are to be 
attributed to the reigns of the emperors. The few cases that seem to 
be uncertain are clear when after the survey of the whole field we find 
that the emperors are the settled date-givers for Eusebius. Then Har- 
nack takes up the dates which at first have the appearance of referring to 
persons. The discussion shows that these, too, are not intended to 
point to the persons directly, but that they really refer to the “times ” 
of the emperor last mentioned, just as in those cases in which the word 
‘‘times” is expressed. Starting out from the birth of Christ, Eusebius 
counted by means of the reigns of the emperors three hundred and 
five years down to the beginning of the Diocletian persecution. When 
then he had need to refer to any event for which he must give a 
date of his own, he placed it in the reign of the emperor in question, 
and that without trying in most cases to say whereabout in the reign 
the thing happened. He was content to say it had happened in that 
reign. Even if he could have dated the event more clearly by means 
of the rule of a bishop, he did not doit. He kept to the civil date. 
The one point in which he tried to be precise was the determination 
of the date of the entrance of the bishops upon their office. To show 
how the thread of such dates runs through the work of Eusebius, Har- 
nack goes over the dates in the fourth book. If anyone should be 
inclined to think these discussions of little avail, he need only turn 
to the footnote on p. 20 and see how Zahn, and in one case also 
Kriiger, had been at sea just for want of such a determination. Har- 
nack is by no means displeased with Eusebius because he has not 
tried to give everything an exact year. On the contrary, it is of neces- 
sity true that Eusebius could not date everything precisely, and if he 
had once gone upon the plan of hearing the grass of history grow and 
of saying exactly upon what day each thing had happened, we should 
have had a mass of dates which would have been largely imaginary, and 
which would have been harder to unravel than the inexact but perfectly 
honest dates that he has given to us. 

The second and third chapters refer to the literary data and to those 
that are connected with the history of doctrine and touch upon the 
teachers or the heretics in the church. Chap. 2 counts up thirty- 
four passages in which Eusebius gives such notes in his Chronicle. In 
the case of all but two of these passages Harnack shows whence Euse- 
bius probably got his information, in so far as the material is concerned, 
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the persons and things related aside from the dates. The question 
arises whether Eusebius had other chronological sources from which 
he took these dates. Upon examination it turns out that twenty of the 
dates are out of books or writings that Eusebius had at his command, 
such as Julius Africanus or the lists of bishops or letters, or are from 
the personal knowledge of Eusebius. In a similar manner it is pos- 
sible to explain about seven of the dates that are left. And finally it is 
clear that the rest cannot have been drawn from any chronological 
work, but must have come from Eusebius’ reading or from personal 
communication of some kind. Harnack closes this chapter with the 
remark that the Chronicle of Eusebius, valuable as it is for the history 
of Christian literature, cannot serve as a basis for that history, because 
it is too meager and because it points us chiefly to sources that we have 
in our hands. The third chapter brings the Church History of Euse- 
bius into play in reference to the points mentioned in the second 
chapter, and is entitled, “‘The Relation of the Church History to the 
Chronicle of Eusebius (in the data concerning the literature and doc- 
trine).”’ With his usual freedom Harnack begins by remarking that it 
is totally impossible to discover upon what principle Eusebius chose 
the material for the Chronicle. Itis clear that when he wrote the Chron- 
icle he had before his eyes the larger part of the excerpts which he after- 
ward used in his Church History, and nevertheless he did not use 
nearly all of them. So much is certain, namely, that he passed over 
what we should call the history of the canon, that he did not pay any 
attention to the points which he could not furnish with dates, and that 
he omitted what he found in Origen and in Dionysius of Alexandria. 
The material of the Chronicle contains the thread of the Church History 
in almost the same order and often in much the same words. But 
there remain puzzles enough. There is not the least ground for the 
supposition that Eusebius had a chronography at command for his 
dates in church history,save for Basilides, Justin, Clement, and perhaps 
Irenzus. The conclusion is that the Church History runs only upon 
the thread of the reigns of the emperors, and that, except for the lists 
of the bishops and for a few special cases, it does not pay the least 
attention to the single years of the emperors. The Chronicle, on the 
other hand, gives the themes for the detailed narratives of the Church 
History as accurately as it can according to the single years of the 
emperors. This chapter closes with two short excursus, one upon 
the succession of the teachers of the church, in which special stress is 
laid upon Heinrici’s treatment of these questions, and the other upon 
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the dates in Jerome’s De viris tllustridus, with its dependence on 
Eusebius. 

These three chapters, with their exact information as to the relations 
of the two great works of Eusebius, now place us in a position to take 
up the great closing chapter of this introduction, the chapter which 
may be summed up as a skeleton of all that we know or do not know 
in respect to the state of the church in the earliest times, a kind of 
statistics, only that we do not seek here the members of the church, but the 
bishops. This fourth chapter, twice as long as the three preceding 
chapters together, is entitled “The Most Ancient Lists of Bishops.” 
Harnack wishes to bring light into this so long debated domain, and 
he begins with a full presentation of the material. After a thorough 
treatment of the various forms in which the lists have been handed down 
tous, he takes up the lists of the bishops. 

First comes the see of Rome (pp. 144-202). Counting backwards 
from July 21, 230, for the assumption of office on the part of Pontianus 
{or from his resignation on September 28, 235), we have (p. 158): 


(Urban 222/3—230) 

(Calixtus 217/8—222/3) 

Zephyrinus 198/9)—217 

Victor 189 (188.190)—198 (199) 

Eleutherus 174 (173.175)—189 (188.190) 

Soter 166 (165.167)—174 (173.175) 

Anicetus 155 (154.156)—166 (165.167) 

Pius 140 (139.141)—155 (154.156) 

Hyginus 136 (135.137)—140 (139.141) 

Telesphorus 125 (124.126)—136 (135.137) 

Sixtus 115 (114.116)—125 (124.126) 

Alexander 105 (104.106)—115 (114.116) 

Euarestus 97 (96.98)—105 (104.106) 

Clement 88 (87.89)—97 (96.98) 

Anencletus 76 (75.77)—88 (87.89) 

Linus 64 (63.65 )—76 (75.77) 

Petrus 39 (38.40)—64 (63.65).3 

Harnack’s remarks upon this list start out from the fact that the 
earliest dating of Christianity is found in Luke, and that the death of 
Christ was the moment that first found a firm place in chronology in 
connection with the crucifixion under Pontius Pilate; cf. 1 Tim. 6:13; 

3 Since this article was written, Harnack has reviewed in the 7heologtische Literatur- 
settung an academical thesis published at Rome by F.S. The remarkable part of this 
thesis is that, although the author is not satisfied with Harnack’s way of treating the 
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Ignatius, ‘ad Magnes.,” 11; “Trall.,” 9 ; “Smyrn.,” 1; Justin, A4po/., 1:13, 
61; Dial., 30, 76,85. Then follow the earliest references to the imperial 
reigns as dates. These frequent datings scarcely require such a detailed 
justification as Harnack gives them, seeing that the emperors as the 
center of the Roman power overshadowed the formal datings according 
to the traditional Roman offices. In the third place (pp. 164-71), the 
dates are counted up, twenty-one in all, in which, before the third cen- 
tury, events are attached to the time of office of bishops. All of these 
dates, with asingle exception, are given by reference to Roman bishops, 
even though the writer be not a Roman, and it is clear that in some 
cases the dates are connected with lists of the Roman bishops. In his 
fourth paragraph (pp. 171-88) Harnack shows that at the beginning 
of the third century it was not supposed in Rome that Peter had been 
the first bishop there, and he then, after conceding that the lists of 
Julius Africanus, of Eusebius, and of the Liberianus agree with the 
presuppositions at Rome at the beginning of that century, proceeds to 
examine Lightfoot’s claim that the list from Clement, from 88 
onward, is trustworthy (and even that Linus and Anencletus were really 
monarchical bishops), and that it is to be traced back to Hegesippus. 
The monarchical character of the earlier bishops cannot hold its ground 
in the face of the statements of the Shepherd of Hermas, and even if 
Lightfoot were right in setting the date of the Shepherd at about the 
year 100 (instead of at the middle of the second century), these statements 
exclude a monarchical bishop at Rome before the year 100. For the 
first six bishops (omitting, of course, Peter) the list is untrustworthy, and 
the years of office for Telesphorus, Hyginus, and Pius are worthless. 
These three men were influential members of the Roman church at that 
time, under Hadrian and the first of the Antonines, and that is all that 
is certain. Summing up, Anicetus is the first one whom we can with 


question concerning the bishops of Rome, and although he complains that Harnack has 
disturbed the feelings of Roman Catholic scholars by his observations upon the lists of 
the Roman bishops, he nevertheless does not give any grounds for these complaints. Still 
more important is the fact that he finally really agrees with Harnack in respect to most 
of the conclusions reached. It is scarcely to be credited when we read in the Roman 
writer, in carefully chosen but quite clear language, that he does not lay great stress 
upon the formula that Peter was the first bishop of Rome and that he does not consider 
the tradition of his twenty-five years as bishop at Rome to be as surely founded as the 
tradition of his once having been at Rome. See the Zheologische Literatursettung, 
1898, No. 7, coll. 193-5. The Roman book is: F. S., De successione priorum Romano- 
rum Pontificum. Thesis Academica. Rome: Ex officina Unione Cooperativa Edi- 
trice, 1897. Pp. 76, 8vo. 
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reason declare to be a monarchical bishop, and we can by no means 
say when he entered on his office. 

Is this list from the pen of Hegesippus ? Harnack disposes of the 
claim that Hegesippus drew up a list of the Roman bishops, first by 
showing that neither Eusebius nor Nicephorus nor Rufinus understood 
him to say that he had done anything of the kind, and then by referring 
to the fact that in case Hegesippus had given a list in the Memorabilia, 
Eusebius would not have failed to copy it off for us, seeing that 
this was precisely what he was on the lookout for. With respect to 
the list of the Roman bishops in Epiphanius, Harnack agrees with 
Lightfoot that it is closely connected with the notice of the arrival of 
Marcellina at Rome, that it was numbered, that it is not drawn from 
Irenzus, that it is of Roman origin, and that it is very old, from the 
second century. But he disputes that it is from the time of Anicetus 
and that it is the list drawn up by Hegesippus. 

The list of the Alexandrian bishops (pp. 202-7) is as dark in its 
first part as the ecclesiastical history of that city, for we cannot be 
sure about anything previous to Demetrius. The six names beginning 
with his are: 

Demetrius 188/9—231 (232) 

Heraklas 231 (232)—247 (248) 

Dionysius 247 (248)—264 (265) 

Maximus 264 (265)—282 (281) 

Theonas 282 (281)—300 summer 

Petrus 300 summer—311 November. 

The Antiochian list is a trifle better in its first part and reads as 
follows : 

(Evodius) 

Ignatius (according to a tradition of the beginning of the fourth and, 
perhaps, of the beginning of the third century martyr under Trajan) 

(Hero) 

(Cornelius) 

(Eros) 

Theophilus, died not before March, 181/2 

Maximinus, died March, 190/1 

Serapion became bishop in the year 190/1 

Asklepiades became bishop in the year 211/2 

Philetus became bishop in the year 217/8. 


The nine other bishops could not come from Africanus, and must 
therefore have been drawn by Eusebius from other sources. They are 
probably to be placed as follows: | 
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Zebinus became bishop at the latest 230/1 (Euseb. Chron. 228/9) 

Babylas 238-44, died as martyr 250 

Fabius 250 (Eus. 250), died at the beginning of 253 or end of 252 

Demetrianus 253 beginning, or 252 end (Eus. 252/3) 

Paulus perhaps about 260 (Eus. 259/60) deposed at the latest 268 (267. 
266), removed 272 

Domnus 267 (268.266) (Eus. 266/7) 

Timeus ? (Eus. 270/1) 

Cyril ? (Eus. 279/80) banished to Pannonia 303, died 306 

Tyrannus, if he followed at once after Cyril, 303 (Eus. 301/2). 


The Jerusalemitic list (pp. 218-307), according to what Eusebius 
puts before us, is as follows: 

James, died, according to the Chronicle, 60/1 (61/2?). 

Simeon, elected soon after the destruction of Jerusalem, died 120 years 
old as martyr under Trajan. 

Justus, Zacchzeus, Tobias, Benjamin, John, Matthias, Philippus, Seneca, 
Justus, Levi, Ephres, Joses, Judas (up to the eighteenth year of Hadrian); 
Mark bishop in the nineteenth year of Hadrian, 135/6. 

Cassianus, Publius, Maximus, Julianus, Gaius, Symmachus, Gaius, Julianus, 
Capito, Maximus, Antoninus, Valens, Dolichianus, Narcissus, who was bishop 
under Commodus and took part in the Easter debates. 

Narcissus leaves Jerusalem; Dius officiates only a short time; Germa- 
nion, Gordius. 

Under Gordius Narcissus returns and again becomes bishop, and in the 
second year of Caracalla Alexander is appointed as his coadjutor (212/3). 


Harnack rejects the theories of Schlatter as to the list in Epipha- 
nius, Her., 66, 21 f. 

On p. 230 we find the list of five Cesarean bishops: 

Theophilus at the time of the Easter controversies, about 190. 

Theoktistus at the time of the crisis for Origen in Alexandria, and still 
at the time of the Antiochian synod touching Novatian and at the time of the 
Roman bishop Stephanus. Whether or not he followed immediately after 
Theophilus we do not know. 

Domnus, who officiated only a short time, became the successor of Theok- 
tistus under Gallienus. 

Theoteknus, successor to Domnus under Gallienus, took part in the synod 
against Paul. 

Agapius, successor to Theoteknus (shortly before Diocletian ?). 


In an appendix (pp. 703-7) Harnack touches upon other questions 
with reference to the great sees, and particularly with reference to the 
primacy of Rome. So much for the introduction, which closes on 


Pp. 230. 
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The remainder of this volume is occupied by the second book : 
“The Literature down to Irenzus,” divided into two chapters: I, 
“The writings that can be dated certainly within certain narrow 
limits,” and II, “ The writings that for the present cannot be dated 
within such limits.” The arrangement of the writings that are dis- 
cussed seems often at a cursory glance to be accidental or arbitrary, 
but it is neither the one nor the other. Harnack studied carefully the 
relations of the respective books and laid down the principle that he 
should always go from the easier question to the harder, from the sure 
dates to the uncertain ones, and that he should not take up a difficult 
question until he had mastered all that could be of, use in determin- 
ing it. 

The first point in the treatment of the datable books is the chron- 
ology of Paul, a matter of the greatest interest for every theologian. 
Though almost all scholars are agreed touching the relative chronology 
of Paul’s life, it has not as yet been possible to bring them together in 
regard to the absolute chronology. From the, New Testament we can 
account for, say, twenty-four years and nine months in Paul’s life, and 
the great question is upon what civil year we can hang these in order 
to fix their place in history. The salient point in these years is the 
recall of Festus. Schiirer claims that it is not possible to fix the date. 
Harnack insists upon it that we have no reason to doubt the date given 
by Eusebius, and all readers must concede that Harnack is in a posi- 
tion to say what is trustworthy in Eusebius and what is not trust- 
worthy. In consequence of this we must now, until other sources are 
found, determine the dates for Paul as follows: Paul was converted, in 
all probability, in the year 30; that is to say, in the year of the cruci- 
fixion or in the following year. His first Christian visit to Jerusalem 
was in the year 33, and the second, with the council, in the year 47. 
The second missionary journey carries us onward, with the eighteen 
months in Corinth, to the spring of the year 50. He is again in 
Ephesus in the winter of 50, remaining till 53; in the autumn of the latter 
year in Macedonia; and in Corinth till the beginning of 54, in which 
year he is made a prisoner in Jerusalem at Easter. Festus then comes 
into office in the summer of 56, and we have a firmly established series 
of dates at command. The book of Acts closes in the year 59 (58) 
and leaves us five or six years for a further missionary activity of Paul 
before his death, which again is a sure date,in the year 64. The 
chronology of the Pauline writings is now relatively clear. The epis- 
tles to the Thessalonians, Galatians, Corinthians, and Romans were 
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written before the year 54 (53),in which Paul was arrested at Jerusalem. 
The epistle to the Colossians, that to Philemon, and that to the Ephe- 
sians (if genuine) fall in the years 54-6 (53-5), if they were written 
at Caesarea; and, if they were written, as Harnack thinks more likely, 
at Rome in the years 57-9 (56-8), of course the epistle to the Phi- 
lippians belongs to these Roman years. It is refreshing for once to 
have a strong current of ecclesiastical tradition tending toward earlier 
instead of toward later dates. It is true that Harnack does not think 
that the pastoral epistles are genuine. But he argues rather for than 
against the genuineness of the epistle to the Ephesians, and that is a 
gain, and he declares that certain pieces in the pastoral epistles are 
genuine, and that is enough for us; for if parts of them are genuine, 
it will not be hard for us to accept the rest in its mass as genuine. At 
any rate, nobody has as yet suggested any solution of the problem 
that is half so plausible as the approximate genuineness. When will 
our science learn that it is the most unscientific thing in the world to 
give up a tradition, without severe compulsion, before we have anything 
to put in its place? We may accentuate the difficulties of the tradition 
as much as we please, but we must let it stand, if that be in any way 
possible, until we have something better to put in its place. We can 
now put these new dates for Paul into our books, and it will not be 
long before they will be as familiar as the old ones. So far we have 
dealt with Harnack’s first point. 

The second point is the definition of the year 64, or, more nearly, 
of the time soon after July 19, 64, as the time of the martyrdom of 
Peter and Paul at Rome. Of course, it is to be noticed at the same 
time that Harnack considers it fairly certain that Peter really visited 
Rome and died there, little as any of us suppose that he was bishop 
there, let alone a bishop who was twenty-five years in office. The 
third point taken up is the tradition of the twelve years’ residence 
of the twelve apostles at Jerusalem, a tradition that is closely con- 
nected with that of the twenty-five years in office of Peter as bishop 
at Rome and with the date 67 for the year of the death of both apos- 
tles, since we then have the crucifixion in the year 30 + 12-4 25 = 67. 
If the disciples remained until the year 42 at Jerusalem, that would fit 
in very well with all that we read in the Acts, and we have no reason 
to reject the tradition, even though we do not need to base it on an 
unknown command of Jesus. Asa fourth point Harnack gives his 
vote for the date of the apocalypse found in Irenzus, namely, the end 
of the reign of Domitian, perhaps 93-6. Even if the explanation of 
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some of the difficulties in the understanding of the text of Irenzus 
be not very satisfactory, it may be advisable to accept this date in the 
present state of our knowledge, although Irenzeus may merely argue 
this date from the “ marginal note” 17, 11, added after publication. 
The fifth and last of these dates more closely connected with the 
New Testament is the date of the Acts and of the third gospel. Har- 
nack is inclined to consider the year 80 as the earliest possible year 
for the Acts and the year 93 as the latest. Then the third gospel is 
probably not much earlier than 78, and in no case later than the 
year 93. 

Now come the twenty further points that are comparatively limited in 
the possibilities of their dating and that are not connected so closely with 
canonical books. Under (1) Harnack dates the epistle of Clement, 93-5, 
a date that few will be inclined to dispute. With (2) he notes the date 
of Pliny’s office in Bithynia from September, 111, until the beginning 
of 113, during which time his letter to Trajan, and Trajan’s answer, must 
have been written. Four years later, 115-17, Tacitus’ Annals saw 
the light with their reference (XV, 44) to the persecution under Nero, 
throwing also light on the position of the Christians at the end of 
Trajan’s reign. And finally, in 120, Suetonius wrote his De vtta 
Cesarum, which touches also the history of the church. Harnack is 
inclined to accept the genuineness of the letter of Hadrian to Minucius 
Fundanus. In (3) Harnack comes to the conclusion that the Shepherd 
of Hermas was finally published in its present form in the year 140, 
but that it stretches its roots twenty, or at most twenty-five, years 
farther back into history, coming perhaps close on to the time of Clem- 
ent. The Dialogue of Aristo of Pella (4) is from about 140, and the 
Apology of Quadratus (5) may possibly have been presented at Athens 
in the year 125/6, but there is no positive proof of that. As for 
the Apology of Aristides, (6) it belongs to the years 138-61, and it is 
not possible to date it more exactly. In (7) we find the proofs for the 
chronology of Justin Martyr, who became a Christian perhaps in the 
year 133, or thereabouts, was in Ephesus about 135, wrote his Apology 
a couple of years later than 150—it may be in two “ editions,” the 
second adding the so-called second apology —,wrote his Dialogue 
between 155 and 160, and died at Rome between 163 and 167, per- 
haps in 165. (8) Tatian’s Ora#o is probably not later than 155, and 
his Diatessaron cannot be certainly dated nearer than between 160 and 
180, although it is more likely to have been written after 172/3. 
In (9) we learn that Satornil the Syrian is not to be dated more 
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exactly than follows from the fact that his sect was a compact body 
before the year 150 ; that Basilides came forward as the leader of a sect 
about 130, and that he was still alive in the time of Pius; that Valen- 
tinus was active at Rome from about 135-60, even though we can- 
not tell how to reconcile the accounts of his activity in different places ; 
that Valentinus’s pupils, Ptolemzus and Heracleon, taught between 
145 and 180, while his other pupils are hard to date with any certainty. 
The next paragraph (10) shows that Marcion was probably born in 
Pontus as son of the bishop of Sinope, about the year 65, that he came 
to Rome in the first year of Pius, that in the year 144 he set up his 
own peculiar church, and studied with Cerdo and developed his doc- 
trine in the decade 144-54. Apelles seems to have been born at or 
before 120, and to have died at or soon after 180. Hegesippus’s M/emo- 
rabilia (11) were written between 173-4 and 188-go. Dionysius of 
Corinth (12) wrote his letters about the year170. Rhodon(13) belongs 
before the year 172. Celsus’s Zrue Word (14) appears to have been 
written between 165 and 183. The letter of the “Brethren in Vienne 
and Lyon” belongs to the year 177/8, or better 178/9, the Mar- 
tyrdom of the Scilitans is of the 17th of July, 180, and the Acts of Apollo- 
nius fall between 180 and 185. Athenagoras (16) probably wrote his 
Supplicatio in the year 177. Theophilus of Antioch (17) was not bishop 
before 181/2 nor after 190/1, but we cannot date his works with 
any exactness. 

Paragraph (18) brings us the second longest discussion of this 
whole second book, or sixty pages upon the chronology of the teach- 
ers and authors in Asia Minor, of the Montanistic movement in 
Phrygia and Asia, of the Easter controversy, and of Irenzeus. That isa 
famous bundle of questions, and it is no wonder that Harnack should 
have wished to deal with them all in a mass, seeing that they are so inti- 
mately connected with each other. Even the next twenty pages, that 
are devoted to Ignatius and Polycarp, stand close to these discussions. 
The result of the whole is given by Harnack in his lucid table, pp. 
379-81. We put here one or two of the more important dates. Poly- 
carp was born in the year 69. The letters of Ignatius and Polycarp 
were written 110-17, or perhaps 117-25. Irenzeus was born shortly 
before 142. Papias wrote his great work about 145-60. Polycarp 
died February 23, 155. Montanus came forward in 157 or 156. 
Probably it was in the years 150-60 that the Alogi attacked the new 
prophets, and Apollinaris of Hierapolis wrote his Afo/ogy probably in 
the year 172, Melito his between 169 and 176/7. Montanus died 
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about in the middle of the seventies in this second century. Irenzus 
wrote his great work between 181 and 189. The Easter controversy 
breaks out 190/1. These dry sentences must suffice for a glimpse of 
these rich pages. In closing this long first chapter, pp. 233-408, Har- 
nack touches upon the improbable theory of Schlatter as to a chronog- 
raphy from the tenth year of Antoninus Pius. 

The second chapter of thissecond book, pp. 409-700, offers to us the 
effort to date the less definitely tangible writings among which, besides 
the L£pistle of Barnabas, the Didache, the epistle of Jude, the epistle to 
the Hebrews, the pastoral epistles, and the epistle of James, the most 
important are the gospels in the various forms in which the second or 
the first century presented them to the Christian church. Harnack 
thinks that nothing hinders and that everything speaks for the year 130 
or 131 as the date of the epistle called after the name of Barnabas. As 
for the “ Apostles’ Doctrine,’ or the Didache, a mass of traditional 
rules and regulations, which must have been compiled in some out-of- 
the-way corner, it is apparently dependent toa certain extent upon the 
so-called Epistle of Barnabas, and it was probably written between 131 
and 160. The homily which has passed, since the beginning of the 
third century, if not longer, for a second epistle of Clement of Rome, 
is, Harnack thinks, probably the letter or essay sent to Corinth by 
Soter, and therefore dates from about 170, ora little earlier. As for 
the five writings that bear the name of Peter: the two epistles, the 
Apocalypse, the Kerygma or preaching, and the gospel, with which 
Harnack associates the epistle of Judas, the first thing is to separate 
the first epistle of Peter from the others as having a much more 
important place and character. This first epistle of Peter seems to 
Harnack to be a letter that had nothing to do with Peter until a late 
writer, perhaps the author of the so-called second epistle, embellished 
it with the references to Peter at the beginning and less distinctly 
toward the end. This ascription to Peter would then have been 
inserted between the years 150 and 175. But those who think that 
the epistle may be from Peter will be glad to find that Harnack at 
the close declares that he could more easily come to think that 
the epistle is genuine than that it is the work of some false Peter 
who sat down and wrote the letter as a forgery from beginning to end. 
When then in a footnote he adds that the genuineness might perhaps 
be regarded as certain, if it were not for the dependence upon the 
Pauline epistles, it is pertinent to remark that the words of Jiilicher, 
that Harnack uses as a decisive statement upon this point, are not at all 
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so convincing as they may at first appear to be. Jiilicher is of the 
opinion that if Peter had written this epistle he would have proved 
to have learned more from Paul than from Jesus and to have given 
almost nothing from the stores of memory as to his intercourse with 
Jesus. Such aconclusion is worse than precarious, for it undertakes 
to say what Peter must have done if he had written a letter after he 
had learned from Paul certain new developments in the doctrine of 
Jesus. Who can say that it is unlikely that Peter, who would have great 
respect for the learning of Paul the moment that he came to recog- 
nize the correctness of the Christianity of Paul, of the personal Chris- 
tianity of Paul, should have accepted as other Christians did the doc- 
trinal lucubrations of the apostle with the eagerness nativeto him? In 
that case it would be the most natural thing in the world for him in a 
letter not to dilate upon the experiences of his disciple days, but to 
present just such an epistle as this one, in a certain dependence upon 
his literary predecessor. The success of the great missionary would 
have had its influence upon the apostle who delighted in vigorous 
action. However ingenious the theory that Harnack presents may 
be, it has at this moment, and, until it finds some more substantial sup- 
port in historical documents, it will continue to have, less value and 
vastly less scientific probability than the theory that the statement of 
tradition is right. It is unscientific to give up a tradition that is not 
positive nonsense (and Harnack’s position toward the genuineness 
shows that that supposition is not nonsense) before we have a theory 
that has at least as good support in history and that offers fewer difh- 
culties, leaves less to be explained. 

Harnack takes up the second epistle of Peter in connection with 
the epistle of Jude, and that is precisely right, for few will dispute that 
2 Peter is certainly dependent upon Jude. As for the letter of Jude, 
Harnack insists that it does not pretend to be from the brother of 
Jesus, and that we cannot comprehend how the brother of Jesus, ‘the 
quite obscure brother of the Lord,” as he elsewhere names him, could 
have written vss. 17 and 18. Others will say that there is no diffi- 
culty in supposing that an “ obscure brother of the Lord ” should have 
spoken thus of the apostles, the twelve apostles. Let that question 
rest, and we find that Harnack is of the opinion that this letter was 
written by someone, probably not even named Jude, between roo and 
130, and was afterward embellished with the allusions to Jude, although 
he admits that the author may have borne the name in question, and 
may even have been the brother of some James or other, without con- 
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nection with the Jerusalemitic James. As for the second epistle of 
Peter, it is unquestionably a forgery, and probably dates between 150 
and 175. In this judgment it is not hard to follow the author. This 
letter is without doubt a lame follower of the epistle of Jude. Still it 
would perhaps be wiser in consideration of the naive character of the 
letter to set the date somewhat farther back, and to say 130, or even 
120, instead of 150, as the point at which it may have first seen the light. 

The epistle to the Hebrews is to be dated, with fair presumption, 
65-95, and Harnack regards it as probable that it was written by 
Barnabas, and that it was addressed to the Roman church. The pas- 
toral epistles began with certain letters, or fragments of letters, written 
by Paul in the years 59-64, and were wrought over and enlarged in the 
years go-110. As for the epistle of James, it probably was not written 
earlier than 120-40, and, if it is a letter at all, it did not bear the 
name of James until toward the end of the second century. To the 
date and authorship of Hebrews there is little to be objected, but as to 
the pastoral epistles, the best part is the recognition of real Pauline 
components, and it will be the task of further scholars to vindicate to 
the apostle more and more of the contents, if it be possible, as Harnack 
thinks, to secure time for them in the life of Paul. Touching the 
epistle of James, it is enough to say that we do not know very much 
about it, that the guesses of Harnack are manifold enough to permit of 
almost anything in the way of authorship, and that, where there are 
such intricate and doubtful conditions and relations, it is as well to stay 
by the tradition, under all the doubts, as to float away into a sea of 
the wildest uncertainty. We may pass over what Harnack says about 
the Acts of Paul and the Acts of Paul and Thecla, and the spurious let- 
ter of Paul to the Corinthians as an answer to their letter to him, for 
the whole discussion is revolutionized by the discovery of the Coptic 
Acts in the manuscript, now at Heidelberg, that Carl Schmidt, Harnack’s 
pupil, is to publish in a sumptuous edition. The letter to Diognetus is 
from the end of the second century, or rather from the beginning of 
the third, and the Oratio ad Grecos is probably from the years 180— 
240. Passing over various of the less interesting writings, we must 
name the Old-Roman Baptismal Formula, which was certainly in exist- 
ence, in the form in which we have it, at the beginning of the third 
century. After a discussion of the many formulas current in early 
days, and of the creeds of the earliest times, with only two instead of 
three parts, Harnack comes to the conclusion that this Roman creed 
arose about the year14o. On pp. 533-41 he offers a few meager notes 
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touching all manner of Gnostic persons and writings. The Acts of 
Peter seems to be from the middle of the third century. A very impor- 
tant department of the literature of the early church refers to the use 
of Jewish writings by Christians, and therefore Harnack, basing his 
remarks upon the summary of such Christian-Jewish material given in 
the first volume of his present work, pp. 845-65, fills about thirty 
pages (pp. 560-89) with the latest notes upon the books in question. 

We now come at last to the most weighty of all the paragraphs of 
the book, and to the one which is at the same time the most difficult, 
namely the treatment of the various questions that attach to the 
numerous gospels, the known and the unknown, that is to say, those 
no longer in existence, so far as we know. Harnack counts twenty in 
all, although only thirteen of them are now within reach, at least far 
enough for us to have an idea of what they really are. Three of these 
thirteen are, however, not so well known that we can speak very surely 
about them. Here we may begin with the names and say that the 
gospel of James in its present shape appears to be of the fourth cen- 
tury, and that the Acts of Pilate or the gospel of Nicodemus proceeds 
from the same century. The gospel of the Egyptians is, on the con- 
trary, an old book, not later than 130 and possibly from the first cen- 
tury. The gospel of Peter dates between 110 and 130 and is not by 
any means so valuable as the gospel of the Egyptians. The Ebionite 
gospel, or the gospel of the twelve apostles, is a tertiary piece of work 
from the boundary between the second and the third century. These 
dates will suffice for al] these outlying gospels of various name and 
habitation, and we must now apply ourselves in earnest to the five 
remaining gospels, namely, the gospel of the Hebrews and the four 
canonical gospels. 

First of all I should like to express my personal satisfaction at the 
circumstance that only one gospel can in any way approach so near to 
our canonical four. This is a confirmation of my opinion that the 
‘“‘many” gospels that are referred to by Luke in his introduction were, 
on the one hand, probably not in the least in any full sense of the 
word “ gospels,” and, on the other hand, that the word “‘ many” is not 
by any means to be understood to show that there were a hundred or 
fifty or even twenty gospels in currency at that time, but that half a 
dozen books fully suffice to answer to the claims of these “many.” 
Who tells us of the gospel of the Hebrews? The Stichometry of 
Nicephorus is based on alist of the fifth or sixth century which con- 
tained the gospel according to the Hebrews as a disputed book and 
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said that it was of 2,200 oriyo. Theodoret is not worth mentioning, 
because he is not independent of the earlier writers, and Epiphanius’s 
testimony does not seem to be either original or exact. The great 
witness is Jerome, who saw this gospel in the hands of the non-Gnostic 
Jewish Christians as well as in the library at Ceesarea, and who received 
a copy at Beroea and translated it at Bethlehem into Greek and Latin. 
Seven times he calls it the “ gospel according to the Hebrews,” twice 
he calls it the “gospel of the Hebrews,” thrice he says that it was 
written in Hebrew letters, once he says that it was composed in the 
Chaldee and Syriac language, eight times he says that the Nazarenes 
(once he adds the Ebionites) used it, and finally he declares roundly 
five times that it was the Hebrew original of the canonical Matthew. 
As for this last point it looks as if Jerome wished to boast of having 
the Hebrew original of Matthew and of being able to read it, although 
he can scarcely have failed to see that it was by no means exactly like 
the canonical Matthew. Perhaps he felt a certain hesitation lest he 
should bring the traditional number of the gospels, namely “ four,” 
into discredit. Harnack insists upon it that this gospel had been trans- 
lated into Greek long before Jerome, since we find it cited by Origen 
as if it were only a Greek book, and Clement of Alexandria gives a 
nice Greek reading from it; and Harnack further supposes that both 
the gospel according to the Hebrews and the gospel according to the 
Egyptians were in honor in Egypt long before the four gospels came 
and took the superior place in the esteem of the church. Hegesippus 
does not necessarily testify to the Greek form of this gospel, but we 
find in Ignatius a quotation that both Jerome and Origen declare to 
be from the gospel according to the Hebrews, and we meet with fur- 
ther quotations in the preaching of Peter and in the Acts of Paul, all 
of which rather point to a Greek text of the gospel. If then this 
gospel cannot have been written /a/er than the year 100, how ear/y can 
it have been written ? The statements of Jerome, and the actual con- 
tents of the fragments which we have, show that it was most like the 
gospel of Matthew, and yet it is clear from the researches of Theodor 
Zahn that it is independent of all the four gospels. Nothing then in 
these determinations prevents the gospel from having been written in 
the sixties of the first century. This gospel, like Mark, had no account 
of the birth of Jesus, its introduction to the baptism is the most 
ancient in its cast that we have, and the other differences between it 
and the four gospels tend, for the most part, so far as they are not 
unimportant, to show that it is very old, and even in some points older 
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than the canonical gospels. It has no special connection with the 
Johannean gospel, for the appearance of Jesus on Easter day is found 
not only in John, but also in Luke. Turning now to the canonical 
gospels, Harnack recurs to his previous statement putting Luke down 
for the years between 78 and 93, and proceeds to date the gospel 
according to Mark between 65 and 85, insisting upon it that this 
gospel is not necessarily to be placed after the fall of Jerusalem. 
Hereupon he finds that the years 70-75 fit best for the gospel according 
to Matthew. This date gives then a reason for closing off the pre- 
viously mentioned chances for the gospels of Mark, and of the 
Hebrews in so far as Mark, one of the sources of Matthew, must have 
Originated between 65 and 70, and the gospel of the Hebrews must 
rather be moved toward the earlier part of the years set for it, that is 
to say, nearer the year 65. 

When and where did the Johannean writings arise? When were 
the four gospels united into one book, and when did the church 
receive this book as authoritative ? MHarnack says that Irenzus must 
be ruled out as a witness for the Johannean question, because he seems 
to have confounded what Polycarp said about another John with the 
twelve-apostle John; for my part I do not think that the conclusion 
is a necessary one. Papias, however, Harnack goes on to say, wrote 
forty or fifty years before Irenzus, and he has preserved for us a num- 
ber of the sayings of the presbyters in Asia Minor who were pupils of 
the John who was a disciple of the Lord. All of these, that is to say, 
both Papias and the presbyters, knew and valued the Apocalypse and 
the fourth gospel. That sets a firm point for the existence of these 
books, for they cannot have been later than about 110. After a long 
discussion touching Papias, Harnack comes to the conclusion that he 
was acquainted with the Apocalypse and the Johannean gospel and 
the three epistles, but that it is quite impossible to say to which of the 
two Johns, the presbyter or the twelve-apostle, he attributed the Apoc- 
alypse and the gospel. As for the Alogi, they were good, not hereti- 
cal, Christians, and they used the synoptic gospels and rejected the 
gospel of John. We know very little else about them. Finally, after 
weighing all the evidence, Harnack comes to the conclusion that the 
fourth gospel was written by a presbyter John who was a very close 
pupil of the twelve-apostle John. For my part, I draw here a conclu- 
sion like the one above, namely, that nothing absolutely prevents us 
from holding to the authorship of John the apostle. Were the gospel 
from an intimate pupil of his, and written either just before or shortly 
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after his death, it would still be a most valuable gospel and not a whit 
less reliable than those of Mark and Luke, let alone the totally anony- 
mous Matthew. But no one of the arguments against John the apostle 
is of a compelling character, nor is any one of those for his pupil's 
authorship. 

There remains the question as to the collection of the four gospels 
into one book, and their reception as authoritative. Harnack urges 
the argument that only one gospel was to be expected and not four. 
The origin of religions is, however, so little governed by unalterable 
rules that we are not in a position to say that only one gospel was 
to be expected. The parallels for gospels are not such as to prevent 
two, four, or a dozen gospels. At the same time, it might perhaps be 
expected that any given single church would have contented itself 
with the first gospel that it received and would, in its attachment to 
that, have neglected or rejected all later comers. But then we know, 
aside from the unimpeached testimony of Luke in the first century, 
that in the second century various other books with the name of gospel 
were in existence, more than one in one place, so that no stress is to 
be placed on the expectation of but a single gospel. 

Harnack agrees with Zahn’s translation, or rather paraphrase, of 
evayyeAov xara Mdpxov as meaning: ‘‘ The ome gospel according to the 
representation of Mark;”’ that is to say: There is but one “glad 
tidings,’’ which each presents in his own way, and here is Mark’s pres- 
‘entation of it. Observing that the other old gospels that we have 
glanced at were called “according to the Hebrews” and “ according to 
the Zgypttans,” and that, on the contrary, these four have the same 
preposition xara, but joined to the names of single persons, Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, Harnack thinks that this points to a hidden 
previous common history of these gospels. I reply again: It may be 
so, but it is not necessarily so. Two gospels, “according to the 
Hebrews” and “according tothe Egyptians,” do not at all compel the 
naming of all other gospels according to recipients and not according 
to authors. And it may be that the xara in the case of the plurals 
‘“‘ Hebrews” and “Egyptians” was only a later substitute for the geni- 
tive, a substitute determined by the fact that the most familiar gospels, 
all four of them, had «ard. In connection with this it may not be 
altogether impertinent to observe that the word xara came to be used 
as a formula and was often carried over unchanged into other lan- 
guages in the titles of the gospels. Enough for the general question. 

One thing is certain, namely, that at the end of the second century 
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the fourfold gospel held exclusive authority in Rome, North Africa, 
Egypt, Gaul, and Asia. This state of affairs reaches certainly in part 
some distance back, for Irenzeus found the four in the year, let us say, 
155 in Asia Minor, hishome. At Rome, about in the year 166 or 168, 
the four gospels do not seem to have been solitary in their authority, 
for Soter used often in his sermons the gospel of the Egyptians. To 
my mind, this use of the gospel of the Egyptians on the part of Soter 
is of no great weight. Precisely how or why Soter came to know, to 
approve of, and to use that gospel, we do not know, but we may be per- 
fectly sure that he at the same time accepted and honored the four 
gospels. It is scarcely halfacentury since English-speaking Christians 
left the aprocrypha of the Old Testament out of their Bibles, and in 
Germany it is not so long as that, and nevertheless there was no 
question about the authority of the other books. The gospel of the 
Egyptians was incomparably superior, in its relative position toward 
the four gospels, to the apocrypha over against the Old Testament, 
and, besides, Soter and his age were totally uncritical. Similar signs 
of the use of other gospels, that is to say, similar signs that the ‘‘four”’ 
gospels did not hold an undisputed sway, are found in Justin Martyr, 
and again, with reference to a previous high valuation of the gospel to 
the Egyptians, in Clement of Alexandria. 

The tone of the statements in the Muratorian fragment, its high 
opinion of John, and its lower opinion of the other gospels, seem to 
point to a source of the “four” gospels in Asia Minor. The presbyters 
whom Papias knew also considered Mark less important. It seems 
possible that the first edition of the “four” gospels, or, inverting the 
statement, the final edition of the “four” gospels, the edition which 
gave them to the world as we now have them, really arose in Asia 
Minor. All the signs, meager though they may be, point thither. The 
editors cut off the end of Mark, probably because they thought that 
no gospel was to be countenanced that did not say that the risen Jesus 
first appeared to his followers at Jerusalem and on the third day. This 
lost close of Mark can be approximately reconstructed from Mark 
16:1 ff., from the gospel of Peter, and from the twenty-first chapter of 
John (which originally gave the frs¢ appearance of the risen Jesus). 
Since Mr. Conybeare discovered the name of Aristion prefaced in an 
Armenian manuscript to the common close of Mark (Mark 16:9-20), 
it appears to be quite possible that the editorial work, on the occasion 
of the publication of the four gospels, was done by the said presbyter 
Aristion. 
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Thus in a desultory way, with occasional notes of dissent, I have 
tried to give an idea of the vast stores of learning contained in Harnack’s 
book. No true scholar will look at such a book with careless eyes. 
But no true scholar will look at it with worshiping eyes. We are all 
too much inclined to see questions “settled.” We should like for each 
realm of knowledge a special pope with infallible powers to determine 
all mooted questions, unless indeed we could get one pope who would 
serve for all departments. Harnack has not the least desire to be the 
pope for researches in church history; this is clear from every part 
of his book. He weighs all the evidence for and against each theory. 
He catches eagerly at every new scrap of evidence dug out by anyone 
from anywhere. He accepts at once for consideration every new 
suggestion for a solution. And after all, he records— not the “ final” 
result, but—the present ‘result of all theories, all evidence, and all 
suggestions. No one is happier than Harnack if the next day new 
evidence changes the decision of yesterday and makes some other con- 
clusion probable or, still better, certain. 

Should anyone be distressed because some of Harnack’s decisions 
as to books of the New Testament do not coincide with the traditional 
suppositions as to origin, date, or authorship? Not in the least. We 
wish to know all that is knowable about the New Testament, and we 
are greatly indebted to Harnack for telling us as fairly and as well as 
he can what to his mind now appears to be the proper decision touch- 
ing these questions. But if we are not satisfied with what he says, the 
remedy lies for us in our own work upon the given questions, and here 
we find that his book offers an excellent guide. Between this volume 
with the chronology and the preceding volume with the separate 
accounts of all that has thus far been done in this department in 
reference to single writings, it is possible for a scholar to put himself 
by industry in possession of all the information necessary for the 
decision of any given question. It would be a grand thing if our 
teachers in church history would take up with their pupils, in their 
seminary class-work or in small special classes, the points touching 
which Harnack is undecided, and then ransack all the works attainable 
to see whether some further evidence could not be won. Even if such 
exercises did not bring forth new and astounding results, they would 
be sure to work as did the search of the sons for treasure in the 
paternal field; the crops, in this case the fruit in historical lore and 
new skill won, would be huge ones. 

Seeing that this volume, the first volume of the second part of this 
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great work, excites such admiration and enthusiasm, everybody will be 
eager for the succeeding volume. Alas, it will not come soon. The 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin, of which Harnack is a member, desires 
that it, too, have a historical genius to recount its deeds and honors. 
It therefore appointed Harnack to write its history. In the interval, 
since the completion of the volume we have considered, he has written 
a large part of his academical history, but there is still much to be done, 
and a year will probably pass by before he can return to his “ Litera- 
ture.” There is one thing; the work upon the history of the Academy 
at Berlin will do much to freshen, to broaden, and to invigorate Har- 
nack’s mind. His genius is many-sided—he is, for example, no mean 
mathematical scholar; and the exact dealing with the many great minds 
of the academy and with the results of their work will add greatly to 
the keenness and to the mental reach of the author. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES. 


THE POLITARCHS. 


It is a fact well known to New Testament scholars that the word 
worapxys found in Acts 17:6, 8 does not occur elsewhere in extant 
Greek literature, and has its only other vouchers in inscriptions. 
Grimm’s Lexicon of New Testament Greek refers to the inscription 
No. 1967 in Boeckh’s Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum. Professor 
Thayer adds reference to Boeckh’s note and to Tischendorf, Prolego- 
mena, p. 86, note”. The note of Professor Gregory in Tischendorf 
reads as follows: “Vide de forma zoAerapyys Duchesne et Bayet, 
Mission au Mont Athos in libro Archives des missions scientifiques, iii, 3, 
Parisiis a. 1876, p. 204 seqq. Inscriptionibus quattuor antea notis, in 
quibus bis zoAr. bis woAar. habetur, addunt vv. cll. unam novam cum 
forma woAear. Praterea invenies formam moAderixov apud Boeckhium, 
Corp. inscr. Gr., vol. 1, p. 769, imscr. 1586, 1. 29.” In his Acta 
Apostolorum Blass says (p. 186): “‘wodurdpyas Thessalonice rebus pre- 
fuisse docent inscriptiones, C. 7. Gr. 1967, Duchesne, Archives des 
misstons, s. III. t. III. p. 204 sqq. in quibus vel sex vel quinque vel 
duo nominantur; it. in Macedoniz oppidis ut Letze (Duch., 4 «., 
Dittenberger, Sy//oge, nr. 247).” 

The purpose of this paper is to render more accessible to New 
Testament students than they now are these inscriptions— both those 
referred to above and some others of more recent discovery. The 
peculiar interest which these inscriptions have for New Testament 
scholars, as furnishing the only vouchers for the use of the word out- 
side of Acts 17:6, 8, the curious history of the one best known, the 
fact that books still in common use by students of the New Testament 
refer to this one as if it were the only voucher outside of Acts 17:6, 8 
for the word wodirdpxys,” and in some instances deduce erroneous 

* To mention only recent works, Wendt, in his edition of Meyer on Acts (1888), 
refers only to Borckn, C. J. Gr., No. 1967, with the added remark: “ Bei AZneas 
Tact. 26 findet sich roNrapxos, im Classischen sonst roNlapxos.” In the second volume 
on Acts, in the Zxpostior's Bible, 1892, Mr. Stokes says (p. 300) that the inscription 
contained in Boeckh and the one found at Monastir contain the only instances of the 
word that have been discovered outside the passage in Acts. In his recent volume on 
St. Paul, the Roman Citizen and Traveller, Professor Ramsay speaks of the word 
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conclusions from the incorrect form in which this inscription appears 
in Boeckh, seem to justify the attempt to make a collection as nearly 
complete as may be of the inscriptions now known which contain 
either the noun zoXutdpxys or the verb wod:tapyéew. The writer does 
not claim that the collection is even now complete, but he has availed 
himself of all sources accessible to him in the effort to make it so. In 
the attempt to obtain a correct text of the inscriptions, and in the addi- 
tion of the bibliographical and chronological notes, free use has been 
made especially of the work of Duchesne referred to above in the 
quotations from Gregory and Blass, and for the history of the tran- 
scription of the famous inscription, Boeckh, C. /. Gr., 1967, of the 
article by W. S. W. Vaux referred to on p. 603. The recent work 
of Dimitsas, H MAKEAONIA tzo Mapyapirov T’. Anpiroa, 2 vols., Athens, 
1896, was published when the major portion of this paper was already 
written. It has been drawn upon both for further data about inscrip- 
tions already known and for the addition of those of which it gave me 
my first information. It will be observed that it contains nearly all 
the inscriptions here referred to. I am also indebted to Dr. J. H. 
Mordtmann, German consul at Thessalonica, for valuable suggestions 
made in writing, notably in respect to inscriptions V and XVI. A 
full list of the works (other than the familiar lexicons, etc.) on which 
the present article is based is given at the end of it. 


I. 


The first inscription to be considered, though not the oldest or 
intrinsically most important, was the earliest to be observed and is the 
best-known of all those that contain the word wodirdpxys or wokttapxéw. 
It is from the inside of the arch which till 1876 spanned the Via 
Egnatia at its western entrance to the city of Thessalonica. This 
arch was known in the city as the Vardar gate. 


woktrdpxns as the curious and rare title “given to the supreme boerd of magistrates 
at Thessalonica, as is proved by an inscription.” I have been unable to find any book 
on Acts or the life of Paul which states the facts quite fully and correctly. 

The passage containing woAlrapyxos, referred to by Wendt, is as follows: Afneas 
Tacticus, Commentarius de toleranda obsidione 26, reads: dwodéxovrar 8¢ reves réde- 
érayyedouévwy rivdy, xal xedevévrwy Tov rorlrapxoy, Edy uh OAn wepwdedtery 5a Pb8or 
Tia A dppworlay, Géd\7 dé eldévar Toy uh GuArAdooorvra Kal éxdorny gvdraxhy, TAhde woreiv 
xp. The three instances of roNlapxos cited by Liddell and Scott are these: Pind. 
Nem. vii. 125, é@ wey woNlapxoy evwrtuyw wdrpg. Eur. Rhes. vs. 381. oxtduvov tOpepas 
woNlapxov i8eiv. Dio Cass. 40. 46. odxouv 088’ Uxaros ore orparmyds otre wodlapxés 
tls opas ScedéEaro, adn’ Avapxroa Kard Tolro wayredds of ‘Pwuato ra xpGra toi Erous 
éyévovro. 
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WOAEITAPXOYNTON:-SQSINATPOY TOY KA[EO 
MATPAS KAI-AOYKIOY-MNONTIOY ZEKOYNAO[Y 
YIOY-AYAOY:-AOYIOY:- SABEINOY AHMHTPIOY: TOY 
®AYSTOY-AHMHTPIOY TOY NEIKOTOAEO®S ZOQIAOY 
TOY TWAPMENIONOS TOY KAI MENISKOYTAIOY - ATIAAHIO/Y 
TMOTEITOY - TAMIOY -: THS - TOAEOS - TAYPOY :- TOY - AMMIAS 

TOY KAI PHTAOYTYMNAZIAPXOYNTOS TAYPOY TOY TAYPO[Y 

TOY KAI PHTAOY 


The earliest transcription of it known to us is that of Bimardus; 
he furnished a copy to Muratori, who published it in his ovus The- 
saurus Inscriptionum, Milan, 1740, Vol. II, p. dxcv. In this tran- 
scription the third line is made to read 

Tov PAaoviov aBeivov Anuytpiov rov 

In 1752 Pococke published in his /wscriptiones Antique Grace et 
Latina, p. 48, a transcription of it independent of that given by 
Muratori. He read the first three lines as follows: 

TMOAHTAPXOYNTOYI SOSIMATPOY K(az) 
TIATPAS KAI AOYKIOY IIONTIOY ZEKOYNAO(v) 
YIOY AYAOY AOYIOY ZSABEINOY AHMHTPIOY T 


The remaining lines contain variations from the true text as now 
recovered not less surprising than those of these lines. 
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In his Journal of a Voyage up the Mediterranean, published at 
London in 1826, Rev. Charles Swan gives a copy of the inscription 
more nearly correct than either that of Muratori or that of Pococke. 

Cousinéry, Voyage dans la Macédotne, Paris, 1831, Vol. I, p. 127, 
copied it even more accurately, closely approaching a perfect tran- 
scription. He expressed the opinion that the inscription belongs to 
the early period of the Roman empire, and most probably refers to 
the triumph of Octavius and Antony after the battle of Philippi. 

In his Corpus [nscriptionum Grecarum, Vol. II of which appeared in 
1833, Boeckh made no use of these later and, as now appears, more 
correct copies, but fell back upon Bimardus and Pococke, reproducing 
the inscription (No. 1967) in uncial type as follows : 


TOAEITAPXOYNTON SOSIMATPOY TOY KAEO 
TIATPAS KAI AOYKIOY ITIONTIOY SEKOYNAOY 
TOY AYAOY ®AAOYIOY ZABEINOY AHMHTPIOY TO 
Y SAYSTOY AHMHTPIOY TOY NEIKOINOAEOS ZO 
IAOY TOY ITIAPMENIONO® TOY KAI MENISKOY TAIOY ATIAAHIOY 
IIOTEITOY TAMIOY THS MOAEQS TAYPOY TOY AMMIAS 
TOY KAI PHTAOY 'YMNASIAPXOYNTOS TAYPOY TOY AY 
I TOY KAI PHrAOY 


To this he adds the note: ‘“ Formam tituli dedi ex Pocockio, qui in 
hac re satis fidus esse solet, sed lectiones ex Bimardo, ubi contrarium 
non noto.” He then prints the inscription in common type as follows : 


TloXatapxovvrwv Swourdrpov tod KAeordrpas Kai 
Aovxiov Tovriov Sexovvdou 

[IE ov[ BAd Jou PAaoviov ZaBeivov 

Anpytpiov tov Pavorou 

Anpntpiov tov NixordXews 

Zwidov tov Tappevi[ w|vos rod Kat Mevioxov 

Taiov ‘AytAAniov Horeirov 

Taptov ts wéAews Tavpov tod ’Appias tod Kai ‘PyyAov 
yupvaciapxodvros Tavpou rod 'A[ up |ias rod Kat ‘PyyAov 


Concerning the form ®Aaowov and the date of the inscription he 
remarks: “Ex corrupto Pocockii exemplo Flavii Sabini nomen inte- 
gravi. Titulus non antiquior Vespasiano videtur, ex cujus familia 
denominatus Flavius Sabinus.” The text which Boeckh thus obtained 
and which he contributed to make the standard text is now seen to 
include errors from each of those from whom he derived his material 
and from his own conjectural restorations. Particularly unhappy was 
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the erroneous introduction of the name TovBAiov BAaoviov on which 
Boeckh himself and after him others based an argument for the date 
of the inscription, maintaining that it could not be earlier than the 
Flavian empeyvors, hence not before 69 A. D. 

In 1835 Leake, who had visited Thessalonica in 1806, published 
at London his Zravels in Northern Greece, in which (Vol. III, p. 236) 
he gives a description of the arch, followed by a copy of the inscrip- 
tion which is in entire agreement with what is now accepted as the 
true text, save in the substitution of o for oin the word méAeos, and 
in a single false accent, the latter, of course, not a matter of tran- 
scription. 

In the Addenda et Corrigenda to his Corpus, issued without separate 
date, but evidently not earlier than 1835, referring to the transcription 
by Swan and Leake, Boeckh says: “ Swanius, vs. 3 init., habet YIOY- 
AYAOYAO.- YIOY, fere ut Pocockius; et Leakius quoque diserte: 
viod, AvAov ’Aoviov XaBeivov. Cuz quum ita sint video jam et ipse esse 
tantum sex politarchas, nec primo reliquos ut putabam particula xai 
interposita additos esse, sed primi nomen esse hoc: 2wourdrpov tov Kieo- 
matpas xat Aovxiov Llovriov Sexovvdov viod secundum vero nomen esse hoc: 
Avdov ’Aoviov SaBeivov.”? Despite this retraction on Boeckh’s part of his 
former opinion that the inscription contains the names of seven poli- 
tarchs and that one of them was a Publius Flavius Sabinus, both 
Conybeare and Howson, and Lewin follow the opinion expressed by 
Boeckh in the body of his work, on the basis of Pococke and Bimardus 
only ; and even Heuzey in his Misston archéologique de Macédoine, pub- 
lished at Paris in 1876, more than forty years after the true text, so 
far as this matter is concerned, had been given by Cousinéry, Swan, 
Leake, and Boeckh’s Corrigenda, refers to the inscription as containing 
the name of Flavius (“ ... . magistrats en charge, dont l’un porte 
les noms de P. Flavius Sabinus, appartenant justement 4 la famille de 
Vespasien,” p. 272). 

Still another transcription of it, correct save in one letter (o being 
substituted for w in Tappeviwvos), was given by Le Bas in his Voyage 
archéologique, Partie III, section vii, No. 1357. 

Yet it was not till 1866, thirty years after Leake had in fact given 
substantially the true text, that all room for difference of opinion was 


#In Vaux’s report of Boeckh’s statement he omits the words vio... . ’Aovlov, 
which constitute just one line in Boeckh, and (on the basis of this erroneous transcrip- 
tion of Boeckh?) wrongly attributes to him the retention of the name Publius Flavius 
in the text. 
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taken away. In that year Rev. David Morton, of Harleston rectory, 
Northamptonshire, England, obtained through Mr. Richard Wilkinson, 
British consul at Thessalonica, a photograph of the inscription 2 sz 
in the arch then still standing. This photograph Mr. Morton placed 
in the hands of W. S. W. Vaux, M.A., honorary secretary of the Royal 
Society of Literature, who published a full account of it with a wood- 
cut made from the photograph in the article mentioned above.2 The 
facsimile published in the present article was produced from a 
photograph obtained from England,‘ and probably made from the 
same negative from which the one used by Mr. Vaux was produced. 
In 1876, under the name of civic improvement, the arch was torn 
down. Through the efforts of Rev. Peter Crosbie, a Scotch minister 
then and now resident in the city, seconded by Mr. Blunt, at that 
time British consul, the stone which contained the inscription, with the 
exception of five letters,5 was rescued, and, being removed first to the 
British consulate, was afterward conveyed to the British Museum, 
where it now is.° 

On the basis of Le Bas and Vaux, the inscription was reproduced 


3**Ona Greek Inscription from Thessalonica,” Zramsactions of the Royal Soctety 
of Literature, Second Series, Vol. VIII (1866), pp. 525 ff. 

4¥For the use of this photograph I am indebted to the courtesy of my colleague, 
Professor I. M. Price, Ph.D. From it was also produced the facsimile published in 
the Biblical World, July, 1896, p. 15. The reading Xw)ov in |. 4, defended in that 
article, is, 1 am now persuaded, incorrect. 

5 The five viz. which are underlined in the printed copy on p. 600. These, it will 
be observed, were not on the same stone with the rest. 

Under date of April 24, 1878, Rev. David Morton, above referred to, wrote a 
letter — published in the Worthampton Herald (England) — in which, after referring 
to a previous communication of his to the same paper, dated July 24, 1866, and men- 
tioning that he had in 1866 obtained from Thessalonica and furnished Mr. Vaux the 
photograph of the inscription on which the latter based his article, he transcribes the 
following letter of Mr. Barker, acting British consul at Thessalonica, dated Salonica, 
December 26, 1877: “The marble slab, of which you enclosed a photograph, was 
saved from destruction by the Rev. Peter Crosbie, missionary to the Jews in this city; 
the adjoining slab you mention, with the five letters on it, was also rescued, and placed 
behind the other slab at a distance from the arch, which was being demolished. It 
happened very unfortunately that the late consul here, Mr. Blunt, sent men to bring 
the slab to his house, not knowing the existence of the long piece behind it. Mr. 
Crosbie was absent, and the piece was lost, carried away with the other materials to 
build a quay. As soon as the loss was discovered much search was made to no pur- 
pose, and there is now not the least chance of its being recovered, -ecause it was a 
long, narrow piece and must have been used in making the quay, and is under 
water.” Ina private letter of December 8, 1896, Mr. Crosbie himself tells the story 
of the rescue of the inscription in language similar to that of Mr. Barker. 
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by M. Duchesne in the Archives des missions scientifiques et littéraires, 
Série III, Vol. III, pp. 204 f., Paris, 1876. 

From the marble itself it has also been published by C. T. 
Newton, Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum, Part I, 
London, 1883, chap. ii, No. cLxx1. It is likewise included by C. G. 
Curtis in his article, “’Eatypadat év Maxedovia. ovAAeyetoa,”’ published in 
1886, in the Proceedings of the Constantinople Syllogos, ‘O év Kwvorav- 
rivovrdAe ‘EAAnvixes PiroAcyixds IZvAAoyos, wapdpryya tov IZ’ romov, pp. 
153-68; and finally by Dimitsas in his MAKEAONIA, p. 422, inscr. 364 
(Athens, 1896). 

For some remarks on the date of this inscription, see under inscr. III. 


19 


Booa 

dl y ]@vraros 
Aaropias érdno[ev eis Tov : 

Kaicapos va[dov ? 
éxi tepéws kat dywr[obérov ai- 
toxparopos Kaical pos @eot 
viod XeBacro[d . 
ws tod NexoroA[ ews tepéws ? 
be rav Gedy Sa[dexa. .. . 
mov’ ‘Pwuns 8é «lai YeBacrod 
Euepyerav’ Necx[oroAews Tod 
Tlapapovov 

TloAaral pyovvrwy 
Avoyévovs tof d 
KXéwvos rov If... . 
Zora trou KoXY .... 
EiAdvipov rou... . 
Ipwroyévous | rod 
TOU Kat mpoorar| ov 
Tov épyov’ tapy[tov TAS TOAEWS 
Ldowvos r[ od 

“Apxit éx[ rovos 
Avovvaio[v Tot . . . 


7In the inscription the first four lines and the last line were in larger characters 
than the rest. 
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This inscription is one of three Thessalonica inscriptions given by 
M. Duchesne in the Archives des missions sc. et litt., pp. 207 £., as not 
previously published. Its size and location are thus described by him: 
‘Fragment de stéle o”.70 sur o”.25 dans les démolitions de la porte 
Kalamari.” The stone is now apparently irrevocably lost. The Kala- 
mari gate was torn down at the same time as the arch which bore our 
inscription No. I, and the material used, Mr. Crosbie states, for the 
construction of the submarine wall. In a letter from Dr. Mordtmann, 
written in December, 1896, he says: ‘I know perfectly well the inscrip- 
tion given by Bayet-Duchesne. I remember that in time I made 
researches to find it, as the reading given by the French archezolo- 
gists is not very satisfactory, but it seems that the stone has been lost, 
at least I could never find it; it may have been employed, as so many 
other stones, in the works of the mole. At Constantinople it does not 
exist.” The inscription is reprinted from Duchesne in Dimitsas, p. 
427, No. 376. 

The text here given is Duchesne’s and includes in brackets his 
conjectural restorations. Respecting some of these restorations he 
expresses considerable doubt himself.* But these doubts do not affect 
the value of the inscription for our immediate purpose. It is clear 
that in this inscription, concerning whose relation to Thessalonica 
there seems to be no doubt, and which is definitely assigned by its own 
text to the reign of Augustus, the politarchs are five in number. We 
shall have occasion to make further use of this fact after we have 
examined the next inscription. 


III. 
[trép owrnpias 
. avrox|paropos Kaicapos Tir[o]lv Aidé[ov] "Adpr- 
avov ‘Ayrwyleivov SeBacrov EioeBovs Swryjpos Kat 
aiwviov Sialyovns cat M. AipyAlov Oijpov Kaicapos 
Kat Tov otxov| tov SeBactav Kat iepas ouveAnrov Kat 
Sypov ‘Pup jatwy, eidevar émcredeoOnooueva Kvvipyia 
kat povopulaxias uépas tpioiv éx daPyxadv “Epevvi- 
as... . jas ‘Iowavis, xara Ta yevoueva Sxd THs Kpatio- 
rns Bovd ]ijs xal rod Sypov Yydiopuara, da rav zepl 
TiBéptov] KAavdiov Kpioroy rév dpxtepéa Todecrapx- 
8 Mordtmann suggests the following restoration of ll. 10, 11: ‘Pwyys 5¢ x[at 


ouyKkAhrou ‘Pwyalwy evepyerdr, etc. (cf No. V). In]. 21 he would read: dpxcrexrovy- 
ros, asin V. 
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owrwv | "Aroddoddpov, Meppiov, Kparépov, ‘Povdov 

. ov, Mdpxov rov Aropydovs. “Apferat 5¢ ra xuvy- 
yia Kai] povowaxias ty wpd % xadavdav dpedtwv, “EAAY- 
ves EJavdixod Sevrépg, rod Ora érous. Edbruyeire. 
"Er |i rovrev zpdrws 4xOn. 


This inscription was first published by Le Bas in his Voyage arché- 
ologique en Gréce et en Asie Mineure, Paris, 1847-77, Partie III, section 
vii, No. 1359. Heuzey, who describes it as ‘“‘encastrée dans une con- 
struction dépendante de la mosquée de Moharem Pacha-Tabak,” 
recopied it and reédited it in his Messton archéologique, Paris, 1876, 
p. 274, No. 112. The copy given above is taken from Heuzey, from 
whom also the text is reproduced by Duchesne® in the Archives des 
missions, p. 205. Hogarth transcribed it in 1887 and published it in 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies of the same year in an article entitled 
“Inscriptions from Salonica.” He found the stone, not in the 
Moharem where Heuzey had seen it, but “in the courtyard of the 
Konak,” and as he says ‘a good deal weather-worn and broken on 
the left side.” He describes the inscription as on a limestone slab 75™ 
high and 45™ broad; inscribed in ay neat letters 25"™ high. His 
transcription of it is as follows: 

"Eri abroxpadrop jos T[¢ Jrov AiAc[ ov] ’ASpi- 
avov Avrwvivov Ei|ceBots Swrpp[o|s Kar 
Mapxov Aidiov Aipy |Aiov Oinjp[o]v Kaicapos 
Kata émrayny THs | lepas cvyKAnTov Kai 
rov Onpov Ta drote |AcoOnodpeva Kuvyyi{ a 
] éx SiabyKwv ‘Epevvi[ ov 
| b16 ris Kpario- 


Tys ] . . 8a roy wepe 
Gpx |tepéa. ToXecrapx| ovvr- 
wv J .. Kparépov “Povdov 
“Apfera b€ Ta kvvy- 
yun ] Ayla ]ouvcwy (?) ‘EXAy . . 
vixds (?) ]. - ()irvxeir(e) 


The differences between this text and that of Heuzey, together with the 
fact that Heuzey found his inscription in the Moharem, and Hogarth 
his in the courtyard of the Konak, lead Dimitsas to treat the two as 
distinct inscriptions, so far at least as to copy Heuzey’s under No. 


9Duchesne, however, reads érirehecOnodyeba in 1. 6, but without comment; so 
that the change is perhaps unintentional. 
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365 (p. 424) and Hogarth’s under No. 369 (p. 429). But he remarks 
(p. 430): “Avry dpota daiveral por Ty mpoavaypadelon in’ dp. 2 (365) av 
mAypn eOnpoolevoey 6 Heuzey . . . . dyerat ris va trobéoy 7 Gre GAAy eoriv 
avtn, ¢xovoa Gpoiay TH rponyoupevy trdbeow, 7 Ott S ALBos exeivos pernvexOy 
éx rod tlapiov Tov Moyxapap rracra eis Td OvorKyTHpLov Kal KATO THY JLETAKOPLCLY 
€OpavoOn To dpiorepov pépos Kat dexdmy.’”’ That the latter is by all weans 
the more probable view, and that we have here simply two copies of 
one inscription, seems clear when we observe that the (right-hand) 
terminations of the lines agree entirely, and indeed that practically 
the only differences in the two texts are in that somewhat more of the 
left side of the stone was lost when Hogarth copied it than when 
Heuzey saw it, and that the two scholars differed somewhat in their 
restoration of the missing parts. Heuzey’s text seems to be at every 
point preferable, unless it be at the beginning, where it is doubtful 
whether either is right. According to Dimitsas, p. 430 (where, by the 
way, he apparently misinterprets Duchesne), P. Papageorgios testifies 
from personal examination that in line 2 (Heuzey’s line 3) the next to 
the last word is clearly owrypias, not Zwrypos. In that case probably 
the inscription should begin with trép, governing this owrypias, instead 
of either éxi or trép owrnpias. 

Besides the mention of the politarchs, this inscription affords us 
further information concerning the political constitution of Thessa- 
lonica by the reference to the dqpyos (cf. Acts 17:5) and the BovAy. 

Like the preceding inscription this one also is dated, and indeed 
even more definitely. It belongs to the reign of Cesar Titus Alius 
Adrianus Antoninus Augustus (Antoninus Pius), and Marcus Aurelius, 
and to the year 289 (of Macedonia), z. ¢.,143 A. D. In this inscrip- 
tion, as in the one front the Vardar gate, now in the British Museum, 
the politarchs are six in number. And this fact suggests the possibil- 
ity of determining approximately the date of this latter inscription. 
Since, according to the Kalamari gate inscription, there were five 
politarchs in the reign of Augustus, and since in 143 A. D. there were 
six, it seems probable that the undated Vardar gate inscription with 
its six politarchs lies on the hither side of the reign of Augustus, or 
at least of that part of it from which the Kalamari gate inscription 
comes.” This, to be sure, is not very definite. But it seems to be the 
most definite evidence that we have. The argument which made it 
subsequent to the year 69 A. D. was based on the supposed occurrence 


*©o Mordtmann, however, says: “I am not quite convinced that six rodirdpxa: are 
mentioned; one could arrange the names so that only five are to be found; for 
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in it of the name Publius Flavius, and fell wholly to the ground when 
the inscription was read correctly and found not to contain this name 
at all. The suggestion that it commemorated the battle of Philippi 
was pure conjecture. The argument from the number of the poli- 
tarchs seems to be of more weight, and to show that the inscription is at 
any rate later than the year 30 B. C., and may be as late as 143 A. D., 
or even later. As long ago as 1835 Leake wrote: ‘‘The monument 
could never have been very magnificent, and appears hardly worthy 
of the time of Antony and Octavius, to which it is attributed by 
Beaujour, who supposes it to have been a triumphal memorial of the 
victory of Philippi. Nor does an inscription below the arch... . 
seem to favour his opinion, as the names are chiefly Roman, which they 
would hardly have been at so early a period” (Zravels in Northern 
Greece, London, 1835, Vol. III, p. 236). Duchesne (p. 211) regards it 
as probably of the Antonine period. 


IV. 


TloXrapxovvrwv 
’"Apirrapxov tov ‘Aptordpxov, Nuxiov rov 
@eodwpov, Hevveod rov Spiov, 
@eodwpov rod ’Evrvxov, Anunt[ piov 
tov ’Avrcyovov, Taptov THs 7[ OAEws 
SriABwvos tot Avovvaodavor| s 
Avovva ddwpos ’AoKxAnmodup{ ov 
76 ypappatopurdxcoy THs 7OAl ews 


This inscription is the most recently discovered of all those from 
Thessalonica. It was found by Dimitsas in the office of the Educa- 
tional Syllogos of Thessalonica, and published for the first time in his 
recent volume on Macedonia, p. 428, inscr. 368. He dates it con- 
jecturally, on the basis of the writing and the character of the names, 
for the early part of the first or second century of the Roman domin- 
ion, that is, apparently between 168 B. C. and the Christian era. In 
form it strongly resembles our No. I. In the number of politarchs, 
five, it agrees with our No. II, which is by its own dating definitely 
assigned to the reign of Augustus. Ifthe general line of reasoning 
adopted concerning the date of No. I is correct, it would tend also to 
instance, so as to make the name of the second politarch: Aulus Avius Sabinus 
Demetrius, son of Faustus.” Such a reading, if established, would yield us the 
chronological conclusion “the other side of Antoninus Pius,” instead of “ this side of 
Augustus.” 
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assign this inscription to about the period indicated by Dimitsas, or at 
least to some time preceding the year 143 A. D. 

The statement of Dimitsas respecting the inscription is as follows: 
“SH émeypagy arn, yeypapmevyn ext pappapivys makes, pcos pev €xovons évos 
pérpou, wAdros 8& 14, viv To zpdrov Syocreverar. Evpov 8’ abri év rq oixig 
rov I. Badeddov, évOa. rd ypadetov rod Direxraidevtixod YvAACyou Weoroado- 
vikys. ‘Ex rivos 5€ pépovs ris wodews peryvexOn ev ravry, Stv Aouvj{Onv ve 
eEaxpBoow. "Ev ravry pvypovetovrar 5 roditdpxat, 5 tapias THs woAcws, 
Avovuaddwpds tis Kai TO ypapparodyAdKioy aris, Omep Kata mpOrov dryvryca. 
évrauba. Tis 8 4 drdGeors airis Kai cis rotav éroxnv dvyKe, Stv Sivaya va 
dpicw. ‘Os é« rod xapaxtipos Guws Tov ypappdrwv Kal TOV Kupiwv dvoudruv, 
aavrwv Maxedovixar, eixdLw Ori mpoidv ore rov a’ H B’ aidvos ris ‘Pwpyaroxpa- 
rias. Avry 8’ éorw y réurrn ervypady, év 7 dvadépovta: Gvopacri al dpxat 
THs WOAEws Ob TOALTApPXat.”” 


V. 


ATIEAAATO 
AIZAPOSISI 
MAIONEYE 

WOAITAPX 

OYMAPKOY 
IY. SIOYMEI 

THS.\ TAA 
XITEKONOYNTO 


In an article by M. l’Abbé Belley entitled “‘Observations sur l’his- 
toire et sur les monuments de la Thessalonique,” published in Azstotre 
des inscriptions, Tom. XX XVIII, p. 125 (1770-72), he says: “On trouve 
encore le nom de Politarche sur les marbres de cette ville: on lit sur 
un fragment le nom d’un Marcus —TloArrdpxov Mdpxov. Cette inscrip- 
tion et plusieurs autres ont été envoyées de Thessalonique en 1746, 
par M. Germain, Consul de France.”’ In 1833, when Boeckh published 
the second volume of his Corpus Jnscripttionum Gracarum, he knew 
of these inscriptions only through Belley’s work. After referring to 
four of them, including the one now under consideration, he adds (p. 
52): ‘“‘Ceteras quattuor desidero; neque ez Parisiis reperiri potuerunt, 
etsi non defuit amicorum cura intentissima.”” M. Duchesne says: 
“J’ajoute qu’ils ne figurent pas dans le catalogue du Louvre édité par 
M. Fréhner.”” Thus the inscription seemed to be wholly lost with the 
exception of the two words preserved by Belley. Germain’s manuscript, 
however, had not, in fact, been destroyed. A scholar of Avignon, 
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Calvet by name, into whose hands it had in some way come, bequeathed 
it to the library of that city, which acquired it in 1810. In 1892 M. 
Labande published a Catalogue sommaire des manuscrits de la bibliothéque 
de la ville d’ Avignon, in which there appears under No. 1377 the fol- 
lowing entry: ‘‘ Germain de Marseille, MSS. sur les antiquités, inscrip- 
tions, médailles, etc., xviii® siécle, Papier, 384 feuillets.” Fol. 281-96 
of this manuscript contain, “Inscriptions prises sur les marbres 
antiques qui se trouvent dans la ville de Salonique, par le Sr. Jean 
Baptiste Germain.” From these pages H. Omont published in the 
Revue archéologique, 1894, pp. 196-214, an article entitled “Inscrip- 
tions grecques de Salonique,”’ in which he has reproduced such infor- 
mation concerning the Thessalonica inscriptions as had not already 
become common property by the investigations of those who have 
visited Thessalonica since Germain’s day. Under No. 38, p. 213, of 
Omont’s article we find the long missing inscription. It has been 
reproduced by Dimitsas in his MAKEAONIA, as No. 738, p. 596. 
Not much, however, can be made out from it except that it evidently 
contained the names of one or more politarchs, and that one of them 
was called Mdpxos. Belley’s reference to it as containing the words 
woditapxov Mdpxov is strictly correct only on the assumption that the 
fourth and fifth lines are nearly or quite complete as they stand. But 
this is scarcely possible in view of the unintelligibility of the pre- 
ceding and following lines as they now are. Letters are certainly 
lost from one side or the other, probably from both. In that case 
the ov at the beginning of 1. 5 is probably not fhe continuation of 
the wodrrapx- of 1. 4, but of some other word. We cannot, therefore, 
say whether we should read sod:rdpyxov, or mroditdpxwr, rodtrapxovvros, 
Or wodttapyowrwy. Nor do we know whether what preceded Mdpxov 
was a part of the name of this Mdpxos, or that of another politarch, or 
whether another name followed that of Mdpxos."* How many politarchs 
Thessalonica had at the date of this inscription we cannot gather 
from it ; nor, indeed, do we know its date. 
** Since the above was written and put in type, Dr. J. H. Mordtmann has kindly 
sent me his restoration of the text, which is as follows: 
éwl dpxuepéws] "AweANE TO... 
Geot Kjaloapos Z[eBacrod cai 
‘Pwuns cat cvyed\frou ‘Pw)ualwy ebe[pyer Gv 
wokirapxov[vrwy 
(probably two names or) rdv wept. . . . |] ov Mdpxov 


Ato] vuclov 
raplov 8é} rijs [wb]A[ews 


a al ams mine ci iM rT. 
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VI.™ 
grovs so: XeBacrod rod xat Bop 
abroxparops TiBepiw Kraviiy 
Kaicap: SeBaore Teppavixw 
dpxtept Snpapyixyns éLovoias 
TO TETApTOV, UraTw drodediypEevep 
TO TéTapToV, avToKpaTopt TO Gydoov 
mwatpt watpidos % woALs TOALTAp- 
XowrTwy 
Neixypadrov Tov @c0da, 
“HpaxAciSov rod Anpyrpiov 
émyseAntov Mevavipov rod 
TeAryetvou 


This inscription was published first by M. Vidal-Lablache in the 
Revue archéologique, 1869, Vol. 20, N.S., p.62. It iswritten on a marble 
slab seen by Lablache in the court of a house in Thessalonica. It 
was also copied by Hogarth, his transcription agreeing substantially 
with that of Lablache, and was published in the article mentioned 
above, Journal of Hellenic Studies, Vol. VIII (1887), p. 360. Hogarth 
found it on the property of M. Bitzo, a dragoman in the employ of 
the British consulate-general, probably in the same place in which 
Lablache saw it.*3 Duchesne copied it from Lablache, publishing it in 
the Archives, p. 206. Dimitsas also publishes it, p. 425, inscr. 366. 
A photograph of it sent by Mr. Crosbie to Dean Stanley is now in the 
British Museum. The copy given above follows Lablache and Duchesne. 

This inscription is of special interest because of its date. It is of 
the year “76 of Augustus, which is also 192,” 2. ¢., in the year 76 
reckoned from the Augustan era, the year 192 reckoned from the 
older Macedonian era, 146 B.C.“ This brings us to the year 46 

72 The numeral characters in the first line are quite differently represented by the 
various copyists, though there seems to be no difference of opinion as to their mean- 
ing. The original reads SEBAZZTQ in the third line, the extra 2 being an engraver's 
error. Hogarth reads drodedevypévy in the fifth line. 

73 Vidal-Lablache thus describes its location: ‘ Sedontgue—Sur une plaque de 
marbre déposée dans la cour de la maison Mpithos dans le quartier grec.” Dimitsas 
writes the name Mair fos. ) 

%4 A similarinstance of double dating is seen in other inscriptions from Thessalonica. 
See, ¢. g., Boeckn, C. J. G., 1970, copied also by LE Bas (Voyage archéologiqgue, Partie 
III, section 7, No. 1 386), and by DUCHESNE, AMission, etc., P- 228, inscr. 37, M. ’IovAcs 
“Eppfjs Iovdla Teprig TD yuvatnt éaurod cal "IovAlg ‘Epuavy +9 Gvyarpl fdocv (p. fdoats) 
drole, €rovs sp, ro0 cat Br. See also DUCHESNE, p. 216, and HEzuZEY, of. ctt., pp. 
274 seg. 
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A. D. as the year of the inscription, into the very midst, therefore, of 
the New Testament period, less than a decade before Paul first came 
to Macedonia. 

Another noteworthy fact about this inscription is that it contains 
the names of but two politarchs, who are, moreover, all that the 
inscription ever contained, and are spoken of as if they constituted 
the full number. Both Duchesne and Hogarth, as well as Dimitsas, 
assume that this inscription belongs to Thessalonica and pertains to 
the Thessalonian politarchs. Were it so, we should have the strange 
fact that in the reign of Augustus Thessalonica had five politarchs, in 
the middle of the second century had six, and yet in the year 46 A. D., 
intermediate between these other two periods, had but two. But, in fact, 
it does not seem to be clear that this is a Thessalonica inscription. To 
be sure, everyone who has copied it has seen it in Thessalonica, and it 
has certainly been there since 1869. But it is entirely evident from 
the statements of all that it is not zz sz#u. It rests on the open veranda 
of the courtyard of a private house. This, together with the fact that 
inscriptions are so often moved from their original position, that this 
one does not contain the name Thessalonica or anything to connect 
it with that city, and the difficulty in the way of assigning it to Thes- 
salonica created by the number of the politarchs mentioned, are enough 
certainly to create a strong suspicion against this assumption. But 
we are not left to mere inference. Under date of December 8, 1896, 
Rev. Peter Crosbie writes me as follows: ‘“‘The slab bearing the 
inscription to which you refer ... . is still in the possession of the 
Bitzo family. Bitzo pére is dead, but Bitzo fils tells me his father 
picked it up among the débris of a dilapidated roadside fountain at a 
village called Apostolo on the site of Pella—distant some 8 hours 
from this place [Thessalonica]—say 24 miles. In all probability it 
belonged to Pella in the days of its decadence.” 

In view of this definite testimony it seems clear that this inscription 
ought not to be included in those which testify to the existence of the 
office of politarch in Thessalonica. One cannot but feel a passing 
regret that an inscription of the year 46 A. D. and now in Thessalo- 

5] owe the clue which followed led to this definite information to Rev. L. C. 
Barnes, D.D., of Pittsburgh. He visited Thessalonica in 1892, made a copy of the 
inscription perfectly identifying the stone with that copied by Lablache and Hogarth. 
This he kindly placed at my disposal, together with a memorandum made in his note- 
book at the time to the effect that Mr. Crosbie told him that the inscription came 


from outside the city. A letter to Mr. Crosbie elicited the more definite information 
given above. 
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nica does not really refer to that city. But if it is so, there are com- 
pensations. In taking it from Thessalonica we add it to those which 
attest the existence of this same office in Macedonia outside of Thes- 
salonica. If Mr. Crosbie’s conjecture is correct that it came from 
Pella, it enables us to say that in the middle of the first century in the 
ancient capital of Macedonia the office of politarch was in existence, 
there being two of these officials, instead of five or six as in Thes- 
salonica. 


VII. 

"Erovs 6’ Kat «’ : Tlavqpov x’ 

Anraiwy ot rodurdpxat, rpoBovrAevoape- 
voy Tov Bovrevtay, erav: “Exel Madapxos “Avios ITo- 
ariov vies, dvyp Kadds Kat dyabds, drocradels Tapias v- 
wd tod Sypov rod ‘Pwpaiwy éxt ra Kata Maxedoviay mpdypa- 
Ta Kal Tov avuTEepov prev xpovov wavrTa Suterédexev 
THv adpxnv mpoiorapevos THY Te KaTa KoLvOY macw Make- 
Scow cvvpepovtwy, wrAciornv Sé mpdvotay rrovovpevos TOY 
Stahepdvrwv Kar’ idiavy rie querépar wore. arovdyns Kal didro- 
rupias ovGey evAcizrwv : ‘ 


dvaypapynva 8& ro Yydiopa Kat Tov orépavov eis 
oryAnv AGivyv Kat TeOjvar THS dyopas év Ta. émhaverruTdtur Tore Wpo- 
vonOevrwv ths Te dvaypapys Tod Whpioparos Kai THs dvalécews THS TTH- 
Ans Ta Te woATapXdyv Kat Tod THs woAEws Tapiov. “Exrexetporov7by 
érous & Kai x, Ilavjpou x’, xat elpéOnoav mpeoBevrai trav BovAevtov 
"Adatos "ASaiov, Avowv Purwrov, ‘"Apwras Aréovs. 


In this inscription, of which we have printed only the beginning 
and the end, omitting thirty-four lines and parts of two others from 
the middle, the word soAcrdpxys, it will be observed, occurs twice. It 
was found at a village called Aivati (‘Ai8drc), four hours north of 
Thessalonica, A squeeze of it was furnished by one Hadji-Thomas 
to Duchesne, who published it first in the Revue archéologique, 1875 
(I), and then, after revision of the text by E. Miller, in the Archives, 
p. 278. It is also printed in Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriphonum Gre- 
carum, Leipzig, 1888, Pars Prior, No. 247, p. 360, and most recently 
by Dimitsas in his MAKEAONIA, p. 566, inscr. 675. Respecting its 
date Duchesne says (p. 286): “Le décret est daté du 20 Panémos de 
’an 29. On connait en Macédoine deux éres, l’une partant de |’an 
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146, l’autre del’an 30 avant Jésus-Christ. Toutes deux commencent 
en octobre, avec le mois Dios. Le 20 Panémos correspond donc au 
commencement de juillet de l’an 117° ou de l’an 1 avant Jésus-Christ. 
Entre ces deux éres, nous devons choisir la premiére: les dates sui- 
vant la seconde sont généralement accompagnées de la mention €ros 
3<Baorod; la paléographie, l’absence du cognomen dans les noms des 
personnages romains, l’ensemble des faits ne laissent d’ailleurs aucune 
incertitude.”’ 

_ This inscription, therefore, shows us the term politarch in use out- 
side of Thessalonica, and before the Christian era. It is the oldest of 
these inscriptions which contains its date within itself. 


VIll. 


ETOYS ZO[T] AAE .. . OY[3] 
TH IOAEQS NOAITAP 
XOYNT[ON] TON IIEPI EAI 

ON IIEAOYKAION KAI AI - 
APON E®@HBAPXOYNTOS 
IOYAIOYEOP .. TA. ®. BOI 
OI YHO[TJE.. Al . . ENO[I] 


(Twenty undecipherable lines are omitted here) 


AYPHAIOS ITAPAMONOS 


AYPHAIO® ZO2IMOS 
AYPHAIOZ AMIANOS 


This inscription is from the church of Haya Paraskevi at Vodhena 
(Edessa). It is derived by Duchesne from "Ex@eors ris xara rHv érapxiay 
Bodeviy Suavoyrixis dvarrigews, Constantinople, 1874. The epigraphic 
peculiarities of it, the round sigma and epsilon, and the square sigma, 
are not reproduced in the copy here given. The letters bracketed in 
the uncial copy are Duchesne’s conjectural corrections of the transcrip- 
tion from which he worked. The forms displaced are, in 1. 1 ZOM, 
OYT, in 1. 3 TOE, in 1. 7 TE, NO. Duchesne (p. 298) restores the text 
as follows: 

*Erovs fol] dAc[ ed Jovo[ 7s ] 
THS TOAEWS TOALTAp- 
Xowrwy trav rept (Al)AL- 

ov [ledovxaiov Kaz Ki- 

Atov? | ébnBapyxotyros 


6 Dittenberger calculates the date as 118 B. C. 
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"IovAlov . . . . % épnBou 
of Sroyel yp Jaf mp jévor 


Aipyrtos Tlapapovos 
Aipnros Zwoupos 
Aipyrtos ‘Ap! p |tavds 


The inscription is reprinted by Dimitsas on p. 34, inscr. 2. He 
regards the reading KasxtAvoy as very doubtful, and with good reason, 
it would seem. He quotes Bormann as reading Kdovayvdpov instead, 
which certainly better accounts for the beginning of the next line. 
Bormann also reads Taiov instead of Atdsov, making the name of the 
chief politarch dios leSovxatos Kdcavdpov, which Mordtmann also accepts. 

Respecting the date of the inscription, Duchesne says: ‘La date 
ZOM, qui n’est pas intelligible, pourrait se corriger en ZOE, ZOT, ou 
ZOY, ce qui donnerait, suivant l’ére Chrétienne, 131, 231, ou 331. 
Cette derni¢re descend trop bas; entre les deux autres, je me suis 
décidé pour 231 4 cause de la fréquence du nom Aurélius.” 


IX. 


Tlapa Pirtrrov tov Toowdirrov, ‘Opécrov 
rov Opéorov, IIpavOov tod Axivov, rOv daoxAy- 
pwlevrwv mpotdpwy, ddyparos dvaypapy* Ty IA 
rod Aawiov pyvds, tod T-M-% érovs, trav 
wept BdapoApoy Pirimrov év Aepptorw oXt- 
Tapxav ovvayayovrwy 7d BovAevTypiov, 
kat Dirwvos tod Kovwvos mouoapevov X6- 
yous wept Overriov Pirwvos tov Geiov, 
kal mpocayyeiAavros Ort Kat apwnv tiv éavTod 7ra- 
rpioa, ére(unoe peydAws Kal TeAEvToY Ovde THs 
Kata THY Bovdny raps HeeAnoe arr’ adinow 
airy xara Siabyxny A’, A®, éd’ @ éx Tov Kar’ é- 
viavrov €§ abrav yevopevwy ToKwv, 
hucpav ayovea, Overriov Bwravod éopra- 

CLLoV EvwXATAL TH MpodexaTecTdpwv 
coAavoav NoepBpiwv' eéofev ry BovAZ 
THv Tov avopos wenvoryTa Kat BovrAynow 
drodefacba eri re rats tr’ avrod Kara 
env Siadyxny yeypappevas alpéreow, 
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ro 7’ dpyipwov AaBelv Kal nar’ évavroy dyew 
ryv Tov Overriov Bwdavod éoprdcoipov éx 
TOY TOKWY Bucpay Kal pyTE TOD mMpoyeypappe 
vov Kehadaiov dravarioxew re els érepay 
Xpelav, pyre ToD Kar’ eviavTov ‘ywwouevou To- 
cov, GAN’ as & dois Dirov WOAnce, ra 7’ dp- 
yvpiov AprOpyoato Kat wapérAaBev 6 emipedr- 
Tins tov THS BovAjs Syvapiwy Aovxios 
Aouxpyrios Tovdys. 

Variant Readings — 


l. 2, D. Ipidpov. H. TMapauifov. C. Ipaydsvov =Tapausvov: D. rod "Adxalov. H. 
rol M[t ?]xtvov : 

1, 3, H. wp[o]édpwv: D. dvaypagq: D. tpelrg. H.rg 7’. C. rR rt: 

l, 4, D. 246 (reading F instead of I): 

1. 5, D. BAlépor(:). H. BA... dpov: 

1. 7, H. wonoapévov : 

1, 8, H. wep[t] (orig. HEPN): D. Dim. M. Overriov. (C. refers to his inscription 
XXXII, which contains the name M. Oderrio(v) Sidwvos): 

1. 9, H. Dim. wrpocaryeldavros : H. rpayv: 

1. 10, D. ériunoe: 

l. 11, D. 7’ €uhy (but orig. 2): H. Dim. ddijxev: 

1. 12, D. Snvdpua 530 (orig. \/ A ®). H. (a leaf-like character followed by af’ < 
(orig. <J- A ®<): 
. 14, H. BwrAdvov : 
. 15, D. ebwx hoa: 
. 21, H. Bwrdvov : 
. 25, D. H. Dim. 90éAncep : 
. 28, D. Adp#dws (but orig. AOTKPHTIOZ). 


fend 


js et feet eet 


Inscription IX was first discovered in 1862 (Pappadopoulos says 
1863) by a Greek named G. Ballianos. It was found at a small place 
called Tsipichobon or Tzepikobon, about five hours from Bitolia 
(Monastir) in Pelagonia. The following statement concerning it is 
from the archbishop Benediktos of Pelagonia: ““H pappdpeos rAdé, 
dy 7 16 dricbev Ujdiopa eyKxexdpaxrat, ebpéOn rh 1862 owrnpiy gra ey rin 
piKp@ xwpio rod Kala IéprAere, TlerixoBov xadovpéva, td mevreé olxidv 
uddis ovyKeevy, Kai révre oxeddv wpas Tov BirwAiwv dréxovre. "Enrerdy 8t 
€£ abrov xaradeixvutas, Ore f pia words THS év Maxedovia TpirdAews, Aeppioros 
kadoupévy TO wdAat, exearo éxel, évOa y wAd§ ebpeOn, Sia otro els Seyvenh 
évdagiw peraxopicbeion } pyOeioa rrAGE Tapa THs éuhs tamewdrntos KarereOn 
dy ty lepg pytpordvAa” TWeAayovias.” 

*7 Bitolia (Monastir), 125 miles northwest from Thessalonica, twelve miles distant 
from Tzepikobon. 
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It was first published on the basis of the copy of Ballianos by 
Koumanoudes in the E¢ypepis rév Birouabdv, No. 536, September 4 
(O. S.), 1864. Subsequent transcribers state, however, that this copy 
was very imperfect. On the basis of a copy furnished by the arch- 
bishop of Pelagonia, Dr. Déthier published a text and discussion of it 
in the Proceedings of the Constantinople Syllogos for 1865. The article 
is entitled Iept ris rodews xai rod eOvovs Aeppiorwy, and may be found 
in rou. A. (title page 1871) of Tod év KwvorayrwovrdAe ‘EAAnniKod 
Piroroyixod SvdArAdyov ta wepicwHévra, pp. 89-104. It was printed, 
Dimitsas says, by Hahn in his Reise durch die Gebirge des Drin und 
Wardar,1867. In 1870 the Greek archeologist, G. G. Pappadopoulos, 
prepared a report on it, which was read before the Greek Syllogos of 
Constantinople June 20, 1870, and subsequently twice published; in 
Tlaydupa, pvAX. 489 (589 ?), August, 1870; and in Tod év Kwvoravtivovrdve 
“EAAnVLKOD BiroroyiKod SvdAAGyou ra weprowHévra, réyos E., 1872, pp. 1-5, 
"Emypadat éy TeAayovia ovAXeyeioa. The inscription was still again 
published by Dimitsas in the Athenian journal Tavddépa, September 
15, 1871 (PvAA. 516). 

Meantime the inscription had been brought to the attention of 
English-speaking scholars by Mr. G. C. Curtis, who in 1869 dis- 
covered it at Monastir (Bitolia). From the transcription of it by Mr. 
Curtis it was edited by Mr. E. L. Hicks, and published in 1869 in 
Tozer’s Highlands of Turkey, Vol. II, Appendix B. Neither Curtis, 
Hicks, nor Tozer apparently knew of its previous publication. In his 
article entitled 'Emcypadat év Maxedovig ovAdrcyeiou, in E. &. &., rapdprypa 
tov IZ ropov (1886), pp. 153-68, Mr. Curtis mentions this inscription 
(under No. XXI), and records his readings of certain disputed words. 
In his recent volume, MAKEAONIA, Dimitsas has again published 
it with an extended discussion of the text and its meaning. He claims 
to be the real discoverer and preserver of the inscription: ‘‘IIp@ros 
dvaxaAwpas Tavryny Kai aitios THS TwTypias airns dro mpodavo’s Katacr podiys 
yevouevos, TeAevtaios édypocievon. airyy év ry ILavdape . . . . éx merrorépov 
kal dxpiBeorépov dvrvypddov, darodexviovros Gri ai é€ dANwv dvtiypapuy yeve- 
pevor éxddoeas Hoav €y roAdots tAnpmeddis” (p. 294). Cf. Heuzey, p. 314. 

The text which we give above is that of Pappadopoulos, which is 
nearly identical with that of Dimitsas. To it are, however, added the 
variants of Déthier (D), Hicks (H), Curtis (C), and Dimitsas (Dim.).” 

*8Mordtmann says: “The best copy is that of the archbishop, published by 
Déthier..... The name in the second line is to be read Ilapapévou rod *AAxalov. 


The name in the fifth line is to be read Batépov SiAlwrov; Bat8pos in the Macedonian 
dialect stands for Paidpos.”’ 
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As respects the date of this inscription, the balance of evidence seems to 
be in favor of reading TM, 2. ¢, 243. The reckoning is probably 
from the Achzan era, 146 B. C., in which case the inscription belongs 
to the year 97 A.D. This is the date assigned by Hicks. Duchesne, 
who refers to the. inscription (Archives, p. 299) but does not copy it, 
speaks of it as of the year 197 A. D., but this is apparently a misprint.” 


X. 
he ies eivien 2 Ne[¢ |xoAdov 
.. . + [Z]diAov tov visv 
. 2. » wodLTapxovvrTa 


- . » + [w]poredeurycavra vidv 
\ > “~ 2Qr 
wei ta Sate ue dauryy éx trav idiwv 


This inscription, like No. IX, is from Tsepikobon. It was behind 
the altar of a ruined church. We have no clue to its date. It was 
published by Pappadopoulos in the article referred to above (E. ®. 3. 
tou. A, pp. 1-5), where it is inscription 7, and by Mr. Curtis in his 
article (E. ®. 3. rapap. rou. 1Z, pp. 153-68), where it is numbered 
XXXV, and is No. 260 in Dimitsas (p. 304). 


XI. 


mpd ty KadAavdav "lovviwy drs Avppaxiov 

TlatAos KatAidtos Ppovrwv dyopavopyoas, mperBevoas eis AcXgors éxi 

rov Ilvbtov, dpyvpiov éridods Ty oA els oeirov ayopaciay, oetrov 

év ondve. raparwArjoas, yupvaciapyycas, €x Tav idiwv eixdvwv 

dvabécews cal dvdpidvrwy dfwoels td rod BovAevtypiov bia 

Sdypuaros Trapevwv Kal TodLTapxXOy, yupvacvapyjoas amrobedeL- 

u(y)évos Kal THis woAews Kai Tov Avyxyoray byous Kai vids 

moAews Oia Soyuaruov THY oTAAny dveOnkev ex Tov idiwv 

*9 Repeated by MOMMSEN, Provinces of the Roman Empire, E. T., Vol. I, p. 325. 
There are apparently two other errors in Duchesne’s reference to this inscription. He 
speaks of it as containing the phrase wept 'Add¢gavdpoy, a reading not sustained by any 
of the copyists. His note on its previous publication reads: ‘ Publié dans le journal 
athénien Ilavydwpa, numéros d’aofit 1870 et du 15 septembre 1864. Cf. le ZvAdoyxos 
de Constantinople, 1871, p. 89.” But the note attached to Déthier’s article (E.. Z., p. 
89), reads: “‘H érvypagh airy ednuociedOn 1d xpSrov, huaprnudyy Buws cal dredhs, ry 
4 7Bplov 1864 év rq dp. 536 ris épnuepldos rOyv Dirouabdv brd TZ, Kovyavovdyn. Tlept 
ravrys S¢ Kal Grdywy paxedouxdy érivypaddy ldlavy wpayyarelay dwréoredey 6 x. T, 
TMawrwadébrovdos 77 20 lovvloy 1870 re DurAdby@, Fris kal SnuocredOn dxodovOws bid rs 
Tlavddépas (puAX. 489. Adyotorov 1.1870). Zu. Z. E.’? Duchesne probably had in 
mind the article of Dimitsas published in av8épa September 15, 1871. 
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We are indebted for our knowledge of inscription XI in the first 
instance to a correspondent of the Athenian newspaper TaAcyyevecia, 
in which it was published March 11, 1894. He writes from Bitolia 
(Monastir), where it will be remembered Mr. Curtis saw our inscrip- 
tion IX, and states that the stone was found in a vineyard near the 
“Macedonian Oktolophos of Lynkestis.’’ Dimitsas, who copies the 
inscription and comments upon it (pp. 270 ff., inscr. 248), suspects that 
this is an error, and that it came, not from Oktolophos, which he says 
is northwest of Bitolia(in that case not in the bounds at least of ancient 
Lynkestis as commonly laid down), but from Herakleia, which lies 
to the south of Bitolia in Lynkestis. At Herakleia monuments of 
antiquity have been found before, ¢. g., a bust of Atschines, but hitherto 
nothing at Oktolophos. The inscription itself indicates in any case that 
it belongs to a city of Lynkestis, and that in this district as in Pelago- 
nia the office of politarch existed in ancient times. If the first line was 
written at the same time as the rest of the inscription, it must belong 
to the Roman period, but it seems doubtful whether this is the case. 
The dé Avppaxiov is quite unintelligible. The date of the inscription 
cannot apparently be determined with the data now available. 

The text printed above is taken from Dimitsas. Dr. Mordtmann 
suggests the following emendations: ‘In line 2 read HatAos Kau xiA Jes 
Ppdvrwy [??]. In Il. 4 and 5, yupvacupyyoas éx trav idiwv, eixdvwv dva- 
Gécveor (instead of dvabécews !) kai avdpidvrwr afwweis trd tov BovAevrypiov, 
etc.” 

XII. 
"ExxAnowioaTo ... . 
‘Exrdpxov ‘AXe§dvdpov tov Aewvidou 
kai woAA@v . . . . wodeTav dO 
TaV érapxiK@v efeAXavvovTat 
5 THs Tov Sypociwy Torey 
XPYTEws OVK apKovpEevwv 
avrav ... . €repnoayto 
TOAAG Kat éxel Wevodevor 
GAG Kal meptBarropevwv 
IO daAXas éavrois Karoxas 
év xwplos brép av ot diaxa- 
Téxovres aUTa mpOTEpoV 
eocav xeipas adiorape- 
VOL QUT@Y Kal mapaxwpodvTes 
15 abra ry woNrelg viv Se ot 
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Suvardrepo: Tay érapyxiKOv 
éxPBudLovras rovs wévytas Kat 
aird re éxeiva ad ox éfdv at- 
rots BovAovrat xaréxev 
Kat wpoveumrovovct THY dpxai- 
av YqV XapaKxiopov Te Kai vo- 
pHs dtroxAciovor Kal ddpatpoty- 
Tat Tos woAciTas Kal di6- 
Swy Bole r@ re worAaTapyy 
‘ nn 7 e A 
Kal TOls mroXEiTaLs GMOyvupLovod- 
oe ova xara THY Terrivod didra- 
Ew tous érapyixovs a érinoav- 
To karexew eis 5¢ Ta Nowra pde- 
a nn ~ 2 na 
vi é€eivar erapyix@ 7) €prrovelv 
} dyopaley 7 xaréxew pdt Sdy- 
N 4 id 4 
pa tivt Siddvac roditelas  xpyoe- 
a id , a) 
ws TOY Sypociwy povots 82 dvet- 
oar TV HV Tois aroreTipNpe 
vos "Opéorrors eriperciobar Sé 
TovTwy Tov KaT éros yewvduevoy 
moAaTapxny wore era . . . . TOY ToAETOY Kal 
éxBdAXew Kat nwrvev Tos... . 


- 0 2 6 MQ GrroTereynpevny hv 
BuaLopévos ay dé 77. . 
mwovardpxy Kat Soywa- ... . 
. Snpocia, Tovroy azro- 
Sas eis Oe taxoy Syvapwa. mrev- 
raxiurxyiua Kai GAAa TH wodt- 
Teig, wevtaKicxeiAua . . 
Tovro 70 Soypa. €- 
Sofe rq Stérovre rHv érap- 
xiav “lovvi ‘Povdivy da 
Trav mpeoBevray Tov 
. . Kat Audypov Kat 
Kat @ éxeivos abro- 
Kipws . . . . Kal ornroypad- 
Bururr 
oe we ew ew wee Alas 
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This very interesting inscription, in which the name soA:rdpxns 
occurs three times, was first published by Philip Sakellarios in the 
Archaeologtsche Zeitung, 1880, pp. 159-61. It is transcribed by 
Dimitsas, pp. 236 ff., No. 217. It was found in the region of 
Idranitzi and pertains, as the inscription itself shows, to a city 
(wos or woAtreia) belonging to Orestis, a district now known as 
the éapxia Kaoropias, lying among the mountains a hundred miles 
west of Thessalonica. Sakellarios assigns it, on the basis of the men- 
tion of Junius Rufinus as the prefect in charge of the province, to the 
reign of Hadrian. The portion of the inscription which we have does 
not contain the name of the city to which it belonged, nor does our 
knowledge of the cities of that little-known region enable us to supply 
it. The political organization reflected in the inscription is somewhat 
peculiar. The decree itself is passed by the woAciros and modrdpxys, 
who are “of one mind.” It is directed against the oppressions of the 
éxapxixot, who, though apparently not officials, seem to have some 
relation to the érapxos, Alexander the son of Leonidas (I. 2). The 
latter, however, is not the governor of Macedonia. This was Junius 
Rufinus (1. 47). Apparently, therefore, there is a threefold govern- 
ment—that of the wod:reda, with the wodrrdpyys (Il. 24, 36, 40) at its 
head, a jurisdiction of some sort having an érapxos over it, but having 
no authority over the vodrre‘a, and the regular provincial administra- 
tion of which Junius Rufinus was at this time the dvérwy rv érapxiav. 
The inscription adds Orestis also to the districts of Lynkestis and 
Pelagonia to the north of it, in which this office existed. This is 
the only instance in which we learn of a city in Macedonia having one 
politarch. 

XIII. 
Ajpos “Apduroira[ y | 
T'fvato |v Aof ui |reov Tvaio[ v] 
[vid |v AivdBapBov tov evep- 
yétnv' woAerapxovvrwv 
[cA Joxpdrovs rod Biroxparous 
[E]mpdrovs rod Sepo[ wAL jou (?) 
[@e]oda rod... . 
*Eppoirov [7 ]od “AprdAov 
[S]apariwvos rot Zapa- 


Tiwvos 


This inscription was found at the Byzantine tower of St. George, 
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situated on the right bank of the Strymon, on the site of ancient 
Amphipolis, to which city also the inscription pertains. It was first 
published by Paul Perdrizet in the Bulletin de correspondance hellé- 
nique, Athens, 1894, p. 419, and is copied by Dimitsas, p. 713, inscr. 
886. It is believed by Perdrizet and Dimitsas to belong to the latter 
years of the Roman republic. Perdrizet says: “Un Cn. Domitius 
Cn. f. ASnobarbus fut légat en Macédoine l’an 585 de Rome (Tit. Liv. 
XLIV. 18), mais le caractére de l’écriture ne permet pas de l’identifier 
avec l’évergéte honoré par les Amphipolitains; l’inscription semble en 
effet de la fin de la République.” It is to be observed that it carries 
the evidence of the existence of this office’to the east of Thessalonica, 
as those previously examined have carried it north and west. The 
number of the politarchs is the same as in Thessalonica in the days 
of Augustus. 


XIV. 


Aidt loxparop: Kaicaps 
XeBa lore Oierracavp 
H mods 
TroAtTa. |pxowvTwv 
? rov| “Eppoyévous 

. tov TeweédAXov 


The above inscription is taken from Duchesne, Archives, p. 294. It 
is a fragment found at Trimiklava. It cannot, of course, be cited as 
evidence of the use of the word od:rapyew, since the letters essential 
to prove the occurrence of the word are conjecturally supplied. Yet 
it is interesting enough to justify its insertion. Duchesne says: 
“Je supplée zodrrapxowvrwv, mais on pourrait aussi admettre yupvaciap- 
Xowrwv.” The name of the city is missing in the third line, and 
there is no means of knowing certainly to what place it pertained. 
It is printed by Dimitsas as No. 683 (p. 576). 


XV. 


ow racy [ex joxevy 
mworetapxys Kai 6 vids avrod Tiros PAaovios Movrave 
4 
s [éx trav 18. ]wv 


This inscription is from a collection made by M. Dumont on a jour- 
ney in Thrace in 1868, and published by him in the Archives des mis- 
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stons sc. e¢ litt., Series III, Vol. III, pp. 117-200, under the title 
“Inscriptions et monuments figurés de la Thrace.” It is No. 41 in 
the collection, p. 131. It was found at Philippopolis, in the house of 
one Tsoukalas. There seems to be no more certain clue to the date 
than that afforded by the name Titus Flavius Montanus, suggesting 
the period of the Flavian emperors. The most interesting fact about 
this inscription is that it shows the existence of the office of politarch 
outside of Macedonia. 


XVI. 


. apxnv KA... 
[. . . ty]s Aaprpord[ rns 
Pntporoa jews Prru7- 

[wrovmrdAews ddleAgdov . . . 
[. . . rod ovyxdAy[rexod | 
TO KUVnyoV 
[xo ]e[ov 9] Aa 
perpotdrn puvdAyn yp... . 
[ €|réunoev 

éruseAou[ wévov ‘AoA nriddov rod | Mevédpovos. 


This inscription, like the preceding, is from Philippopolis and 
was published (except the last four words) by Dumont in the same 
article with it (No. 42). Mordtmann refers to it on p. 298 of his article, 
“Mélanges d’épigraphie,” in Revue archéologique, 1878, II, adding the 
last four words. It appears in Homolle’s edition of Dumont, J/élanges 
a’archéologie et d’épigraphie, Paris, 1892, p. 335 (No. 42). The word 
wokutapxns is found only by restoration of the letters wod:r at the 
beginning, which I understand Mordtmann to suggest, and which is 
not improbably correct. 


XVIT. 


*Erovs ai éxi aitoxparopos Nepova Tpa:- 

avo Kaicapos SeBaorov Teppavixov 

Aaxixod, orparyyowrwv THs Toews 
Swoxrdovs AayrAr€ws, I. “TovAlov Keavod, 

Te. KAavdiov KAjpevros, AayiAéovs Swxpdrov, 
Mocxiwvos Moc xiwvos, ypapparevovros Sw- 
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Kpdtous Swxpdrovs, yumvariapxovons THs 
moves, py Bapxovvros YworxAcovs Aayir€ 

ws, Tod rp[&]rov dpxovros, woderapxov, lepéws 
“HpaxAéous, yupvac(t)dpxov Kai dyopayduov, 
troyupvacvapxodvtos Zwidkov Eppoddpov, 
KoopyTEvovTos Sipwwvos Opacwvos, Ta- 
prevrixOv wpd(x)trwp Texpdbeos Zwirov tov 
reAapova dverrncev Trav épyBuv. 

This inscription, published by G. Radet in the Bulletin de correspon- 
dance hellénigue for 1891, pp. 481 ff., was communicated to him by 
Leopold Lucovich, of Ghemlek, which is believed to occupy the site 
of the ancient Kios in Bithynia (note the proper adjective Kiavod in 
line 4). The inscription is dated for the eleventh year of Trajan, which 
is 1o9 A. D. In Bithynia, therefore, as well as in Macedonia and 
Thrace, the office of politarch existed in the period of the empire. 


XVITI. 


"Ayaby Tixy. Bacrevovros Bacréw[s] TeBepio[v] "IovAcov Tepdvov, diAr0- 
xaicapos Kat di[ro]pwyaiov, evoreBois, Oeois érovpav[i]os, Ack Swripe xat 
"Hpg Swreipg [S]xl[tp] Bacréus Tepdvov veixns Kai aiwvias Siapovijs Kat 
[A] tAaas Bacrdio[o]ys dvéorycay tov reAapiova [ot dp joromvAcirar trois Liou 
Geots xa edepyeracs leparevovros tov A Xop[dp|vov Adpodeiov, mpiv Aoxayoi, 
Kai of Aowrot dpurtomvAciras Mevéorparos .... o . ppri[ov] éxt ris Baor- 
Aelas kai éxit Meod[oc ]i[as], Pavvns Zaxréws xerdludpyxys Kai ert rov ‘Acrovp- 
yuvov, Bdvys ’Ayab[od] dpxeypappareds, Xapirwy Neixypdpov oxayés, 
Diravoits Oeay[y|eAov apiv qwodALa}rdpxys, Acdv Aadpida rodardpxys [6 
vjiss Meveorpdrov, “Epws ‘Padapdoews mpiv éri trav Adywv, [VY ]vxapiwv 
[S]é[Blov eri trav Adywv, W[vya}piwy “HpaxA[d Oa, . . . . . 


This inscription, pertaining to Panticapzeum (now called Kertch), in 
the kingdom of the Bosporus, was published by Boeckh in the Archaeo- 
logische Zeitung, 1847, p. 60; by Aschik in his Regnum Bosporanum 
(in the Russian language), 1848, Vol. 1, p. 109, inscr. 40; by LeBas, 
Voyage, etc., Partie III, Section VIII, No. 1576; by Stephani, in the 
Antiquités du Bosphore cimmérien, conservées au Musée Impérial de 
L’Ermitage, Tome deuxiéme, St.Petersbourg, 1854, inscription XVIII; 
and independently by Latyschev, Juscriptiones Regni Bosporani, St. 
Petersburg, 1890, p. 25, inscr. 29. The stone on which it is inscribed 
is described as ‘Grand piédestal en marbre blanc, trouvé 4 Kertch en 
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1843, orné d’inscriptions de trois cétés’” (Stephani). It is now in 
the Imperial Museum at St. Petersburg, whither it was removed in 
1843. 

According to the statement of the inscription itself, the monu- 
ment was erected to Jupiter Soter and Juno Soteira in honor of 
King Tiberius Julius Teiranes, who is shown by coins to have 


reigned from 276 A. D. to 279,” and of his queen A®lia, otherwise 
unknown. 


XIX. 


Tevryjxov[ ra tpudv éréwy Kixrov [éf avicavra 
abros 6 mavdapdtup ypracey eis aonv 

@® xOov dupodarys, olov Séuas ducixadvrres 
"ABBa[i Jou puxfs rod paxaporordrou 

obx dyépacros épu yap dva mrdAw dAAG Kal dpyy 
mravonuw €Ovuxy éeorpéder’ év copia 

dicoby ydp Te Térwv ToALTAapX@y abros ére{wu, 
mv Simepn Sardvnv éfavioas xdpiow 

mavra 8€ got, érény’ doa To, Yuxy, mply éxpvB[y|s 
Kai réexvwoy ayabav ail dvov] év yevey. 

GAAG ov, & rapoddira, wv dyafod tadov dvdpds, 
t|ov[S]e xarevpypav [rota ppdcas ambu- 

 yaiav éxos éAapay eis Tov dmavta xpdvov.” 


This inscription is given by Kaibel, E~igrammata Graca ex Lapt- 
dibus Conlecta, Berlin, 1878, under No. 430. He derived itfrom Miller, 
Revue archéologique, 1874 (1), p. 150. The text is printed as amended 
by Kaibel. It is assigned by him to the third or fourth century 
(A. D.). The word rodtapxov in line 7 is cited by Liddell and Scott 
under zod:rdpxns, who evidently, therefore, regard it as a genitive 
plural. But it is far more probable that it is a nominative sing- 
ular of the present participle of the verb wod:rapyéw; and that the 
line should be read, not “He himself was honored by politarchs 
of two cities,” but “He was himself honored in being politarch 
of two cities.” In the statistics that follow I treat this form as a 
participle. 

To this list of inscriptions which we are able to reproduce more or 
less fully, we may add on the authority of Déthier (E. ©. %., rou. A, 
P. 95) that the island of Paros had politarchs. He says: “Karwrépw 
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Gédouev iSet Ore nai  vacos Idpos elyev éxions rodirdpyovs.” But this 
promise is not fulfilled in the article in which it is made, nor have I 
been able to discover its fulfilment elsewhere.” 


The result of our examination of these inscriptions may be 
summed up as follows: 

1. There are in all seventeen known inscriptions which attest 
the existence of the office of politarch in ancient cities, to which 
two more may be added if we accept somewhat probable 
restorations of them. 

2. Of these nineteen passages, eleven contain the verb zrod- 
rapxew (or mroAetapyéw) , always in the present participle and, with 
three exceptions, in the genitive plural, roAc(er)tapyouvrwy. Seven 
inscriptions contain the noun, four of them having one instance 
each, two of them two instances each, and one of them three 
instances, making eleven in all. There is no sufficient clue for 
determining whether V contained a noun ora verb. Of the eleven 
instances of the noun, three are in the nom. sing., one in the 
gen. sing., two in the dat. sing., two in the acc. sing., one in the 
nom. plur., and two in the gen. plur. These forms are such as to 
leave no doubt that the noun was of the first declension, as is 
clearly indicated by the nom. sing. (XV), dat. sing. (XII), acc. 
sing. (XII, XVI), nom. plur. (VIII). While the gen. plur. in 
IX might, of course, be from moA(rapyos, the same form evidently 
is of the first declension in VII, and there is no reason to assume 
that it is different in IX. The only really doubtful form is 
mwovetapyov in XVII, the only inscription from Asia Minor. 
The presumption, however, is that oAtapyns rather than 
mwonitapyos was used in Bithynia, as in Thrace and the Regnum 
Bosporanum. 

3. There is, as was to be expected, itacistic variation between 
e. and ¢ in the second syllable of both noun and verb. Appar- 
ently the verb is spelled with es four times and with ¢ seven 

** My colleague, Dr. W. Muss-Arnolt, has called my attention to the fact that in an 
inscription of Lebadea in Boeotia, given by Boeckh, C. /. G., Vol. I, inscr. 1571, the 
word woderdpxov occurs in line 12, according to Boeckh’s emendation. But Ditten- 


berger, /uscriptiones Grace (p. 544, inscr. 3054), reads mroXeudpxou, which is doubtless 
correct. 
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times; the noun with e. in four inscriptions and with « in two. 
Three forms cannot be assigned. 

4. As to geographical distribution, Nos. I, II, III, IV, V 
belong without much doubt to Thessalonica. No. VI is now in 
Thessalonica, but in all probability came originally from some 
point outside the city. Not improbably it refers to the politarchs 
of Pella. Nos. VII, VIII, 1X, X, XI, XII, XIII, XIV are cer- 
tainly from Macedonian cities other than Thessalonica; three 
of them contain the name of the city to which they belonged, 
and two of them that of the district. We have thirteen Mace- 
donian inscriptions, five of which pertain to Thessalonica. 
Beside these thirteen, No. XIV, in which the word roActapyovvTwr 
is present only by restoration, was also found in Macedonia. 
Nos. XV and XVI are from Philippopolis in Thrace, No. XVII 
from Bithynia in Asia Minor, No. XVIII from the kingdom of 
the Bosporus, and No. XIX from Egypt. From Greece proper 
none have apparently been discovered, and there is no reason 
to believe that the office existed south of Macedonia (Perdrizet, 
op. cit.) . 

5. As respects date, it will be convenient to speak of those 
from each place separately. Of the inscriptions that pertain to 
Thessalonica one (II) is, by its own statement, from the reign 
of Augustus; one (III) belongs to the year 143 A. D.; No. V 
cannot be dated at all; and Nos. I and IV contain no statement 
of their time; but if the argument presented in this article is 
correct, I is later than 30 B. C., and may be as late as 143 
A. D., or even later, and IV is not later than 143 A. D., and may 
be we know not how early. Of the other Macedonian inscrip- 
tions, No. VI, which is perhaps from Pella, has a date corre- 
sponding to the year 46 A.D.; No. VII, from Lete, belongs to 
the year 117 B.C.; No. VIII, from Edessa, is assigned by 
Duchesne, though on a conjectural emendation of the text, to 
231 A. D.; No. IX, which came from Derriopus, apparently 
belongs to the year 97 A. D. The dates of Nos. X, XIV, and 
XVI cannot be determined ; nor can definite dates be assigned for 
XI, XII, and XIII. No. XV, from Philippopolis, is apparently 
from the latter part of the first century. No. XVII, from Kios in 
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Bithynia, is dated 109 A. D. The Crimean inscription, XVIII, is 
from the last part of the third century A. D.,and the one from 
Egypt, XIX, is assigned by Kaibel, on palzographic grounds, to 
the third or fourth century. 

It thus appears that we have definite monumental evidence 
that Thessalonica had politarchs from the reign of Augustus to 
that of Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius, or, in round num- 
bers, from the beginning of the first century to the middle of 
the second; we know of the office as existing in at least three 
other cities of Macedonia—Amphipolis, Lete, and Derriopus, to 
which may probably be added Pella, Edessa, and three unnamed 
cities in Pelagonia, Lynkestis, and Orestis. The oldest that is 
definitely dated is from 117 B. C., though one or two inscrip- 
tions are quite possibly older than this. The latest is probably 
from the third century A. D. Outside Macedonia we find the 
office in existence in Thrace in the first (?) Christian century, 
in Bithynia at the beginning of the second century, in the 
Regnum Bosporanum in the third century A. D., and held (we 
know not where) by one who died in Egypt probably in the third 
or fourth century A. D. 

6. As respects the number of politarchs in any city, Thessa- 
lonica had five in the reign of Augustus and six in that of 
Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius. It is probably safe to 
assume that it had either five or six in the New Testament 
period. Of the other Macedonian cities, Amphipolis had five, 
and, if inscription VI is from Pella, that city had two. The 
inscriptions from Edessa and Derriopus give no information of 
the number, except that the officers are always spoken of in the 
plural. In the case of Edessa and Derriopus the phrase oi 
mept . . . ov is used, which, if it means, as Mr. Hicks suggests, 
the colleagues of , seems to show that the politarchs 
were not less than three in number. Apparently, therefore, 
in all these cities there was a plurality of politarchs. The 
inscription from Orestis, on the other hand, speaks of but one, 
and implies that the office was singular (cf also X), while that 
from Lynkestis, though using the participle in the singular, 
gives no decisive indication whether in the city to which it per- 
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tained the office was held by one or more persons. Of the non- 
Macedonian inscriptions all are similarly indecisive except XVII, 
which seems clearly to indicate the existence of one politarch in 
Kios. Here, however, there is also a rp@tos dpywy, which implies 
that the politarch in Bithynia occupied a different position 
from that of the Macedonian politarch. 

As respects the further information contained in these 
inscriptions concerning the political organization of Macedonian 
cities, I cannot do better than to reproduce the statements of 
Duchesne and Perdrizet, which require modification only by 
the elimination of the inference that Thessalonica had two 
politarchs in 46 A. D., which is based on the erroneous assign- 
ment of the inscription of that year to Thessalonica, and of the 
implication or assertion that Macedonian cities always had a 
plurality of politarchs, which is rendered doubtful, if not actually 
disproved, by inscriptions X and XII. Duchesne and Perdrizet 
differ slightly, it will be observed, respecting the date at which 
the office first came into existence: 

‘‘Jusque-la sa constitution nous apparait composée des élé- 
ments suivants: 1° une assemblée populaire (6jmos); 2° un con- 
seil (Sov), chargé sans doute, comme celui de Lété, de pré- 
parer les lois et décrets pour l’assemblée du peuple (pofSorev- 
eo8ar); 3° un collége de magistrats appelés politarques (srod- 
tapyar), chargés de l’administration; leur nombre varie: on en 
trouve six dans l’inscription de la porte du Vardar et dans celle 
des jeux de gladiateurs qui semblent étre, l’une comme I’autre, 
de l’€poque Antonine; celle de M. Vidal Lablache n’en men- 
tionne que deux, la nétre [ No. III] cinq; 4° un trésorier de la 
ville (raplas ris wédews ). 

“Cette constitution n’est pas particuliére a Thessalonique ; 
nous en retrouvons les éléments dans plusieurs autres villes de 
Macédoine, et il est 4 croire que de nouvelles découvertes per- 
mettront d’affirmer qu'elle était en vigeur dans toute la province. 
A Derriopos, il y a un conseil et des politarques. A Edesse, 
dont le conseil était connu depuis long temps, on vient de 
retrouver une inscription qui mentionne des politarques [our 
No. VIII]. Enfin, la stéle de Lété . . . . contient un décret 
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de cette ville, proposé a l’assemblée du peuple par les politarques, 
apres délibération du conseil; le trésorier de la ville y figure 
aussi. Les textes qui mentionnaient des politarques étaient tous 
de l’Epoque impériale; le décret de Lété étant daté de l’an 117 
avant notre ére, il faudra faire remonter cette organisation des 
cités macédoniennes au moins a la réduction de la Macédoine en 
province romaine. Rien ne prouve méme qu'elle ne soit pas 
plus ancienne.” (Duchesne, of. cit., p. 211.) 

‘Les documents épigraphiques aménent a croire que les cités 
de Macédoine étaient organisées de méme; et cette organisa- 
tion commune est caractérisée par l’existence dans chaque ville 
d’un collége de politarques. 

‘‘La question est encore pendante de savoir si les politarques 
sont d’institution trés ancienne ... . I] faut avouer que pour 
ce qui est du moins de la constitution des villes avant l’époque 
romaine, nous ne savons absolument rien. Ce qui est sfr c’est 
qu’on ne trouve point de politarques dans la Gréce propre. .... 
Encore doit-on dire que ni a Philippopolis, ni a Kios, ni a Panti- 
capée il ne semble y avoir en plus d’un politarque a la fois, tandis 
qu’en Macédoine les politarques forment toujours des colléges. 

“Tl est difficile de croire que l’uniformité des constitutions 
macédoniennes ne soit pas l’ceuvre d’une méme volonté, |’effet 
d’un méme dessein. Si cette opinion est vraie, il ne semble 
pas qu’on puisse beaucoup hésiter sur |’époque a laquelle il con- 
vient de rapporter l’organisation municipale de la Macédoine: 
sans doute, c’est l’année 168, ot Paul-Emile promulgua son 
fameuse édit.” (Perdrizet, of. ciz., pp. 421, 422.) 
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INCIDENTS IN THE INCEPTION OF THE OLD CATHOLIC 
MOVEMENT. 


From the beginning of December, 1856, to the autumn of 1862 I 
was resident with my family in the city of Munich, Bavaria, and wit- 
nessed some exciting occurrences there, an account of which may be 
of interest to the readers of Professor Beyschlag’s article on “‘ The Old 
Catholic Movement,” pp. 481-526 of this number of the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY. It may have been little known beyond the 
city of Munich how Dr. Déllinger came to deliver the discourses 
which began his breach with the papacy. 

Munich was doubtless the most conservative of the larger cities of 
Germany. The people were all Roman Catholics, except one Lutheran 
church, and it seems to have been the determination of the leaders of 
society there that the spirit of social progress which was fermenting 
everywhere else should have no admission into that city. But the 
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king, Maximilian II, had, in 1853, called Baron von Liebig, then, per- 
haps, the world’s most noted chemist, to the directorship of the labo- 
ratory of the Bavarian Royal Academy of Sciences. Liebig’s name was 
such that he ventured to offend Munich’s social conservatism by open- 
ing in the auditorium of his laboratory a series of popular scientific 
lectures, which ladies were invited to attend. So fixed, however, was 
the feeling of the old conservative leaders of society that few of the 
professors of the university could be persuaded to stem its current by 
taking places in the lecture courses, and Liebig had at first to deliver 
most of the lectures himself. But in a few years the effort triumphed, 
both the Protestant and the more liberal Catholic professors were 
brought into the service, and in the spring of 1861 leading Catholic 
ladies felt moved to get up something which, without prejudice to their 
conservative position, should show that they were not asleep to matters 
of public interest. They were to have a course of lectures. These 
were, however, to be distinguished from those started by Liebig in that 
they were all to be on religious topics. Ddéllinger was to deliver 
several of the course; these alone concern my present purpose, and 
alone will be mentioned. 

My family was at the time in Switzerland, and I was taking my 
dinners at the Hotel zu den vier Jahrzeiten. One day at the usual 
hour of dinner I noticed that the seats were half vacant, a fact which 
was soon explained by the rush of the absentees into the hall. 
They had been to hear D6llinger’s first lecture, of which I had failed 
to see the notice. The talk of those coming in was loud and excited, 
and the excitement soon spread to those who had not heard the dis- 
course. The chaplain of the British legation sat next to me. He 
had attended the lecture, and, though he could not understand Ger- 
man, he had caught from the agitation around him the spirit of the 
occasion. The excitement was such that language was of little account. 
It spread without the use of words, and that in the dining-hall was but 
a miniature of what was taking place in the streets, as those who had 
heard the lecture spoke of its contents to those whom they met. I 
procured tickets for the course, and the next day such was the crowd 
gathered in the “Odeon” before twelve o'clock at noon —for that was 
the hour of the delivery —that the lecturer repeated substantially the 
preceding lecture. 

Soon after the delivery of the lectures I reported to the Watchman, 
of Boston, their substance, and in 1878, 1 think it was, when Déllin- 
ger had just attained to the age of seventy-nine years, I sketched my 
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impressions of him and of the scene described above for the New York 
Independent. I shall not here treat of the contents of the lectures fur- 
ther than to add that, while there was nothing in the spirit of the lec- 
turer that should have been offensive to the pope, they were free 
utterances of convictions, and showed no endeavor to slip easily around 
the difficult questions which had been quietly entertained, but had not 
yet burst forth into utterance from seats of authority. As chief speci- 
mens of these I mention the temporal power of the pope, and Austria’s 
controlling position in the affairs of Italy. The lecturer said that a 
territorial jurisdiction was not a necessity to the papacy; that it had 
been disputed during most of the period of its existence, that it had 
never enjoyed more than two centuries of unquestioned sway, that it 
was then again in question, and that the papacy would be better off 
without it. He applied the same principle to the bishops, referring to 
the times when all the German bishops felt that they must have a terri- 
torial jurisdiction, which he declared to have been embarrassing rather 
than helpful to the discharge of the their spiritual functions. In 
regard to the future of Italy, Dr. Déllinger spoke of five possibilities 
and did not hesitate to say that the worst of these would be the con- 
tinuance of Austrian rule there. He spoke freely of the hostile feeling 
existing between Catholics and Protestants as one which should not 
be entertained, and acknowledged his own error in this respect. 

A noticeable episode of the occasion grew out of the presence of the 
cardinal nuncio, Prince Chigi. It was said that he did not understand 
German — his secretary who sat near him doubtless hinted to him what 
the lecturer was saying—and at least he rose, swung his scarlet robe 
somewhat spitefully out of the hall, and went, as was said, to the min- 
ister of foreign affairs to protest against the permission to deliver 
lectures of such import. 

At the risk of being deemed to have traveled beyond the range of 
my subject, I bring in here an incident having a feature personal to 
myself. The lecturer referred to the embarrassment which Christian 
missions had experienced in countries where polygamy prevailed, and 
added that the institution of slavery in America was equivalent to 
polygamy, in that it permitted to slaveholders the control over the per- 
sons of theirslaves. On this utterance the wife of the British ambas- 
sador, who sat facing me on the opposite side of the hall, gave a 
significant nod to indicate that I might accept that remark as my part 
of the lecture. 

I saw a gentleman in the hall whom I knew to be a courtier and 
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connected with the palace, and I had scarcely reached the street when 
I saw him walking with the king, and knew at once that he had been 
sent to hear the lecture and report its tenor to his majesty. The gov- 
ernment did not interfere with the delivery of the lectures. Indeed, 
the king was known to be not only a liberal-minded, but an honest, 
religious man, who sometimes sought spiritual counsel from the chief 
Protestant pastor, to whose church the queen belonged. 

Another man in Munich who had been my most frequent visitor 
during my residence in that city, and who was afterwards intimately 
associated with Déllinger in his work of reform, calls for some notice 
here, and the issue of such notice will concur with Dr. Beyschlag’s 
article in its pictures of oppression and chicanery. I refer to Pro- 
fessor Johannes Huber. This young man, at the time about twenty- 
five years of age, had prepared himself for the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood, and yet did not enter it, for the apparent reason that it was not 
to his taste, and because he aspired to a career in philosophy. Mr. 
Huber was one of those strictly honest men who do not readily learn 
that it is sometimes unsafe to utter one’s convictions. He had ventured 
to criticise some Jesuit production, and had thus made his own posi- 
tion uncomfortable. But his critical articles had attracted attention to 
him, and led a professor in the university, himself a Roman Catholic, 
to propose to Huber that he offer himself as a candidate for the degree 
of doctor of philosophy, which he did, and published as his thesis a 
volume on John Scotus Erigena. Soon after obtaining his doctorate 
he published a volume, entitled Dre Philosophie der Kirchenvater, which 
subjected him to papal censure. He was summoned to appear before 
the nuncio in Munich, and came from the interview directly to my 
house to report the issue, which was that he was required to abjure the 
offensive passages. He asked to have these passages pointed out to him, 
so that he might reconsider them, promising to abjure them if, on a 
careful reconsideration, he should find his views untenable. He was 
told in reply to his request that he must first submit himself to the 
holy father and would then be taught. He declared his inability to 
renounce any views he had expressed until he should have been 
informed what they were, and should himself have found them untrue. 
There the matter ended. 

Nor do I mention it as a matter to boast of that I contributed essen- 
tially, if not chiefly, to Huber’s appointment to a professorship in the 
University of Munich, I had become intimate with Baron v. Liebig, 
partly through mutual services we had rendered to each other. Espe- 
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cially on one occasion a public letter was addressed to him by Alder- 
man Mechi, of London, having reference to his great service to 
organic chemistry as applied to agriculture. He asked me to find him 
a translator, which, after considerable effort, I failed to bring about to 
his satisfaction, and offered to do the work myself, which was what he 
desired. The article, which was of several columns, appeared in the 
Times, and with it a long and highly complimentary editorial. Huber 
had told me the story of his ill-treatment in the efforts made to secure 
aplace. I repeated the same to Liebig, and was assured in reply that the 
matter should be looked into and set right, which was done, and Huber 
soon had a place in the philosophical faculty of the university. 

There are other points in relation to Huber which may, to the advan- 
tage of American readers, be placed by the side of Dr. Beyschlag’s 
graphic details of hierarchal management. He came once to my house 
and asked for small contributions from me and other Americans residing 
near to aid a young man, of whom he told us that he had known him 
as a younger pupil in a school for the education of boys for the priest- 
hood. This boy had an older brother. The father was a small peasant 
farmer, and desired that the older son should have the farm, and, in 
order to bring this about, he and the other son placed the boy in a 
school to be educated for the priesthood. In such school, and through 
the whole course preparatory to the priesthood, the education was free. 
Thus both boys would be provided for. But the little fellow had no 
desire to be a priest, and ran away. His life was threatened in case he 
did not remain in the school. On one occasion of flight sickness 
drove him back to school. Finally, grown up and educated, he fled, 
determined never to return to the seminary, and came to Munich in 
quest of employment. It was now that Huber applied to us to aid him. 
But the young man had little need of aid. Before he had exhausted 
the few florins secured, he had a place as tutor in the family of a 
nobleman, and I often afterwards met him walking in the English gar- 
den with the two boys of his charge. Ido not know just how common 
such instances are, but suppose that, with perhaps less violence, they are 
of very frequent occurrence. 

But another class of cases, slightly different, are of almost 
unlimited frequency. I refer to orphan, foundling, and illegitimate 
boys. If these are of Catholic parentage they can be made almost sure 
to the ranks of the priesthood. There are none to reclaim them, and 
if they are of the order of mind to be used in this way, they can be 
educated so strictly to their duties as never to think of any other way 
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of earning a living. The chances of their running away are small. 
This is almost inconceivable in our country, where the choice of a pro- 
fession is perhaps nearly as free among Roman Catholics as among 
Protestants. How large a force this makes possible in Catholic coun- 
tries may be judged by considering the relative numbers of illegitimate 
births in Munich and Vienna. And in case of these, and also of legiti- 
mate births in mixed marriages, there is a race between the clergy of 
the confessions as to which shall be first on hand to secure an infant 
accession to their flock, and as determined at the font the child is 
likely to remain for life. 

Professor Huber’s antecedents, as briefly sketched above, made him 
an easy convert to the first movement in the direction of Old Catholi- 
cism. As to his relations to Dédllinger it will be somewhat decisive 
to observe that, when the work which Dr. Beyschlag calls Janus 
appeared, I observed afloat two opinions as to who the unnamed 
author ° might be. One of these made him Déllinger, the other 
Huber, and I wrote to Huber to know the truth. His reply was: 
‘Déllinger wrote the larger, I the smaller portion, and I edited the 
whole.”’ I understood at the time, but do not remember just what my 
authority was, that Déllinger was the nominal head of the movement 
in Munich, Huber the popular leader of the assemblies. 

What work Mr. Huber ever did in the way of literature besides 
that mentioned above I do not know in full. He wrote a history of 
the Jesuits, which I have read, and Ddllinger is understood to have 
pronounced it the best ever written of that order. He became some- 
what known on this side of the Atlantic, and was called upon to con- 
tribute to our periodical literature, of which I only know this that he 
sent an, article to Barnes’ J/nternational Review, with his direction that 
I be employed in its translation. Soon after this he died, still a young 
man, so far as I can recollect, of about forty-three years. 

That Déllinger, as Dr. Beyschlag represents, had for some time 
been descending from his ultramontane views is clear, and 1 pretend 
not to know whether he would have brought out so boldly his modified 
views but for the circumstances which drew out the lectures in 1861. 
It is not important. But such was the occasion of their first bold public 
utterance. 

The cardinal, Prince Chigi, at the time papal nuncio at Munich, 
has been referred to, and at this distance of time, with none of the 
parties living, I deem it not out of place to mention another fact told 
me by Baron v. Liebig as well understood. When he arrived at Munich 
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as the accredited representative of the papacy, his household goods 
and stores, as always in case of ambassadors, were entered duty free. 
But among his stores there was wine to such amount that the duty on 
it would have amounted to 6,000 florins. This, of course, was not for 
domestic use, but was put into the market and sold, and the Bavarian 


exchequer was cheated out of 6,000 florins. 
ANDREW TEN BROOK. 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


NOTE ON THE CANONICITY OF THE APOCALYPSE OF 
JOHN. 


IT is a well-known fact that in the second and third centuries of 
our era, before the necessity of a strict canon had been felt, the apoca- 
lypse of John found general, although by no means universal, accept- 
ance in the churches of the East and West; in the fourth century, 
however, doubts of its acceptability were wider spread. The quarrel 
between the Montanists and Orthodox church tended to cast suspicion 
on the book in the minds of the enemies of Montanism, and the influence 
of the followers of Caius in the Orient was not inconsiderable. We know 
that the Syrian church was in doubt about 340 A. D.,* and the council 
of Laodicea in 363 A. D. failed to name the Apocalypse in the canon. 
The third council of Carthage, however, in 397 A. D. maintained the 
faith that the African church had always held by affirming the book’s 
canonicity. Of the Christian writers of this century belonging to the 
church in Asia Minor, Syria, and Palestine, Eusebius left the question 
undecided (#. Z., III, 24, 18), while Cyril of Jerusalem, Chrysostom, 
and Gregorius Nazianzenus omitted it from their lists.? Epiphanius, 
bishop of Constantia in Cyprus, on the other hand, includes it, as 
well as the books of Wisdom (Her., 76, ed. Dindorf, III, 396). 

In the light of these facts, a passage in the Homilies of St. Jerome, 
recently published for the first time in the Anecdota Maredsolana,} Vol. 
III, Pt. 11, by Dom Morin, the learned presbyter of the Benedictine 
order at Maredsous, becomes especially interesting. Jerome is speak- 
ing in Bethlehem to a body of monks, at some point in the period 
401-10 A. D., and in his discourse on Psalm 1 (p. 5, 20 ff., Morin) 

*Cf. ZAHN, Forschungen, I, pp. 72 £.; 11, pp. 281-6. 

2 The latter closes his list (MIGNE, Patrol. Greca, XXVII, 472 ff.) with the seven 
catholic epistles: "Iodda 8’ doriy éBdéun. Idoas tyes “Ec ris 5¢ rotrwy éxrds, otk év 


yeno lass. 
3 Cf. this Journal, Vol. II, p. 420. 
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he says: “ Legimus in Apocalypsi Johannis (quod zm istis provinctis non 
rectpitur liber, tamen scire debemus quoniam in occidente omni, et in 
aliis Fenicis provinciis, et in Aigypto recipitur liber, et ecclesiasticus 
est: nam et veteres ecclesiastici viri, e quibus est Irenzeus, et Poly- 
carpus, et Dionysius, et alii Romani interpretes, de quibus est et 
Cyprianus sanctus, recipiunt librum et interpretantur) legimus ergo 
ibi: eqs.” Again on Psalm 149 (p. 314, 6 ff., Morin): “Legimus in 
Apocalypsi Johannis, que in ecclesiis legitur et recipitur — neque 
enim inter apocryphas scripturas habetur, sed inter ecclesiasticas 
— eqs.” 

Inasmuch as Jerome, after the fashion of his time, not infre- 
quently uses zs¢e as a general demonstrative, equivalent to zc, idle, or 
is,a doubt might arise as to the exact meaning of the words im ists 
provincis, if the context did not make it perfectly clear that Jerome 
means the country in which his auditors are living, that is, Palestine. 
His statement, then, accords with the evidence given by the silence of 
Cyril of Jerusalem, nearly half a century before. At the words z# adizs 
Fenicis provineitts we may fairly think of the church at Antioch and 
in Syria, yet it is hard to reconcile Jerome’s statement with what we 
know of the Syrian church from other sources. While it is true that 
Theophilus, bishop of Antioch about 186 A. D., drew arguments from 
the Apocalypse in his writings against Hermogenes (Euseb., Z. £., 
IV, 24), Chrysostom, once presbyter of Antioch, as noted above, 
nowhere among his voluminous writings mentions the Apocalypse.* In 
Edessa the Peshito version continuously prevailed, and in neither 
class of the manuscripts of this version has the Apocalypse a place. 
Ephraem Syrus apparently quotes from it once in his Syrian works, 
but it is not necessary to suppose the book unknown because outside 
the accepted canon. One is at a loss, therefore, to understand 
Jerome’s statement. We may suppose either that he spoke from 
insufficient knowledge, which is not impossible, or that a change had 
taken place, and that the church at Antioch, at least, accepted the 
book. Nearly a century and a half later Junilius wrote from Constan- 
tinople (De partibus divine legts, 1, 4): “ceterum de Johannis Apoca- 
lypsi apud ortentales admodum dubitatur ... .” 

By his words ia igypto recipitur liber Jerome must mean Alexan- 
dria, for the Apocalypse had no place in either the Memphitic or 
Thebaic versions. But in the second century Clement of Alexandria 


4According to Suidas (s. v.), however, Chrysostom accepted the apocalypse as 
well as the three letters of John. 
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quotes from the book (Paid., II, 10, 108; 12, 119; Strom., VI, 13, 
107, os dnow év ry AmoxaAupe ‘Iwdvvys); Origen accepted it (Euseb., 
H. £., VI, 25, 9; Comment. in Maitheum, Migne, III, p. 1386; 
Comment. in Joan., Migne, IV, p. 47, 117, @yotv obv év ry ‘Arroxadva 
6 rod ZeBedaiov ‘Iwdvvys) ; in the third century Dionysius of Alexandria 
—the Dionysius mentioned by Jerome in the passage quoted — 
regarded the Apocalypse as the work of an inspired man, although he 
rejected the Johannine authorship (Euseb., A. #., III, 28, 3; VII, 
25, 7). 

Jerome’s statement in regard to the West needs little comment, for 
the loyalty of the western church to the Apocalypse is well known, not 
simply of the church at Rome, but also in Africa, as noted above (cf. 
also Versus Scribt. Sanct. in Catalogus Clarom., August., De docir. Christ., 
II, 12); presumably in Spain as well, where, early in the seventh cen- 
tury, Isidore includes the Apocalypse among the canonical books 
(Migne, 83, p. 155), and in Gaul, as the epistle of the Christians of 
Vienne (Euseb., H. Z., V, 1) and the statements of Irenzus (c. Her., 
V, 35,2) show. In direct relation with Irenzeus naturally stands Poly- 
carp. This passage of Jerome gives us the only direct testimony we 
have as to Polycarp’s attitude toward the Apocalypse. It is more than 
probable that Irenzeus received his views from his master. 

The Latin Fathers (ad? Romani interpretes) to whom Jerome appeals 
for authority were unanimous in their acceptance of the Apocalypse. 
Cyprian, who alone is mentioned by name, frequently used it (De opere 
et elem., 14, “audi in Apocalypsi Domini tui vocem,” et passim); Tertul- 
lian names John as the author (Adv. Marc., III, 14, “apostolus Johan- 
nes in Apocalypsi”); as well as Lactantius (Z%., 42, “sicut docet 
Johannes in Revelatione”’). The testimony of the Fathers is supported 
by the Canon Muratorianus. In short, in the West there was no sus- 
picion against the canonicity of the Apocalypse. 

Jerome’s statements in the passages quoted are welcome, although 
they are largely of a confirmatory character. They establish the fact 
that at the opening of the fifth century the Apocalypse had not found 
acceptance in Jerusalem, and state explicitly Polycarp’s attitude 
toward the book. Someone more versed in these questions than the 
present writer may be able to solve the difficulty in the words tx alts 
Feanicts provincits. 


CLIFFORD HERSCHEL Moore. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


THE PsycHOLOGY OF THE Emotions. By Tu. Rrs0T,” Professor 
at the Collége de France, Editor of the Revue Philosophique. 
“The Contemporary Science Series.’”’ London: Walter 
Scott, Limited, 1897; New York: Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Pp. xix+ 455. $1.25. 

THIS volume represents a highly laudable attempt to read order 
and continuity into the most chaotic and baffling of all psychic proc- 
esses. Although M. Ribot possesses in full measure the distinctly 
Gallic freshness and lucidity of exposition, which always carries with 
it an air of novelty, the professional psychologist will nevertheless 
find here little that is radically new. Indeed, as applied to the coarser 
emotions, the fundamental thesis of the book was long ago rendered 
familiar by James and Lange. This, however, should in no wise 
detract from the credit due for the scholarly manner in which M. 
Ribot has marshaled his vast array of facts, and the suggestive ingenu- 
ity with which he has sought to trace in them the steady progress 
of evolution. 

It will be strange if M. Ribot’s doctrine does not strike some of 
his lay readers as startling and even shocking. The assertion that 
our emotions and feelings, to which we ordinarily ascribe the most 
intimately personal and spiritual character, are in reality the mani- 
festations of the lowest and distinctly vegetative part of our animal 
nature, is likely to appear as a peculiarly insidious and repellent form 
of materialism.* Now modern psychology has become accustomed to 
being anathematized as materialistic and has somewhat lost interest in 
denying the charge. The dominant psychological tendency is cer- 

* Being a translation from the French, Psychologie des Sentiments, Paris, 1896. Of 


this fact, nowhere mentioned in the book, it would seem that the English publishers 
might properly have informed their readers. 


* Much ambiguity attaches to the use of the word “feeling.” In its narrower psy- 
chological meaning, which is the one employed here, it applies to the agreeable or 
disagreeable aspect of any state of consciousness. In its wider use it is often almost 
synonymous with consciousness or thought, as in the expression “a feeling of obliga- 
tion.” The narrower use may be illustrated by the experience of an agreeable sound, 
the agreeableness constituting the feeling. 
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tainly toward a closer union with physiology, and the most definite 
expression of this tendency is probably embodied in the principle that 
the only self about which we can hope to obtain trustworthy knowl- 
edge is psycho-physical, a mind-and-body self. Let it not be forgotten 
that, whatever this doctrine may involve, even though it be so extreme 
a statement as the one just quoted from M. Ribot, it is still very far 
from what metaphysicians mean by materialism. To say that mind is 
merely a bi-product of the processes going on in matter is one thing. 
To say that our conscious experiences occur in connection with certain 
physiological events, without some reference to which they cannot be 
fully understood, is quite another thing. One position results in the apo- 
theosis of matter. The other simply recognizes one of the most obvious 
of all facts, and proceeds without more ado to employ it wherever possi- 
ble for the furtherance of knowledge. M. Ribot, adopting the habit of 
psychologists, conceives his proper business narrowly, and with no imme- 
diate concern for either the ethical or metaphysical implications of his 
doctrine, be they materialistic, idealistic, or what you will. Sketched 
in rudest outlines, his book runs as follows, always keeping close to 
its main problem—the verifiable facts and principles concerning the 
nature and development of the emotions. 

The lowest forms of organisms manifest distinctly the two antago- 
nistic tendencies of attraction and repulsion in the presence of certain 
substances. These rudimentary activities are the expressions of what 
Ribot calls organic sensibility, and constitute the forerunners of the 
first and vaguest forms of conscious experience, z. ¢., the feelings of 
pleasure and pain. Feeling, in our author’s opinion, therefore, 
unquestionably antedates the appearance of the most embryonic 
intellective or cognitive processes. It is the internal conscious counter- 
part, the interpreter, so to speak, of the general welfare of the organ- 
ism, reporting with pleasurable states when health and prosperity 
are experienced, with pain when disaster, great or small, supervenes. 
Never do the feelings alone and unassisted bring news of the outside, 
objective world. That is the sphere of sensation and perception. 
But before sensation and the intellective processes make themselves 
apparent —either in the race or in the individual—we meet in the 
evolving life of feeling with the “primitive emotions,” which Ribot 
describes as the equivalents in the affective life of the perceptions 
among the cognitive processes. That is to say, emotion is “a complex 
synthetic state essentially made up of produced or arrested movements, 
of organic modifications (in circulation, respiration, etc.), of an agree- 
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able or painful or mixed state of consciousness peculiar to each emo- 
tion. It is a phenomenon of sudden appearance and limited duration ; 
it is always related to the preservation of the individual or the species 
— directly as regards primitive emotions, indirectly as regards derived 
emotions.” 3 

Of these primitive emotions, from which, in connection with vari- 
ous intellective elements, the complex emotions are developed, there 
are five-—fear, anger, affection, egoistic emotion, occurring in several 
forms, and sexual emotion. These emotions all retain evidences of 
the pleasurable and painful states from which they have sprung, but 
the tendency of emotion is always to particularize and establish defi- 
nite reactions in response to the specific needs of the individual or the 
race, whereas mere pleasure and pain tend toward vague general activ- 
ities. The examination of these primitive emotions is made to lay 
bare, so far as possible, their actual origin in biological needs of one 
and another kind, their psychological and physiological characteristics, 
and, lastly, their abnormal or morbid developments. This is followed 
by an investigation of the more complex emotional conditions, such 
as the social, religious, and zsthetic sentiments, in connection with 
which M. Ribot introduces much interesting anthropological material. 
Lastly, the decay of the affective life is traced as it occurs under the 
conditions of progressive dementia and senility. As might be 
expected, the first emotions to disappear are those of greatest com- 
plexity, which are taken on relatively late, both as regards the race and 
the individual, while those which have been called primitive remain 
almost to the end as the companions of a merely vegetative form of 
existence. 

In his radical severance of feeling from the intellective processes 
M. Ribot deliberately opposes himself to the opinion of a considerable 
number of the most distinguished psychologists, and it is at this 
point, therefore, that his book is likely to enlist most of criticism. 
The facts which he adduces in support of the historical primacy of 
feeling and its consequent separability from the cognitive states 
demonstrate beyond the shadow of a doubt the exceedingly vague 
and inchoate conditions characterizing primitive consciousness. But 
they fail with equal certainty to afford absolutely conclusive proof of 
what M. Ribot affirms, nor does he appear to appreciate quite fully 
and accurately the doctrine which he combats. Oddly enough, this 
psychological dualism is combined with a view of the interrelations of 

3P. 12. 
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mind and body which, so far as we can judge from casual references, 


is essentially a positivistic monism. 
JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL. 


VEDANTA PuiLosopHy: Lectures by the SwAMI VIVEKANANDA on 
Raja Yoga and Other Subjects. Copyrighted by Weed- 
Parsons Printing Co., 1897. New York: Henry J. Van 
Haagen, 1267 Broadway, Agent for the United States. Pp. 
392, 8vo. 


Or the 392 pages in this volume, 254 are reproduced without 
change from the volume noticed by us, Vol. II, pp. 402-5, of this Journal. 
The remaining 138 pages contain three lectures—the first on immor- 
tality, the second on Bhakiz, or devotion, and the third on /ara- 
Bhakti, or supreme devotion. There is no attempt to explain the 
Vedanta philosophy. This is the more to be regretted as there are 
two very distinct schools of the Vedanta philosophy, followers of the 
two great commentators, Sankara and Ramanuja—the one system 
being an extreme pantheism, the other a species of theism. The 
Swami quotes from both, as if a follower of both. 

His lecture on ‘ Immortality” is characterized by the same vague- 
ness. His immortality is not defined. The steps by which he ascends 
to his conclusions are wordy, and the argument obscure. These seem 
to be the leading steps: First, all is “‘a continuous change,” a never- 
ceasing circle or cycle of change— birth, growth, development, decay, 
death, birth, growth, etc.—true of man, beast, and tree, yea of all 
nature, animate and inanimate— one substance, one life. ‘“ The 
seed is becoming the plant.” “It is the father that becomes the 
child.” 

The next step is that everything is indestructible. In one sense the 
body is immortal. The same combination of the dice ever recurs again 
and again; if perstistently thrown, it will do so through all eternity. 
“Even the combination of physical forms is eternally repeated,” as 
illustrated by the Chicago Ferris wheel with its ever-recurring loads of 
passengers. For “everything is in a circle, because a straight line, 
infinitely produced, becomes a circle.” 

The third step is simple enough: all souls and bodies belong to 
the cosmic life. It originated in God. The circle must be completed. 
Ergo, back to God we all must go. 

Then everything that is a compound must sooner or later get back 
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to its component parts. The soul is not a compound. It is neither 
thought nor body, but the manufacturer of both. The mind is a com- 
pound, as the body is, and must dissolve; the soul never. But how 
know we that the soul is not acompound? Why, “ Because everything 
that is a compound we must either see or imagine.” The soul cannot 
be seen or imagined. “It will never die, because death is going back 
to the component parts, and that which was never a compound can 
never die. It will be sheer nonsense to say it dies. You are infinite, 
ever present, beyond all causation, ever free, never born and never die.” 
Surely this is enough. ‘ No,” says the Babu, ‘one step more,” then 
“a logical conclusion.” Here it is: “If then we are beyond all law, 
we must be omniscient, ever blessed, all knowledge must be in us, and 
all power and all blessedness. ... . Iam Existence Absolute, Bliss 
Absolute, Knowledge Absolute, I am He.’”’ From this the step is easy 
to immortality—nay more, the Swami concludes: “Silly fools tell 
you that you are sinners and [order you to] sit down in a corner and 
weep. Foolishness, wickedness, downright rascality to say you are 
sinners. You are all God.” But according to the Babu’s doctrine 
there is no sin, folly, wickedness, or rascality in any person or deed. 
All is maya, “illusion.” 

The second lecture, as we have said, is Bhaké, “love.” And the 
lecturer illustrates his love by abusing in strong language those who 
differ from him. They are “charlatans,” “mystery-mongers,” “ hide- 
ous fanatics,” ‘“‘a fanatical crew,” ‘“‘a howling fanatic,” “instruments for 
the diffusion of hatred,” “fools,” ‘men who will mercilessly cheat 
widows and orphans, and do the vilest deeds for money, and are worse 
than any brute.” This, we must add, in spite of the fact that they all 
are God. 

The love, or Bhak#t, here discussed is not God’s love to us, or our 
love to the brethren, but man’s love to God. This the Swami dis- 
cusses at length as illustrated by the love of a son to his father or to 
his mother, or of a father or mother to their son; of a friend, comrade, 
or playfellow to his friend, comrade, or playfellow; or of a servant to 
his master, or a wife to her husband (in the Babu’s eyes, so far as Bhakit 
is concerned, we are all women and God is our husband); or, still more 
horrible to relate, as that of a shameless woman for a clandestine lover, 
defying her own father and mother and lawful husband—as was done 
by the shepherdesses of Brinda in their unlawful love for Krishna. This 
last the Swami regards as the perfection of love. ‘Human language,” 
says he, “cannot describe how Krishna was in the groves of Brinda, 
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how madly he was loved, how, at the sound of his voice, all rushed out 
to meet him, the ever-blessed Gopis, forgetting everything, forgetting 
this world and its ties, its duties, its joys, and its sorrows’’—that is, 
forgetting their own husbands and their children, and ran after this 
rake who had forsaken his own wife for these shameless women. 

The Swami tells us that ‘“‘the philosophers of India do not stop at 
the particulars, but cast a hurried glance at the particulars, and imme- 
diately start to find the generalized forms which will include all the 
particulars.” Many illustrations of this way of dealing with the par- 
ticulars might be culled from the three lectures before us. We give 
two of such generalizations in addition to those given above, and we are 
done. “Spiritual giants have been produced only in those systems of 
religion where there is an exuberant growth of rich mythology and 
ritualism,” p. 266. “It is the horrible body-idea that breeds all the 


selfishness in the world,” p. 318. K. S. MACDONALD. 


CALCUTTA. 


THE Mycen@#an AGE: A Study of the Monuments and Culture 
of Pre-Homeric Greece. By Dr. Curestos Tsountas and 
J. Irvine Manatt, Ph.D., LL.D. With an Introduction by 
Dr. Dérpfeld. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1897. Pp. xxxi+417. $6. : 


A CHRONICLE of one more splendid triumph of the spade, of the 
revelation of a new chapter of history in the earliest annals of that 
brilliant Greek life, made by a series of indefatigable, patient, and care- 
ful scholars, led by that prince of excavators, Schliemann—such is 
this admirably prepared and printed book, the joint work of a Greek 
archeologist and an American professor in Brown University, and 
illustrated from photographs taken by Professor Colwell, of Denison 
University. 

Before the discoveries of Schliemann at Troy, Tiryns, and Mycene, 
our knowledge of earliest Greek history was limited to doubtful dis- 
tillations from the rich flowers of epic tradition, or servile repetition 
of the guesses of ancient historians. Homer was thought to be the 
naive singer of Hellenic childhood, a witness to the primitive life and 
thought of mankind, standing as he did upon the threshold of Greek 
history. Before him could be dimly discerned the shadowy outlines 
of the so-called “ Pelasgic age,” when men offered “sacrifice on hill- 
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tops to the god of the sky,” ‘“‘a god without a name.” All this 
afforded splendid hunting ground for theorists and word-spinners, 
whose books were as unedifying as they were prodigious in length and 
learning. 

A little digging has changed all this. It is now known that Homer 
was a modern from the point of view of the passage of the centuries in 
Greece, that his poetry, instead of being naive, rests on a carefully 
wrought technique, and that the civilization of his own age was one 
which, while being in some respects higher and more fruitful, was yet 
in other and important elements only a degenerate and decayed rem- 
nant of a more highly developed civilization that had reached its acme 
half a millennium before. 

This epoch of Greek life is most fully illustrated in the material 
remains of it unearthed at Mycenz and in its vicinity on the Argive 
plain. It is, therefore, called the Mycenzan age. City walls, castles, 
palaces, graves, and the skeletons of those laid in them, as well as the 
gems, the armor, the vessels of gold and silver buried with them, altars 
and images of deities, mosaics, sculpture, pottery of every shape and 
style, granaries and the grain which they contained, scepters, mirrors, 
playthings, gravestones, pillars—and time would fail us to enumerate 
the abundance and variety of the discoveries which have been made 
within the last twenty years since Schliemann proudly announced 
“that he had found the Royal Tombs, with their heroic tenants still 
masked in gold and their heroic equipage about them.” Much has 
been done since that day both in enlarging the field of discovery and 
in the interpretation and classification of the discoveries—this latter 
often the most trying and unprofitable branch of the scholar’s service 
to archeology. As the outcome of these two decades of work we may 
be said now to possess a new chapter, or rather several new chapters, of 
early Greek history, about which we are better informed than concern- 
ing several later chapters, even that which has to do with Homer him- 
self. The results of all this activity are gathered up in organized and 
entertaining fashion in the pages of this volume. 

It is not possible here, nor perhaps profitable, to tell the story of 
these fascinating chapters. They would introduce us to scenes of 
great activity on both sides of the A‘gzan sea, to an earlier age of 
rude pottery, of graves of heaped stones (¢umuét), of stone implements, 
of Cyclopzan masonry, whose remains are found in Cyprus and on the 
Cyclades as well as in Greece, and whose civilization, thus widely 
extended, shows that already the Greeks had taken to thesea. Another 
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chapter would unroll before us the Mycenzan age in all its splendor, 
when great kings ruled in majesty from Mycenz and Troy, the bril- 
liant achievements in architecture, in sculpture, in metal working, in 
the art of war, all testifying to an oriental influence, modifying and 
stimulating native powers, for the Phoenicians are now in the Augean. 
In another chapter we would see the reaction of the Mycenzan world 
against that Orient which sought to dominate it, a reaction whose 
history is partially recorded in the ruins of the sixth city of Troy and 
upon the walls of Egyptian temples. And yet another would reveal 
this great grand world in its decay and decline, about to fall before 
the oncoming Dorian host of the north. 

From these monuments may be drawn also some indications of the 
religious life of the Greeks of that early time. Before the Homeric 
pantheon had been rounded out into that human-divine assembly 
gathered about Zeus on Mt. Olympus, the Greeks of Mycenz had 
altars, offered sacrifices, worshiped an Aphrodite and Artemis, earth 
goddesses, whose images still remain to us, fantastic and hideously 
shapeless objects, testifying in the midst of that highly developed art 
to the conservatism of religion clinging to the sacred forms of an 
earlier and ruder age—typical of religious conservatism in every age. 
They reverenced and made offerings to their dead also, and, it seems 
quite probable, even sacrificed upon their graves human victims, slaves 
sent to serve their masters in the world below. Few if any temples 
were built, and they served as homes for the gods instead of seats for 
their worship. Religion was, it seems, behind the general progress of 
the period, as has been the case so often since, a state of things pro- 
ductive in innumerable instances of conflict and mortifying defeat for 
religion, yet also the occasion of many of its greatest triumphs, when 
an age in its onward march has fallen away from the higher ideals of 
a less brilliant past. 

There is much that is interesting and instructive in this admirable 
record and reconstruction of the Mycenzan age. Many topics of 
difficulty, many delicate points of scholarship, are touched upon, whose 
settlement cannot yet be secured. But there is much more which all 
intelligent people can understand and enjoy, with which all well- 
informed people should make themselves acquainted. No more 
agreeable and trustworthy source of knowledge on the subject is 
attainable than this handsome volume. 

GEORGE S. GOODSPEED. 

LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND. 
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AN ALEXANDRIAN EROTIC FRAGMENT, and other Greek Papyri, 
chiefly Ptolemaic. Edited by BERNARD P. GRENFELL, M.A. 
With one plate. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1896. Pp. 129, 
small 4to. 

THIs volume contains the text of seventy fragments of papyri, all 
but four of which were found by the editor himself in Egypt. Most 
of them are now in the possession of the British Museum and the 
Bodleian Library. They are grouped under five headings: A, “An 
Alexandrian Erotic Fragment and Three Fragments of Homer;” B, 
‘Early Fragments of the Septuagint and Protevangeliuin ;” C, “ Papyri 
of the Ptolemaic Period;” D, “ Papyri of the Roman Period ;” E, 
“‘Papyri of the Byzantine Period.” 

As we should expect from a scholar who has had so large and 
creditable a part in the discovery, decipherment, and editing of the 
papyrus treasures which have been discovered in recent years, a scholar 
whose learning and ability have been amply shown in his publication 
of the ‘‘ Revenue Laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus,” the work of the 
editor of this book offers little ground for adverse criticism. A more 
ample commentary would have been welcome, but on the whole one 
can only commend the desire of Mr. Grenfell to give the texts them- 
selves to the public with as little delay as possible. 

The fragment of greatest literary interest is that which gives the 
book its principal title. It is a unique specimen of the erotic litera- 
ture of the Hellenistic period, dating from the second century. One 
column of twenty-seven lines is preserved almost entire. It contains, 
as the editor describes it, “a kind of declamation in character, the 
lament of some Ariadne for her Theseus, written in half poetical, half 
rhetorical prose.’’ The abandoned girl recalls the incidents of her 
love and desertion, and invokes “the kindly stars, and queenly night, 
partner of my love,” to restore to her her lover. The tenderness 
and pathos of the poem vividly call to mind the deserted maiden of 
Theocritus. 

The papyri of the Ptolemaic period, which constitute fully one-half 
of the fragments, are by far the most important of the contents of the 
book, clearing up several hitherto uncertain points in the history of 
the dynasty of the Ptolemies, and adding much to our knowledge of 
the social and economic conditions of Egypt during this period—a 
period on which our sources of reliable information have been scanty, 
and for which recent discoveries have done little. For example, the 
title of Eupator to a place in the list of kings between Epiphanes and 
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Philometor can no longer be disputed, though the ancient historians 
seem to know nothing about him. We learn also from the first com- 
plete list in Greek of the first ten Ptolemies (No. XXV) that the son 
of Philometor, called the young Philopator, was proclaimed king on 
the death of his father. He is ignored entirely by the Greek his- 
torians. 

But space permits only to call attention to the valuable material 
for the historian which these documents contain, and to the curious 
items of human interest that meet one on almost every page, such as 
the spiteful letter of a lady named Artemis to a certain Serapion, 
informing him of the waywardness of his daughters (No. LIII). 
Bible students will be especially interested in the fragment of Ezekiel 
of the fourth century (No. V), with the exception of a small fragment 
of Isaiah the oldest text of the Septuagint extant, and in the vellum 
fragment of the Protevangelium of the fifth or sixth century, much 
older than the oldest manuscripts collated by Tischendorf. Of this 
Grenfell gives a collation with Tischendorf’s text. 

The volume is provided with useful indices: I, Proper Names ; II, 
Place Names; III, Titles and Professions; IV, Symbols, and V, an 
extensive General Index of words. EDWARD CAPPs. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE Dawn oF MopERN GeEoGrRapHy. A History of Exploration 
and Geographical Science from the Conversion of the Roman 
Empire to A. D. 900, with an account of the achievements 
and writings of the early Christian, Arab, and Chinese 
travelers and students. With reproductions of the principal 
maps of thetime. By C. Raymonp Beazvey, M.A., F.R.GS., 
etc. London: John Murray, 1897. Pp. xvi+ 538, 8vo. 

THE author attempts to discover what the world knew about itself 
in a geographical way from 300 to goo A. D. The sources of his 
information are the writings (1) of Christian pilgrims, (2) of mission- 
aries and traveling merchants, and (3) of theoretical geographers and 

map-makers. These he examines singly and at great length, giving a 

good résumé of the contents of their works and of the contribution 

which each made to the general stock of geographical knowledge. 

The Christian pilgrims were all led by sentiment, and although there 

were many of them and they wrote much about their journeys, they 

added little real knowledge. The purpose of their journey as well as their 
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frame of mind prevented their observing the things they must have seen. 
Miracles and marvels they record in great numbers, but they had no eyes 
for the things of this world. They serve only to show that for mate- 
rial progress, material and not sentimental ambitions are necessary. 
‘“‘It is the love and the hope of material gain, partly political or impe- 
rial, partly scientific, but, above all, commercial, which has been the 
motive power of our geographical, as of our industrial, revolution. The 
secrets of the present world have been disclosed to those who lived in 
the present ; they have naturally been hidden from those who did not 
value the actual world around them.” These “ material ambitions ”’ 
appeared with the beginning of the Norse invasions and have become 
more and more in evidence ever since: in the crusades, in the great 
period of voyage and discovery, and in the modern and industrial age. 
To the absurdities and curiosities of the pilgrims, and to the vagaries 
of Solinus and Cosmas, the author has added a chapter on the Arabic and 
Chinese geographers of the same period, who are shown to have been 
far in advance of Christian Europe in the amount of their knowledge, 
as well as in their scientific temper and attitude toward the subject. 
Mr. Beazley has indicated the plan of his further study, and we shall 
await with interest the promised volumes. OLIVER J. THATCHER. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


ELEMENTS OF THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION. Part I: Morphologi- 
cal. Being the Gzfford Lectures delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh in 1896. By C. P. TigExz, Theol. D., 
Litt. D. (Bonon.), Hon. M. R. A. S., etc., Professor of the 
History and Philosophy of Religion in the University of 
Leyden. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1897. Pp. 
312. $2, net. 


Tuis first series of lectures by Professor Tiele will be warmly wel- 
comed by all who know the author’s high claims to distinction among 
authorities on the subject of the science of religion, though the perusal 
will do little more than whet their appetite for the second series, in 
which he promises to discuss the very essence of religion. At the 
close of the first lecture he maps out his subject: ‘‘As already pointed 
out, the task of our science is to make us acquainted with religion, to 
enable us to trace its lite and growth, and thus to penetrate to its 
origin and inmost nature. Our study thus naturally divides itself into 
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two main parts—(1) the morphological, which is concerned with the 
constant changes of form resulting from an ever-progressing evolution ; 
and (2) the ontological, which treats of the permanent elements in 
what is changing, the unalterable element in transient and ever-altering 
forms —in a word, the origin and the very nature and essence of reli- 
gion. The first of these parts will be the subject of the present course. 
The ontological part will be reserved for the second course, and, if 
God vouchsafes me health and strength, will form the conclusion of the 
task I have today begun.” 

This statement is sufficient to show, not only that the first part is 
introductory to the second, but that the second promises to be far more 
interesting than the first. For more than a quarter of a century Dr. 
Tiele has dealt publicly with the history of religions. As he says of him- 
self, “I am nothing if not historical,’ but he recognizes that the science 
of religion requires a broader foundation than history, and that by the 
historical method, as Dr. Flint puts it, we obtain only history. A mere 
historian is no more competent to understand and treat adequately of 
religion than a mere mathematician is to treat adequately of music, 
though he may consider himself competent because the laws of har- 
mony are mathematical and he can compose music as a draughtsman 
can paint a portrait of the Madonna or the Christ. Historical research 
is, indeed, indispensable to the treatment of religion scientifically ; and 
until it has collected and sifted all the materials, even so great a genius 
as Hegel can write a philosophy of religion with but indifferent suc- 
cess. But the work of critical, historical investigation has been carried 
on for the last half century with such diligence that the materials on 
which the science of religion must build have been collected; and we 
are anxious, the American public perhaps more so than the European, 
because of its characteristic eagerness and practical bent, to know what 
a well-trained, scientific, and reverent mind has to say regarding that 
which is unalterable, permanent, and finalin religion. Tiele has, indeed, 
indicated his position in this volume more than once with sufficient 
clearness, but without presenting it in the form of reasoned argument. 
Here it is, for instance, in the last sentences of Lecture 7: 

“Were I to express my full religious conviction, I should confess. 
that true religion, the religion of humanity, has been revealed in Christ, 
a religion which creates ever new and higher forms, yet ever defective 
because they are human, and which thus develops more and more in 
and through humanity. But this is a matter of faith, and I must here 
maintain my purely scientific and impartial position. But even from 
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this point of view, and as the result of historic and philosophic inves- 
tigation, I maintain that the appearance of Christianity inaugurated 
an entirely new epoch in the development of religions; that all the 
streams of the religious life of man, once separate, unite in it; and 
that religious development will henceforth consist in an ever higher 
realization of the principles of that religion.” 

Again at the close of the fifth lecture, or the first half of the vol- 
ume, in the course of which he has traced, along lines familiar to all 
acquainted with his previous works, the development of religion from 
the lowest forms of nature religions to the higher nature religions and 
then to those which he terms “ethical-spiritualistic revelation-reli- 
gions,” the Christian group being the highest of these, he asks, “Is 
Christianity the highest conceivable religion?” Admitting that at 
best only a forecast can be made, he gives the following preliminary 
answer : 

**Even those who, like myself, are convinced that the gospel, 
rightly understood, contains the eternal principles of true religion 
may well conceive that, besides the existing ethical religions, and 
probably from their bosom, others will yet be born which will do bet- 
ter and more complete justice to these principles, and which will then 
perhaps exhibit a somewhat different character from the religions we 
have termed ethical or supernaturalistic. Those who closely scan the 
age we now live in cannot be blind to the new aspirations which mani- 
fest themselves from time to time, and which enable us to form some 
idea of the character likely to be assumed by the newer forms. This 
is our general and preliminary answer to the weighty question. We 
shall, perhaps, be in a position to give a more definite answer after we 
have not only traced the gradations of religious development, but 
determined the different directions in which it moves.” 

By ‘direction of development” he understands ‘“‘a spiritual cur- 
rent which sweeps along a single principle of religion or some funda- 
mental religious idea, more or less regardless of others, to its extreme 
consequences ;’”’ and to this subject he devotes Lectures 6 and 7. 
The last three lectures are on ‘“ Laws of Development,” “The Influ- 
ence of the Individual in the Development of Religion,” and “ Essen- 
tials of the Development of Religion ;” but he gives no fuller answer 
to the interesting question, “Is Christianity the highest conceivable 
religion?” than the one already quoted from the seventh lecture. 
His complete answer is properly reserved for the second series, in 
which we shall have the conclusions to which he has been led by life- 
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long special studies, conducted in the spirit of the scholar who, just 
because he is a Christian, is all the more faithful as a scientific man. 
G. M. GRANT. 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, 
Kingston, Canada. 


CHRISTIANITY THE WoRLD-RELIGION. Lectures delivered in 
India and Japan. By Joun Henry Barrows, D.D. Vol. I. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1897. Pp. 412. $1.50. 

Tu1s comely volume has a historic interest apart from its main 
content. It is a fitting sequel to the Parliament of Religions held in 

Chicago in 1893. It is an answer from the West to the East. Mozoon- 

dar, the Hindoo, had asked that India should have a lectureship like 

that founded at the University of Chicago on “the relations of 

Christianity and the other religions.” Here, before us, is the visible 

response. Very appropriately, this book contains an extract from the 

letter of Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell on founding the “Barrows lecture- 
ship,” a preface from the lecturer, giving an account of his stewardship 
in travel as well asin utterance, and, in an appendix written by the mis- 
sionary, Rev. R. A. Hume, D.D., and inserted by thé publisher, we are 
told of the impressions made by this American orator in Indiaand Japan. 

In the presentation of his message Dr. Barrows continues in the 
spirit of that great conference of believing souls which in Chicago in 

1893 gave a visible and impressive proof of man’s hunger after the 

Infinite. He clothes his arguments in a form that seems at first too 

florid and rhetorical to suit a severe occidental taste, but then his audi- 

tors were orientals, who delight in the grandiose and who love poetical 
embellishment and sweeping figures of speech. There are seven 
lectures. In five of them the author, starting from the various circum- 
ferences of things universal— the world-wide aspects and effects, the 
universal philosophy and book—reaches the center of all in Christ, 
the universal man and savior. If,as we believe, propriety is the law of 
all discourse and the test of a sermon or book is its fitness to the audi- 
ence to whom addressed, then we regard this message of a typical 

American Christian to his fellow-seekers after truth in the Orient as a 

signal success. The characteristic of the thinking of India—call it 

a merit or defect—is an absence of definiteness, of harmony with 

measured time or marked duration. It is too much like a fog that 

refuses proportion or symmetry, or like the ever-flowing Nile of olden 
days, whose sources were undiscovered and the causes of its fertilizing 
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overflow unknown. Underneath the rush of Dr. Barrows’ oratory and 
fervid rhetoric is a constant appeal to verifiable facts. He does not 
shrink from exposing either the dark past or the unlovely present of 
much that has been and is still called Christianity, nor is he slow and 
cold in doing justice to the truth manifested and the good done within 
the non-Christian faiths. In Lecture VI he argues closely and pleads 
eloquently for the claims of Christianity to world-wide authority, 
because of its historic character. The last and longest chapter 
describes the Parliament of Religions. The text is enriched with 
notes, and the book has an index. Until we can get books written by 
Christian natives, who see their own minds, as well as their ancestral 
thought and history, from the point of view of Christianity, such a 
message as this is of the highest value in that grandest of all earthly 
hopes and enterprises—the unification of religion. 


ITwHaca, N. Y. Won. ELLioT GRIFFIS. 


RELIGIONS OF PRIMITIVE PrEopLes. By DanieL G. BRINTON, 
LL.D., etc. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1897. Pp. 
xi +264, 12mo. $1.50. 

THIS is the second series of American lectures on the history of 
religions, corresponding somewhat to those on the Hibbert Foundation 
in England. The first series was by Professor Rhys Davids, and Dr. 
Brinton has proved a worthy successor of the lecturer on Buddhism. 

The lectures are six in number. The first clears the ground by a 
statement of methods and material. The method is threefold — his- 
torical, gathering material ; comparative, discovering what is local and 
what universal ; and psychological, explaining phenomena by mental 
traits, either local or universal. The material includes archeological 
data, mythology, folk-lore, language, rites, customs, etc. Religion is 
universal, no tribe or race is without it. The second lecture deals with 
the origin and contents of primitive religions, and sets forth the belief 
of primitive peoples in the reality of the revelations made by shamans 
and those who lead them in religious exercises. In the evolution of 
religion, Dr. Brinton places much reliance upon the subconscious ele- 
ment of suggestion now coming to the front in psychological research. 
Lectures III, IV, and V discuss religious expression in the word, 
the object, and the rite. This leads to the consideration of the names 
of the gods, prayer to them, and prophecy and law from them, includ- 
ing the theogonic and cosmogonic myths; the varieties of gods of 
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fetichism, the higher powers of nature, worship of the elements, animals, 
plants, etc.; and the communal and personal rites, which include such 
matters as feasts, sacrifice, entrance upon puberty, marriage, burial, 
and mourning. The last lecture discusses the lines of development in 
early religions. 

The book is an inspiration, and should be read alongside the 
posthumous work of Dr. Cust by every student taking up the study of 
comparative religion. The first lecture is indispensable. This work 
is thoroughly impartial, or, to put it another way, entirely scientific. 
Some will from this leap to the conclusion that it is, therefore, irrever- 
ent, but no greater mistake could be made. We rise from reading the 
book with renewed respect for man — even the lowest — in that he has 
ever been seeking God, if haply he might find him; and with deep- 
ened reverence for God, who has led man’s developing capacities to an 
ever profounder appreciation of Himself. The author was known before 
as an authority on American religions ; the present volume shows him 
an able guide in a larger territory. 

After reading such a book as this and Tylor’s Primit:ve Culture, the 
student may enter upon the study of the historic religions, but he 
should not do so until he has read one or the other, or both. 

The volume has a full table of contents, a serviceable index, is in 
clear type on fairly good paper, is substantially bound, and has few 
typographical errors. It is an inexpensive book, worth having. 


Gro. W. GILMORE. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Maine. 


OUTLINES OF THE History OF THE THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, from the Reformation to the 
Close of the Eighteenth Century. The Bishop Paddock Lec- 
tures, 1896-7. By JoHn Dowpen, D.D., Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co.; London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1897. Pp. 
Vili + 214. $1.25. 

THERE is no greater desideratum in theological literature than a 
history of English theology. What Dorner did for German theology 
some capable person should do for English, and earn lasting gratitude. 
And such a work must be carried out along the lines of the justly 
esteemed Listory of Protestant Theology, particularly in Germany. The 
development of theology in the English-speaking countries should be 
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presented according to its fundamental movement, and in connection 
with the religious, moral, and intellectual life of the English-speaking 
peoples. 

It is but a small part of such a task that Dr. Dowden has under- 
taken. So far as it goes, the little book is well done. And in the 
great dearth of works of this kind, one must be thankful for any 
capable contribution to the subject. Bishop Dowden’s Outlines only 
touch one feature of English theology, in England, for three centuries. 
The limitation of view is serious and crippling. To mainly confine 
attention to dogmatic theology and the defense of the Anglican posi- 
tion is to make it impossible to understand the labors of these Angli- 
can churchmen themselves. Here and there a bit of keen insight or a 
telling phrase of terse criticism shows what might have been done upon 
another plan. As it is, we have an Anglican record of Anglican theo- 
logians, written for Anglicans, with sundry homiletic observations. 
The great currents of English religious thought, in their causes and 
their effects, in their rush and their subsidence, in their combinations, 
developments, divergences, are not described here. The great under- 
lying unities of Christian conviction receive no emphasis. The true 
inwardness of much of the Anglican literature itself cannot come into 
view under such a method. The book partakes of all the virtues and 
vices of a family story told within the family. The inevitable result 
follows. Much of the important literature of English theology, from 
the Reformation to the close ot the eighteenth century, is overlooked. 
Moreover, the literature described is often judged from a personal 
rather than a critical point of view. And yet again, the slightest pos- 
sible aid is given toward the understanding of the currents of religious 
opinion visible at the commencement of the nineteenth century. The 
great names in Anglican theology deserve a more thorough and philo- 
sophical treatment. 

Really, in these lectures we have little else than a tolerably full 
and popular and accurate catalogue ratsonné of the theological writings 
successively called forth from the Episcopal church of England by the 
long controversy with Rome, by the constant struggle between the 
High Church and Low Church party, and by the ever-present necessity 
of defending the doctrine and practice of the ‘“‘ Thirty-nine Articles.” 
It is curious that in the references to biblical scholarship no mention 
is made of Kennicott, or Blayney, or Parkhurst, or Bishop Fell’s Greek 
Testament. 


HACKNEY COLLEGE, 
London, N. W. 


ALFRED CAVE. 
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Diz SprvcHe. Erklart von D. G. WILDEBOER, Ord. Professor 
der Theologie in Groningen. Freiburg i. B.: Verlag von 
J.C. B. Mohr, 1897. Pp. xxiv-++95. Subscriptionspreiss, 
M. 1.90; Einzelpreiss, M. 2.50. | == Part XV of Kurzer 
Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament, in Verbindung 
mit J. Benzinger, B. Bertholet, K. Budde, B. Duhm, H. 
Holzinger, G. Wildeboer, herausgegeben von Professor Dr. 
Karl Marti. | 

THE chief difference between the series of commentaries on the 
Old Testament, of which this is the first volume, and that which has been 
coming out during the last few years under the editorship of Professor 
Nowack, is the absence from the former of a complete translation. It 
is assumed that readers of the Kurzer Hand-Commentar are supplied 
with the Revised Version in German, edited by Kautzsch, although 
acquaintance with that work is by no means indispensable. It also 
claims to be briefer than the other series, and to represent only one 
point of view, that which may be called “the religious-historical.’’ In 
other words, it is the special aim of the general editor, Professor 
Marti, and his colleagues to exhibit the Hebrew Scriptures in their 
right setting and environment, in the belief that their incomparable 
beauty and preciousness will thus be more distinctly perceived and 
more warmly appreciated. 

The work of Professor Wildeboer, which has been translated from 
Dutch into German by Dr. F. Risch and his brother, fits in exceedingly 
well with the idea of the series. It is strictly an exposition and represents 
the most advanced type of higher criticism. Its main purpose is clearly 
defined in the short preface, written in German by the author himself,in 
the following words: ‘Only let this one thing be noted, that it has been 
my principal endeavor to teach the book of Proverbs so that it shall 
be known and understood as the product of the last years of the 
Persian period of Israelitish history, and in part of the beginning of 
the Greek period.” The theory is more fully stated in the introduc- 
tion. The most important parts of the book are thought to date from 
the Persian period, very near its close; and the final editor must be 
assigned to the Greek period. The oldest portion is best dated in the 
fourth century. Chaps. 1-9, and the editing of the whole (with the 
exception, perhaps, of 31:10-31), may have been the work of a 
writer who flourished about the middle of the third century B. C. 
Chaps. 1-9 exhibit great similarity to Ecclesiasticus in spirit and tend- 
ency. Two writings which are so closely related cannot stand centu- 
ries apart. And it is very remarkable, observes our author, that the 
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writer of Ecclesiasticus, who wrote about 180 B. C., founds his enco- 
mium on the wisdom of Solomon solely on the account given in 
Kings. Was he not acquainted with the book of Proverbs under its 
present title, or did he question its accuracy ? It must be allowed that 
the silence of the encomium is striking, but it is necessary to note a 
distinct reference to the book of Proverbs in the context. The descrip- 
tion of Solomon in 47:12, as Dw ja “an understanding son” 
(for, although the Hebrew text is uncertain in the first clause, Solomon 
must surely be referred to), can hardly be dissociated from Prov. 10: 5, 
the only place in the Hebrew Scriptures in which the expression occurs. 
It should also be noticed thatin our present text the proverb alluded to 
is found only a few lines below the heading ‘‘ The Proverbs of Solomon.” 

It is not denied that there may be a maschal here and there of pre- 
exilic origin. Many of the sayings, for example, in chaps. 25-29, 
which as a whole, however, are considered younger than those in 
10: I—-22:16, are distinguished by their pithiness, figurative lan- 
guage, and originality of thought. They move but little in the sphere 
of religion, a circumstance which may point to pre-exilic authorship. 
Still, even in that case, there are exceptions to the rule. 

The arguments advanced in support of this theory of a very late 
date are drawn from the language and the subject-matter. The former 
are grouped under four heads: a, late Hebraisms; 4, Aramaisms; c, 
Grecisms; @, Arabisms. The last are admittedly of small value by 
themselves. ‘‘Arabisms may have intruded into Judah at a much 
earlier period.” The Grecisms are very few in number and very 
inconclusive. One of them, the identification of the Hebrew word for 
yarn TON (7:16) with the Greek d@0vn, 6@0nov, is allowed to be noth- 
ing more than a possibility. Another, the use of pals in the sense 
*‘to be known as,” like dxovew (21 : 28), is not recognized by most and 
is introduced in the commentary with “perhaps.” The other two 
groups are much more important, but the lists given in the introduc- 
tion need the closest scrutiny. The author is not quite consistent. 
Whilst in the introduction he refers to 13:244 as possibly, and 
22:11 as certainly, illustrating the Aramaic idiom of a suffix followed by 
the substantive to which it refers, he explains the former passage quite 
differently in the commentary, and remarks of the other that the 
alleged Aramaism is possible, but need not be supposed. As for the 
late Hebraisms, which are all words or expressions, several, at least, are 
very doubtful. 349M, which is found in 8:27 and occurs elsewhere 
in the Bible only in Deutero-Isaiah and Job, is clearly a poetic word 
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which need not be of late introduction. It can be traced back to the 
sixth century and may have been in use long before. TON, although 
probably much more recent than OyDRN, can hardly be described as 
late, when it is found in Psalm 18 and Deuteronomy. On the whole, 
the argument from language is not strong enough to carry conviction 
by itself. It is only fair to Professor Wildeboer to add that he is 
aware that it must not be pressed. ‘‘ We need not,’ he writes, ‘‘make 
it by itself prove more than that linguistic reasons are not opposed to 
the assumption that our book was compiled in the fourth or third cen- 
tury, but much rather support it.” 

The argument from the subject-matter may be summed up in the 
remark that the whole spirit of the book leads us definitely to the time 
after the exile. Five characteristics, which are thought to point to 
this conclusion, are successively noticed : (1) The assumption through- 
out the book that monogamy is the general practice. (2) The entire 
absence of polemic against idolatry. (3) The universalistic standpoint. 
Religion is no longer a national matter, but entirely a concern of 
personal life. (4) The place of the law and the prophets. The wise 
men of our book start from them as sacred writings. (5) The class of 
wise men brought before us in this collection of sayings. There were, 
it is true, wise men before the exile, but they are not represented by 
the prophets in a favorable light. It was only after the exile that those 
were designated “wise” par excellence who were familiar with the law 
and knew how to explain it. These were at first far broader in their 
sympathies than the wise men of our Lord’s day. The common belief 
that the whole of post-exilic Judaism was characterized by legality is 
rejected as one-sided. Professor Wildeboer maintains that it was only 
after the Maccabean period that Israel got into the channel of legalism 
and narrowed the application of the term “‘wise”’ to those skilled in 
the minute exposition of the halacha. 

The whole argument is clever and interesting, and undoubtedly estab- 
lishes a strong case for the compilation and editing of the book as we 
have it two centuries or more after the close of the exile, but it does not 
overthrow the probability that the earlier portions (10: 1—22:16 and 
chaps. 25-29) contain a considerable amount of material from the age of 
the monarchy, including at least some proverbs from the pen of Solomon. 

The commentary is concise and helpful. The different divisions 
are prefaced with short, pithy introductions, and the notes are careful 
and to the point. Those in search of a commentary of moderate size 
and cost on this difficult book will find here just what they need. 


EXETER, ENGLAND. W. TAYLOR SMITH. 
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Stupia SinalT1IcA, No. VI: A PaLestTinraAN Syriac LECTIONARY, 
containing Lessons from the Pentateuch, Job, Proverbs, 
Prophets, Acts, and Epistles. Edited by AcGnes SMITH 
Lewis. With critical notes by Professor Eberhard Nestle, 
D.D., and a Glossary by Margaret D. Gibson. London: 
C. J. Clay & Sons; Cambridge University Press Ware- 
house, 1897. Pp. xli+139, 4to. 12s. 6d., met. 


As THE title states, this volume is in a large degree another product 
of the indefatigable scholarship of the two English ladies whose names 
will be ever associated with the Syriac version of the gospels discovered 
in the convent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai. The manuscript of 
this lectionary was offered to Mrs. Lewis in Cairo, in the spring of 
1895, by a dealer who alleged that he had obtained it in exchange for 
passage money from a Syrian family which had emigrated from the 
village of Rashuf in the Lebanon to America. A cursory glance 
showed that it was a biblical manuscript, and it, therefore, passed in a 
few minutes into the possession of Mrs. Lewis. It was found to be 
a Malkite lectionary, containing in its present mutilated form ninety- 
three lessons or parts of lessons from various parts of the Bible. They 
were not taken from an existing version of the whole Bible, but seem 
to have been translated specially for the lectionary, the Old Testament 
portions from the Septuagint. 

The dialect is that form of Syriac which is most closely allied to 
the Aramaic of the Palestinian Talmud, and is, therefore, known as 
Palestinian. With the exception of the gospel lectionary first published 
by Count Miniscalchi Erizzo in 1861 and 1864, the present text, which 
fills 228 leaves of the manuscript and 135 quarto pages of the printed 
book, is the most copious source of information about this perplexing 
dialect at present known to exist. 

The red-ink headings or rubrics prefixed to most of the lessons 
contain much curious matter. At least twelve of them are either 
positively inaccurate or confused. The old Malkite compiler must have 
been strangely ignorant or forgetful to assign the first eleven verses 
of the fifteenth chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians to the 
epistle to the Romans, and to describe a passage in the epistle to 
Titus as found in the epistle to Timothy. The name “ Colossians” 
seems to have puzzled him, for we find it is represented by S/uk(a)in. 

The number of noteworthy renderings and readings supplied by 
this lectionary is considerable. Those occurring in lessons from the 
Old Testament illustrate, of course, only the text of the Septuagint, 
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but the others illustrate the original. The text of the latter, so far as 
the Pauline epistles are concerned, agrees frequently, remarks Pro- 
fessor Nestle, whose critical notes are invaluable, with the Greek-Latin 
manuscripts D F G on the one hand, and the Syriac versions on the other." 

The linguistic value of the new find is very great. As Paul probably 
thought in Aramaic even when writing in Greek, these renderings of 
some of the most important parts of his epistles into a dialect very 
closely related to that which he used, if not substantially identical with 
it, may again and again shed light on his meaning. The fact, for 
instance, that peoirns or “mediator” is represented in this form 
of Aramaic by a word which me&ns literally “a third one” may 
perhaps help to elucidate, as Professor Nestle suggests, the obscure 
clause of Gal. 3:20: “Now a mediator is not a mediator of one.” 
Professor Nestle’s note is too good to be omitted: ‘Where there is no 
second there is no mediator, that is, not a third one.” 

Light is shed also on problemsin the gospels. The use of 4dda, 
the exact significance of the much-debated expression ‘The Son of 


1 The following are a few of the many striking variations of text or translation in the 
New Testament lessons. The italics mark the peculiarity. 

Acts 1:3,“°To-whom he also shewed himself alive by many signs and wonders 
during forty days.” Notice the connection of the last words.—Acts 1 : 4, the Greek 
word ovvadif{duevos is distinctly translated as in the margin of the English Bible 
and the Peshitto: “eating with them.”—Acts 2:29, “Brethren I may say unto you 
freely of the patriarch David that he both died and was buried and zs zm his grave with 
us unto this day.” The Peshitto gives the reading with which we are familiar.—Jas. 
1:5, 6, “ But if any of you lacketh wisdom let him ask the God of all who giveth him 
liberally and upbraideth not and 7¢ shall be given him what he asketh in faith.”—Rom. 
1: 1, “ Called azd an apostle.””—Rom. 1: 3, “‘ Who was born of the seed of the house of 
David according to the flesh.” A reading found also in the Peshitto and other Syriac 
authorities.—Rom. 3: 26, “ That he might himself be just and the justifier also ¢hrough 
the fatth of Jesus Christ."—Rom. 8:2, “For the law of the Spirit of life in Jesus Christ 
hath made ws free from the law of sin and death.”—Rom. 10: 4, “ Christ is the end of 
God namely of the law unto righteousness to everyone that believeth.” ‘Does this 
mean: the divine end of the law is Christ ?” is Professor Nestle’s pertinent query.— 
Gal. 3: 24, “So the law has been made /o xs a tutor (to bring us unto) Jess Christ.” 
— Gal. 4:6, “God sent forth the Spirit of his Son into our hearts crying Abba our 
Father.” —Col. 1:18, “And he is the head of the whole church.” Notice the omission 
of “ the body.”—1 Tim. 3:15-16, “ The Ao/y church of the living God which is the pillar 
and ground of the truth. And we confess that great is the mystery of godliness, etc.”’ 
The second reading, époroyoiper for dpuoroyoupéyws, was previously attested by 
one important authority, D. As observed in the introduction, it strengthens the 
view of those who hold the following passage to be an early form of creed.—Tit. 2: 11, 
“For the grace of God our Savior hath appeared unto all men.” 

Some of these variations may be due to ignorance or carelessness, but they are 
all worthy of notice. 
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Man,” and the possible Aramaic equivalent of dpovizws in the mas- 
ter’s comment on the behavior of the unrighteous steward in the parable 
(Luke 16:8)—a word meaning “kindly” instead of “ wise’’ or “ prudent” 
—-are some of the points to which Professor Nestle has called attention. 

The whole work is a very important contribution to biblical research. 
The two learned ladies and the German professor who have produced 
it have laid scholars under a great obligation. Is it asking too much 
to suggest an English translation of the Syriac texts ?? 


W. TayLor SMITH. 
EXETER, ENGLAND. 


EINLEITUNG IN DAS NEUE TESTAMENT. Von THEODOR ZAHN. 
I. Band. Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchh. Nachf. 
(Georg Bohme), 1897. Pp. viii+ 489. M. 9.50. 

THIS work must take its place at once as one of the standard text- 
books on New Testament introduction, and can hardly fail to be 
regarded as the most important one from the conservative point of 
view. Professor Zahn’s eminent scholarship is unquestioned, and the 
value of his investigations in the history of the New Testament canon 
is so fully recognized, even by those who differ radically from his con- 
clusions, that his treatment of the problems of New Testament intro- 
duction will certainly attract, and as certainly reward, eager and close 
attention. Since the second volume will contain the treatment of 
matters just now most in dispute — the gospels, the Acts, the chronol- 
ogy —and comments on the recent works of Professors Harnack and 
Ramsay, it seems advisable to reserve criticism until the appearance 
of that volume. We shall, therefore, confine ourselves in this notice 
chiefly to a brief statement of some of the positions maintained in the 
present volume, which deals — after a preliminary chapter on the origi- 
nal language of the gospel, and the relative use of Aramaic and Greek 
by Jews in New Testament times— with the epistles of James and Paul. 

The Epistle of James was addressed to Christianity as a whole ata 
time when the whole was Jewish Christianity. Neither heathen ances- 
try nor heathen surroundings (idolatry, unchastity, etc.) are suggested. 
The sins condemned are the inherited faults of Jews (1:21), such as 
Jesus found in the Pharisees. Silence as to the binding validity of the 
Mosaic law, and the unembarrassed union of the law of liberty with 

*At the request of the publishers, Messrs. C. J. Clay & Sons, the editors call 


attention to a page of corrigenda, to the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary, sent to them a 
few days ago. 
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justification by works, point to a time before the controversy between 
Pau] and the Judaizers, hence before 50 A. D. The book was written 
by James, the brother of Jesus. ‘His manner of thought and speech 
shows a resemblance to the discourses of his brother, Jesus, which 
seems the more to rest on a natural relationship because James stood 
so little under the educating influence of Jesus during his public 
activity, and because the resemblance seems so little like artful imita- 
tion or conscious dependence.’”’ This somewhat startling suggestion, 
which is in reality not far from Spitta’s view that the book was written 
by a Jew, is modified by the supposition that James became acquainted 
with the words of Jesus; and it was on the basis of his teaching and 
the impression of his personality, as well as through native likeness to 
him, that James attained a Christian character which in the circle of 
the oldest Christianity put him almost above the apostles. Yet ‘‘he 
did not feel, like his brother, the impulse to work as a missionary,” and 
_his letter “contains scarcely anything of the gospel, and of all the 
writings of the New Testament it is least adapted to give us a picture 
of the preaching that founded faith, which nevertheless it presup- 
poses.” This curious picture of one who stood nearest to Jesus and 
farthest from the gospel seems fitted to disclose rather than to remove 
the difficulties that stand in the way of the traditional view of the book. 
Yet Zahn’s argument against the pseudonymous character of the book 
is strong. <A fabricator might well have chosen the name of James, 
but would hardly have omitted to add “the Lord’s brother,’ and could 
not have failed to take on the character of James. But ‘neither in 
his quality as brother of Jesus, nor as first bishop of Jerusalem, nor as 
the Israelite who held with tenacious love to his people and to the 
temple, nor as the man of legal manner of life whom the Judaizers 
put upon their shield, nor as the super-legal ascetic, does the James of 
history and of legend meet us in this letter.” Pseudepigraphs never 
escape anachronisms, but in James there is nothing modern; or at 
most ‘“‘the absence of clear signs that the author and reader have 
drunk of the new wine of the gospel.” Though genuinely Israelitish 
in character, the letter is not the work of a Jew (Spitta), for it would 
have been used, in that case, as a Jewish book, as were Sirach and Wis- 
dom, and value would have been found in the very fact that a Jew bore 
witness to Christian truth. 
Zahn is doubtless right in maintaining that the absence of all refer- 
ence to events and beliefs especially connected with James is more 
consistent with the genuineness of the letter than with its pseudonym- 
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ity. One does not always speak in his known character, but if he is 
represented as speaking, his known character must be assumed. Yet 
Zahn can hardly be said to have met the current view that the epistle 
is spiritually related to Hermas, Clement, and Justin, rather than to 
primitive Christianity ; and Zahn’s own observations may well incline 
one to think that the book is by some later James, or, with Harnack, 
that the first verse is a mistaken superscription. 

Accepting the south Galatian theory, Zahn thinks the Zpzstle so 
the Galatians addressed to the churches founded in Acts 13: 14—14: 
23, and revisited (Gal. 4:13) in Acts 16:1-5. It was written from 
Corinth before Silas and Timothy joined Paul there (Acts 18: 1-4), in 
the spring of 53 A. D., and is therefore the oldest of Paul’s epistles. 
This is also the view of Professor McGiffert, who, however, finds Paul’s 
second visit to Galatia in Acts 14:21, and thinks Galatians must have 
been written before Acts 16: 1—4. 

I Thessalonians was written from Corinth in the summer, and 2 
Thessalonians in the fall, of 53 A. D. Of especial value is the sugges- 
tion that 2 Thess. 2: 3-12 is not a Jewish apocalypse (Spitta, etc.), but 
a product of that Christian prophecy which Paul held in high esteem. 
This apocalypse of Antichrist may have been a Christian prophetic 
utterance of Caligula’s time. 

1 Corinthians is, not only from chap. 7, but from chap. 5 on, chiefly 
a reply to the letter of the Corinthians to Paul in answer to a still 
earlier lost letter of his. The majority of the Corinthian church were 
inclined to push Christian liberty to the point of obscuring the line 
that separated them in life, in worship, and in thought from their 
heathen past and environment. Paul guards both against the abuse of 
freedom by the majority and against the denial of the principle of 
freedom by the minority. The worse danger lay in the direction of a 
spirit of too great independence, which threatened to cut the Corin- 
thian church off from other churches and from its founder. This 
was the root of the factious tendency with which Paul deals in chaps. 
1-4. Zahn’s view of the much discussed parties or divisions of 1:12 
is that parties or sects in the full sense did not yet exist. Yet the 
germs of four divisions existed which could easily grow into sects. 
The work of Apollos in Corinth was probably the source of this state 
of things, and it is with those who said, “I am of Apollos,” that 1:17 
—4:21 chiefly deals. The “Cephas” people were probably those who 
could say that they were converted (baptized ?) by Peter. Against 
them 3: 16-20 is directed, but also 1:13; 9:1-3; 15:8—10. It is with 
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these people, also, that Paul must dealin 2 Cor. 2:17 ff.; 5:12; 11:1 
—12:18, after his fears regarding them, revealed in 1 Cor. 9: 1-18, 
had been confirmed. Entirely distinct from this Judaistic tendency is 
the character of those who say they are “of Christ.’ These are such 
as assert their independence of al] human authority, and it was of such 
that the majority of the Corinthian church was composed. It was they 
who dictated the somewhat assuming letter which Paul answered in 
1 Corinthians. Paul had less occasion to mention them in chaps. 1-4, 
because chaps. 5-15 dealt with their views and practices. They were 
puffed up, and needed to learn their dependence on Paul, on the 
churches, and on Christian tradition (4:6, 7, 18, 19; 14:36, 37), and 
the truth that love is the chief virtue (8:1; 13). They meet us again 
in 2 Cor. 10: 1-11 (12-18?), for Zahn, with Baur, finds a reference to 
thein in vs. 7, but he escapes Baur’s view that they are Judaizers by giving 
chaps. 11—12:18 another reference (to the Cephas party), and, rightly, 
finding no reference to acquaintance with the earthly Jesus in 5: 16. 

Zahn argues at length and in part persuasively against the view 
that either a visit or a letter intervened between 1 and 2 Corinthians. 
Accordingly 2 Cor., chaps. 10-13, belongs where it stands, and Paul’s 
severity against his adversaries from without is not inharmonious with 
the conciliatory tone of chaps. 1-9 toward the church itself. It should 
be noticed, by the way, that the fact that chaps. 10-13 deal with out- 
siders is a serious objection to Zahn’s view that they deal with the 
“Christ”’ party and the “Cephas”’ party of 1 Corinthians. 

The Epistle to the Romans was written to a church composed of 
Gentiles and Jews, the majority being Jews (7:1-6; 8:15, etc.). Paul 
does not write to them dy virtue of his calling as apostle to Gentiles, 
‘but é% the interests of that side of his apostolic calling. He wished to 
prepare the way for his missionary work among the heathen of Rome 
and of the West (15:15, 16), though also to promote a good under- 
standing between Jewish and Gentile Christians in the Roman church. 

_ Philemon, Colossians, and Ephesians were sent together by Paul 
from ome, probably in the second year of his imprisonment (Acts 
28:30). Colossians is dominated by the thought of the errors directly 
combated in chap. 2. The errorists are Jewish Christians who held 
some regulations of the law to be binding, and added certain ascetic 
demands which rested upon the idea that matter was the sphere of the 
rule of spirits, from whom one could escape only by abstinence, espe- 
cially from flesh and wine. The orofyea are not stars or spirits, but 
the material elements of the world. The errorists are not worshipers 
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of angels, but try to imitate by self-mortification the abstinence and 
devotion of angels (2: 18, rév dyyéAwy, subj. gen.). This teaching has 
no connection with Essenism, apart from which ascetic tendencies, in 
connection with philosophical culture, were not uncommon in Judaism 
(cf. Rom., chap. 14; Heb.). 

Ephesians is a circular letter to the churches of Asia not founded 
by Paul, hence not to Ephesus. It is referred to in Col. 4:16 as the 
letter that would come to Colossz ‘from Laodicea.”’ 

The Epistle to the Philippians was not the first letter Paul had 
written to this first church in Europe. He would not have failed to 
write his thanks for their many earlier gifts (4:15, 16). Now they have 
again sent him money by Epaphroditus in his imprisonment at Rome. 
We have not, however, his first response to that gift, but an answer to 
a still later letter from them, expressing anxious fears and forebodings, 
which Paul writes to remove. Paul repeats from his former letter (3:1) 
a warning against evil workers, not Jews (Lipsius, McGiffert), but Jew- 
ish Christians (Rom. 16:17), who have as yet no footing in Philippi. 
Entirely different from them are the Jewish Christian preachers in 
Rome (1: 15-18), who, though not friendly to Paul, and using the 
opportunity of his trial to push their work at the expense of his, are 
yet preachers of the gospel, in the issue of whose work Paul can 
rejoice. The unworthy Christians of 3: 18-19 are still another class. 

After a discussion of the situation presupposed by each of the 
Pastoral Epistles, and an elaborate argument for the second imprison- 
ment of Paul, Zahn argues at length for the genuineness of these 
epistles. The personal notices which they contain are not copied from 
other letters, and are not invented. New facts and persons, or known 
persons in new relationships, appear in casual and lifelike references. 
The unfavorable picture of Timothy is unconceivable in the work of a 
pseudo-Paul (cf. Phil. 2: 20-22). “All legendary fiction of the ancient 
church was panegyrical.” 

What could have been the purpose of the invention of these letters? 
Not to set forth an order of church life, for, apart from the fact that 2 
Timothy has no such aim, the position of Timothy in Asia and of 
Titus in Crete is without analogy in the post-apostolic church. Further, 
the organization of the churches is nowhere described, but only 
assumed, and that which is assumed belongs to the earlier, not the 
later age. Elders and bishops are still identical, whereas Asia 
Minor had a monarchical episcopate at the end of the first cen- 
tury (Rev., Ignatius). It is not the official functions, but the personal 
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qualities of the bishop and the deacon with which the letters are con- 
cerned; and it is only the common Christian morality that is required 
of them, for Titus 1:6, 1 Tim. 3:2, 12 (so 1 Tim. 5:9) forbid not sec- 
ond marriages, but adultery. The laying on of hands is no more a 
sacrament of magical effect here than in Acts. 

Neither were these letters fabricated as a weapon against false doc- 
trines. The teachers of a different doctrine dealt with in 1 Tim. 
1: 3-7; 4:7; 6:3-10, 20; Titus 1: 10-16; 3:9; 2 Tim. 4:8, are Chris- 
tians chiefly of Jewish birth, who are concerned with myths and 
speculations, not gnostic but rabbinical in character; not yet anti- 
Christian, but useless and leading to endless disputes. Timothy and 
Titus are themselves in danger of being led astray by them. They 
regard certain Old Testament laws as binding, not circumcision and 
Sabbath (Galatians), but laws of purity, which they develop in an 
ascetic direction. Some have carried these tendencies so far as to put 
themselves outside of the church (1 Tim. 1: 20 [cf 2 Tim. 4:14]; 6:21). 
Still further and more pernicious developments of these tendencies are 
predicted for the future (2 Tim. 2:16, 17; 4:3, 4), with the requirement 
of an ascetic life, like that of angels (1 Tim. 4: 1-3), and a general 
moral degeneracy (2 Tim. 3:1-5 [6-9]). These false teachers do not 
belong to the post-apostolic age, for they do not answer to the Judaists 
denounced by Ignatius, nor to those met with in Barnabas, nor to the 
Ebionites of the pseudo-Clementines. Nor do they belong to the earlier 
Pauline age. They do not demand circumcision (Galatians), nor appeal 
to an older apostle or the mother church (Corinthians), nor rest upon a 
natural philosophy (Colossians). A writer after Paul would have found 
neither in his present nor in Paul’s letters the picture of the errors he 
describes. 

To other objections Zahn replies that 1 Tim. 3: 18 probably cites 
as Scripture only the passage from the law, and adds a proverbial say- 
ing which Jesus had also used. A formulated baptismal confession, of 
which traces are found in 1 ‘Tim. 6: 12-16; 2 Tim. 2: 2-8; 4:1, need 
not have originated after Paul’s death. The stress on sound doctrine 
has points of contact in Rom. 6:17; 16:17; 1 Cor. 4:17; 15:1-3; 
Col. 2: 6f.; Eph. 4: 20f. ; and may have been occasioned by an increas- 
ing inclination toward corrupt teaching, and by the approaching death 
of Paul. Moreover, the “sound doctrine” was morally wholesome 
rather than ecclesiastically correct (1 Tim. 1:10; 6:1; Tit. 2: 1-14). 
It is not un-Pauline to insist on the fulfillment of the law of God and 
of Christ. Indeed, “sentences that sound so un-Pauline as 1x Cor. 
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7:19, or which could be misinterpreted as a fusion of genuine Pauline 
doctrine with its opposite so easily as Gal. 5:6, are not to be found 
in these letters.” On the other hand, Paul’s doctrine of redemption 
and justification is fully expressed (Tit. 2: 11-14; 3:4-7; 1 Tim. 
I:12-16; 2:4-7; 2 Tim.1:9). In regard to language, a pseudo- 
Paul would have imitated Paul’s speech and would have betrayed the 
imitation by mistakes, of which these letters show no trace. The lin- 
guistic peculiarities of the three letters are due to nearness of date and 
similarity of conditions. 

It is unfortunate that Zahn does not think the theory of composite 
origin worthy of serious discussion, since this solution of the many- 
sided problem is now in favor (Jiilicher, Harnack, McGiffert, etc.). 
He says only: ‘“ Hypotheses of this sort, in which regularly only their 
discoverers believe, could lay claim to earnest consideration only by 
virtue of an unusual degree of acumen and pains in their elaboration ” 
(p. 481). 

It.should be added that Zahn’s detailed discussions of special points 
in the notes following each chapter are as solid and instructive as one 
would expect from so learned a scholar. Much recent work comes 
here in brief review, though one does not, I believe, learn from Zahn 
that there are such text-books of New Testament introduction as those 
of Weiss, Holtzmann, and Jiilicher. For this independence of prede- 
cessors the preface prepares us, and it is the author’s purpose to deal 
with the problems themselves, rather than to give a history of critical 
opinion. 


FRANK C. PORTER. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Le Nouveau TESTAMENT de Notre Seigneur Jésus-Christ expliqué 
au moyen d’introductions, d’analyses et de notes exégé- 
tiques. Par L. Bonnet, docteur en théologie. Zvangiles de 
Matthieu, Mare et Luc. Seconde édition, revue et augmentée 
par Alfred Schroeder, pasteur a Lausanne. Lausanne: 
Georges Bridel et C*, Editeurs, 1895-7. Pp. 663. Fr. 12. 

ALTHOUGH this commentary on the synoptic gospels bears the date 

of 1895, it was not published entire until the middle of November, 1897. 

The earlier date is that of the first of the four parts in which it was 

issued. A commentary upon the gospels and Acts was prepared by 

Bonnet and Baup upon the basis of the well-known work of Otto von 

Gerlach, the friend of Hengstenberg, and published in 1846. The 

remaining books of the New Testament were covered by Bonnet alone, 
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after the death of Baup, as an independent work. This large volume 
of some nine hundred pages appeared in 1855. In 1880 Bonnet again 
put forth the first three gospels, but this time in his own name alone, 
as an entirely new work. While he avowed his purpose to avai] him- 
self of all the best results of scientific exegesis and to evade no diffi- 
culties, he recognized in the gospels, as beyond all human discussions, 
treasures of divine truth scattered there by Him whose life they relate 
and received by those who are “of the truth.” 

The reviser of this edition determined to preserve scrupulously the 
thought of the author in all respects, theological, critical, and exeget- 
ical. He revised the translation ; enlarged the critical notes, indicat- 
ing the principal witnesses for approved readings; arranged the text 
according to the analyses; added new arguments for the exegetical 
positions taken, and rewrote the introductions to bring them up to 
date. And all this has been done by a busy pastor within the limits 
of a year! The general introduction to the New Testament has 
many excellencies. It accepts the book as the history of a continuous 
miracle. ‘Facts of a supernatural character are inadmissible without 
faith in the living and true God.” ‘The New Testament is not the 
book of rationalists, or pantheists, or atheists, it is the book of Chris- 
tians.” The section on textual criticism is brief and unsatisfactory. 
On the other hand, the treatment of the origin of the synoptic gospels 
is, for such a work, particularly full and clear. It gives a brief, but 
candid and lucid, history of the diverse views and defends the position 
which makes oral tradition the principal source for each writer, but 
recognizes the priority and use of certain written sources which cannot 
now be precisely described. Godet’s conjectures are quoted with 
approval. Throughout this section free use is made of Godet and 
Bovon. The views of Resch and Marshall seem to be known only 
through Bovon. That the majority of the documents were written in 
Aramaic is accepted as well established. The notes throughout are 
judicious, scholarly, and devout. They contain frequent references to 
Godet, and show also an intelligent use of Bengel, de Wette, Meyer, 
B. Weiss, and H. Holtzmann. 

A few examples will indicate the positions taken upon disputed 
passages. The genealogy in Matthew is that of Joseph, that in Luke 
is Mary’s. In regard to demoniacs we are shut up to one of two alter- 
natives, if we deny the reality of demoniacal possession : either Jesus 
allowed himself a degree of accommodation to the errors of his time 
which was unworthy of him, or he was himself in error. This ‘decides 
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the question for all those who believe in the Son of God.” Of Matt. 
24:34 it is said: “As this verse could refer only to the destruction of 
Jerusalem and not to the return of Christ, one is inevitably driven to 
the conclusion that it is inserted here out of its place.” This error, 
appearing, as it does, also in Mark, probably slipped into the apostolic 
tradition. “We believe that by rejecting this hypothesis we are brought 
face to face with a difficulty which no exegesis can explain.” 

In Matt. 24: 28 the eagles represent the judgments of God which 
will descend wherever a nation, church, or the whole race has fallen 
into a corpse-like decay. In Luke 2:2 Bonnet holds that a first and 
second census of Quirinius are plainly distinguished. But after giving 
various explanations of the difficulties involved in the governorship of 
Quirinius at that time, he says: ‘‘Those to whom these interpretations 
are unsatisfactory attribute a slip of memory on this matter which it is 
difficult to allow respecting a fact so well known, especially in view of 
Luke’s positive declaration that he had followed all things accurately 
from the beginning.” There is no reference here to Zumpt, Momm- 
sen, or Schiirer. 

The whole work evinces a degree of scholarship, good judgment, 
and faith which should make it very useful to those for whom it is 
written. 


CHARLES F. BRADLEY. 
GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE, 


Evanston, I)linois. 


Sr Pauw’s CONCEPTION OF CHRIST; or, The Doctrine of the 
Second Adam: The Sixteenth Series of the Cunningham 
Lectures. By Davip SomERVILLE, M.A. Edinburgh: T.&T. 
Clark, 1897; New York: Imported by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Pp. xvi+ 331. $3. 

THE distinguishing feature of this book is the constant insistence 
that the Christology of Paul is the interpretation of a personal experi- 
ence, and not the development of an idea. That experience was the 
meeting with the risen Jesus which changed the whole course of Paul’s 
own life, and introduced him to that peace with God which he held 
to be the highest good, and had up to that time sought in vain. The 
book is thoroughly modern in method. It is also refreshingly broad 
in its perception of the shallowness of much recent impatience with 
Paul, in comparison with the Christ of the gospels. Our author insists 
that “the nature of a thing, as Aristotle reminds us, is understood 
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only when its process of development is over” (p. 17), and urges that 
the experience of Paul in his fellowship with the risen Christ is a 
valid source for our understanding of what the actual Christ is and 
signifies. The controlling conception of Christ in the thought of 
Paul is, according to Mr. Somerville, that of the Second Adam. This 
appears in his view of Christ as the archetypal man. The resur- 
rection was for Paul the revelation of the real nature of Christ. 
And Paul constantly held that the risen Christ was the pattern 
of what the redeemed man is to be, viz., spiritual man, son of God. 
The full surrender of our author to the point of view of the apostle 
appears in his unwillingness to consider the Christology apart from 
the work of Christ. In connection with that work two questions 
are considered: (1) What relation has Christ’s death to the for- 
giveness of sin? The answer to this is found chiefly in Rom. 
5:12-21. Christ is man, and more, is sinless man, yet as repre- 
sentative man is seen rendering the supreme act of obedience 
(Rom. 5:19) which recognized the righteousness of God in con- 
demning sin. In Paul’s doctrine, man finds his salvation when he 
appropriates that act of Christ as his own, and thus in his representa- 
tive renders like homage to the righteousness of God. In this way 
the man is reconciled to God. Mr. Somerville finds most of the 
attempts to explain the efficacy of the death of Christ unacceptable, 
and adopts this doctrine of the representative significance of the 
death of the representative man as the most satisfactory understanding 
of Paul’s thought. (2) The other question is: ‘“‘What relation has 
the death of Christ to the actual deliverance of the soul from the power 
of sin?” The answer is: “It is in the fire of love to Christ that the 
soul is separated from sin as thoroughly as if it were dead to it, and 
made alive to God and righteousness in the power of a supernatural 
life of which the risen Christ is the source and pattern” (p. 104). This 
truth of the power of the love of Christ leads naturally to the consid- 
eration of Christ as the Life and Lord of the new humanity. The 
author has an interesting discussion of Paul’s virtual identification of 
the spirit of Christ and the spirit of God, and of both with Christ him- 
self, in the doctrine of the believer’s union with his Lord. Mr. Somer- 
ville clearly shows, however, how far Paul was from holding simply to 
an immanent Christ, by a good exposition of the doctrine of the 
Lordship of Christ, and of the duty of becoming like the Lord. That 
in the later epistles there is a modification of the apostle’s teaching 
concerning Christ is frankly owned. But the fundamental conception 
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is shown to be one with that of the earlier documents. The pre- 
existence of Christ is shown to be presupposed in many teachings of 
the earlier epistles, though the plain declaration of it does not appear 
until Philippians. Attention is called, however, to the fact that there 
it is introduced as an illustration in a practical exhortation, and as an 
idea familiar to his readers. Paul seems to have had no speculative 
interest in the matter. As tothe question of the relation of the divine 
and the human in Christ, Paul seems never to have felt the difficulty 
which has perplexed the Greek type of mind from the early centuries 
down. Christ is to him “the object of a faith that has a definite con- 
tent; he is known to us at once as the man who is Spirit, the energy 
of the holy God in our souls, and son of God or perfect image of the 
Father” (p. 215). The last lecture inquires concerning the relation 
of the Christ of history to the being whom Paul pictures to us, and 
shows how the features of Paul’s conception which transcend the 
teachings of the Jesus of the synoptics are yet hinted at in the Master’s 
own words concerning his own person, and the saving significance 
of his obedience to death. The lectures are supplemented by an 
appendix containing many valuable notes. The one on the Chris- 
tology of Ritschl and his school suggests where the author has found 
some of his inspiration, though he himself is not to be classed as a 
Ritschlian. 

The book gives evidence throughout of wide familiarity with recent 
literature, both exegetical and dogmatic, and manifests in many fea- 
tures a mastery of the Pauline thought that makes it very welcome to 
students of the great apostle. If a general criticism were to be offered, 
it would be in the form of a question whether it is well to choose as 
expressing the “ nerve of the apostle’s Christology ” an incidental mode 
of illustration of his highly original conception of Christ. It must be 
confessed that the conception lends itself readily to the various phases 
of the Christology of Paul, but it does not seem to be constantly before 
the apostle’s thought, as it would be if it in itself were essential to his 
thought. The place given it in this book seems rather to over- 
emphasize it. The main discussion and most of the interpretations 
are such as to command a high degree of agreement in the reader. 
Some details raise question. For instance, it seems questionable whether 
Gal. 4:1-5 can be used to prove more than that Jews were in a 
real sense sons of God prior to the redemption from the law wrought 
for them in Christ (see p. 45). Many will question the statement 
(pp. 156, 170, 195) that later Judaism (Palestinian, for it is what Paul 
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knew) “felt the influence of the Greek notion of the absoluteness and 
transcendence of God,’ “the interval between the Infinite and the 
Finite.” Alexandrian Judaism felt this difficulty, but the Palestinian 
problem was ethical, not metaphysical —the barrier between the holy 
God and his sinful world. Even in the unsettled condition of the 
problem of the title Son of Man, it seems hardly well to use that 
expression as setting forth the human nature of Christ as contrasted 
with his divine nature as Son of God (pp. 209, 231). The self-revela- 
tion of Jesus has given a new content to the latter title which makes it 
a fit expression for our conception of his divinity. But he has not 
infused a Hellenic significance into the other Messianic designation, 
and it seems to contribute to confusion of thought for us to use it to 
express our belief in the ideal humanity of our Lord. It is difficult, 
furthermore, to accept the suggestion that Paul’s doctrine of original 
sin is quite independent of contemporary Jewish thought (p. 288). 


A few slips of the proofreader are noticed, in addition to those which are men- 
tioned in the list of errata. On p. 171, sixth line from top, Rom. 8:39 is mis- 
quoted — “me” for “us;” p. 189, tenth line from top, pwopd%} lacks its accent. On 
the same page, second line from bottom, is it not a slip that refers to the late Bishop 
of Durham as Canon Lightfoot ? P. 212, note *, “ Dogmen Geschichte” would look 
more natural if printed as one word. P. 217, note’, the so-called second epistle of 
Clement is quoted with the formula “The words of Clement of Rome.” They are 
certainly not his. P. 238, seventh line from bottom, the synoptic gospels seem to 
be assigned to a date subsequent to the gospel of John. Can this be intentional ? 
P. 243, second line from bottom, “ most” should read “ must,” should it not ? P. 268, 
seventh line from bottom, Rom. 1:3, should be Rom. 1:4. P. 287, seventh line from 
bottom, “ Apocalypse of Esdras’’ (cf ‘* Book of Esdras,” p. 288, fourteenth line from 
top), should read “ Fourth Book of Ezra” or “Second Esdras,” while “Book of 
Baruch” on p. 288 should read “ Apocalypse of Baruch.” P. 319, note, “Vortrage” 
should read “ Vortrige.” 


RusH RHEES. 
THE NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


THe Oxrorp DesaTe on the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament, held at New College, on May 6, 1897; witha 
preface explanatory of the rival systems. London: George 
Bell & Sons, 1897. Pp. xvi+43, 8vo. 2s. 6d., net. 


THE Oxford debate grew out of a desire on the part of Prebendary 
Edward Miller to secure from Oxford biblical students a fresh hearing 
for the case of the traditional text of the New Testament—which is 
preserved in the great mass of our MSS., and on which the Authorized 
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Version is based —as against the critical text, derived by a genealogical 
study, chiefly from a few early uncials. This desire was met by Pro- 
fessor Sanday’s invitation to a debate. The debate was thus between 
the school of Dean Burgon on the one side, and the followers of Dr. 
Hort on the other. The speakers were six: Miller, Gwilliam, and 
Bonus, as advocates of the traditional text, and Sanday, Allen, and 
Headlam, for the historico-critical method of Dr. Hort; the two 
sides being represented alternately, and Mr. Miller closing the debate. 
With participants so able and so deeply interested in the advocacy of 
their respective views, the debate could hardly have failed of interest, 
and the record of it has all the value of a plain and outspoken pre- 
sentation of the two positions and methods, by eminent representatives 
of each. In some sections, however, there is a disappointing lack of 
coherence and grasp, which even the exigencies of public debate are 
not sufficient to explain. As to the upshot of the discussion, which 
must have been exhilaratingly vigorous and informal, Professor San- 
day’s side certainly seems, at least to a follower of Dr. Hort, to have 
had all the best of it. The book is edited by Mr. Miller. 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


DIE ZWEITE ROMISCHE GEFANGENSCHAFT DES APOSTELS PAULUS. 
Fine kirchenhistorische und neutestamentliche Untersu- 
chung. Von Lic. theol. RUDOLF STEINMETZ, Pastor zu Neu- 
enkirchen. Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung Nachf. (Georg Bohme), 1897. Pp. viiit244. M. 3.60. 

A FULL and careful résumé of the arguments which have been urged 
by many scholars in support of Paul’s second Roman imprisonment. 

The book contains nothing new, but is written clearly and in a candid 

spirit, and constitutes perhaps as good a defense as could be written of 

the author’s thesis that Paul was released from his Roman imprison- 
ment, and, after a journey to Spain and to the Orient, was again arrested 
and imprisoned. The first part of the book is devoted to the grounds, 

exclusive of the pastoral epistles, upon which the assumption of a 

second imprisonment is based ; the second part to the pastoral epistles 

themselves as witnesses to such an imprisonment. The author pur- 
sues the proper course in endeavoring to show a second imprisonment 
probable on other grounds before considering the evidence of the pas- 
toral epistles; but, as a matter of fact, his effort serves only to show 
again how little there is to be said in favor of the traditional opinion, 
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and how strikingly inadequate it is to destroy the tremendous pre- 
sumption against that opinion furnished by the absolute silence of 
Luke and of all other early Christian apologists —a silence, the sig- 
nificance of which the author evidently entirely failed to realize. 

In the second part the author defends at length the authenticity 
of the pastoral epistles, rightly regarding their evidence, if they be 
authentic, as conclusive. But here again his argument serves only to 
reveal the weakness of his case. As a matter of fact, the pastoral 
epistles are so un-Pauline in their general conception of Christianity — 
a conception which the author has failed to grasp in its totality — that 
they could not be regarded as authentic in their present form, even 
though Paul’s second imprisonment were granted. And so both parts 
of the author’s argument seem‘to us to break down as they have broken 
down before, and we fear that only those who are already convinced 
that the traditional opinion is correct will find the present defense 


of it convincing. 
ARTHUR CUSHMAN McGIFFERT. 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New York. 


A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES TO 
THE PHILIPPIANS AND TO PHILEMON. By Rev. Marvin R. 
Vincent, D.D., Baldwin Professor of Sacred Literature in 
Union Theological Seminary. (International Critical Com- 
mentary.) New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons,1897. Pp. 
xlv+201. $2, net. 

WE have now five New Testament volumes of this series; and, 
unequal in some ways as the contributions of the different writers 
necessarily are, it is becoming increasingly evident that this is to be 
the standard English commentary for the student of the opening years 
of the twentieth century. The present volume follows the plan of the 
preceding numbers. A paraphrase of each paragraph or shorter sec- 
tion of the epistle is followed by very full notes upon separate words 
and phrases. The notes are, in some cases perhaps, too elementary, 
as, ¢. ., ON 1:12, Kar’ éué, where it is explained that“ agaimstme.... 
would require éuov.”” On the other hand, a grammatical note is occa- 
sionally insufficient, as on 1:10, where, besides the statement that “els 
governing the infinitive with rd is frequent in Paul,” we should expect 
a reference to the question whether the phrase expresses purpose or 
result. 
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The introductions to each epistle are clear and satisfactory. Dr. 
Vincent accepts the chronology of Harnack and others, and dates the 
apostle’s arrival in Rome in the spring of 56 A. D. On the question 
whether Philippians is to be placed early or late in the imprisonment, 
he speaks doubtfully; although he characterizes “ Lightfoot’s con- 
structive argument” as “illogical in method,” his last words leave us 
with the impression that he himself inclines to accept the earlier date. 

Three important excursus are introduced : one of fifteen pages, on 
‘Bishops and Deacons;”’ one of twelve pages, on chap. 2:6—11, and 
one of six pages,on “ Righteousness by Faith.” In the first of these he 
traces the development of church government in the apostolic age. 
The “ little fraternities” of which “the primitive Pauline church con- 
sisted” he regards (with what some would think an ignoring of apostolic 
oversight) as “self-governing.” The apostles, prophets, and teachers 
“set by God in the church” “do not represent offices resting on the 
appointment of the church,” but upon a “ special divine endowment.” 
Bishops and deacons are the officers of the local church ; but they are 
more than financial officers, for, as he well says, “it can hardly be 
supposed that, in associations distinctively moral and religious, one 
who bore the title of overseer should have been concerned only with 
the material side of church life.” With regard to the relation of the 
New Testament “presbyter” and “bishop,” instead of identifying the 
two as has commonly been done, he accepts the new theory of Sohm 
and others (the converse of Dr. Hort’s), that “presbyter” is never an 
official title, but always a designation of the older members of the 
Christian community; and that when it is said, ¢. g., that Paul and 
Barnabas “ appointed mpeoPvrepo in every city,’ the meaning is that 
they appointed elderly men to be “bishops.” It may be doubted 
whether the last word has been spoken upon this point. The pastoral 
epistles seem to be regarded by him as “representing an advanced 
stage in the development toward the episcopal polity.” In the Igna- 
tian epistles (for which he gives the date 100-118 A. D.) “we find a 
clear recognition of three orders of ministry,” “ the strongly marked 
beginnings of monarchical episcopacy,” ‘“‘a system more than fore- 
shadowed in Clement, sharply defined in Ignatius, and an accepted 
fact in Irenzeus, Tertullian, and Cyprian.” 

In his excursus on chap. 2:6—11 he takes dpwaypds as equivalent to 
dpraypo. (‘the awkwardness of regarding a state of being as an act of 
robbery needs no comment’’); poppy he defines as “that ‘form,’ what- 
ever it be, which carries in itself and expresses or embodies the essen- 
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tial nature of the being to whom it belongs,” but holds that the pop¢dy, 

as well as the “‘being on an equality with God,” was laid aside at the 
incarnation; of éxévwoey he says: “Its most satisfactory definition is 
in the succeeding details which describe the incidents of Christ’s 
humanity, and with these exegesis is compelled to stop. The word 
does not indicate . . . . a break in the continuity of self-consciousness.”’ 

In the excursus on “Righteousness by Faith” (chap. 3:8-1o), he 
accepts the position of Liddon. ‘“ The righteousness of faith,” he 
says, “is an actual righteousness in the man.... Paul does not 
teach, nor is it anywhere taught in Scripture, that the requirement of 
personal righteousness is fulfilled for man by someone else, and that 
man has only to accept this righteousness by faith.” Faith does not 
count izstead of righteousness ; it counts as making for (eis) righteous- 
ness.” The “righteousness of God” in Rom. 1:17 he interprets as 
that “which resides in God as his attribute,’ and not as synonymous 
with the “righteousness which is from God.” 

A few points of interpretation deserve special remark.—1:15: 
Those who “preach Christ even of envy and strife”’ he inclines to 
regard, not as Judaizers, but ‘‘as Pauline Christians who were person- 
ally jealous of the apostle.”—1:22 he translates: “But if living in 
the flesh — (if) this is fruit of toil (fruit which follows toil and issues 
from it) to me, then what I shall choose I do not declare;” and he 
explains it thus: ‘Paul says ‘to die is gain; but if the case is put to 
me that it is for your interest that I should continue to live, then I 
have nothing to say about my personal choice.’ Possibly he felt that, 
under the strong pressure of his desire to depart, he might be tempted 
to express himself too strongly in favor of his own wish.”—Of 2: 21 
(“they all seek their own”) he says: ‘‘A satisfactory explanation 
seems impossible.’—3:5, “A Hebrew sprung from Hebrews” he 
understands in the strict sense: “ Though born outside of the Holy 
Land, yet, as a child of Hebrew ancestors, and the ‘son of Pharisees,’ in 
speech and habits of life he remained allied to the people of Palestine.” 

A strange explanation of the asterisk in the symbol D* is given at 
the foot of p. xxxvii; and on p. 63 the apparent inclusion of Mark 
among writers who use 6 xvpws of Christ more frequently than Mat- 
thew is, of course, an oversight. 

The volume seems freer from misprints than most of the preceding 
volumes of the series. But it may fairly be asked why an entire vol- 
ume should be given to these two brief epistles. In the interest of 
the theological student, for whom these books are prepared, it is to be 
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hoped that we are to have no more volumes of less than 250 pages, 
but that, by following the scale set in the 560-page commentary on 
Romans, the commentaries upon the epistles may be brought within 
seven volumes, and the whole New Testament within thirteen. 


BERKELEY Divinity SCHOOL. J. H. BaRBour. 


DER CHRIST UND DIE SUNDE BEI PauLus. Von Lic. theol. Pau. 
WERNLE in Basel. Freiburg i. B.: J. C. B. Mohr, 1897. 
Pp. xii+-138. M. 2.50. 

THIs little book is the auspicious public introduction of a young 
theologian of evident ability. Among recent studies in Pauline the- 
ology it deserves more than ordinary notice. Ritschl, it seems, was the 
first, at least among German theologians, seriously to take up the same 
inquiry as a problem of biblical, and specially of Pauline, theology. It 
was through the study of Ritschl’s Rechifertigung und Versohnung that 
Wernle was brought to the theme, but his treatment of it is thoroughly 
independent, and his results differ very considerably from those of 
Ritschl. 

After an introduction, in which the problem is clearly stated, 
Wernle proceeds to inquire into (1) ‘the apostle’s witness concerning 
himself” (pp. 5-25), (2) ‘the practice of the apostle in the churches”’ 
of Thessalonica, Corinth, and Galatia (pp. 25-78), (3) “the theory of 
Paul concerning the relation of the Christian to sin’’ according to 
Galatians, Romans, Philippians, and Colossians (pp. 79-123). An 
appendix discusses (1) “‘ Paul’s catalogue of vices’’ and (2) the passage, 
Rom. 14:23, “ Whatsoever is not of faith is sin.’”’ The book is 
full of discriminating exegesis and fine observations. Nevertheless, 
the whole discussion seems to be in no small degree vitiated by being 
too much controlled by certain ruling ideas, whose importance in the the- 
ology and missionary activity of Paul the author greatly exaggerates. 
The first and most important of these ruling ideas is Paul’s “ enthusi- 
astic hope of the parousia.’’ Paul’s eschatology is the main key to the 
understanding of his theology and preaching. In this there is doubt- 
less much essential truth, but Wernle pushes the application of the 
idea to the utmost limit. The second ruling idea with Wernle is that 
Paul’s preaching, being almost wholly missionary in purpose, was 
always in the first instance “of a purely religious character ”— a preach- 
ing of asalvation from the judgment at the impending parousia— 
while the ethical import of the gospel was made apparent only in a 
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supplementary way. In the light of these two ideas everything is set, 
and the results reached are consequently vitiated in proportion as 
these ideas are overworked, and that, too, in spite of the author's evi- 
dent care to be thorough and just in all parts of his work. The chief 
results of the investigation are as follows: (1) In his testimony con- 
cerning himself Paul exhibits the firm persuasion that he has left no 
duty undone, and that sin hasno more part inhim. There are, indeed, 
‘limits to this perfection.’””’ He has not yet reached the goal. Some- 
times, it may be, he betrays a sense of something in himself akin to 
sin. But,in any case, such a feeling is but faint and transitory. The 
enthusiasm of Paul’s faith expels it forthwith. (2) In the churches 
Paul often found sins to blame, but he always regarded them as inex- 
plicable anomalies, and in his inextinguishable optimism he regarded 
them as but transitory. He firmly trusted that all believers would be 
found without fault at the Lord’s appearing. (3) Finally, as to the 
apostle’s theory, ‘ this is the most important — and most regretable — 
result, that Paul, although he had knowledge of sin in the life of 
Christians, as theorist denied it. That he was able to do this is to be 
comprehended from his enthusiastic hope of the parousia, from the 
faith that the shortness of the time until the judgment day would per- 
mit believers to keep free from sin.”” ‘‘ That the look into the near 
future rules the whole life, that it makes sin impossible, or, if it exists, 
immediately expels it, this is the fundamental characteristic of the 
whole Pauline theology.” 

The main fault of the book is that it makes of the predominantly 
sober, practical Paul, who was distinguished above all the other apostles 
by the tact with which he ever accommodated himself to concrete con- 
ditions, “‘an abstract idealist and doctrinaire enthusiast, who under- 
stood, as few have done, how to frame theories without any regard to 
reality” (Clemen), and (we may add) to continue to apply them in the 
face of the most stubborn facts. And this fault is really fundamental. 
Nevertheless, the book has many marked excellences and will certainly 


repay a careful study. J. R. Van Peut 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER. 


ANCIENNES LITTERATURES CHRETIENNES. I: La Littérature 
Grecque. Par Pierre BatTiFFoL. Deuxiémeédition. Paris: 
Victor Lecoffre, 1898. Pp. xvi+347,12mo. Fr. 3.50. 


TH1s volume, which now appears in a second edition, is a contribu- 
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tion to the “Bibliothéque de l’enseignement de l’histoire ecclésias- 
tique.”- It is intended to be an introduction to the subject, a handbook 
for students, not an exhaustive treatise. The changes from the first 
edition are not numerous, being restricted to the correction of 
typographical errors, the addition of some literature, and notices of 
recent finds, such as the Zogia. The discussions cover the literature 
down to Justinian, or to about the middle of the sixth century, the 
date of the beginning of the Byzantine literature. But within these 
limits the Greek writings alone receive attention, the Latin being 
reserved for another volume. 

Following the lead of Kriiger, and perhaps influenced by ecclesiasti- 
cal and dogmatic reasons of his communion, the author has included 
in his treatment the books of the New Testament, thus bringing them 
into organic connection with the writings of the following periods. 
Against this procedure no valid reasons can be urged except such as 
find their basis solely in dogmatic considerations quite different from 
those of the author. The whole period till about 550 A. D. is divided 
into three sections, Hippolytus and Anastasius furnishing the dividing 
points. Inside these periods the literature purports to be divided accord- 
ing to topics, but the classification is erroneous in many respects and at a 
number of points, writings being grouped together which have no con- 
nection. Here the author’s plan is quite the reverse of Kriiger’s, which 
is based upon the geographical distribution of the writers and shows 
the literary activity of Christianity in many widely distant fields. 
Batiffol, on the other hand, adds nothing but a faulty classification and 
brief expositions of sections of that activity and of the wide scope which 
it took. He, however, covers about two hundred years more than 
Kriiger. 

The fact that the book is written from the Roman standpoint does 
not conduce to a scientific treatment, and this character is, in fact, quite 
lacking. The author has gathered a good many facts and has set them 
down in readable form, but as an introduction or a students’ handbook 
his performance is distinctly inferior to Kriiger’s ‘ History.” The 
lack of a complete index, and the meagerness of the citation of the 
literature of the subject, rob the present volume of much of its value 
as a book of reference or as avade mecum in the deeper and more exhaust- 
ive study of patristic literature. 

CHARLES R. GILLETT. 


LIBRARY, UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
. New York. 
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IGNACE D'ANTIOCHE, ses é€pitres, sa vie, sa théologie. Etude 
critique suivie d’une traduction annotée. Par EpouarD 
Bruston, Pasteur. Paris: Librairie G. Fischbacher, 1897. 
Pp. 283. 


THE sources of information respecting the Ignatian question are 
the letters which Ignatius is supposed to have written. This question 
has claimed the attention of many distinguished scholars for centuries. 
Its importance for early church history is well understood. Any new 
light, either from discovery or from reéxamination of old material, is 
cordially welcomed. 

M. Bruston has given the subject a careful reconsideration, and in 
the volume before us we have his reasoning and his conclusions. 

The book is divided into three parts. In the first part the author 
considers the letters of Ignatius and the views concerning them; in 
part second we have his treatment of the life of Ignatius and the state 
of Christianity in the East in his time; in the third part we find the 
theology of Ignatius. At the end of the volume are the six letters 
which M. Bruston considers genuine. These letters are in two groups: 
(1) those from Smyrna—Ad Magnestos, Trallianos, Ephesios; (2) 
those from Troas— Ad Philadelphenos, Smyrnaos, Polycarpum. 

In the third chapter of part first he takes up the six epistles of 
Ignatius and the epistle to the Romans. After a careful examination 
of all the evidence, both external and internal, he reaches the conclu- 
sion that the six epistles and the epistle to the Romans could not have 
been written by the same author. 

From the internal evidence he concludes: 

1. The historical conditions of the epistle to the Romans contra- 
dict those of the six letters. 

2. There is a contradiction in the sentiments expressed in the two 
parts of the correspondence. The epistle to the Romans expresses 
only the desire to be thrown to the beasts, and the variations on this 
theme become disgusting. The six epistles, on the other hand, express 
a longing for the supreme test because the writer’s only dread is lest 
he may succumb to the temptation of a denial. This is only peculiar 
to Christian humility. 

3. There are grave inconsistencies in style. Renan is quoted as 
follows: ‘‘The style of the epistle to the Romans is extravagant and 
enigmatical, whilst that of the rest of the correspondence is simple and 
insipid.” To the last clause of this quotation the author takes excep- 
tion. Nevertheless the quotation sustains his position. Moreover, 
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many phrases from the six letters are reproduced in the letter to the 
Romans, slightly modified, but badly joined to the context. 

4. There is a contradiction of ideas. For example, in the epistle 
to the Philadelphians we read: “Care for your body as a temple of 
God.” But in the Romans we read: “Nothing which is visible is 
good.” 

Having shown that the identity of authorship of the two parts of 
the correspondence is inadmissible, our author takes up in the fourth 
chapter the question: Which of the two has Ignatius for its author ? 
He finds the following objections to the Ignatian authorship of the 
letter to the Romans: 


1. The epistle is in part a work of imitation, in which the literary 
defects of Ignatius are exaggerated. 

2. In the light of facts, the impassioned seeking after martyrdom 
found in the epistle is one of the best evidences of its inauthenticity. 

Other proofs are given going to show that the epistle to the 
Romans is of later origin. 

The conclusion is: ‘The epistle must have been composed at 
Rome and at atime after the Pastor of Hermas, which is not so ancient 
as Zahn has striven to show. It dates at the very least from the end 
of the second century, and belongs to the ascetic strain noticed by 
Clement of Alexandria.” 

Then, turning to the six letters, he finds no difficulty in showing 
from internal evidence that they are genuine. 

If the conclusions reached be true, many of the unfavorable features 
supposed to belong to Ignatius have been removed. 

M. Bruston begins the part on the life of Ignatius with a vivid 
description of Antioch and the general condition of Christianity in the 
East. The narrative is charming and discriminating throughout. 

The part on the theology of Ignatius is equally admirable. ‘It 
would be difficult,” he says, “to find in the epistles of Ignatius a sys- 
tem of theology rigorously coédrdinated. But the religious ideas 
expressed there are interesting to notice, especially because they were 
without doubt common to all the orthodox Christianity of that period. 
. . . . The person and work of Jesus Christ are at the center of his the- 
ology. He distinguishes between the economy prior to the coming of 
Christ—‘the ancient order of things’—and the economy inaugurated 
at the birth of Christ, which he calls the economy for the new man, 
Jesus Christ.” 

The author’s discussion of the ecclesiastical ideas of Ignatius is 
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full of interest, but the limits of this note do not permit even a men- 
tion of them. 
It is our conviction that this book is a valuable contribution to the 


Ignatian literature. 
J. W. MoncrIeEF. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


STUDIEN ZU DEN KOMMENTAREN HIPPpoLyts zum BuCHE DANIEL 
unD Houen Ligepe. Von G. Natu. Bonwetscu. (Texte 
und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen 
Literatur. Archiv fiir die von der Commission der Kgl. 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften unternommene 
Ausgabe der 4lteren christlichen Schriftsteller. Herausge- 
geben von Oscar v. Gebhardt und Adolf Harnack. Neue 
Folge, I. Band, Heft 2.) Leipzig: F. C. Hinrichs’sche 
Buchhandlung, 1897. Pp. iv+86. M. 3. 

THE first half of Vol. I of the edition of the “Christian Greek 
writers of the first three centuries,” which the K6niglich Preussische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften has undertaken, has been issued by 
Professor Bonwetsch, of Gottingen. It contains, as the title indicates, 
the commentary of Hippolytus on the book of Daniel, and the frag- 
ments of his commentary on the Song of Songs. The author is fortu- 
nately able to publish the complete commentary on Daniel, not, to be 
sure, wholly in the Greek original, yet in an old Slavic version, which 
he has rendered into German, and has thus given the oldest exegetical 
writing that has come down to us from the early Christian church. It 
need hardly be said that this commentary is of the highest value for 
the history of the church, and it is, therefore, cause for congratulation 
that Bonwetsch himself has in the volume before us brought out the 
material which is to be derived from it for church history and the history 
of dogma. In the nature of the case, the contribution made by the com- 
mentary on the Song of Songs is less than that which is derived from the 
commentary on Daniel, and it is, therefore, rather illustrative of, or 
supplementary to, the results obtained from the study of the commen- 
tary on Daniel. Of the other works of Hippolytus Bonwetsch has 
made but little use, though not altogether neglecting them. 

Chap. 1 (pp. 1-19) deals with the contents and character of the 
commentary on Daniel. It is now proved that it began with the inter- 
pretation of ‘Susanna,” that it did of contain an interpretation of 
“Bel and the Dragon,” and that it did no¢ consist of homilies. The 
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division into four books comes from Hippolytus himself. Of the con- 
tents and character of the commentary on Song of Songs nothing 
can be said, only a few fragments being extant, and the genuineness 
of the Armenian fragment containing the interpretation of Song of 
Songs, 1: 5-5 :1, being doubtful. It is possible that we may enlarge 
our knowledge of the commentary on the Song of Songs from outside 
sources. It is certain that other commentaries on this book drew 
from that of Hippolytus, and it is, therefore, highly probable that they 
used it in passages of which the text of Hippolytus is no longer 
extant. Bonwetsch calls attention to some of these passages, but with 
his characteristic caution abstains from drawing any rash conclusions. 
Concerning the date of composition (pp. 81-5) not much can be said 
respecting either commentary. In the case of the commentary on 
the Song of Songs, we can only say that one of its fragments was a 
part of a homily for Easter. The commentary on Daniel was written, 
we know, after the author’s De Antichristo. It is more probable that 
it belongs to the earlier period of his life than to the date commonly 
assigned, about 235 A. D. 

Chap. 2 (pp. 19-34) deals with the use of the Old and New Testa- 
ments in the commentaries. Hippolytus had in addition to the Old 
Testament a New Testament which contained the gospels, the Acts, 
the epistles, and the Apocalypse. It cannot be proved that the Pauline 
letters are just in the process of attaining canonicity. Bonwetsch 
shows clearly that the conception of the prophetic significance of the 
Sacred Writings occupies a central place in the thought of Hippolytus. 
It should be added that he, by no means, doubts the historicity of the 
narrative portions, and that it would be a mistake because of his 
exegetical method to classify him as an allegorist (pp. 6, 7). 

His views respecting redemption and the Redeemer (chap. 3, pp. 
34-44), eschatology (chap. 4, pp. 44-53), and the church (chap. 5, pp. 
53-62), show that he stands on the border line between two periods, 
and shares the points of view of both. For example, he no longer 
holds the eschatological views of Irenzus and Tertullian ; while he still 
cherishes an eschatological expectation, yet he has cut the nerve of all 
such expectation (p. 53). In his ethical conceptions (chap. 6, pp. 
62-9) he is equally averse, on the one side to Montanistic extrava 
gance, and on the other to Roman laxness. 

Of especial interest is Bonwetsch’s investigation of the contempo- 
rary conditions reflected in the commentaries (chap. 7, pp. 69-81). I 
do not observe that he has overlooked anything. And in general it is 
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to be said that throughout he has brought out all that is of importance 
for church history and the history of dogma, and has set it in its true 
light. 


UNIVERSITY OF HALLE. 


GERHARD FICKER. 


Fractio Panis. La plus ancienne représentation du sacrifice 
eucharistique a la “‘cappella Greca”’ découverte et expliquée 
par Mer. JosepH WILPERT. Avec 17 planches et 20 figures 
dans le texte. Paris: Firmin-Didot et Ci*, 1896. Pp. 
xli+130 and Index. F. 30. 


THE book before us is a comprehensive archeological demon- 
stration concerning a newly discovered fresco in the catacomb of S. 
Priscilla at Rome, deserving careful attention from cover to cover. 
The author, a private secretary of Pope Leo XIII, is not only the most 
brilliant of the younger workers in Christian archeology at Rome, but 
combines a most painstaking and severe German scholarship with 
French acuteness; thus, though preparing this work entirely in his 
native German, he publishes also in French expressly to give it a wider 
circulation. 

The title of the book is the name he has given to a certain fresco 
representing the miracle of the loaves and the fishes. Centuries long 
it lay hidden under a stony veil of stalactitic growth, which Wilpert’s 
curiosity, faith, and triumphant perseverance safely removed. It held 
the place of honor above an arcosolium in the well-known chamber 
nicknamed by workmen not long ago the cappella Greca because of 
Greek inscriptions found near by. Wilpert not only regards this 
little room with its adjoining parts a tiny subterranean church of the 
early second century, but, what is still more noticeable, interprets the 
fresco as depicting symbolically the eucharistic feast at the moment 
when the bread is being broken by the bishop; hence the christening 
of the fresco Fractio Panis, one of the very oldest names for the sacra- 
ment of the Last Supper. 

The accompanying series of frescoes in the little double chamber 
he explains as parts of an intentional dogmatic symbolism. As he 
proceeds, therefore, he makes use of various familiar historical references 
to confirm his judgment and to interpret his archeological discovery. 
The work is not that of a hasty enthusiast nor of an idealist ; but, with 
the earnestness of conviction, it exhibits scholarly accuracy and bal- 
ance. 
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In the main, Mgr. Wilpert has reached accurate conclusions. 
There was here surely a place suitable for worship. There are else- 
where in the Roman catacombs similar miniature basilicas or churches, 
if one rightly uses so marked a term for such humble structures. There 
is full reason to believe that this was such a place of Christian assembly. 

The chronology also may be positively accepted. It is close 
reasoning, all must admit, and the links are many and small instead of 
startling evidence; but no faithful historical student can resist the 
aggregation of such circumstantial archeological detail. The primary 
construction must have been early in the second century, possibly 
even in the first. A wholly similar chronological problem approached 
quite independently in the Flavian crypt of the Domitilla complexus 
yields the same result. So does the study of the Lucina crypt in 
Callixtus. The work in the cappella Greca is unquestionably of a very 
great antiquity. 

Nor should we wonder that one so surrounded as is the writer of 
the Fractio Panis by liturgical services and ecclesiastical procedures 
should read into the early frescoes a liturgical meaning. And ina 
way he may be quite right in doing so. Even from our Protestant 
viewpoint, looking backward over centuries of sacramental church 
history, a sacramental thought in the frescoes is very easily discernible. 
But the meaning must be read from the viewpoint of the early believers 
themselves. May there not have been more directness, more biblical 
simplicity, and less of symbolic mysticism in the frescoes of the cappella 
Greca than Mgr. Wilpert would have us believe? The central thought, 
take them all together, is not the exaltation of the sacrament, but the 
exaltation of Jesus Christ himself. The loyalty of the early Christians 
to him in innumerable martyrdoms was a marvelous exhibit of faith. 
They believed, not like reasoning theologians, but like trustful chil- 
dren. Jesus Christ was supreme in their thought, but rather as a posi- 
tive historic reality than as a mystic sacramental presence. There was 
nothing mysticin the picture of Daniel. It suggested an almighty 
deliverer, not a sacramental food. The Lazarus fresco signified a 
triumphant conqueror supreme over death. He who saw it thought 
of actual death and a positive resurrection near at hand when Christ 
should come, not a spiritual resurrection from sin through a mystic 
sacrament. There is no immediate evidence that the early church as 
a body apprehended the deeper subjective conceptions of the gospels. 
The sacrament of the fractto pants was a most precious memorial of 
Jesus Christ; through it he verily came near them, into them, with 
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mysterious mighty power of inner love and personality; but how do 
we know that they grasped it theologically in that early time? Even 
the apostles themselves, daily with him, by that very objective nearness, 
were prevented from that deep subjective participation of him, which 
the Holy Spirit gave them later, it is true, but to the church as a whole 
more gradually and progressively through the centuries. The early 
brethren were deeply spiritual in their attachment to the Lord, Jesus 
Christ. Mind, will, and heart, they were devoted to him. An intense 
personal loyalty filled them. Subjectively partaking him, the mass of 
them did not reason philosophically about this, for they felt him objec- 
tively near. True, Christ came through the sacrament, but they did 
not dwell upon the sacrament, but upon Christ himself. They knew 
and felt that Christ was the bread of life. That was the central 
thought, and they concerned themselves far less with the sacramental 
media. However mystically they were tempered by sacraments in all 
devotion and love, yet in the /racto pants fresco they saw and thought 
of the Christ-gift, not the hierarchic intercession ; the fresco, with all 
its possible eucharistic meaning, was still Christ himself breaking 
bread, not the bishop presenting Christ. 

And yet I am sorry to differ even thus much from Mgr. Wilpert, 
so important is it to encourage rather than disparage these pioneer 
efforts in archeological investigation into the Christian thought of the 
early second century. There should not enter into the criticism of 
such a work a single polemic syllable. In sending forth his volume, 
with its fine photographic illustrations and its remarkably clear, 
straightforward method, Mgr. Wilpert has performed a lasting service 
to Protestants as well as Roman Catholics. 

This book is but a first fruit from the seed of the great De Rossi’s 
incomparable preparatory labors in the field of Christian archeology. 
Ere long a mass of well-sifted historical facts will be forthcoming from 
the early Christian centuries. Another discovery, made this very 
winter, is warrant enough of what is certainly to come. Christian 
graffiti have been found in the traditional places of martyrdom near the 
Stadium and in the Forum, by the keen eyes of Dr. Broderick, an 
earnest American student. And close upon his discovery has followed, 
in January of this year, the remarkable identification, in the royal 
ruins of the Palatine, by Professor Marucchi (though even here Dr. 
Broderick should share the credit) of what purports to be graffiti of the 
first century itself. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


CHARLES C. STEARNS. 
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THE STORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHuRCH. By GEorGE R. Crooks, 
D.D., LL.D. New York: Eaton & Mains, 1898. Pp. 
xiii + 604. $3.50. 

THis volume reproduces in an enlarged and revised form the 
lectures given by the late author to his classes in Drew Theological 
Seminary. In important respects it makes a worthy handbook of 
church history. The style is lucid. The standpoint is conservative, 
but not in the most ultra sense. A judicial spirit is in general mani- 
fest in dealing with the data falling within the field of vision. 

As a detraction from the serviceableness of the treatise may be 
mentioned the failure to reach the later church history. With the 
exception of the single topic of Arminius and the Arminian move- 
ment, the subject-matter ends with the close of the sixteenth century. 
This fact may be no serious objection to one who has a well-filled shelf 
of ecclesiastical histories ; but of course it does limit the acceptability 
of the volume to those who think that they have room for only a com- 
pendium or two. 

We judge that the personal interest of the author was a prominent 
factor in determining the relative amount of space assigned to differ- 
ent topics. Among the most adequately treated are the following : 
The organization of the church in the apostolic era, the view enter- 
tained of Sunday as the sacred day of Christianity, the apostolic 
Fathers, the Arian and christological controversies, Wycliffe, Huss, 
Savonarola, and the Protestant reformers. On the other hand, only a 
few pages are devoted to the rise of the papacy ; scarcely two consecutive 
sentences are awarded to the administration of Innocent III, the most 
powerful exponent of ecclesiastical monarchy in the Middle Ages; a 
brief note is assigned to the rise and early history of monasticism ; 
such themes of post-Reformation Romanism as the Jesuits and the 
council of Trent receive each but a few lines; and the history of the 
Protestant movement in the Romance nations is hardly touched. The 
best that can be said is that the omissions, by providing extra space 
for the favored topics, have contributed to the satisfactory treatment 
which these have received. 

The absence of novelty in most of the author’s conclusions leaves 
us little motive to review individual points. We are prompted, how- 
ever, to confess that, after reading the candid account of the patristic 
and early Protestant conception of Sunday, we were poorly prepared 
for this sentence: ‘The first expounder of what we hold to be the 
true doctrine of the Christian Sabbath was the Rev. Nicholas Bownde, 
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an English Puritan.’’ The grounds alleged in support of the view, 
thus traced back to the Puritan minister who wrote at the end of the 
sixteenth century, strike us as being precaridus, not to say plainly 
arbitrary and artificial. 

In spite of the judicial spirit which generally distinguishes the 
volume, it contains a few instances of statements that must be pro- 
nounced too broad. Some qualification ought assuredly to be imposed 
upon the following sentences: ‘The Holy Ghost had thus far 
[before Pentecost] only temporarily and sporadically visited the world 
to enlighten specially favored individuals.” ‘Jewish Christianity was 
Jacobean or Petrine in its spirit ; Gentile Christianity Pauline.” ‘“ The 
spirit was spoken of [A. D. 100-325] as an effluence from God, and 
was only later conceived as a person.” 

We should not fail to add that the hearty sympathy of the writer 
with a spiritual ideal of religion combines with the other excellencies 
to make his treatise interesting and edifying. The sacerdotalist, it is 
true, will not enjoy it. A twinge of resentment will probably disturb 
his mind when he comes across the declaration that ‘the loss of the 
idea of the priesthood of the people was the first great apostasy.” 
But not many others will find any considerable occasion for the con- 
tracted browand the disapproving gesture as they peruse the pages of 


the volume. HC GaeiaoNn 
Boston UNIVERSITY. 


THE ORIGIN AND EarRty History OF CHRISTIANITY IN BRITAIN, 
from its Dawn to the Death of Augustine. By ANDREW 
Gray, D.D. London: Skeffington & Son; New York: 
James Pott & Co., 1897. Pp. xxxv+143. $1.20. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY, with Special Refer- 


ence to the Coming of St. Augustine. By W. E. CoLtins, 
M.A. London: Methuen & Co., 1898. Pp. 209. 3s. 6d. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY AND His ComPANions. By 
FaTHER Brou, S.J. London: Art and Book Co., 1897. 
Pp. vili+188. 6s. 

In A. D. 597——thirteen centuries ago— Augustine landed on the 
island of Thanet, sent by Pope Gregory to convert the Anglo-Saxons. 
The Roman Catholics and Anglicans have been engaged in the joyous 
celebration of this thirteenth century. It has been the occasion of 
numerous treatises concerning early Christianity in Britain and the 
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missionary labors of the monk from Rome. The relation of these 
beginnings to subsequent developments and to present ecclesiastical 
organizations has found a conspicuous place in these tractates, and it 
must be confessed that the view presented has in nearly every instance 
been determined by “something purely subjective— the mere result 
of prejudices and preconceived ideas.” 

Dr. Gray lives in the United States and is a member of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal church. His view is that “ Christianity was brought 
into Britain by Joseph of Arimathara, about A. D. 36-39. He was 
accompanied by Lazarus, brother of Martha and Mary.” The apostle 
Paul likewise ‘entered Britain and preached the gospel there between 
58 and‘61.” It is to this independent British church, founded in the 
first century, having orders and a liturgy not derived from Rome, that 
the present Church of England traces her origin. To men of Dr. 
Gray’s way of thinking it is a “point of the utmost importance to 
show that Augustine’s mission was simply an incident and that the 
real inheritance comes from the British churches.” 

Dr. Collins lives in England and is a member of the Established 
Church. His view is that the attempt to trace the origin of the British 
church to Joseph and Lazarus and Paul is utterly lacking in historic 
warrant ; and that there is no need whatever, in withstanding Rome, 
to insist that the Church of England sprang from the ancient British 
church. ‘Whatever the consequences, we should look to St. Augustine 
as our apostle, and, above all, to the noble-hearted pope who sent him 
forth, and lived to see his successes, Gregory the Great.’’ When 
Augustine became a bishop, then Gregory’s pastoral oversight of the 
mission came to an end, and the English church stood forth complete. 
The daughter church owes a debt of love and gratitude to the mother 
church from whom she derived her origin, but “this debt cannot be 
hardened down into a canonical obligation.” ‘Spiritual ancestry 
created no relation of dependence.”” Such a “notion is nothing but 
an ignorant blunder.” 

Father Brou, a Frenchman living in Canterbury, is a member of the 
Roman Catholic church and of the Society of Jesus. His view is that 
St. Augustine was “the chief lieutenant of the papacy in its conquest 
of England;” that through his devoted labors the papal church was 
founded ; that until the sixteenth century this church was in loyal sub- 
jection to Rome; that by that “ruthless tyrant,” Henry VIII, she was 
broken away from her rightful allegiance ; that there is some hope that 
through “the prayer which year by year the church pours forth on her 
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behalf,” the Anglican church may be brought back to her obedience 
and consent “to forge anew the chain which bound her to Rome in the 
past.” 

Low-churchmen, high-churchmen, and Romanists construe the 
mission of St. Augustine to suit their modern ecclesiastical necessities. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. ERI B. HULBERT. 


La FAcULTE DE THEOLOGIE DE PARIS ET SES DOCTEURS LES PLUS 
CELEBRES. Par L’abbé P. Feret, Docteur en: Theologie, 
etc. Moyen-Age. Tome quatriéme et dernier. Paris: 
Picard et Fils, 1898. Pp. 453. ° 


In this fourth and last volume of his work, the author gives, in a 
somewhat sketchy way, the history of the university of Paris during 
the fifteenth century. The long struggle with England left the uhi- 
versity in a sadly demoralized condition, from which it slowly recov- 
ered. During the fifteenth century two new colleges were founded, and 
some of the old ones were partially reformed. In 1452 a papal legate 
undertook to reform the whole university, while giving particular 
attention to the Sorbonne. He, no doubt, accomplished a good deal 
in the right direction, although we may infer that his reform was not 
so radical as it might have been, since he ordered that no one should 
be licenced to lecture on the Bible whose conduct was bad, or who had 
a notoriously evil reputation. The university was compelled to protect 
itself against the greed and ambition of the mendicant orders by refus- 
ing to licence more than a certain number from their ranks. In fact, 
the university was kept busy throughout the century resisting the con- 
stant encroachments of these arrogant orders. 

The university had its share in the beginnings of the Renaissance. 
The first printing press in Paris was set up in the Sorbonne (1470), 
and was under the patronage of some of the leading professors. 
Greek and Hebrew were early added to the curriculum, and the univer- 
sity was honored in having Reuchlin as one of its students. It was 
here that he began the study of Greek. 

Under the English domination the university sullied her name by 
servilely yielding to the English and by assisting in, and promoting, 
the condemnation of Jeanne d’Arc. For the latter, however, she in 
part atoned by aiding in the rehabilitation of Jeanne (1456). 

The university took a prominent part in the conciliar movement, 
in the healing of the great schism, and in the condemnation of Huss 
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and his adherents. Gerson and d’Ailly were among the ablest men 
of the time and were leading spirits in the council of Constance. 
From her location, the university was destined to make herself 
heard and felt in every question of importance that stirred Europe. 
She led in proposed reforms of the church. She opposed the infamous 
doctrine that it is permissible and even meritorious to kill an unjust 
ruler. She vigorously condemned all heresies. It is interesting, too, 
to find her endeavoring to procure a somewhat rigid observance of 
Sunday and ferial days. In short, she was a great power, keenly 
awake, and in touch with every movement of the century. M. Feret 
has given a good impression of the myriad-sidedness of her activity. 
About 250 pages are devoted to the lives and works of her most prom- 


inent professors during the fifteenth century. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. OLIVER J. THATCHER. 


Diz THATIGKEIT UND STELLUNG DER CARDINALE BIS Papst Bont- 
FAZ VIII ; historisch-canonistisch untersucht und dargestellt. 
Von Dr. J. B. SAGMULLER, Professor an der Universitat 
Tubingen. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder ; St. Louis, Mo.: 

B. Herder, 1896. Pp. viii-+262, 8vo. Bound, $1.80, met. 
THE work of Dr. Sagmiiller exhibits, for the first time, the genetic 
processes by which was formed the powerful senate of the Roman 
church. Thomassin and Ferraris have treated the subject from an 
antiquarian or a canonical point of view, Phillips and Hinschius 
from both standpoints. Hefele, Duchesne, Gregorovius, Fabre, the 
editors of Jaffe’s Regesta and the editors of the papa] Regesta since 
Innocent III, have thrown much light on a multitude of minor points. 
Excellent manuals of canon law, like Vering, Laemmer, and others, 
exhibit the actual authority and status of the cardinals individually and 
as asenate. The biographies of the more famous may be found in 
the “ Purpura Docta”’ of Eggs, in Moroni, and a host of gncyclopedias 
or national ecclesiastical histories. But, until the appearance of this 
book, a work was wanting that offered the investigator a critical insight 
into the formation of the college of advisers and helpers who immedi- 
ately surround the bishop of Rome, and govern under him the Roman 
Catholic church. The study, smaller in volume than in importance, is 
divided into two parts. The first treats of the range or scope of the 
activity of the cardinals in history. The second offers a conspectus 
of their actual rights, privileges, duties, functions, etc., individually and 
collectively. | 
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The ceremonial service of the Roman church, the administra- 
tion of its temporalities, and the general government of the Catholic 
church, are the three main lines along which has proceeded the develop- 
ment of the cardinal’s office. The heads of the principal churches at 
Rome, and the bishops of the nearest municipalities, were regularly 
present, in weekly turn, at the public services of the Roman church, 
from a very early date. The Roman church acquired great landed 
wealth in the centuries following the triumph of Christianity. Theaffairs 
of the Catholic world, during the Middle Ages, drifted more and more 
within the cognizance of the Roman church. Thus there grew up a 
natural necessity of codperation and counsel, which in turn were most 
easily had from the principal ecclesiastics within easy daily communi- 
cation with the pope. 

The distinction of the cardinals into deacons, priests, and bishops 
is, of course, of ceremonial origin, and signifies the “ titles’ or churches 
that they hold. These, ad zwmemoriali almost, are diaconal, presbyteral, 
or episcopal in their character. We know comparatively little about 
the office of cardinal before the decay of the Byzantine power in Italy, 
and the consequent elevation of the bishop of Rome as the principal 
political power in the peninsula. In the four troublous centuries that 
follow the downfall of the Ostrogothic rule, the authority of the 
(imperial) palativm at Rome is gradually transferred to the hands of 
the pope, through nomination to the great palatine offices, chiefly the 
judicial, administrative, and military. The creation of the papal state 
emphasized at once the antithesis between the Zcc/esza and the Militia, 
the former representing the sacerdotal interests at Rome and the latter 
the interests of the local aristocracy, now Byzantine, now Frankish in 
tendencies, but always selfish and unreliable. Thus the mixed govern- 
ment at Rome, from A. D. 800, passes rapidly into the hands of the chief 
ecclesiastics, who are now universally known as cardinals. They 
administer justice, keep order, control the finances, while the local 
aristocracy is held in awe by the emperor, until such time as the fierce 
counts of Tusculum seize all approaches to the city, and hold it for 
more than a century against all comers. In the meantime the con- 
verted barbarians of Europe are bringing their doubts, troubles, and 
litigations to the chair of Peter, which furnishes a new line of activity 
for the counselors of the Roman bishop. The annual synods which 
once sufficed to clear up such work were no longer equal to its great 
bulk, and the frequent consistory was established for the weekly dis- 
patch of business. Henceforth the cardinal has only a nominal con- 
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nection with his church ; he is swallowed up in the work of the curia, 
the bureau. With the widening of Rome’s range of influence goes an 
extension of his occupations and responsibilities. Faith, discipline, 
foreign legations, the causes of bishops, the protection of monasteries, 
the administration of the temporalities of the Roman church —farms, 
villas, fiefs of every degree from a ranch to a kingdom, the matrimo- 
nial woes of kings and emperors, general councils, crusades, the vast 
game of politics, ever new and infinite and changing —all this fur- 
nished the medizval cardinal with the widest field ever given to man 
for the display of genius in government and administration. He was 
the agent of an essentially peaceful power, without arms or ambition, 
governing by reason of love, esteem, and gratitude. Through him 
international law, statecraft, diplomacy entered into the world. Among 
rulers and nations he was the official cunctator. His mark is on every 
page of European history, and usually for good. From the college of 
cardinals the pope was usually taken, which meant that he was likely 
to be a man of virtue, knowledge, and experience, known to all the 
courts of Europe, and familiar with their relations to the Holy See. 
Such were Gregory VII, Alexander III, Innocent III, Gregory IX, 
Boniface VIII —all men long tried in the service of Rome before they 
wore the tiara. The cardinals are largely responsible for the stability 
of papal tradition—the popes passed away, but the senate of cardinals 
held on, and governed in the interval. 

Perhaps the most useful chapters of this book are those which 
describe (pp. 114-49) this interim government of the Roman church. 
In them is treated the question of the form of the papal election and 
its final fixation by the decree of Nicholas II (1059), which practically 
secured to the cardinals, for all future time, the right of electing the pope. 
Hitherto the “clergy and the people,” in accord with archaic Christian 
discipline, had the right. But present grave disorders and a very 
threatening future made necessary the act of Nicholas. It has remained 
since then in substantial vigor. It will be seen at once that such a 
step could only increase enormously the dignity and influence of the 
cardinalate— indeed, the length of the conclaves, the “election capitu- 
lations,” the seizure of great fiefs, and other abuses that soon 
followed, were evidences that the later cardinals were as human as their 
predecessors, and that nothing is so capable of abuse as unlimited 
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CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. By ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN, D.D., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Divinity School in Cambridge, Mass. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1897. Pp. xxi+ 577. $2.50. 

THis is the sixth volume of the “International Theological 
Library.” It is worthy of a place with Professor G. P. Fisher’s Aits- 
tory of Christian Doctrine, the fourth volume of the same series. The 
contents of this volume are arranged in three books of very unequal 
size. 

The first book deals with the “ Organization of the Church.” It 
occupies a little less than one-half of the volume. With much in this 
survey of a confessedly difficult and complicated subject most well- 
read students of church history will agree. Pre-Reformation diver- 
gence from the Roman church, the controversies between the advocates 
of episcopacy and English Puritans in the sixteenth century, and the 
theories of the origin of episcopacy held in the present century by 
Rothe, Baur, Ritschl, Renan, Hatch, and Lightfoot, are conveniently 
summarized. 

Professor Allen is a close student, not to saya disciple, of Edwin 
Hatch, the effect of whose famous “Bampton Lectures,” Growth of 
Christian Institutions, and Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon 
the Christian Church, is abundantly manifest in this volume. Careful 
attention has also been given to Harnack’s codperative and supple- 
mentary work. Though his statements are carefully worded, Professor 
Allen assumes that the weight of recent scholarship fully sustains his 
own adoption of the theory of Hatch and Harnack in opposition to 
the general consensus of earlier scholars, including Lightfoot, and 
also in opposition to the explicit testimony of Jerome that presbyter 
and bishop were identical in the apostolic age. The statement in the 
table of contents, “‘ Dr. Harnack demonstrates that the office of bishop was 
from the first distinct from that of presbyter,’ and the declaration in 
the text, p. 19, that Harnack “has offered convincing reasons for 
holding that the office of bishop was from the beginning distinct from 
that of the presbyter,” will certainly require substantial modification 
for many of Professor Allen’s readers, if not for himself. He goes too 
far when he speaks of “the grounds on which this ancient theory has 
been questioned and finally rejected by later scholars;” as if the case 
were closed beyond the possibility of appeal or reconsideration. Har- 
nack’s view has by no means commanded the general assent of the 
most competent modern scholars. Some of the ablest German authori- 
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ties refuse to accept his conclusions, and stoutly maintain that the 
ancient theory is not antiquated, but represents historical truth. Of 
these German views Professor Allen gives no intimation. 

The limits of this review do not permit a detailed criticism of what 
seem to be altogether inadequate grounds for ignoring the testimony 
of Acts 20:17 and 28, reversing the consensus of earlier scholarship 
and somewhat summarily rejecting the judgment of the ablest and most 
judicious English exegete of the nineteenth century. There should 
be no disposition to undervalue the great industry, brilliant attainments, 
and ingenious generalizations of either Hatch or Harnack. But surely 
Professor Allen must know, what he does not suggest to his readers, 
that the best recent church histories in Germany treat the attempt of 
Hatch and Harnack to trace “from the beginning” distinct offices 
out of diverse functions or gifts as a skillful theory rather than an 
established conclusion. Is not Professor Allen familiar with the pro- 
nounced dissent from Harnack’s view of Professor Loofs, the suc- 
cessor of Jacobi at Halle, an early and appreciative pupil of Harnack, 
and one of the most learned and judicious church historians of Ger- 
many? In a very able article in the Studien und Kritiken, 1890, 
Loofs discusses the constitution of the primitive church with especial 
reference to the views of Loening and Harnack. Loofs firmly main- 
tains that there was originally no official distinction between presbyters 
and bishops. He considers the attempt to build diverse orders of 
church officers in the first Christian century upon differences of func- 
tions or gifts as complicated and misleading. He holds that the 
origina] identity of bishops and presbyters is supported by the testi- 
mony of Jerome, Clement of Rome, and Polycarp who describes the 
duties of presbyters and deacons, in his letter to the Philippians ; by 
the various designations of presbyters in the New Testament as shep- 
herds, leaders, overseers, etc. ; and especially by the testimony of Acts 
20:17 and 28. It is impracticable to present Loofs’ arguments in 
detail or to indicate their cumulative force. We cannot avoid the 
conviction that the value of Professor Allen’s work is greatly lessened 
by his presentation as demonstrated truth of what German historians 
regard an unproved hypothesis. 

By a generous and somewhat elastic interpretation of the title 
“Christian Institutions,” the author devotes his second principal divi- 
sion to “Creeds and the Development of Doctrine.’’ This is the 
shortest of the three books, and occupies only 120 of the 565 pages 
of the volume. It contains much valuable material which might with 
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equal propriety be embodied in a “ History of Doctrine” or “Sym- 
bolics.”’ 

Those unfamiliar with the detailed discussions of Swainson, Hort, 
and Harnack will find a particularly lucid and concise résumé of the 
true history of what has long been called the Nicene creed. This, 
like the “ apostles’ creed” and the “Athanasian,” is popularly known 
by a false name. It was in reality the creed of Jerusalem, or 
the confession of Cyril of Jerusalem, and, in its enlarged form, is 
first found in the Axcoratus of Epiphanius, written in 374 A.D. In 
addition to the original Nicene creed, that of Cyril was presented to 
the Second General Council at Constantinople in 381 A. D., and again 
at Chalcedon in 451 A.D. By some means, and ‘‘ at some moment 
unknown, in the age that followed the council of Chalcedon, the latter 
creed was substituted for the former,’’ and has ever since borne the 
venerable name of the genuine creed which it displaced. 

The third book treats of ‘Christian Worship and Ordinances.” 
According to the prevalent practice in the ancient church, the mode 
of baptism was immersion and the subjects were adults. It is admitted 
that, while possibly infant baptism may have been administered by the 
apostles, there is no conclusive proof of such a practice. ‘The rite 
of baptism has undergone many changes in the lapse of time.” 
‘‘ Immersion has given place to sprinkling and pouring ; the baptism 
of infants means something different from the baptism of an adult.” 
‘Yet beneath the variations the essential idea and purpose of baptism 
has been preserved.” The prevalence of infant baptism from the 
fourth century is explained as a recognition of the solidarity of the 
Christian world. ‘The principle of individualism, the characteristic 
of the church of the first three centuries, was passing into desuetude.”’ 
An element in this transition was the ‘‘ belief that the salvation of the 
child was imperiled by any delay.” With the union of church and 
state the system of catechumenical instruction declined, and the 
heathen flocked into the churches in masses. More emphasis might 
have been given to the powerful influence of the Augustinian doctrines 
of inherited guilt, racial unity and responsibility, and the inevitable 
doom of every unbaptized child. Infant baptism rapidly increased and 
prevailed throughout Christendom soon after the general acceptance of 
the teaching of Augustine. 

The author’s contention that the consecration of matter, “the 
principle for which the Neo-Platonists were struggling, that the world 
is good,” not evil, “the emphasis upon the body of Christ as deified 
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matter,’ and the medizval doctrine of transubstantiation, with its 
imposing ritual, are traceable to the influence of Neo-Platonism, radi- 
cally changed from original Platonism, seems to be an exaggerated 
application of the recent tendency to magnify in an almost exclusive 
way the influence of Greek philosophical thought upon the develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine and institutions. It is scarcely correct to 
term that form of eclecticism which reversed the attitude of Plato 
toward matter Neo-Platonism. Notwithstanding Professor Allen’s 
repeated qualifications, we cannot resist the conviction that his treat- 
ment of this subject is somewhat strained, and that it reveals the mag- 
netic influence of Hatch and Harnack, under whose fascinating spell 
many modern scholars are impelled to make novel and daring gener- 
alizations beyond the limits of exact truth. Professor Fisher’s sug- 
gestions in his Hestory of Christian Doctrine, pp. 167 and 171, seem 
much simpler, and, so far as they apply, more certainly correct. 

In antagonism to the Augustinian and medieval emphasis upon 
solidarity, Abelard proposed a principle “ whose tendency was toward 
individualism, as contrasted with solidarity, when he said ‘that the 
essence of sin lay in motive.’”’ But not until Luther proclaimed the 
principle of justification by faith was the primitive principle of indi- 
vidual salvation effectively opposed to dominant, medieval thought. 

Aversion to medizeval ritualism was more characteristic of certain 
branches of the Reformed than of the Lutheran church, but the pow- 
erful German protest against the spirit and matter of medizval disci- 
pline developed a large measure of individual religious freedom and 
established a secure place among Germans for personal conviction and 
experience. 

The mild statement that “in England there was atendency (?) to 
repress religious freedom, as under the Tudors and Stuarts” (p. 429), 
is safely within the limits of historic truth, if we recall that Henry 
VIII sent to Tyburn, on the same hurdle, Romanists for refusing to 
acknowledge his supremacy, and Protestants for denying transubstan- 
tiation; that Anabaptists were put to death under both Edward VI 
and Elizabeth; and that so late as 1593 Barrow, Greenwood, and 
Penry, and in 1612 Edward Wightman, were executed for their reli- 
gious opinions. 

In the discussion of the Lord’s Supper there is no word respecting 
its institution in immediate connection with the paschal supper, a view 
very generally held by the best exegetical students. A proper explana- 
tion of the institution of the Supper of the Lord at the close of his 
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last celebration of the passover would give additional interest to the 
account of the agape of the early Christians. It would, moreover, 
furnish strong historical presumption, if not proof, that the bread and 
wine were at first regarded as symbolical, and not as miraculously 
transformed into the literal body and blood of Christ. But in the 
treatment of this, as with other subjects of the volume, definite demarca- 
tion between the events, authority, and example of primitive or apos- 
tolic Christianity, and of the deviations of post-apostolic times, is 
wanting. ‘The early church” is an elastic phrase which may include 
only the principles and practices of the apostolic age, or may embrace 
unwarranted aberrations of succeeding generations. 

There is a tendency to represent as Christian what became the 
dominant practice or tendency during a large period of time and over 
many minds. The influence of heathen and secular thought is abun- 
dantly recognized, but sharp distinctions between what was really and 
essentially Christian, and what was only nominally Christian, are rarely 
attempted. Hierarchy, monasticism, and papacy are treated by impli- 
cation as almost inevitable and necessary in the evolution of Chris- 
tianity; mot as radical perversions of the fundamental teaching of 
Christ and the apostles. In Professor Allen’s book we find no such 
phrases, and apparently no strong inclination to use such phrases, as 
those of Professor Fisher when, writing of the fourth century, he 
declares that “there arose a degenerate Christianity, a partially debased 
type of religion — what has been called a Christianity of the second 
rank or grade.” 

The close of the discussion of the Lord’s Supper and of the book 
is especially noble and worthy. Both the Greek and Latin rituals are 
declared to be unable to supply the deepest needs of thoughtful men, 
and the imperative demand for intellectual, no less than emotional, 
satisfaction is asserted. Paul confidently declared to the Corinthian 
church : “We have the mind of Christ;” and although his exhorta- 
tion to the Philippians, ‘‘ Let the same mind be in you which was in 
Christ Jesus,” may refer primarily to the affections, his affirmation to 
the Corinthians must certainly include the mental apprehension of 
truth. Surely after eighteen centuries of victorious conflict, needed 
Christian gifts, graces, and attainments are not less potent than at the 
beginning. Itis pleasant to realize that amid diversities of forms and 
administrations there is something better than the external union 
which seems distant, if not hopeless, namely, the essential unity of all 
who, seeking reality in religion, place supreme emphasis upon intelli- 
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gent and devoted loyalty, in thought, feeling, and conduct, to the 
“‘mind of Christ.” 

Professor Allen’s Christian Institutions may be regarded as the 
most important permanent contribution which the Protestant Episco- 
pal church of the United States has yet made to general theological 
thought. In a few particulars it will not command the universal, or 
even the general, assent of discriminating readers; but it will receive, 
as it deserves, the respect and the appreciation of those who rightly 
estimate the varied learning and the independent spirit of the author. 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. BENJAMIN O. TRUE. 


THE BISHOPS OF THE AMERICAN CHURCH PAST AND PRESENT. By 
WILLIAM STEVENS Perry, Bishop of Iowa and Historiogra- 
pher of the American Church. New York: The Christian 
Literature Co., 1897. Pp. Ixvili+396. $5, met. 

THE long introduction is broken into six divisions. In the first 
the historic episcopate is dealt with, and the author labors to show 
that “our Lord instituted in his church, by succession from the 
apostles, a threefold ministry.” In the second he makes it plain that 
the American church enjoys the genuine episcopal succession, the 
Scottish and English lines having at last been happily united in the 
ordination of Bishop Claggett in 1792. In the third we are told that 
the Church of England gave the episcopate to British North America 
in the person of Bishop Inglis, consecrated in 1787. In the fourth 
the story is told of Wesley’s irregular way of introducing a sort of 
superintendency or episcopacy into America, and a list of the so-called 
Methodist bishops is given. In the fifth we learn how the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy in the United States was founded, and a list of the 
bishops of that church is appended. In the sixth it is explained how 
the church in Haiti and the church in Mexico received the episcopate 
from the American church. 

After this long introduction, the book gives sketches, biographical 
and bibliographical, of all the bishops of the American church. On 
one leaf appears a likeness or portrait of a bishop and on the opposite 
leaf is printed his biography. The book is of value, since within the 
compass of a single volume we have brief notices of all the bishops of 
the Protestant Episcopal church in the United States, accompanied by 
their “ counterfeit presentments.” 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Er1t B. HuLBERT. 
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Our REDEMPTION; its Need, Method, and Result. By F. A. 
NosiE. New York and Chicago: Fleming C. Revell Co., 
1898. Pp. 202. $1.25. 

In Our Redemption, Dr. F. A. Noble has given the public a volume 
of sermons which sustains the reputation obtained by his volumes on 
the Divine Life in Man, and on Philippians. In pointing out the need 
of redemption, its method, and its result, the nature of sin, its conse- 
quences, its punishment, the conditions and outcome of its forgiveness, 
are clearly and thoroughly treated. The truths made known through 
human experience are considered as well as the statements of the 
Scriptures. Those who desire a full and fair discussion of sin and 
salvation in their mutual relations will find it in the twelve sermons 
which make up this volume. 

That the subject is far from popular the author clearly understands. 
No one better than himself knows that with many of his conclusions 
there will not be universal agreement. In his handling of the sub- 
jects of these sermons there is nothing dogmatic, nothing of the 
confidence of the class-room, nothing like theological discussion, but 
intense earnestness and an evident purpose so to present truth as to 
persuade men to accept eternal life in Jesus Christ. There are three 
groups of sermons. In the first group the fact and ground of sin, its 
universality, its self-registry and disclosure, and its punishment, are 
considered ; in the second group it is made clear that there are 
insuperable difficulties in the free pardon of sin, that such an atone- 
ment as our Lord has made is necessary, and that this atonement can 
become effective only when voluntarily received ; in the third group 
we see the redeemed sinner nourishing his spiritual life, following 
Christ day by day, serving in his kingdom, and finally rejoicing in 
heaven. 

The wide sweep of the author’s thought, as well ‘as the practical 
nature of his themes, are apparent. These sermons are for man in his 
present condition, and were written to show him that condition and 
the deliverance which his Heavenly Father has provided for him. 

The sermons which magnify divine grace in the forgiveness of sin 
and in imparting the new life which resists and overcomes sin are more 
attractive than those which relate to sin itself, or to the condemnation 
which follows its commission. Yet the latter are not less valuable 
because they deal with the great and awful subjects from which 
the contemplation of men so often turn away. All the sermons have 
been prepared with great care. Every statement has been duly weighed. 
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Not a sentence has been uttered for rhetorical effect. In clearness of 
expression, in the choice of language, in logical arrangement, in the 
steady progress of thought which each sermon, no less than the entire 
book, exhibits, in apt illustration, in felicitous quotation, and in the 
wise use of Scripture, few discourses surpass those now before us. We 
commend the volume without reserve as an antidote to much of the 


lax thinking of our day. EDWARD F. WILLIAMS. 


THE Baptist PRINCIPLE, in Application to Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. By Wiriiam CLEAVER Witkinson, D.D. 
Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. Pp. 
368, 12mo. $1.25. 

THis is a republication, with revisions and additions, of a book 
whose contents first appeared as a series of newspaper articles some 
twenty years ago. It was regarded, when first published, as a contri- 
bution of exceptional interest and value to the literature of the sub- 
ject. That it still holds the field is an unmistakable testimony to its 
worth. Like most good books, it is the outgrowth of an experience. 
The author first learned that, for himself, all of Christianity is summed 
up in two words: “Obey Christ.” Having learned this, it seemed to 
him a duty to make this clear to others, and to apply the principle in 
various practical ways. In the “seventies,” it will be remembered, 
there was a general discussion of the teaching and practice that obtain 
among Baptists with reference to baptism and the Lord’s Supper —a 
discussion by no means confined within denominational limits, but 
general in the religious press of the United States. With no intention 
of making a book, Dr. Wilkinson began to write, testing each question, 
as it rose for discussion, by this touchstone of obedience. There was 
a freshness in the thought of the articles that he produced, a pungency 
in their style, a cogency in their logic, that made them most effective. 
And, though they appeared at a time when strong feeling had been 
excited, and many writings were more distinguished for vigor and 
rigor than for sweetness and light, their distinguishing characteristic 
was the calmness, the restraint, the courtesy, with which the most 
uncompromising convictions were set forth. Though the book would 
naturally be classed among those writings known as “ polemics,” its 
spirit is notably irenic. Would that all religious controversy might 
be conducted after this manner, if there must be controversy |! 

Of the new matter in this edition, the most noteworthy is the 
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preface and the chapters on the “Teaching of the Apostles.” With 
considerable ingenuity, but perfect fairness, it is attempted in these 
chapters to show that the testimony of this ancient document is by no 
means inconsistent with the contention that baptism in the apostolic 
age was always immersion, but, on the contrary, that the document 
confirms this view. Especially is the “Teaching” fatal to the theory 
that there is a special “sacred sense”’ of Barri{w in the New Testament 


and the early Christian literature. 
HENRY C. VEDDER. 
CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ; 
Chester, Pa. 


Homietic: Lectures on Preaching. By THEODOR CHRISTLIEB, 
D.D. Edited by Th. Haarbeck. Translated by Rev. C. H. 
Irvin, M.A. Edinburgh: T. & T Clark; New York: 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. xii+382. $2.75. 

THESE lectures were delivered at the University of Bonn to a large 
and ever-increasing circle of believing students. They are admirably 
adapted to the wants of Lutheran ministers in Germany, but they do 
not supply the wants of ministers in this country so well. The analysis 
is too minute and teasing, and when the resources of the Roman and 

Arabic numerals and the English alphabet have been exhausted in 

marking divisions and subdivisions, the Greek and Hebrew alphabets 

are called in to assist. The text is often interlarded with a multitude 
of literary references which serve to show the wide acquaintance of the 
author with what other Germans have written on the subject, but which 
bewilder the American reader and impede his progress to no purpose. 

Much space is occupied in discussing questions long since settled here. 

No less than fifty-six pages are devoted to the question whether the 

preacher to the ordinary congregation should call on men to repent 

and believe, or should assume that al] his hearers are Christians, and 
should direct his efforts exclusively to their edification. The author 
reasons his lengthy way to a fairly sound conclusion, though he main- 
tains that infant baptism and confirmation have made a difference 
between the heathen and the hearers of the ordinary congregation, 
however godless their lives may be, and though he protests against 

Methodistic appeals to the unconverted. Six pages are occupied in 

showing that the preacher ought to possess “the personal knowledge 

and experience of salvation,”’ contrary to a common belief in Germany, 
where “innumerable young homilists think that they can equip them- 
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selves for the calling of the preacher with homiletic rules learned off, 
and thus enter upon the most responsible of all offices without being 
inwardly qualified for it.” Ten pages are devoted to the question 
whether it is proper for the minister to preach against the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of the church to which he belongs and to which he owes his 
position and his living. Sixteen pages are devoted to the question 
whether the preacher should be allowed to select his own texts, or 
should be compelled to preach from those prescribed by superior 
authority. Ninety-one pages are occupied with directions concerning 
the kinds of sermons adapted to all the festivals and fasts of the 
Christian year and the kinds of addresses appropriate to baptisms, 
confirmations, marriages, and funerals. All these matters, very impor- 
tant in Germany, but of comparatively little interest here, leave but 
small space for the science of homiletics as taught by English-speak- 
ing Protestants. 

The lectures present abundant evidence that the German pulpit is 
in a deplorable condition. They contain a good outline of the history 
of preaching in general till the Reformation, and of German preaching 
since that time. They contain also an admirable bibliography of 
German homiletic literature. The translation is excellent. 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


CaTERGIAN. Die Liturgien bei den Armeniern. Fiinfzehn Texte 
und Untersuchungen, herausgegeben von P. J. Dasuian. 
Wien: Druck und Verlag der Mechitaristen-Congregation, 
1897. Pp. 746, folio. 28s. 


THis volume contains a number of ancient liturgies of the mass 
which were translated into their tongue by the fathers of the Armenian 
church. The following is a list of them: (1) The Liturgy of St. 
Basil, in the oldest Armenian version; (2) the Liturgy of St. Basil, in 
a later version; (3) the Liturgy of the Armenians. Under this head, 
(2) the Anaphora of St. Sahak, (4) of St. Gregory Theologus, (c) of 
St. Cyril of Alexandria, (¢7) fragments of a liturgy ascribed to Chry- 
sostom. (4) Mass of the Catechumens; (5) the Liturgy of St. John 
Chrysostom ; (6) the Anaphora of St. Ignatius; (7) the Liturgy of the 
Presanctified ; (8) the Liturgy of St. James; (9) the Liturgy of the 
Romans; (10) the Liturgy of the Armenians from the eleventh cen- 
tury up to the present: in two principal texts, viz., that of St. Nerses of 
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Lambron, and that of ordinary MSS. and editions of the above litur- 
gies or versions. No. 1 belongs to the beginning of the fifth century, 
for it is already quoted at some length by the historian Faustus of 
Byzant, writing during the first decade of that century. No. 2 isa 
version of the ninth or tenth century; Nos. 3 and 4 belong to the 
close of the fifth century; No. 5 is an early version, probably of 
the tenth century; No. 6 is a version made as late as the thirteenth 
century ; No. 7 is a version of uncertain age, between the tenth and 
twelfth century ; No. 8 is of the same date; No. 9 was probably trans- 
lated by Nerses of Lambron in the twelfth century, perhaps for use among 
the Armenians of Cilicia, who had by then established good relations 
with the pope. The chief manuscript sources for Nos. 1-8 of these 
liturgies are two codices, one in the public library of Lyons, the other 
in the Royal Library of Munich. The former is an octavo volume 
(written in large minuscule), No. 15, of 212 folios parchment. In the 
binding are two folios of an old uncially written MS. of the fifth cen- 
tury by the historian of Armenia, Eliseus; and these fragments, con- 
taining an earlier text of this historian than other MSS., I published in 
the journal of the Mekhistarists of Vienna in 1893. The liturgies were 
copied in this book in A. D. 1314 by John the priest. Liturgies Nos. 
6 and 8 of the above list I have myself copied from this codex in 1896. 
The other codex is in Munich, written A. D. 1427-32 on smooth paper 
in large minuscule. This codex is copied from an earlier one of the 
thirteenth century. This entire collection of liturgies was probably 
got together in one book about the year 1200. These two chief 
sources can occasionally be supplemented from Armenian liturgical 
MSS., and of all such additional evidence the editor makes use. 

The zeal and care with which Dr. Dashian has edited these texts is 
above all praise; and his work on the common liturgy of his church, 
which in the Lyons MS. is given under the title of the Liturgy of St. 
Athanasius, is exhaustive and final. The oldest MSS. in Armenian 
libraries have been compared, and the two expositions of the sacrament 
written by Chrosrow in the tenth and by Nerses of Lambron in the 
twelfth centuries have been carefully used in order to establish the 
text of the Armenian liturgy as performed in those ages. 

In addition to the texts Dr. Dashian supplies ample notes and pro- 
legomena in which the Armenian texts are compared with the Greek or 
Syriac forms of the liturgies; and he translates into Armenian the Clem- 
entine liturgy found in the apostolic constitutions. It almost seems a 
pity that the fruit of so much study as Dr. Dashian has devoted to the 
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history of early liturgies should be locked up in modern Armenian. 
If everything except the Armenian texts themselves could have been 
given in a European language, and the texts themselves printed with 
a literal Latin or German translation, the volume would be of the 
greatest use to liturgical students, and would at once take its place 
alongside of such important works as Mr. Brightman’s Zastern and 
Western Liturgies. In a future number of this Journal the reviewer 
hopes to be allowed to supply a literal rendering of the Armenian 
Liturgy of St. Basil, which, in this its earliest form, differs remarkably 
even from the best and earliest Greek codices. At the same time, the 
excerpts in Faustus of Byzant, ca. 400-410, show that this Armenian 
form of it was already in use in Armenia as early as 400 A. D. 


FRED. C. CONYBEARE. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


Oxford, England. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND SociaL ProGress. <A Sociological 
Study of Foreign Missions. By Rev. JaAmges S. DENNIS, 
D.D. 2 vols., 8vo., illust. New York, Chicago, and 
Toronto: The Fleming H. Revell Co. Vol. I, 1897; 3d 
edition, 1898. Pp. x+468. $2.50. 

THERE is no more striking proof of the welcome change that has 
in late years come over the spirit of Christian missionary enterprise 
than this monumental work. We have as yet but the first of what is to 
be a brace or a trio of volumes, but this volume is the signal proof that 
the merely dogmatic phase of Christian missions is rapidly passing 
away, if not already over, and that the Christian church is girding 
herself to the work of ministering to men as the Master himself did — 
to the whole man. He came that men might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly, and this work of Dr. Dennis is a 
shining commentary upon Christ’s own explanation of his mission. 
Himself rich in experience of both the difficulties and the rewards of 
Christian missionary work, Dr. Dennis shows on every page familiarity 
with multifarious and many-sided actualities, as well as with the 
keenest thought and widest observation of a host of witnesses as 
recorded in books. It is a decided advantage to his readers that 
these chapters have been delivered as lectures and afterwards recast 
and furnished with all the bibliographical aids for which the earnest 
student so yearns. To each lecture there is appended a list of the 
choicest works on the subject treated. 
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This first volume contains four lectures —on the sociological scope 
of Christian missions, on the social evils of the non-Christian world, 
on ineffectual remedies and the causes of their failure, and on Chris- 
tianity the social hope of the nations. The companion volume is to 
treat of “The Dawn of the Sociological Era in Missions and the Con- 
tribution of Christian Missions to Social Progress.” <A third volume 
will contain the statistics. 

Appeal to the eye by means of pictures has been effectively made 
in other missionary volumes, but we think we are safe in saying that 
never with such abundance and power as by Dr. Dennis in this book. 
He has secured from many fields photographs of educational and 
medical edifices and houses of worship, of aboriginal people and of those 
of varied degrees of civilization, both in their ante-Christian condition 
and as modified under Christian culture. Thus faces are made to tell 
their own story, and the proportions of the great enterprise are dis- 
played vividly before the eyes of those who have not been so fortunate 
as to see the work in foreign fields. It seems almost incredible that 
within half an hour’s walk of the path trod by Dr. David Livingstone 
when he entered central Africa there is now a noble brick edifice, that 
would be an ornament to any city in the United States, built by native 
workmen under the direction of Rev. Dr. Clement Scott, of the Church 
of Scotland missions, at Blantyre. 

Dr. Dennis opens his subject by ably arguing that Christian mis- 
sions are a humanizing ministry. They not only touch and transform 
individual lives, but they reach and influence society as a whole. They 
not only make new men, with ennobled and purified characters, and 
give birth to new ecclesiastical institutions, but they also implant anew 
spirit and give a better tone to society, resulting in changed condi- 
tions, higher ideals of life, and remedial measures, which are indicative 
of a new era in non-Christian nations. They advocate and seek to 
establish a more refined moral code for the domestic, social, commer- 
cial, philanthropic, and even national life of mankind. The author 
fortifies his magnificent argument, not only by a wealth of illustrations, 
but by an appeal to the larger vision of God’s purpose in missions, as 
revealed in the Holy Scriptures. Missions stand for social evolution, 
with Christianity introduced as a factor. World-wide social redemp- 
tion is the culminating thought in the New Testament. The expansion 
of the kingdom is the crowning promise of Scripture. He pleads that 
mission service is the secret of inspiration and power to the church. 
Indeed, he might have quoted what a Unitarian critic once declared, 
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that it was the revival of the missionary spirit in the orthodox churches 
in New England at the opening of this century that saved them from 
formalism, and even death. 

The longest, and perhaps the most effective, chapter in the book 
treats of the social evils of the non-Christian world. This part of the 
work of Dr. Dennis, we imagine, will be likely to influence most power- 
fully the reader who makes no claim to dogmatic prepossessions. It 
is an appalling picture of the world outside of Christendom, though 
the author is very far from saying that all these evils are all confined to 
heathendom. He handles the subject comparatively and with discrim- 
ination. Of evils affecting primarily individuals he notes intemperance, 
the opium and gambling habits, immoral vices, self-torture, suicide, 
idleness, improvidence, excessive pride and self-exaltation, and moral 
delinquency. Inthe group of evils affecting primarily the family he 
notes the degradation of woman, polygamy and concubinage, adultery 
and divorce, child marriage and widowhood, defects in family training, 
and infanticide. He shows clearly how society is affected through the 
individual and the family. The evils of the tribal group find their 
origin in the cruel passions and savage life, in the slave traffic, slavery, 
cannibalism, human sacrifices, cruel ordeals, cruel punishments and 
torture, brutality in war, blood-feuds, and lawlessness. It would be 
difficult, in our space, even to as much as catalogue the evils of the 
social group, which are due to lack of intelligence, or the force of 
depraved habits; the evils in the national group, which afflict society 
through misuse of the governing power; the evils of the commercial 
group, incidental to low commercial standards or defective industrial 
methods ; the evils of the religious group, which deprive society of the 
moral benefits of pure religious faith and practices. Suffice it to say that 
Dr. Dennis shows keen critical judgment in sifting his mountainous 
mass of evidence and in summoning the most trustworthy witnesses. 
Though the opposer of Christian missions might answer by severe 
criticisms of individuals and society in Christian lands, it would be 
impossible to rebut the evidence in the text and abundant footnotes. 

Most fascinating to the student of the practical problem is the 
chapter on ineffectual remedies and the causes of their failure. Here 
Dr. Dennis is very cautious in his statements. Yet he makes it very 
plain that, while recognizing whatever good there is in the ethnic 
religions, yet his conclusion is that whatever partial excellence may 
be in them is found more perfectly in Christianity. In setting forth 
to prove that Christianity is the social hope of the nations, his argu- 
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ment is largely historical. He lays great emphasis on the supremacy 
of the Christian motive, and shows that a master-motive in morals is 
the great need of the world. Christianity not only differs from the 
non-Christian religions in its estimate of man, but it introduces new 
moral forces into mission lands, and is among the first of civilizing 
agencies. He believes that historic Christianity is equal to the task 
which has been outlined, and that it need not compromise with the 
ethnic faiths, for it has a unique and exclusive glory. Universal 
mastery is the final heritage of Christ and his religion. 

We have found very little in this work to criticise unfavorably. We 
confess a hearty admiration for an author who has, so to speak, created 
his subject and shown us, with surprising freshness and originality, 
how an old theme can be treated. We shall look with interest to the 
succeeding volumes. Meanwhile we recommend this work to those 
half-hearted pastors whose views of missions are vague or narrow, and 
who need conversion to that phase of the gospel of Christ that com- 
mands the evangelization of the whole race and the whole world. 

Irwaca, N. Y. Wm. ELLior GRIFFIs. 


THE RETURN TO THE Cross. By Rev. W. RoBertson NICOLL, 
M.A., LL.D., Editor of The Expositor, The Expositor’s Bible. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1898. Pp. viii+320. 
$1. [=Vol. XIX of ‘The Gospel and the Age Series.” | 


Tuis is a collection of brief papers, to the number of twenty-eight, 
on various timely topics in religion, discussed under chapter titles 
generally well chosen and attractive to the reader. The majority of 
the papers, though by no means all of them, are animated by a com- 
mon purpose such as brings them into a certain unity fairly expressing 
itself in the title of the collection. 

We can sincerely praise the book in very high terms. It is admi- 
rable alike in matter and in manner. The thought is fresh and sweet. 
The style is answerable to it, being delightfully clear, and not without 
real distinction. It bespeaks in the writer a cultivated mind, a chastened 
spirit, a practiced pen. It is sufficiently incisive, but it never parts 
with a winning grace of amenity. You feel always in reading that 
the author holds his convictions with conscious firmness, but you feel 
likewise that he does so with every concession to difference that a just 
complaisance on his part can require. The intention with which he 
writes has thus every possible advantage to win way with the reader. 
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What is that intention? The title expresses it very well. Not 
perhaps perfectly well, for it might seem to imply that the author per- 
ceives a current movement in return to the cross which he hails and. 
welcomes. That, however, is not quite the case. The case is rather 
that he feels a current need of return to the cross which he would 
point out and help convert into a conscious purpose and endeavor. 

Mr. Nicoll presents a rare example of openness to new views, on 
the one hand, combined with fidelity to the old gospel, on the other. 
He rests the emphasis of his inculcation, where in religious teaching 
it should always be rested, on what is fundamental in Christianity. 
And the fundamental, the distinctive, the vital thing in Christianity, 
that which constitutes Christianity a gospel, is, Mr. Nicoll insists, the 
fact of Christ’s death and the fact of Christ’s resurrection as laying 
together the twofold immovable historic foundation for the doctrine 
of an adequate redemptive atonement. Preaching should, he thinks, 
return to this idea; that is what he means by “return to the cross.” 

It is in the highest degree refreshing and reassuring to come upon 
such teaching from such a source. We wish every preacher in this 
country could be got to read Mr. Nicoll’s book. The present writer 
has found it often to be like drawing water from the wells of salvation 
to dwell upon its pages. Mr. Nicoll constructs a hypothetical ser- 
mon on this wise: 

Christ has come to reveal the glory of the higher personal life. Our 
ideals have been too poor, too near, and too partial. Let us take Christ as 
the measure of the stature of the perfect man. Let us seek to drink in con- 
stantly the spirit of his life. Let our life be an everlasting ascent, through 
all failure and defeat, to the height on which he stands. Let us be impatient 
of everything that comes short of the highest, aud let us spare no effort to 
attain it, though it be with wearied feet and bleeding brow and heart loaded 
with sorrow. Let us wait for the gales of the Spirit, and let us seek to 
be driven before them. If there is a virtue we would emulate or a 
fault we would discard, let us gaze on the one till our souls have risen 
under it as the tide under the moon, or scourge the other in sight of all our 
faculties till every natural sense recoils from its company. Let us never be 
stopped by falls. Let us arise from all these, and repent and address our- 
selves anew to the great task, until the yawning gulf between the actual and 
the ideal is bridged at last. So yearning, so striving, we are climbing the 
hill of God, and we are in the way of salvation. 

He then asks: “. . . . What is this but the righteousness of the 
law, by which no flesh can be saved?"’ “It is,” he says, “the 
old falsehood which the whole strength of the apostles was spent in 
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refuting. .... If this is generally preached, then the battle of the 
Reformation has to be fought over again.” 

The fine breadth and generosity of evangelic sympathy, the just 
spiritual sagacity perhaps not less, which characterize this somewhat 
“liberal”? writer are well displayed in a striking remark of his about 
Spurgeon: “The church does not yet know what a great saint and 
doctor she possessed in Mr. Spurgeon.” 

With all our admiration and applause of this volume and this 
writer, we make, as in duty bound, our contribution toward keeping 
high the standard of public requirement from those who offer us books, 
by pointing out a few negligences observed in these generally fair and 
scholarlike pages. “Endzemonism” (p. 34) is, we suppose, an error 
of the press for ‘“‘“eudzmonism.”” “It meets the whole wants of the 
guilty” (p.175) must, we judge, be a slip of the author’s own. ‘That 
Balzac was free from follies it would be ridiculous to deny” (p. 294), 
is followed on the very next page by a solecism of the same sort, 
‘‘ How often, even in his /east ungenial writing, when he seems aban- 
doned to the spirit of cynicism, does his faith flash up and drive it out 
of sight!’ Mr. Nicoll’s choice of title for one of his papers, “ Lis- 
tening unto Death,’’ seems to imply a wrong exegesis. “ Listen- 
ing” is Mr. Nicoll’s substitution for “obedient” in the expression, 
referring to Christ, ‘obedient unto death,” where evidently the 
apostle’s meaning is, not, as Mr. Nicoll makes it, wa#¢/ death, but up 
to the extreme of dying, nay, of dying on the cross. But exceptions 
and abatements like those which we have thus noted count as nothing 
against the value and merit of this seasonable and wholesome book. 


WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


SOCIAL AND ETHICAL INTERPRETATIONS IN MENTAL DEVELOPMENT : 
A Study in Social Psychology. By PRoFEssoR JAMES MARK 
BaLpwin, of Princeton University. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1897. Pp. xiv-+574. $2.60. 

PROFESSOR BALpDwin’s latest volume is typical of the current reaction 
against the artificial teachings of the older, individualistic psychology. 
The demands of Steinthal, Lazarus, and Lewes for a social psychol- 
ogy— for a study of the forest as well as of the single tree— has not 
been unheeded. The psychologists and philosophers, notably James, 
Royce, and Dewey, are insisting upon the fact that the content of con- 
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sciousness——whatever its abstract forms may be—is chiefly social, 
while the sociologists, with Tarde at their head, are affirming the same 
thing from a somewhat different point of view. Baldwin approaches 
the problems of social philosophy, ethics, and religion from the stand- 
point of genetic psychology. He attempts to interpret the phenomena 
in question with a conception which he describes as the “dialectic of 
personal growth.” He asserts that an analysis of the process by which 
human personality is gradually developed during infancy, childhood, 
and youth will give deeper insight into the nature of social organiza- 
tion. Baldwin like Tarde makes mucH of ‘imitation as the process by 
which the developing individual appropriates elements of personality 
from others, until the maturer product is a bewildering complex of self 
and other selves. Professor William James, in his chapter on “The 
Consciousness of Self,” has pointed out this wide extension of the sense 
of self, but Baldwin offers an even more subtle and detailed analysis. 
In spite of a style that is almost always difficult and at times actually 
obscure, the author has strikingly set forth the fact that society isa 
vast plexus of interweaving personalities. Although individual growth 
is described in terms of a process far too simple, precise, even artificial, 
yet the reader realizes vividly that, by virtue of our common social life, 
‘“‘we are members one of another” in no merely sentimental, figura- 
tive sense, but as an actual psychological fact. 

Professor Baldwin further describes the gradual growth in the 
child’s consciousness of a sense of a social self —~a general personality 
or “socius’’ common to the group in which he lives. Out of this 
notion of the social self an ideal self is little by little built up, and 
with it comes the feeling of obligation to attain this ideal —z. ¢., the 
ethical life begins. But this is not all. Certain emotions characterize 
the attitude toward this ideal personality, a feeling of dependence and 
a feeling of mystery. These two feelings combine to form the religi- 
ous sentiment, which is, therefore, itself a product of growing personality. 
The feeling of dependence is described as passing through three stages : 
(1) instinctive or spontaneous, (2) intellectual, (3) ethical. The early 
tendency of the child is to put unquestioning faith in other per- 
sonalities, ¢. g., to make divinities of parents. Later the child, perplexed 
by the problems of nature, social life, and conduct, looks up to others 
as all-wise and able to solve his difficulties. Finally, with maturity 
comes the sense of helplessness in the presence of the ideal and its 
demands, the sense of sin, remorse, guilt, etc. The sense of mystery 
also passes through corresponding epochs, from vague apprehension 
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in the face of surprises in the physical world to a feeling of awe and 
wonder in the presence of an ideal, divine personality. 

Professor Baldwin’s treatment may be regarded as supplementary 
to the work of the anthropologists and the students of religions. It 
affords another point of view and suggests many confirmations of 
generalizations reached from the side of religious philosophy and 
objective description. The book may well be read in connection 
with the works of Tylor, Spencer, Miiller, Renan, Caird, and Guyau. 

In summing up his chapter on “Religious Sentiment,” Professor 
Baldwin offers a revision of Matthew Arnold’s definition: “ Religion is 
morality touched with emotion ;”’ for which he would substitute: ‘“Reli- 
gion is emotion kindled by faith, emotion being reverence for a person 
and faith being dependence upon him.” The task which the author 
undertakes is to show the growth of this ideal person in consciousness 
and the development of the sense of dependence. It isa detailed, if not 
always perfectly clear, examination of anthropomorphism. The cumu- 
lative effect of the argument is striking. It seems at first to threaten 
theological revolution, but ultimately resolves itself into a reinterpreta- 
tion of familiar phenomena by means of searching psychological analysis. 

It is to be noted that in Baldwin’s view religion like morality 
develops directly out of social life and consciousness of social relation- 
ships. Stress is laid upon the essentially social character of both the 
ethical and the religious life. The individual of the old individualistic 
philosophy is shown to be a mere logical abstraction, a phantom with- 
out concrete existence. Yet individuality is not neglected. As imitation 
represents the uniforming force in society, so invention stands for 
personal contribution and initiative. Social progress is brought about 
by the widespread imitation of the new ideas of inventive individuals. 
In the ethical life most of the alleged antitheses between individual 
and social welfare have no real existence. By the very interweaving 
of personalities the ego cannot be sharply set off from the alter. The 
father does not think himself definitely apart from his family. Social 
regulations are accepted by the vast majority of men because they them- 
selves embody these common standards as a part of their own person- 
alities. In the case of exceptional individuals, or the exceptional 
judgments of ordinary individuals, oppositions do appear and are 
themselves the source of progress. 

Professor Baldwin offers, therefore, a complete social philosophy. 
‘By means of the concepts, imitation, invention, opposition, he seeks 
to correlate all the phenomena of social life. It may be said that he 
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has succeeded in restating the problem in clearer terms. He has 
changed the labels on the mysteries. In doing this he has made an 
important contribution. It is to be regretted that his book is hard to 
read and that the treatment is not more thoroughly organic. But, in 
spite of these defects, it must be frankly admitted that the author has 
outlined a plan of campaign in the field of social psychology which 
should win him the gratitude of philosophers and psychologists gen- 
erally. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


GEORGE E. VINCENT. 


Tue Epic oF Paut. By Witiiam CLEAvER WI Lkinson. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1897. Pp. 722. $2. 


To His £pic of Saul, which was received with warm commendation 
a few years ago, Dr. Wilkinson has now added Zhe Epic of Paul. The 
first presented the opening scenes in the Christian life of the apostle 
to the Gentiles; the second presents the closing scenes, beginning 
with his captivity at Jerusalem and ending with his martyrdom at 
Rome. It would be too slight praise to say that the reader will find in 
the second volume all the characteristic excellences of the first, for he 
will find more. The first was admirable, but in the second the author 
makes a flight so bold and so well sustained that he must be accorded 
a higher place among the poets of the English language than that 
which he had before reached, eminent as it was. 

The Epic of Paul is a Christian poem. From first to last the 
reader of it breathes an atmosphere of devotion. But it does not 
plead for a lenient judgment from the critic on that account. It does 
not make its piety acloak for deformity or inanity. It is a work of art, 
and will be admired by many to whom its religious character will be 
unwelcome. 

First of all, it presents to us a plot of generous proportions. In 
this respect it stands almost alone among recent poems. Even Ten- 
nyson did not achieve any large construction. He attempted some- 
thing like an epic in “The Idyls of the King,” yet produced only a 
series of disconnected stories of chivalry, each charming in itself, but 
sustaining no organic relation to its fellows. Dr. Wilkinson, following 
in the main the last seven chapters of the Acts, has built a structure 
imposing for its extent, of harmonious proportions, and fitly framed 
together. He has not sought to make a poetic version of these chap- 
ters; he has selected his materials from them with skill, excluding 
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much which lay outside the limits of his purpose, and has filled in the 
biblical outline with many happy inventions of his own. 

The personages who surround Paul in this poem, some friendly 
and some hostile, and each one distinct and lifelike, constitute a most 
interesting group. Gamaliel, learning of Christ in his last hours; 
Shimei, the villain ; Simon, the sorcerer; Felix, the fallen politician ; 
Drusilla, the voluptuous intrigante; Krishna, the Buddhist; Mary 
Magdalene, Stephen, and Eunice, appear frequently, and always in 
character. Thus the poem is readable from beginning to end; it is 
fascinating considered simply as a narrative, and some persons may 
overlook its poetic beauty in their interest in the story, so full is it of 
incident, of happy surprises, of stir,of onward movement. The poem 
would be admired as a romance of the first century, even if to the charm 
of its character studies and the variety of its plotting and counter- 
plotting it did not add the charm of poetic imagination and diction. 

But the largeness of the plan and the romantic interest of the action 
would not save the poem from unfavorable criticism if it had no other 
excellence. It is instinct with a very high poetic quality. It abounds 
in pregnant sentences, in shrewd reflections, in graphic sayings, which 
are destined to be quoted much in sermons and essays. It often 
blooms out in passages of sustained imaginative power. Its ornamen- 
tation is never laid on artificially, but always appears as a natural pro- 
duction of the organization as a whole, to which it thus bears a vital 
relation. In his more successful passages of this kind Dr. Wilkinson 
exhibits the ability, possessed by few writers, of causing the reader to 
forget the language, and to see or hear or touch the very object of 
which it speaks. He transfers his visions bodily to others, so that they 
find themselves in a new world, and yet a world of realities on which 
they look, to which they listen, and which they handle with their hands. 

One does not expect to find in a long poem like this the “ faultily 
faultless” style of Tennyson, who spent his life in polishing small 
gems of expression. Yet the reader is gratified with the richness of 
the diction. It is evident that Dr. Wilkinson has mastered the choicest 
treasures of our language, and has learned how to display them to the 
most picturesque advantage. 

The poem is in lines of ten syllables, the English epic measure. 
The versification shows a careful study of Milton, and, as in “Paradise 
Lost,” about one line in four conforms to the typical accent, the 
accentuation of the others being varied in many different ways, so that 
the ear does not become weary. The diction is not always lofty, nor 
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is it intended to be so. Dr. Wilkinson appears to hold that, in a poem 
of considerable length, the language should fall nearer the level of the 
earth when the subject contains nothing intrinsically imaginative, and 
should rise with the thought and feeling. He has conformed to his 
theory in this poem. Hence he has given us some passages that seem 
bald, and that halt and limp. If he has lost anything in this way, he 
has gained in the variety of the effects which he has produced. Such 
passages are like those discords in a symphony with which the com- 
poser prepares the way for a burst of pure harmony. 

Dr. Wilkinson might have sought a certain advantage by choosing 
a measure different from that of the “Paradise Lost,” as Longfellow 
has removed much of his work from dangerous comparisons and con- 
trasts by writing in meters which the other poets of our language have 
not tried. If Zhe Epic of Paul had not great excellences, it would have 
fallen disastrously from its daring intrusion into a region so flooded 
with splendor; and it is high praise to say that, brought into the 
effulgence of this sun, it is not quenched, but continues to shine with 
a light of its own, though by no means so brilliant and overwhelming 
as that of the one supreme poem of our literature. 

The Epic of Paul is not without faults. It contains too many 
inversions which add nothing to its beauty. It contains too many 
irregular sentences, constructed by the aid of parenthetical clauses, 
dashes, and other devices of a similar kind. It might well contain a 
larger number of passages of a sustained lyrical character, which would 
flow onward with a current unbroken by the boulders of indirect and 
involved sentences. The paraphrases of Scripture which sometimes 
occur suggest the incomparable music of our English version, but do 
not reproduce it, and might well be curtailed. Where the passage is 
from the Psalms, it might well be cast into the form of a hymn, which 
would be so far removed from the structure of the original that it 
would suffer less by comparison with it. 

Yet, after we have made all such deductions, there remains so much 
to enjoy and commend that one scarcely thinks of these defects. It is 
impossible to predict the fate of any book with assurance. But it is 
my strong conviction that Zhe Epic of Paul has come to stay, that it 
will occupy a permanent place in our literature, and that its rank will 
be high. It will charm both the common reader of moderate cultiva- 
tion and the higher circles of those who are able to judge it critically 
and to understand and feel its many noble qualities. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. FRANKLIN JOHNSON. | 
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A Guide to Biblical Study. By A.S. Peake, M.A., with Introduction 
by Principal A. M. Fairbairn. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1897; 
pp. xvi-+264; $1.50) will be found of real value by those who desire 
suggestions as to the best helps and methods for the study of the 
Bible. The hints on the proper books to be selected as aids will meet 
the needs of a large class of students, Sunday-school teachers, and 
preachers who would like to be up to date in their understanding of 
the Bible, but do not know just where to begin. The book main- 
tains a fair and judicial position on questions of criticism, while pre- 
senting both sides.—H. L. WILLETT. 


Die Kritik nach threm Recht und UOnrecht. Von Eduard Rupprecht. 
(Giitersloh : C. Bertelsmann, 1897; pp. 63; M.o0.go.) This treatise 
seeks to separate between questions of fact and questions of hypothet- 
ical suppositions in the treatment of the problems of biblical criticism, 
and points out the dangers of subjectivism in such discussions. It 
contains sundry strictures on the positions of Wellhausen and Driver, 
and seeks to vindicate tradition which rests on external evidence as 
opposed to subjective theoretical and critical reconstructions of the his- 
torical records.—La premicre page de la Bible. Etude d’histoire reli- 
gieuse. Par H.Vuilleumier. (Lausanne: F. Rouge, 1896; pp. 41; fr. 1.) 
The problem of the “reconciliation ” of “science” and “religion,” or 
“Genesis” and “ geology,” is productive of a constant succession of 
books and pamphlets. To this weighty problem this little treatise is 
devoted. It contains much that is interesting and suggestive, particu- 
larly on the relation of the hebdomadal framework of the account of 
creation to the substance of the account itself, and also on the relation 
of the Babylonian cosmogony to the Hebrew account of creation. 
The “last word” on this problem has not yet been said.—A. H. 
HUvIZINnGa. 


Jesus, Son of God. By Rev. F. Warburton Lewis, B.A., author of 
The Unseen Life. (London: Elliot Stock, 1897; pp. 67; 28s. 6d.) The 
meaning, for us, of the title “Son of God” is to be found by going 
to the consciousness behind the words and acts of Jesus and learning 
what it meant to him. His life on earth was a natural progress, event 
flowing out of event, and experience out of experience. At the bap- 
tism (the dawn of day) he knows his relation to God and his call to 
the kingdom. In the temptation (morning cloud) he preserves it. At 
the feeding of the multitude (zenith) he chooses the lonely, dark, but 
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royal, way of rejection. And so on, through the experience at Hernton 
(toward afternoon), the visit with Zaccheus and the request of the 
Greeks (evening light and shade), Gethsemane (nightfall), till, on the 
cross (midnight), God’s Son revealed the God that eternally beareth 
sin for men. Finally, in the resurrection (sunrise) he is manifested 
Son of God. This little book isa gem. Rich thought, fruitful sug- 
gestion, deep devotion are concentrated in simple, poetical expression 
on every page.— GEORGE Cross. 


Uber die Ausspriche Jesu an Petrus, Ev. Matth. 16, 17-19. Von W. 
Beyschlag. (Leipzig: Buchhandlung des evangel. Bundes von C. 
Braun, 1897; pp. 24; M.o.20.) A brief, but admirable discussion, 
occasioned by the papal encyclica De Unitate. Professor Beyschlag 
rejects the makeshift of making Christ’s words refer to Peter's faith 
instead of Peter’s person; also refuses to regard the saying as a later 
interpolation. The three crucial phrases, ‘the church,” “the keys of 
the kingdom,” and “to bind and loose,” are carefully considered. An 
interesting statement of Déllinger’s is quoted: “that of all the church 
Fathers who have treated the passage exegetically, not one applied it to 
the Roman bishops as the successors of Peter.”—Die Genugsamkett 
und Vielseitigkett des neutestamentlichen Kanons. Von C. F. Nosgen. 
(Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1897; pp. 40; M.o.50.) A popular and 
spiritually appreciative address on the sufficiency and many-sidedness 
of the canonical writings of the New Testament. It proves from the 
testimony of Christ and the apostles that they regarded their gospel, 
which was afterward deposited in the canon, as sufficient for salvation. 
The many-sidedness is proved by an interesting inductive study of the 
New Testament books. The treatment is in accordance with the well- 
known conservative attitude of the author.—Das Sakrament des hetligen 
Abendmahls. Von S.Gemmel. (Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1897; pp. 44; 
M. 0.50.) The paper is directed against the position of Julicher and 
Grafe, that the Last Supper was not intended by Christ to be a permanent 
institution; and against the position of Spitta, Mensinga, and Brandt, 
that Christ did not refer to his death in the words of institution. The 
significance of the eucharist is set forth from the Lutheran point of 
view.— W. R. 


The Witch-Persecutions. Edited by George L. Burr; pp. 36; 
paper, $0.20. Zhe Early Christan Persecutions. Edited by Dana 
Carleton Munro and Edith Bramhall; pp. 32/ paper, $0.20. (Being 
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Vol. III, No. 4, and Vol. IV, No. 1, of Zranslations and Reprints from 
Original Sources of European History, published by the Department of 
History of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1897.) The 
first of these pamphlets contains a selection of original documents 
bearing upon the witch persecutions in Christian lands from the thir- 
teenth to the eighteenth centuries. Leaving but little noted the vari- 
ous superstitions classed under the convenient term “ witchcraft,” it 
sets forth the origin, methods, and scope of these persecutions from 
English, French, Latin, and German material— The early Christian 
persecutions extending from the time of Nero to the decree of Milan, 
313 A. D., are traced out of important Latin and Greek sources in the 
second paper. Both papers are of high value in presenting to the 
student, in familiar language, a careful selection of the sources of the 
history of which they treat—WaARREN P. BEHAN. 


Gérres. Von Dr. Joh. Nep. Sepp. (Berlin: Ernst Hofmann & 
Co., 1896; pp. xv-+ 208; M. 2.40.) Jakob Joseph von Go6rres, pub- 
licist, politician, and professor, a man of great natural gifts, of high 
social standing, and an ardent champion of freedom, lived in stirring 
times (1776-1848), and it is not strange that he has been character- 
ized by some of his contemporaries as a radical Jakobine in his youth 
and a bigoted ultramontane in his old age. In Dr. Sepp, Gérres 
has found a sympathetic biographer, who claims a hearing by reason of 
an intimate acquaintance with him extending over a long period of 
time. While admitting that Gorres’ political ideals underwent consid- 
erable change after the downfall of Napoleon I, nevertheless, the 
biographer holds, there was one supreme idea which animated his life, 
and which he sought to realize: to aid in reuniting the fatherland once 
again. Because Gérres thought ultramontanism could accomplish 
this, he joined that party. Dr. Sepp calls him the German O’Connell. 
The book contains valuable references to the political, social, and 
religious conditions of the ruling classes in the cities of Heidelberg, 
Strassburg, and Munich.—A. J. RAMAKER. 


Le Christianisme et [Empire Romain de Néron a Théodose. Par 
Paul Allard. (Paris: Lecoffre, 1897; pp. xii + 303, 18mo; fr. 3.50.) 
This is one of the early volumes of a series, the aim of which is to 
present a complete survey of the history of the church by various 
authors, all French and all Catholic. The completed series will con- 
tain about thirty monographs. M. Allard is well known for the exten- 
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sive work which he has done on the history of the early persecutions, 
and his studies in that field form a solid basis of scholarship on which 
to base the present treatise. The history of persecution naturally 
forms an important part of the subject-matter of a treatise on the rela- 
tions between church and state from the time of the first official recog- 
nition of the existence of Christianity until its final establishment as the 
state religion of the Roman empire. This is not, nor does it pretend to 
be, an elaborate or exhaustive treatment of the subject, but a brief state- 
ment of results. One would expect, and in a work by a Protestant 
writer would probably find, more attention paid to the development of 
the constitution within the church. The change in the relation between 
the Roman empire and the church was brought about fully as much 
by the modification of the prevalent type of Christianity and of its 
organization as by the conversion of the Roman empire. The author, 
however, makes little attempt to interpret the history, but is content 
to recite its facts. This he does in a style of admirable clearness and 
vividness. The typical French virtues of diction and thought are 
found in abundant measure. No difficulties are broached ; no lines 
of thought are started which cannot be followed to the end. There 
are no depths, no mysteries, no problems which give the author any 
difficulty in solution. On its positive side, it may be a virtue that 
every clew that is touched is pursued to the end, but one soon begins 
to suspect, with a suspicion that gradually ripens into conviction, that 
this comfortable completeness is purchased only at the price of a too 
narrow limitation of the topics discussed.— W. E. GARRISON. 


Die Gesta Caroli Magni der Regensburger Schottenlegende. Zum 
ersten Mal ediert und kritisch untersucht von Dr. A. Diirrwaechter. 
(Bonn: P. Hansteins Verlag, 1897; pp. 225; M. 6.) The legends in 
honor of the Irish monks who labored on the continent, and, more espe- 
cially, of those who settled in Regensburg, have long been properly 
estimated so far as their historical worth is concerned. Dr. Diirrwaechter 
had no thought of restoring them to the high position which they held 
before Aventin proved their legendary character. He has, however, 
done a very clever piece of literary criticism in discovering their 
sources and the date of their compilation. Without neglecting the 
main body of these legends, he has given special attention to that part 
of them which deals with the deeds of Karl the Great. These “ Gesta 
Caroli Magni” he finds to have been made by fusing two accounts: 
the one, German, local, dealing with the history of Regensburg; the 
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other, of Italian origin, but tinged with French thought and influence. 
This French-Italian story was a glorification of Charles of Anjou, but 
was somewhat modified and transferred to Karl the Great, thus furnish- 
ing another curious case of the transference of a legend from one 
person to another of the same name. This was done and the legends 
put into their present form by some Irish monk in Regensburg about 
1270 A. D. Dr. Diirrwaechter’s critical method is of the sober, con- 
vincing kind, and his results, while not highly important, are extremely 
interesting. — Astorische Abhandlungen. Herausgegeben von Dr. 
Th. Heigel und Dr. H. Grauert. XI. Heft. Studien zur Geschichte 
der Kreuzzugsidee nach den Kreuszigen. Non Dr. A. v. Hirsch-Gereuth. 
(Miinchen: Dr. H. Liineburg, Verlag, 1897; pp. 176; M. 6.40.) It 
has long been known that, contrary to the common view, the efforts to 
create a crusade did not cease with the fatal expedition of Louis IX 
against Tunis in 1270. But it has remained for the author of this 
book to show how dear to the hearts of all the popes from Gregory X 
to Nicholas III the thought was, by tracing in all their details the her- 
culean efforts which these men made to organize another crusade. 
Especially the two popes above named were unceasing in their 
attempts. In all their dealings with the rulers of Europe, and even 
with the Mongolian hordes that were then devastating Asia and 
Europe, they kept in view this one object. No concession was too 
great for them to make, if it would only bring them nearer the recon- 
quest of the holy places. Their failure to realize their plans was due 
in a large measure to the devotion of the rulers to their own interests, 
and to intestine troubles and complications, as well as to the general 
apathy and distrust of the people in the success of such an undertak- 
ing. The author has done his work well, and has unraveled in a 
masterly way the intricate diplomacy of both the popes and the kings 
concerned.— Die chemalige Dombibliothek 2u Mainz, thre Entstehung, 
Verschleppung und Vernichtung nach gedruckten und ungedruckten 
Quellen. Von Dr. Franz Falk. = Beihefte zum Centralblatt fiir Biblio- 
thekswesen, XVIII. (Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1897; pp. 175; 
M. 6.80.) Dr. Falk has given an excellent account of the fortunes and 
misfortunes of the once famous cathedral library of Mainz. The care 
which the archbishops of the city bestowed on it, the efforts of its libra- 
rians and of the local clergy to multiply its treasures, the gifts of books 
with the names of their donors, the losses which it sustained by fire 
and by siege, and its final destruction in 1793, are here faithfully 
chronicled. Excellent as the book is, however, it will appeal only to a 
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small class of readers, because the information it contains is, for the 
most part, of a local, antiquarian character. The present location of 
all the books and manuscripts known to have once belonged to the 
library is also given.— Zhe Mohammedan Controversy and other 
Indian Articles. By Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I., etc. (Edinburgh : 
T. and T. Clark, 1897; pp. x-+220; 8vo. New York: Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons; $3.) The first two essays of this collection 
(the one first published in 1845, the other in 1852) deal with the 
Christian and Mohammedan polemic and apologetic literature pub- 
lished in India during the first half of the present century. From 
them we learn that the Christians and Mohammedans of that country 
were engaged in a bitter and apparently fruitless controversy about the 
truth of their respective religions. Christian publication societies 
published garbled biographies of Mohammed and endeavored to 
refute his teachings with the emptiness of many of the Christian 
apologists and of the church Fathers. To these the Mohammedans 
replied with all the quibbles and inanities of their doctors. Sir William 
criticises the spirit and methods of both parties,and insists on the 
necessity of a saner and more effective apologetic method. The third 
essay (first published in 1858) is a résumé of the introduction to the 
third volume of Sprenger’s Life of Mohammed. ‘Two more essays are 
added, apparently without further justification than that something 
more was necessary to make a book of the required number of pages. 
One of them (published 1850) proposes certain changes in the 
Anglican liturgy for the use of the churches in India, and the other 
suggests a freer liturgical use of the Psalms. It is altogether ques- 
tionable whether these articles of fifty years ago are worthy of 
republication. OLIVER J. THATCHER. 


Lingland and the Reformation. By G. W. Powers, M.A. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898; pp. 137; cloth, $0.50.) This 
useful little work forms a part of the “Oxford Manuals of English 
History,” the whole series to consist of six volumes. The design of 
the editor is to combine in a convenient form the virtues of a general 
history and an “epoch” or “period” book. Each part, though com- 
plete in itself, fits into the whole series. The work of Mr. Powers is 
highly commendable. He succeeds in setting before the reader a rich 
variety of historical facts in a style quite superior to that of the ordi- 
nary historical sketch. The social and constitutional aspects of the 
history are interestingly treated. The book contains three plans of 
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important battles, three genealogical tables, and an exceptionally fine 
index.— ALFRED W. WISHART. 


Zur Theorte des christlichen Dogmas. Von Georg Lasson, Pfarrer 
in Friedersdorf (Mark). (Berlin: R. Gaertners Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1897; pp. iv-+123; M. 2.80.) In this book of three chapters the 
author treats of the historical relation between science and dogma, 
Christian truth and dogma, the conception of dogma. In the first he 
considers scholasticism and Protestant orthodoxy, the Aufk/arung and 
modern orthodoxy, and the dogmatic problem of the present; in the 
second, the faith of the subject and Christian certainty, Christian faith 
and ecclesiastical dogma, and the development of dogma; and in the 
third, the ecclesiastical character, the practical purpose, and the specu- 
lative nature of dogma. Lasson tells us that he is sustained in this 
work by two convictions: the one is that of the indestructible vital 
force and the unconquerable hold on truth of Christian dogma; the 
other is that of the unlimited supremacy of scientific thought within 
the total region of scientific activity. To accord to each its right, to 
estimate the worth of each, and to mediate between the two— this is 
the worthy aim of the author, worthily carried through. If it be 
not so brilliant, it is more compact and thoughtful than a similar 
book by Sabatier, entitled, in English, Zhe Vitatty of Dogma. 
— Conditional Immortality. A Help to Skeptics. <A series of letters 
addressed by Professor Sir G. G. Stokes, Bart., to James Marchant. 
(London: James Nisbet & Co., 1897; pp. 93; 1s.) These letters are 
an endeavor to help the skeptic who cannot become a Christian 
because he thinks the ‘“‘dogma of endless torments”’ is an article of 
faith once delivered to the saints. The intention is, accordingly, 
good; but the argument is characterized by the questionable presup- 
positions, the strained exegesis, the arbitrary literalism, and the logical 
fallacy of an ambiguous middle, which have ever foredoomed this 
movement in theology to failure. The reduction of empirical man to 
an animal in the interest of the fatherliness of God (which is done by 
the school, all denials to the contrary), is so opposed to present con- 
ceptions of the dignity of human nature that it is not likely to make 
much headway in the near future. Moreover, it is a fundamental error 
in the tendency to suppose that man’s moral ruin and salvation are 
ontological instead of ethical_— Zhe Christ of God. The Rationale of 
the Deity of Jesus Christ. By Charles H. Mann. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1897; pp. 118; $1.) The author suggestively, if at times 
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somewhat fancifully, and at all times without appeal to Scripture, con- 
tends for an attitude to traditional doctrine of the church similar to that 
of science to the Ptolemaic astronomy. The shivering of Ptolemy’s 
sphere broke the shell that cut man off from knowledge of the bound- 
less creation. The creed of Christendom today is the same as ten 
centuries ago. These spheres hedge the average Christian’s ideas of 
God and of the spiritual life. The world must attain to a Christianity 
commensurate with its science. As the old interpretation of the 
natural sky has been displaced by a better, so must it be yet with the 
spiritual sky. As on the basis of sense-impression we know nature, so 
on the basis of Jesus, image of God, do we gain a knowledge of God 
corresponding to our knowledge of the material universe. The 
point of the book is in the following sentence: “By a humanity 
which God assumed from man in the spiritual unfolding of the 
race, and which in the form of an historical man could be brought 
within the field of human vision; and by the divinely significant life 
which that man led on the earth, an image of God has been begotten 
and born in human history, and is forever fixed as an eternal Sun in 
man’s spiritual sky, that He might through all time declare God whom 
no man hath seen.” The author puts aside “the unscriptural and 
inconceivable idea of two equal, divine persons related from eternity 
as Father and Son, which has been taught in orthodox theology.’’— 
Das Christentum und Nietesches Herrnmoral. Ein Vortrag. Von 
Professor D. Julius Kaftan. (Berlin: Georg Nauck, 1897; pp. 24; 
M. 0.50.) The contention of Nietzsche, a pathetic personality ever 
on the borderland between genius and insanity, the latter finally 
gaining the upper hand, is that the principles of Christian-democratic 
neighbor-morality do not pervade so-called Christian people; that if 
primitive Christian ideals really prevailed, they would lead with abso- 
lute certainty, not only to economic ruin, but to the disappearance of 
a people from the surface of the earth. He seeks to vindicate egotism 
against altruism, the pagan gentleman-morality against the Christian 
servant-morality. The widespread interest of the Germans in his 
works—as popular in Germany as Quo Vadis in this country—stirred 
Kaftan, a lifelong acquaintance of Nietzsche, to a public lecture, 
in which he gave the psycho-genetic history and exposition, and 
also a decisive refutation, of this new paganism. It is a noble 
vindication of the morality of love, self-sacrifice, and spiritual 
discipline as aid thereto, in opposition to that of selfishness, world- 
love, and self-indulgence. Now that so many of Nietzsche’s works 
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are translated into English, it would be a genuine service to the 
public were someone to give us a translation also of Kaftan’s Vortrag. 
— The Theology of Luther, in its Historical Development and Inner 
Harmony. By Dr. Julius Késtlin, Professor and Consistorialrath at 
Halle ; translated, from the second German edition, by Rev. Charles E. 
Hay, A.M.; complete in two volumes. (Philadelphia: Lutheran Pub- 
lishing Society ; $4.50, ze#.) Dr. Késtlin is universally acknowledged 
as the foremost student of Luther in the world. In this work he does 
not content himself with contemplation of the outward aspects of 
Luther’s life, but notes the germination of those great initial concep- 
tions which gave direction and form to all the subsequent thought of 
the reformer, and marks the natural stages of development by which 
this seed-thought grew until it covered the whole field of theological 
truth. Thus the book presents the inner life and the doctrine of 
Luther before the indulgence controversy ; his great reformatory tes- 
timony from the promulgation of the ninety-five theses until the diet 
at Worms ; points in which the advance is manifest in the doctrine of 
Luther after his retirement at Wartburg; then the doctrinal views of 
Luther presented in systematic order. ‘This task, which the author set 
himself, was so admirably accomplished in his exhaustive work, pub- 
lished in 1863, that scarcely an effort has been since made to traverse 
the same field of inquiry. But the purpose of this note is to call 
attention to the translation, not to review the book. In its English 
dress it is clear and readable. Mr. Hay, the translator, has placed all 
students under deep obligation to him.—GEorGE B. FOSTER. 


The Facts and the Faith, a Study in the Rationalism of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. By Beverley E. Warner, D.D., Rector of Trinity Church, 
New Orleans, La. (New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1897; pp. 243; 
$1.25.) This book is placed at a disadvantage by its make-up. The 
pages repel the eye by excessive paragraphing, and the table of con- 
tents is so constructed as to be entirely unhelpful. It is an earnest 
book, sincerely and vigorously directed by the author to the confirma- 
tion of Christian faith. The faith that he seeks to maintain and 
extend is that of a liberal Christian who is not afraid of advanced con- 
clusions, a broad-churchman who holds the statements of the apos- 
tles’ creed and interprets them in the light of modern thought. He 
follows the order of the creed in his arrangement of topics, and takes 
its sentences for his texts. Whether he would seriously argue that 
the creed properly contains all that he seems to draw from it may, 
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perhaps, be doubted ; but he strongly claims the right to interpret the 
creed in harmony with the facts of life and the world. He seeks to 
show that “ there is a rational approach to the consideration of every 
fundamental doctrine of Christianity,” and thus to open the way for 
those who know and respect the facts but have not yet known the 
faith. The strength of the book lies in its sincerity of purpose, its 
ethical rightness, and its true religious feeling. It is not so strong in 
thought as in sentiment, and the style is not one that carries the 
reader along in continuous movement.— WILLIAM N. CLARKE. 


De Ethiek in de Gereformeerde Theologie. Door Dr. W. Geesink. 
(Amsterdam: Kirchner, 1897; pp. 86; M. 1.20.) The above is the 
title of an important contribution to historical theology, the place 
assigned to ethics, and the relation of ethics to dogmatics in the vari- 
ous systems of the Reformed or Calvinistic theologians. The early 
Calvinistic theologians treated ethics and ethical questions inciden- 
tally, but did not give a systematic treatment of ethics as a separate 
science, or as a department of dogmatics. It was chiefly Ursinus, in 
his commentary on the Heidelberg Catechism, that strongly ethical 
and practical symbol, and Voetius who put the distinct treatment of 
ethics on a scientific basis for the Reformed theology. The latter 
theologian also attracts attention by his opposition to certain tend- 
encies of the Puritan Calvinistic movement in England; its legalism 
or exaggerated and superstitious scrupulosity of conduct; its failure to 
discriminate between the temporary and the permanent in the laws of 
the Old Testament; and its erroneous exaltation of the will over the 
intellect, in which it follows the philosophy of Ramus. 

Stress is laid on the correctness of the true Reformed position that 
morality must be founded on the confession of the sovereignty of God. 
Its aim, therefore, is the vindication of the claims of God. 

It is this position that must provide the safeguards against the 
dangerous tendencies of current antitheistic and agnostic theories of 
ethics.— A. H. HuIZINnGa. 


The Incarnate Saviour. By Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1897; $1.25.) This second and cheaper edition of a 
book whose first appearance was most warmly welcomed is an 
attempt, and a successful one, so far as such an attempt can be suc- 
cessful, to write the “inner life of Christ.” The truth of the gospel 
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history is assumed, and thus the book separates itself from most works 
of recent years which, preliminary to any discussion of the life of 
Jesus, examine the truth or falsity of the records which embody it. 
Yet in the course of twenty-three chaptérs or studies covering the 
entire period of the life of Jesus, in a remarkably fresh and forceful 
way, three main propositions are illustrated, insisted upon, and shown 
to be necessitated by the gospel narrative itself. These are (1) that 
Jesus Christ was God and man in two distinct natures and persons; 
(2) that Jesus came to suffer in order that he might save; (3) that 
there is a most sweet and perfect accord of Christ’s words, works, and 
thoughts. At present, when much study of the gospels seems to sepa- 
rate the real Christ from the Christ of the apostles, this book cannot 
fail to supply a much needed corrective to that criticism which, by 
exalting the Christianity of the gospels above that of the epistles, 
ends by proving “ fatal to Christianity in every form.” — Sidelights from 
Patmos. By George Matheson, M.A., D.D., F.R.S.E. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1897; cloth, $1.75.) This book is composed of 
a series of separate studies contributed originally to the Axpostfor, 
supplemented by others hitherto not published. The exegetical treat- 
ment of the passages chosen for study is for the most part sober and 
trustworthy, though occasionally dissent is evoked. One is, however, 
everywhere constrained to admire the true imaginative insight which 
is able to seize the truth often so obscurely veiled and to reveal its 
significance for modern life as it determines or is determined by the 
progress of the kingdom. ‘The book is an admirable example of what 
careful study of even this most difficult part of the Bible can do to 
furnish the preacher of the day with fresh homiletical material valu- 
able for inspiration, and for instruction which is in righteousness.— 
The Protestant Fatth; or, Salvation by Belief. By Dwight Hinckley 
Olmstead. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1897; pp. iv-+ 80; 
$0.75.) The Protestant faith is defined as practically the Protestant 
belief, that is, as mental assent to a system of doctrines or a creed ; 
such belief is involuntary, therefore not blameworthy. Hence Protes- 
tantism, in insisting upon creeds as a test of church membership, 
has failed to comprehend its own history and disregarded the 
foundation principle upon which it rests, the principle of individ- 
ual judgment and personal authority. The intelligent Protestant 
reader will hardly assent to either of the above propositions. In 
the thought of nineteenth-century Protestantism, faith is not assent 
to a creed, nor can a man be absolved from all blame for hold- 
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ing erroneous opinions. It is difficult to see how this essay can 
be of any real service.— Forty Days of the Risen Life. By Boyd 
Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon. Zhe Holy Father and the Living Christ. 
By Rev. Peter Taylor Forsyth, D.D. (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co., 1898; each $0.50.) These two little books are worthy of a 
place alongside the others of this helpful series of “ Little Books 
on Religion,” to which they form the latest addition. The captions 
of some of the chapters in the former, “‘ The Gospel of the Twilight,” 
““The Moods of Sorrow,” ‘“ The Consistent Inconsistency of Love,”’ 
will indicate the method and suggestiveness of the treatment of the 
incidents of the Forty Days, but the sweetness of the message can 
only come from a meditative reading of the whole book. In the latter 
Dr. Forsyth insists upon a recognition of God, not simply as Father, 
but as holy Father, and shows in clear, trenchant language the neces- 
sity of Christ’s suffering in the vindication both of the love and holi- 
ness of God. The second sermon, upon the “Living Christ,” is a sug- 
gestive analysis of the real nature of faith. Both books are in the 
highest degree invigorating spiritual tonics.— Azds to the Devout Life. 
Reprinted from the Outlook. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1898; pp. iii+ 98; $0.50.) These five short studies upon “ The Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” “ The Imitation of Christ,” ‘“‘ Holy Living and Dying,” 
‘‘Browning’s Sau/,” and ‘The Christian Year,” each by a different 
writer, originally contributed to the Outlook, are valuable enough to 
warrant their preservation in this permanent form. Adequate charac- 
terization of these great classics cannot be expected in so short a com- 
pass, but these studies furnish an easy entrance into pleasant pastures, 
and point out clearly where the best feeding places are to be found.— 
The Soul’s Quest after God. By Lyman Abbott. (New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., 1897; pp. iii+29; $0.35.) The author of this 
latest addition to the ‘‘ What is Worth While ” series, accepting as true 
the universal testimony of mankind as to the reality of communion 
with God, sets himself (1) to show what are some of the hindrances 
which render this communion impossible or imperfect ; (2) to suggest 
those helps which promote success in this divine quest. To the sin- 
cere seeker after God these sympathetic words must prove most help- 
ful— Zhe Lord Our Shepherd, and Other Addresses. By Rev. John 
McNeill. (London: James Nisbet & Co., 1898; paper, 1s.), is a selec- 
tion of unrelated sermons preached upon successive Sundays in Regent 
Square Church, London, and addressed mainly to Christians. They 
are practical, pointed, pungent, especially adapted for edification, for 
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quickening sluggish consciences, and for inciting to higher attainments 
in Christian living. — H. T. DEWOLFE. 


A National Church. By William Reed Huntington, D.D., Rector 
of Grace Church, New York. The Bedel/ Lectures for 1897. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898; $1.) Even though Dr. Hunt- 
ington’s argument may not satisfy readers outside his own communion, 
there can be only one opinion as to the excellent temper in which he 
writes and the admirable purpose which inspires his lectures. This 
little book is another plea for a visible kingdom of Christ upon earth. 
Dr. Huntington finds the model which he would have us copy in the 
nation “ organized under one civil polity, established upon a definite ter- 
ritory, and possessed of sovereign powers.’’ For such a conception the 
Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth century, by following lines of 
racial cleavage, became too narrow, and the Ultramontanist claim, by 
making the Church of Rome the supreme seat of authority, made itself 
too exclusive. For Protestant peoples certainly alike the Bible and 
current events must be interpreted by “‘that communis sensus of the 
church universal which somehow we contrive to get at, if only we are 
patient, and from which there is seldom, if ever, any going back.” 
This national church Dr. Huntington dares to picture as estab- 
lished in America, where there are at present one hundred and forty- 
three distinct religious denominations, and he seems to be sanguine 
that, once established, by a kind of spiritual patriotism the religious 
forces would rally to its standard, and so a combination of harmonious 
elements would be formed which would be, “if nothing else, a great 
evidence of religion.” The polity of this church should be American, 
territorial (¢. ¢., parochial), and liturgical. ‘In the field of dogma, 
theological and ethical, the watchword is condensation ; in the field of 
polity, the watchword is coérdination; in the field of worship, the 
watchword is classification.’”’ With certain unimportant concessions, it 
is not difficult to see that the author is pleading for a church which 
would be in the main the same as that of which he is so honored and 
useful a minister—Real Preaching. Three Addresses to the Theo- 
logical Students of Oberlin. By Nehemiah Boynton, D.D. (Boston: 
The Pilgrim Press, 1898 ; 125 pp.; $0.75.) Ifthere isa suspicion of affec- 
tation in the title of Dr. Boynton’s little book, there is assuredly no 
affectation in the book itself. In three brief, breezy addresses, entirely 
informal and unconventional, the author says to the students for the 
ministry who form his audience just what an active and successful 
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pastor can say. The point of view occupied throughout is not the 
class-room but the pulpit, and there are no doubt divinity schools 
where such a message would resemble the speech of the peasant bishop 
before the synod, and of which he said, “I produced on them the effect 
of an open door.” Ofthe three lectures— dealing with the “‘Real Man,” 
the “Real Sermon,” and the “Real Audience’’— the first is much the best, 
although the advice given in the second on the preacher’s reading is 
fresh and suggestive. This quotation may illustrate the shrewdness of 
the lecturer’s mind and the brightness of his style. He is dealing with 
the need that there is to carry the church over and reinvigorate it with 
modern methods, and he says: “‘ This task brings the great temptation, 
especially to active temperaments, to become an executive ; to spend 
one’s major forces in bringing things to pass; to be transformed into 
a ‘religious promoter,’ a church ‘captain of industry.’ ‘Small con- 
siderations are the tomb of great things,’ and many a preacher is 
being ruined today to make an overseer or a floorwalker, an entry 
clerk or petty accountant in the church.”—Vidlage Sermons Preached 
at Whatley. By the late R. W. Church, M.A., D.C.L., sometime Dean 
of St. Paul’s, Rector of Whatley, Fellow of Oriel College. Third 
Series. (London and New York: The Macmillan Co., 1898; 
$1.75.) These simple sermons follow the circle of the Chris- 
tian year, and are marked by the quality of instructiveness which 
many preachers seem so anxious to avoid in their discourses. Dean 
Church was a great scholar, and in the estimation of his closest friends 
agreat man. There were no honors which his church did not desire 
to put upon him; but from them all he shrank. His ambition was to 
be a parish minister, and it was with genuine reluctance that he accepted 
the appointment which took him from his quiet village to the great 
London cathedral. These sermons seem to show that in his prefer- 
ence for a retired life, where he could dwell among his own people, 
Dean Church was not mistaken. It has been the distinction of the 
Church of England that from the pulpits of its country churches so 
many of its foremost men have been content, not only to preach, but 
to preach their very best. Newman, and Keble, and Hare, and Charles 
Kingsley aspired after nothing better than to speak to rustic congrega- 
tions. Dean Church, even more than any of these men, craved the 
common round and trivial task of a country parish. The result is 
seen in this volume, where the sermons, if never brilliant, are full of 
wise and sound teaching, and impress us with the solid dignity of the 
Christian religion rather than with its grace and beauty.— Zhe Christ 
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of Yesterday, Today, and Forever, and Other Sermons. By Ezra Hoyt 
Byington, D.D. (Boston: Roberts Bros., 1897; pp. xv-+ 322; 
$1.50.) Although these discourses are inscribed to the three churches 
which Dr. Byington has served, we are relieved to find that he does 
not publish them by their request, but on his own responsibility, and 
because he believes that, having done their work in the pulpit, they may 
still be of some use in a new form. We think that he is warranted in 
his confidence. As he says, the preaching of today has to be different 
in form rather than substance from that of the last generation. Dr. 
Byington is persuaded that it must aim at deepening the sense of 
personal freedom and responsibility, and that, while setting forth the 
unchanged gospel, it must be adapted to relieve the difficulties of those 
who are oppressed by honest doubt. The sermons in this volume, 
nineteen in number, are good examples of this high ideal of which the 
preaching for the twentieth century should be. The themes are, as a 
rule, excellently worded and fairly deduced from the texts—although 
we do not like the term “evil” as applied to the young man whom 
Jesus loved -——and the sermons themselves are at the same time serious 
and genial, such sermons as would be likely to interest college stu- 
dents, to whom it is probable the most of them were addressed. Asa 
minor error we may notice that it was not “Mr. Tennyson” but Lord 
Tennyson who wrote “Crossing the Bar,’’ and we may suggest that no 
title is needed to prefix to a name so famous as his.—F. Harwoop 
PATTISON. 


The Validity of Papal Claims. By F. Nutcombe Oxenham, D.D. 
(London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co., 1897; 
pp. xv-+ 112; $1.) The evidence submitted by the pope and the 
Vatican council, in support of papal claims, is subjected to a searching 
criticism and the result presented in a popular form. The conclusion 
is that “a legitimate claim to honorable preéminence has been devel- 
oped into an illegitimate claim to supreme dominion.” While the 
author disclaims originality for the views presented, yet the student 
will find the discussion of Scripture texts, decrees of councils, and 
sayings of the Fathers, bearing upon the subject, decidedly interest- 
ing.—A Short History of the Book of Common Prayer: with an Appendix 
containing the Prayers of “The Book Annexed.” By Rev. William 
Reed Huntington, D.D., D.C.L. (New York: Thomas Whittaker, 
1897; pp. 74; cloth, $0.50.) This brief but careful review of the 
evolution of the Book of Common Prayer closes with three lessons 
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drawn from its history: (1) kind words can never die, and many 
words of the prayerbook are kindly; (2) the duty of being on our 
guard in the religious life against the ‘“‘ falsehood of extremes;” and 
(3) “We are not to confound revision with ruin, or to suppose that 
because a book is marvelously good it cannot be conceivably bet- 
tered.” While the origin of Christian liturgy is found, by the author, in 
the apostolic age, he is far from maintaining that this binds liturgical 
worship on the church for all time. There is a refreshing lack of 
dogmatism in the discussion — ALFRED W. WiSHART. 


Michael Solomon Alexander, der erste evangelische Bischof in 
Jerusalem. Ein Beitrag zur orientalischen Frage. Von Lic. J. F. A. 
dele Roi. (Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1897; pp. viili-+-230; M.3; bound, 
M. 3.60.—=No. 22 of “Schriften des Institutum Iudaicum in Berlin.’’) 
This book is a real contribution to modern missionary biography. It 
is the story of a good man whose amiability and spotless character 
were recognized by all who knew him. Of Jewish birth, converted to 
Christianity at the age of twenty-six, he labored for twenty years for 
the conversion of his Jewish countrymen. He was a Hebrew scholar 
of high attainments, and for nine years professor in King’s College, 
London, which position he relinquished to become a bishop of the 
Anglican church in Jerusalem. His life was not filled up with great 
deeds. The most remarkable event in connection with it was the 
interest Frederick William IV of Prussia showed in his appointment 
as a Protestant bishop in Jerusalem, and the opposition this appoint- 
ment called forth by ritualists like Pusey and Newman. The book 
has copious extracts from Dr. Alexander’s sermons and addresses. 
In what way this biography should be a contribution toward the 
solution of the ‘oriental question’’ the author leaves his readers 
to infer.— A. J. RAMAKER. 


Christianity and the Progress of Man, as Illustrated by Modern 
Missions. By W. Douglas Mackenzie. (Chicago: The Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 1897 ; pp. 250; $1.25.) For strong grasp, clearness and vivid- 
ness of statement, and breadth of view, this book could hardly be 
surpassed. We are just now getting vastly improved study of, and 
consequently a vastly deepened respect for, the movement known as 
modern missions. The day is passing, if it has not already passed, 
when the shallow and flippant opinion of the casual traveler, or the 
would-be liberal, is accepted as final authority in the estimate of the 
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value and success of modern missionary effort. Professor Mackenzie’s 
strongest chapters are toward the close, in which he discusses the 
missionary in his relation to civilization, to other religions, and to the 
individual man, and thus the book is cumulative in the best sense of 
the word. It is courage-strengthening reading for either the pessi- 
mistic Christian, or the Christian who thinks the old methods of 
preaching the gospel must be abandoned. It would make an admira- 
ble campaign document for the missionary societies of all denomina- 
tions.— JOHN F. ForBEs. 


Die neueren Bemithungen um Whedervereinigung der christlichen 
Kirchen. Von Dr. G. Kriiger, Professor der Theologie in Giessen. 
Durch Belege u. Erlauterungen vermehrter Abdruck aus der Christie- 
chen Welt, No. 28, 2. Tausend. (Freiburg und Leipzig: J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1897; pp. 38; M. 0.60.) The author of this pamphlet gives, 
first a statement of the attitude of the several divisions of the Chris- 
tian church on the subject of the reunion of Christendom, and then a 
critique of the union sentiment as found in each and as expressed in 
recent movements. The Roman Catholic church makes two condi- 
tions essential to reunion, namely, unity of faith and unity of govern- 
ment. The emphasis is chiefly upon the latter, which is of course 
equivalent to a demand for the recognition of papal primacy and 
infallibility. But this is just the point against which all the rest of 
Christendom raises its most earnest protest. The negotiations between 
the eastern church and the Old Catholic party are based chiefly on 
their common rejection of the pope. The differences between the 
two, as viewed from the point of view of the Old Catholics, are not 
important, but the Greeks and Russians lay more stress upon their 
distinctive characteristics and see no way to unite with any western 
Christians. The Anglo-Catholic or High Church party in the Church 
of England is making a constant approach to Rome on the ritualistic 
side, but not otherwise. The Old Catholics and most of the Protes- 
tant denominations, between whom there is a measure of sympathy on 
account of their common rejection of papal infallibility, Jesuitism, and 
Ultramontanism, hold such widely diverse views of the church that 
union is quite out of the question. The conclusion reached is that a 
general reunion of Christendom is not yet in sight, even in the dis- 
tance.—W. E. GARRISON. 


Occasional Papers. By the late R. W. Church, M.A., D.C.L., 
sometime Rector of Whatley, Dean of St. Paul’s, Honorary Fellow of 
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Oriel College. (London: Macmillan & Co., Limited; New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1897; 2 vols.; pp. xii-+ 416, vili+ 492; $3.) Dean 
Church was a voluminous writer. Besides his many other works, a col- 
lected edition of his miscellaneous writings fills nine volumes, of which 
these Occastonal Papers fill Vols. VIII and IX. For nearly half a 
century the dean was a contributor to Zhe Guardian, The Times, and 
The Saturday Review. Out of more than a thousand such pieces his 
daughter has selected fifty-four reviews and articles, which, in her 
judgment, are representative of her father’s work and “deal with books 
and matters of permanent interest.” Most of the works reviewed 
created a great stir in the religious world when they were published, 
and after the lapse of three, four, or five decades it is interesting to 
note the impression they made, when they first appeared, on the mind 
of this keen critic and stanch churchman. We call special attention 
to Carlyle’s Cromwell, Stanley’s Jewish Church, Ranke's History of the 
Popes, Lecky’s History of Morals, Mozley’s Lectures on Miracles, Ecce 
Homo, Renan’s Vie de Jésus, Renan’s Les Apdtres, Brooke’s Life of Fred- 
ertck Robertson, Coleridge’s Memoir of Keble, Newman’s Apologia, and 
Newman's Lirenicon.— ER1 B. HULBERT. 


Antworten der Natur auf die Fragen: Woher die Welt, Woher das 
Leben? Thier und Mensch; Seele. Von Constantin Haserl. (Graz: 
J. Meyerhoff; 1896; pp. 262.) As the title indicates, the author seeks 
to give an answer to some of the fundamental questions of existence: 
the origin of the physical universe, the beginning of life, and man’s 
place in nature. He does not appeal to Scripture, but to geology, 
biology, anthropology, and psychology. He contends that the most 
reliable conclusions of these sciences point to a personal God as the 
creator of the world and the originator of life. His quotations are 
mostly from German and French writers, and are very numerous. The 
book is clear in style, and, on account of the almost entire absence of 
technical language, will be specially helpful to the average reader. 
The chapter on evidences of design in creation is full of new and 
striking examples. The treatment of Darwinism, however, is hardly 
fair, in that the author refers only to the extreme positions of Vogt, 
Biichner, and others of that school. His aim is to show that science 
does not disprove the accounts of Scripture as regards man’s creation 
and destiny.—A. J. RAMAKER. 


The Coming People. By Charles F. Dole (New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., 1897; pp. 209; $1.) The “coming people” are 
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those described in the Beatitudes of Jesus. The doctrine of Darwin- 
ism is applied to human progress, and it is shown that natural and social 
selection work toward the production of the type of man which Jesus 
portrays, and to which he promises the earth—the meek, the pure in 
heart, the peacemakers. Yet not without struggle, pain, and self-sacrifice, 
— the price which must be paid for all high values. These thoughts are 
presented in a popular style and with a pleasant touch, and in a beautiful 
spirit. The papers composing the volume are popularly edifying 
rather than new revelations for scholars, and they are suggestive rather 
than systematic. There is a wealth of aphorisms of deep meaning and 
optimistic tendency. A wholesome, cheerful volume, not without an 
honest chord of sympathy for those who suffer in the process of the 
world’s redemption and progress, and stern in its appeal] to the sense 
of social responsibility in men of power and leadership.— Social Facts 
and Forces. By Washington Gladden. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1897; pp. v-+ 235; $1.25.) ‘This book is an attempt to discover in 
what manner the well-being of the people is affected by the changes 
which are taking place in our industrial and social life. The intent of 
all these studies is primarily ethical; what kind of men and women 
we are getting to be is what I wish to know” (Preface). The topics 
considered are the factory, the labor union, the corporation, the rail- 
way, the city, the church. Thedistinguished author is well known for 
his popular expositions of current topics. He is an interpreter of the 
thoughts of specialists to intelligent men, and speaks as a preacher to 
the conscience. The style is clear and interesting, and the ethical 
quality is always noble and Christian.— C. R. HENDERSON. 
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ORIGEN’S THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 


By HENRY H. DAVIES, 
Rocky Hill, Conn. 


Two QUESTIONS, broadly speaking, confront the investigator 
of noetic problems ; one is a question of fact, and the other is 
a question of explanation. Every man, when he says, ‘I know,” 
allows the existence of these facts and takes up an attitude 
toward knowledge, and this it is the business of epistemology to 
study. The theory of knowledge is thus only an attempt to 
describe and explain the implications of the act of knowledge as 
known in self-conciousness. 

Historically considered, this problem was not clearly raised 
until the time of Kant. But it 1s a mistake to suppose that he 
invented the problem itself. All pre-Kantian thought is more 
or less concerned with it, though it was mainly occupied with 
more general problems. In this sense, it is true that the data 
for a scientific treatment of knowledge did not exist before 
Kant’s time, for the state of knowledge did not permit of it. 
Further, owing to the relatively unstable state of human affairs, 
the changing fortunes of states and individuals prevented 
knowledge existing for its own sake. It was subordinated 
either to ethics, or the church, or politics. In Kant, however, 
knowledge is a special field of investigation. In the light of 
these facts, it is clear that Origen has not worked out a theory 
of knowledge in the Kantian sense ; but it is also plain that, as a 
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systematic thinker, the noetic problem is implicitly considered. 
The study of the opinions and conceptions of the great church 
father centers, therefore, in the question: What contribution, if 
any, has he made to the development of historical epistemology, 
critically understood ? And to this question this essay is devoted. 

Such a study as is proposed should be inductive and deduct- 
ive. We may, therefore, attend, in the first division of the 
subject, to Origen’s views on the nature, economy, and metaphys- 
ics of knowledge ; and, in the second place, endeavor to place 
ourselves en rapport with the time in order to estimate the 
influences amid which our author reached his views. 


I. 


1. Composition and nature of human knowledge.—It would be 
more correct to speak of Origen’s anthropology than of Origen’s 
psychology. For it is true, as Dénis has pointed out,” that 
he applies himself little, directly, to the science of mind as 
known in concrete experience. Owing to his peculiar four d’ esprit, 
he eagerly investigates the preéxistent state of the soul and its 
future blessedness. He held, indeed, that this was the only 
means of understanding its real nature. The substance of his 
teaching on the empirical phenomenon of knowledge may, how- 
ever, be exhibited in the following observations. 

Origen confines the possibility of knowledge to man. Brutes 
cannot be said to know. In an interesting anticipation of Des- 
cartes’ theory of the relation of man to the lower animals, he 
says (C. C., 4:83): ‘What is the chief guide (76 jryewouxdv) 
of men? Reason. And of ants? An irrational principle, moved 
by instinct, impulse, and imagination, but without reason, by a 
certain mechanism of nature.” In this passage, and in others,? 
Origen argues exactly like the Cartesians, who find the end 
served by animal life in the admirable mechanism whereby they 
are suited to the service of man. To such mechanisms knowl- 
edge, inasmuch as it is always knowledge of the good, is impos- 
sible. The animal is but a machine («atacxevy) ; man partakes 

*Dénis, La philosophie d Origene, Part I. 

2 Cf. C. C., Bk. 4, secs. 81, 86, etc. 
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of reason (Adyos), and therefore the good (76 «addv) is alone 
possible to him. This fact, interesting on its own account, is 
also remarkable since, whilst theories of metempsychosis and 
reincarnation were common in his time, Origen does not accept 
them in his explanation of the appearance of reason in man. 
What he means by “ reason” will be explained by and by. 

Origen, like Paul, is a trichotomist in word, but a dualist in 
spirit ; for purposes of exposition the latter aspect of his teach- 
ing will be emphasized. Now, Origen maintains that knowledge 
depends upon the union of body and soul and may be hereditary; 
knowledge is a function of the mind, but it may be greatly 
influenced by the bodily connection. Always remembering that 
knowledge and virtue are one (knowledge is always knowledge 
of the good), he held that sin renders us impervious to the light 
of the Adyos; so that knowledge depends upon the recovery of 
the body from its sinful isolation from reason and purity, and 
this result may be greatly aided by a good ancestry. In his 
Commentary on John (20:2, 3, 5, 25, etc.) he states (again 
anticipating more recent theories), ‘‘ A father has his ancestors’ 
traits transmitted to him,’’ and teaches that one man has more 
virtue than another because his ancestors have been, like Abra- 
ham, men of worth. This fact seems at first sight contradictory 
to Origen’s great contention that the real causes of knowledge 
and virtuous living are in ourselves, and if we place too much 
stress on such passages as the above, this impression will deepen ; 
but the fact is that Origen does not attempt to reconcile personal 
responsibility for ignorance of virtuous knowledge with heredity; 
he simply claims that knowledge is influenced by heredity, and, 
since it is the union of matter and spirit which is the condition- 
ing fact of knowledge, as known to us, it is therefore a factor in 
the individual’s (réxvov) experience. 

Origen is, notwithstanding, far from being a sensationalist. 
Two of his observations on this subject will show this. (1) 
Body cannot think or know. ‘Mind for its operations needs 
no physical space, nor sensible magnitude, nor bodily shape, nor 
color, nor any other of those adjuncts which are the properties 
of body or matter;’’ but he also teaches that underlying every 
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bodily organ is ‘‘a certain peculiar sensible substance,”3 by 
means of which the mind (voids) has substantial relations with 
the senses and through them with the world of perceptible 
objects. Hence it is the sow! that is chiefly implicated in 
sensuous knowledge; though, influenced by his subordinationism, 
Origen almost confounds it with the bodily organs, since for 
him the soul (not the avedua) is a rarefied, very finely 
attenuated substance, whose chief function is to be susceptible 
to individual objects. The soul is not concretely, therefore, the 
virtue-knowing power, but by purity it may become such; for 
apuyy is the vots degenerated through sin. (2) Sense-knowledge 
is imperfect, and must be transcended if virtue is to be attained. 
This is also the Stoical teaching, but, unlike the latter, our 
author takes higher ground. Planting himself on the validity 
of sense-knowledge, he would have the neophyte learn ‘to 
ascend from things of sense to those of the understanding.” In 
discussing Rom. 1: 20, he remarks that ‘though men who live 
on the earth have to begin with the use of the senses. upon 
sensible objects in order to go from these to things intellectual, 
yet their knowledge must not stop short with the objects of 
sense.”” ‘‘The whole universe is God’s temple ;” but ‘the dis- 
ciples of Jesus regard phenomenal things only that they may 
use them as steps to ascend to the knowledge of the things of 
reason.” 

Implicated in this doctrine, which is plainly non-sensational, 
is our author's theory of the “aids.” Origen considered any 
agency valid that helped the student to get clear of sense. 
Knowledge grows by transcendence ; through dialectic, through 
phantasy and all the movements of self-consciousness, but more 
particularly through the operations of what he calls the divine 
sense (alc@nois Beta), or consciousness in its higher cognitive 
activity, which is immediately cognizant of a world of reality 
unknown to mere sense. Great were the powers attributed to 
this function of the mind. It is the arbiter amid the confusion 
of the sensuous-continuum; settling the claims of the images 
that crowd in upon the understanding, it revives in us our 


8 Rufinus has: “substantia queedam sensibilis propria.” 
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active consciousness of the truth; it is cognizant, under the 
Holy Spirit, of the ‘deep things” of God and the preéxistent 
state. This conception of thought as an active factor in the 
growth of knowledge came from the Gnostics ; for the Gnostic 
vonors is the equivalent of Origen’s aic@nous Oeia. 

We tread on firmer ground, however, when we enter the 
ethical sphere, because, as already stated, knowledge and virtue 
are one for Origen. The immense influence of Christianity on 
the theoretical life of man will appear when it is stated that, 
according to our author, every genuine act of knowledge assumes 
the form of a moral judgment, the quintessence of which is the 
free act of the will whereby the substance of truth is appropriated 
(wloris). The following observations are central: (1) The 
activity of the wed/ is the heart, so to speak, of genuine cognition. 
Three kinds of activity are recognized: that which is é& éauvrap, 
that which is ad’ éavr@y, and that which is 8” éavrov., It is the 
last of these that describes the activity of will as known in con- 
sciousness, It is the spontaneous rationality which constitutes 
the peculiarity of the human species. (2) Rational power and 
free will involve each other, and each belongs to the essence of 
mind as cognitive. Free will is the core of the self. Thus 
mloris is to be understood, in both Clement and Origen, in the 
sense of a free appropriation of the truth (mpdéAnyus éxovaros), 
the reasonable acquiescing ofthe soul inreason (uyis avreEove lov 
AoryiKr cuyxaTraGeois); for will is involved in the operation and 
conditions the act of faith. ‘Man is the master and father of 
his actions,” as Aristotle put it. (3) The outcome of the acti- 
vity of the rational will in cognition is a moral judgment. ‘The 
rational animal has, in addition to imagination, also reason, 
which judges the images (of sense) and disapproves of some 
and accepts others, in order that the animal may be led accord- 
ing to them.” To this activity of judgment is attributed all the 
varieties and complexity of human life and opinion, such as 
national history exhibits—all depends upon the power of free 
moral judgment bestowed on us by the Creator. But, further, 
and specially, it is the cause of all progress in knowledge. Ths 
ts the heart of the Alexandrian epistemology. Clement emphatically 
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declared that free will in man involved the possibility of attain- 
ing perfect knowledge. This idealism, which is even stronger 
in Origen, is the condition of any true conception of history or 
destiny, since all progress is the constant forth-putting of the 
will in new directions, the constant correction of error, failure, 
and moral defect. The ideal of knowledge (‘the vision of all 
in God’) can be attained only as the outcome of the conflict 
with sense, and the elimination of error and sin by free will. 

Origen recognized the influence of feeling in cognition. 
“Love and mental grasp go hand in hand.’’* As he states in 
his Commentary on the Canticles: “If love be made for the 
good; if the good alone be worthy of approbation and consists, 
not in pleasure or bodily comforts, but in the possession of God 
and in the virtues of the soul, there is no love approvable but 
that which attaches itself to God and the virtues.” In this 
passage feeling appears to be not unlike the Aoyixy dpekis, or 
reasonable desire, of the Stoics. It is not a simple influence 
moving the will as a motive to act, but the movement of the 
will itself. Hence in the same work he distinguishes it from 
émiOuula (passion) and opuy (impulse). The former belongs to 
the wuy7 (vois fallen under sin) and is capxuces; necessary, 
indeed, to unite the soul to the flesh ; but love is wholly spiritual ; 
is asort of understanding of the truth in its entirety; is a power 
in the soul of embracing with an unwavering, irreversible 
certainty the object of knowledge—God. The love of God, 
therefore, is the security and guaranty for the fulfilment of all 
that lies hidden in his reason. Ritter5 has accused Origen of 
inconsistency at this point ; it seems to us, unjustly. He thinks 
that this doctrine renders the pursuit and outcome of our striv- 
ing after knowledge precarious and inconsistent with Origen’s 
well-known views on the dependence of cognition upon free will. 
But the fact is that our author finds nothinginconsistent inthe con- 
tradiction which declares that truth may be had by the heart for 
the love of it, and the dependence of that fact upon our own 
choice. The Logos, indeed, “by the immensity of his love,” is 

4Cf. LADD, Philosophy of Knowledge, chap. ii. 

5 Gesch. der alt. Philos., in loc. 
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beyond the possibility of error, but even in this case freedom is 
involved. The only thing that is excluded is the so-called liberty 
of indifference. Love must rest on free choice, since it is the 
guaranty of the attainment of the true, as well as the good. 
One more observation before we quit—the observation on the 
nature and origin of knowledge. 

Origen taught that all knowledge involved the conception of 
anend. Itisa well-known statement of his that faith (the active 
principle whereby truth is apprehended in its simplest forms of 
realization) ‘‘knows the end from the beginning.” The “end” 
of cognition is the good, and the good and God are one. Both 
exist in the unity of the absolute Reason, the Adyos. Thus, the 
highest attainment of cognition, the vision of all in God, must 
only fulfil the prophecy of the most elementary act of the 
morally determined individual. Thus, sense-perception ever 
seeks the end—the knowledge of the Adyos. As he says: ‘The 
dullest mind can understand the elements of knowledge, but 
what soul can perceive that Jesus is the Aoyos by sense-percep- 
tion?’’ The judgment of the moral will, brought under the 
universalizing of the Holy Spirit, is needed for this. Kant’s 
formal will of the good, Plato’s ‘idea,’ the ‘‘universal” of 
the Stoics, have been compared to this teaching of Origen; but, 
it seems to us, without aptness. The truth seems to be that 
Origen’s ‘‘end” is the human reason in accord with its object, 
and the progressive assimilation of the object and the subject. 
“End” and means are characteristically united in the thought 
of this church father. The good (70 xaddv) expresses this, inas- 
much as it also includes the true. 

These teachings of Origen show us fairly well the conception 
he had of the nature of knowledge. The distinctive thing about 
them is the combination of subtle insight and sublime moral 
and spiritual conviction. What is lacking, from our more modern 
standpoint, is the clear perception of the order and relation of 
value in the topics discussed. But this was due to the influences 
amid which he lived, of which we shall speak later. We pass 
now to two other departments of Origen’s reflections on this 
subject, namely, the economy and metaphysic of knowledge. 
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2. The economy (oixovopia) of knowledge.—Origen’s theory of 
the threefold sense of Scripture was a thoroughly philosophical 
instrument. The thought underlying its formation and use is 
that there is a dispensation (olovoyia) in knowledge, providen- 
tially determined, suited to the various orders of understandings 
found in the world. The truth, Origen teaches, must be admin- 
istered like medicine, 2. é¢., in judicious doses advantageous to 
the healing of the soul’s diseases. He goes so far as to say that 
when they are harmless a pupil should be allowed to continue 
in error, when it is clear that there is no capacity for under- 
standing the truth. ‘There are some [he says |® who are capa- 
ble of receiving nothing more than an exhortation to believe, 
and to these we address that alone; while we approach others 
again, as far as possible, in the way of demonstration.” Under 
the present heading we may conveniently consider the stages 
and limits of knowledge and the criterion of certainty. 

Basing ourselves on the threefold sense, as above, three kinds 
or stages of knowledge are distinguished.’ (1) The first stage 
(after the soul has left the preéxistent state and has entered the 
state of redemption) is concerned with the external, with 
‘things which are the object of perception ;"’ just as the somatic 
sense of Scripture has to do with the language and mere words, 
its grammatico-historical aspect. Upon this basis little can be 
built that is absolute and final. Hence our author underesti- 
mated the knowledge of ‘“‘body”’ or ‘‘matter,” and the sciences 
of form, logic, and mathematics. He speaks of the ‘show”’ of 
knowledge made by these knowledges, which he could skilfully 
use on occasion. On the other hand, our author aiso teaches 
that, inasmuch as “the working of the Father and the Son” 
takes place universally, even these sciences are worthy of study 
as embodying truth. This underestimating of the sciences of 
matter, and this contradictory exaltation of them, when viewed 
in the light of the “end,” are a characteristic turn of mind in 
Origen. This knowledge is full of illusion; yet it is true in the 
light of the end served. (2) By ‘ perpetual activity and voli- 

6D. F., Bk. 1, preface. 

1Cf. C. C., Bk. 4, chap. 13, and D. P., Bk, 1, chap. “ Threefold Wisdom.” 
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tion’ a deeper kind of cognition becomes possible — “the innate 
longing of the mind for the thing itself’? (ovc/a), 2. ¢., the 
knowledge of the soul and its destiny. But first the mind 
needs clearing, and for this purpose Platonic dialectic, the use 
of certain intellectual forms supplied in Aristotle’s logic, the 
systematic reading and study of the Scriptures, the trials of 
piety, the aid of the Holy Spirit, must be employed. The mind 
cleared from the influence of permitted sin, the knowledge of the 
soul may be traced. In this there are certain well-marked 
stages, beginning in the preéxistent state. At its creation the 
soul is innocently perfect, but by degrees it comes to know the 
difference between good and evil; finally it destved this knowl- 
edge and fell. This is the first stage. Then the soul thickened 
into a body.® In the body man has occasional monitions of the 
state whence he came, and in Christianity these were consum- 
mated, thus revealing the true source of his origin. For 
Christianity reveals the unity of spirit throughout the universe. 
This is the second stage. Then it is possible to rise into fulness 
of knowledge, beginning with conviction of sin and going on 
to the true knowledge of nature, the principles of providence, 
the end of things—zin fact, everything that may be useful to 
piety ‘‘in the middle of things.” Such a knowledge has been 
revealed through the Acyos, and the Scriptures tell the story 
thereof. But this kind of knowledge is also deficient; falls 
short of divine completion. Even the moral sense of Scripture 
has much in it that is contrary to merely human understanding. 
The aid of allegory, or the poetic and symbolic imagination, is 
needed to bridge over the contradiction here between ordinary 
and revealed truth. But still deeper knowledge is possible. 
(3) The third kind of knowledge is ‘the knowledge of the per- 
fect.” It is the business of this kind of knowledge to instruct 
and train men with reference to perfection through ‘‘the ath- 
letics of piety.” Perfection, indeed, exists in degrees. The 
Spirits in mid-air have opportunities of knowledge denied to us. 
But the unquenchable idealism of Origen teaches that the hum- 


®It should be borne in mind that the soul is a finely attenuated substance, of dif- 
ferent degrees of density according to the worth of the individual. 
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blest of our fallen race is not an archangel, not because he is 
unable, but because he is unwilling. The pneumatic man is inthe 
way, at any rate, of obtaining perfect knowledge; and, as his 
knowledge is not separated from the other kinds of knowledge, 
he carries with him all his “birth scars”’ when he passes through 
the grades of discipline; for even in the hereafter the soul will 
still be engaged upon its problems and the understanding of 
things and events, ‘‘as the very food on which it feeds.” The 
soul’s longing for truth, indeed, can never be satisfied until it 
sees the vision of all in God, which is perfect knowledge. 

Thus, then, kinds of knowledge are distinguished. In another 
way he distinguishes the knowledge of ‘‘ the existent, the rational, 
and the perfect;’”’ knowledge of this world, that of the princes 
or powers of this world, and that of the perfect.9 The princi- 
ple of differentiation in this doctrine is not clear; but light is 
thrown on it by the needs that caused the invention of the 
theory of the threefold sense of Scripture, which were partly 
philosophical and partly practical. The “end,” or the knowl- 
edge of the good in God, is, of course, the most potent of the 
factors modifying the current conceptions of the kinds of knowl- 
edge, and in this the element called wioris is the most original. 
We shall see more clearly, later on, the influences which led to 
these modifications. Let us now consider the limits of knowl- 
edge. 

Our senses, under the influence of sin, impose limits to 
knowledge; but we have power to transcend sense; the under- 
standing (vovs) can be delivered from the thraldom of sense ; 
whilst, towering above all, is the wrvedwa, which, when compared 
with the vois, is as a lamptothesun. Even the wvevpa does not 
attain to perfect knowledge; there is something higher than 
knowledge, z.e¢., the viston of God. Knowledge, properly speak- 
ing, is confined to man, and, in this connection, Origen teaches 
a doctrine of final purpose as the test of the limit of knowledge. 
He teaches that, inasmuch as the end must be as the beginning, 
man is always actively gaining knowledge, even beyond the 
present state of existence. His arguments for immortality, 

9 Cf. D. P., Bk. 4, chap. “ Threefold Wisdom.” 
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final salvation, or the complete assimilation of human nature 
with the divine nature, is thus one of the conditioning ele- 
ments of his theory of knowledge; z.¢., he finds in the inex- 
tinguishable desire for truth an index of the permanence of 
the thinking substance. He states* in language of great 
clearness: ‘‘Now, since the heavenly virtues are incorruptible 
and immortal, the substance of the human soul should be incor- 
ruptible and immortal. And not only is it for this reason, but 
much more because of the nature of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, from whom every creature draws his participation in the 
intellectual] light which is unique, incorruptible, and eternal. It 
is a necessary consequence that all substance that participates in 
this eternal nature endures always, and is itself incorruptible and 
eternal, so that it recognizes itself in the eternity of the divine 
goodness. .... Observe now if there be not impiety in the 
supposition that intelligence, which is competent to know God, 
perish in its substance: as if the fact itself of being able to under- 
stand and know God did not suffice to its perpetuity, above all 
when one considers that intelligence, even when it falls and does 
not receive God into itself purely and perfectly, preserves no 
less the germs of renovation and reparation to recover a better 
state. For the interior man (2ntellectuahs natura) renovates itself 
in the image of God who created it.” “It follows that those 
who have in this life a certain rough sketch of knowledge .... 
would, in future ages, possess the perfect and finished picture in 
all its beauty.” 

In the same way the criterion of certainty in knowledge 
seems to follow from the structure and nature of knowledge as 
such; inasmuch as it is the intercourse of finite reason with the 
Adyos that is the postulate differencing ordinary from “true” 
knowledge. This is as far as he goes in telling us how to dis- 
tinguish the true from the false. Now, inasmuch as the Scriptures 
are the highest revelation of reason, it follows that they are the 
criterion of validity and certainty; but very little is said of the 
process of sifting the certain from the uncertain. Complete and 
certain knowledge rests, theretore, on revelation, and, in the last 


” D, P., Bk. 4:34. 
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resort, wholly on the latter, though the teachings of the church, 
so far as they accord with reason, are also to be determinative of 
faith. Thus, the criterion of certainty, his postulate of validity, 
is the tpse-dextt of Scripture, in harmony with a certain freedom 
of speculation on the objective criteria thus provided. This posi- 
tion must not be confounded with the Augustinian or post- 
Reformation theory of church authority; Origen teaches that 
faith and reason can never be opposed to one another. The 
mind, z. ¢., cannot find the test of valid knowledge wholly within 
itself or outside itself, but in codérdinate action. 

To sum up: Knowledge exists in an economical dispensa- 
tion; hence there are stages corresponding to the orders of 
reality with which the mind is brought in contact. Origen’s 
theory of knowledge is thus a theory of transcendence; 2. ¢., he 
teaches that the object of cognition is not a phenomenon merely 
of the subjective consciousness, but exists as objective to the 
self, yet in living relation to it. To know it, to attain to genu- 
ine cognition, one must transcend the sense data. It is no 
Ding-an-sich, as Kant taught; the mind has no “blind windows” 
according to Origen. It was a daring speculation that led our 
author to the postulate upon which his metaphysical monism 
rests, the postulate, namely, that reason and the revealed will of 
God are one; for in it so-called secular knowledge finds its jus- 
tification, as it were, and the philosophies of the schools their 
place in the same categories as those of the faith of the church. 
The fertility of this suggestion is proved by the fact that hardly 
ever since Origen’s day has the relation of faith and reason been 
correlated so successfully. 

3. Lhe metaphysics of knowledge.—The following brief expo- 
sition of Origen’s views will show the chief positions on this 
subject. As already stated, the ontological postulate of Ori- 
gen’s system is the reality of the idea of the good. Knowledge, 
in its inmost nature, is a revelation from, and of, the divine 
goodness. It is a gift, in the appropriation of which reason is 
active, specially in its ethical and zsthetical aspects. God and 
the good are, therefore, equivalent ideas, and human knowledge 
is the derivation of this ontological fact. The object of knowl- 
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edge, accordingly, as a material presentation, counts for little 
in the noetic life ; counts for little, except as it is seen in connec- 
tion with this postulate. Things have existence and extension 
for our minds through the bestowal on them of God’s thought. 
Matter is the mirror of spirit, and as the product of God’s will 
it is never separated from its ground; God eternally creates it, 
until it shall become the adequate expression of the spirit. 
Matter, in this view, is no dead core of unmeditated stuff, but 
the living product of creative energy, containing the germs 
(omdpwara) of the potential will of the good.* The peculiar 
nature of matter, as opposed to spirit, is thus obliterated and 
subordinated to the spiritual demand for unity, and knowledge 
is connected, contentwise, with this spiritual reality which abso- 
lutely fills all space and time with its presence. 

This reality, with which we are cognizant in knowledge, is a 
personal will, with which we are in continual commerce: knowl- 
edge and personality thus implicate each other. To know is an 
act only of personal beings; metaphysically, it is a species of 
transaction between personal wills. The metaphysics of knowl- 
edge owes much to Origen for this conception, which struck at 
the fundamental weakness of ancient philosophy, its failure to 
determine the idea of God’s personality. Not only has Origen 
demonstrated the absolute immateriality of God where others 
assumed it; this was one of the greatest tasks that the human 
mind could have undertaken in Origen’s day; but he has carried 
this thought out in the logical implications of personality : 
unity, absolute intelligence, etc. To quote’: “He is, then, 
neither a body, nor in a body; but he is an intelligible nature, 
of absolute simplicity, who admits in himself nothing that is 
borrowed aé extra, and who, in being susceptible of more or less, 
is absolutely a monad (Movas, ‘Evas), a unity, a supreme 
understanding, source, and principle of all intelligent nature and 
of all understanding.” Origen here insists less than his prede- 
cessor, Clement, on the incomprehensibility of God, and this is 
the more remarkable when we reflect that absolutism was a sort 
of catalepsy in those days. Our author teaches that it is only 

™D. P., Bk. 4: 35. 1D. P., Bk. 131. 
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personality in man and God that can give us the ultimate ground 
of the knowable or the possibility of knowledge. As Windel- 
band} rightly points out, this conception was due to the 
immense influence of Christianity, the central postulate of which 
was, in the Alexandrian theology, that God had become man. 
Henceforth, indeed, for centuries, the problem of thought 
becomes the problem of human personality in its historical evo- 
lution, and froin this standpoint the metaphysics of reality and 
knowledge, as a concrete affair, as a definite growth, has been 
regarded ever since. The essential identity between reason and 
the revealed will of God in the Scripture thus finds its meta- 
physical guarantee in this further idea of the identity of the 
self-revealing reason of the absolute personality and finite 
rational personality. 

We may now briefly sum up the more distinctive views of 
Origen somewhat as follows: 

All knowledge rests on the postulate of the reality of the 
idea of the good; human knowledge is the equivalent of the 
divine idea revealed as reason. Here insight is more than 
argument (rlotis). 

Faith, which freely receives the truth, codperates with 
reason, in the attainment of knowledge. These two activities 
are not separate, but express the operation of the unitary, 
active soul of the seeker after knowledge. The transcendent 
object of knowledge is known only by a rational faith. 

We may, by the power of free will, direct our minds toward 
the source of truth; thus valid moral judgments and illogical 
conduct depend upon the use we make of the soul’s power of 
choice. Rooted in love, the will may permanently choose the 
attainment of perfect knowledge, which is, as frequently stated, 
the vision of all in God. It is our duty to rationally desire 
truth above everything else, and freely to accept the revelation 
of God. 

More obscure “‘momenta” in the products and processes of 
knowledge, some of which have been presented, concern the 
place of animal intelligence in the scale of reality. He has 

13 History of Philosophy, Eng. tr., in loc. 4Cf. D. P., 1, 5; 1, 6; II, 1; II, 4, ete. 
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shown that knowledge and virtue are one, and denies this to the 
lower creation. Some of the happy suggestions of Origen are 
to be found in this connection. On the whole, however, the 
above express the more formal and impressive of his teachings 
on the subject of human cognition. This brings us face to face 
with our next inquiry: What were the influences which deter- 
mined Origen in forming his theory of knowledge? which will 
occupy us in the balance of this essay. These may be roughly 
divided into immediate and remote. 


II. 


Among the remote influences conditioning Origen’s concep- 
tion of knowledge, those may first be considered which modifed 
the general problem. These are partly philosophical and partly 
religious. 

1. The problem was complicated by the readjustment of 
racial temperaments, which had been going on under the Roman 
ascendency. The Zettgetst of Origen’s day was founded on this 
amalgamation of races; through the fusion of races their 
peculiarities tended to become assimilated with each other, 
and thereby new features of mind were formed, which, whilst 
these races lived in comparative isolation, were not greatly 
developed. Thus the prevailingly emotional tone of the Aryan 
group came in touch with the broad intellectuality of the Greek 
races; and both these were profoundly modified by the domi- 
nant will of the Roman-Italian. And this fact led to the fusion 
of languages, ideas, and culture; for under the general mélée of 
races Romans learned Greek and Greeks learned Latin. Thus 
Greek thought was enabled to penetrate east and west; thus 
oriental philosophy found lodgment through Greek channels 
in the middle West; the Greek language becoming, like the 
German in modern times, the language of intellectual people 
and the dominant tongue of the cultured world. In this way, 
by this fusion of races and languages, the culture of the second 
century admitted every standpoint, from the mythological to the 
nihilistic, according to the preference of the student. The 
scientific spirit was exhausted; since Aristotle (384-22 B. C.) 
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no great additions had been made to the stock of scientific 
knowledge. The old dogmatism collapsed, by reason of its 
failure to meet the pressing claims of the individual. In brief, 
the age of Origen saw all the main lines of Greek speculation — 
the Platonic-Aristotelian, Epicurean, the Stoic, the skeptic, the 
Pythagorean and Platonic Eclectics, and the Jewish-Greek — 
concentrated in the general movement of thought. Philosophi- 
cal dogmatism failing, recourse was had to the practical and 
religious interest for inner satisfaction. A peculiar susceptibility 
to ideas founded upon authority, knowledge based upon the 
assumption of special religious inspiration, rapidly developed in 
society. Philosophy itself gave up its dialectical method and 
metaphysical thinking. Knowledge becomes more and more iden- 
tified with vision; other channels than sense-perception and 
thought are admitted ; intuition, mystical exaltation of the spirit, 
becomes more and more prominent. The old demand for a 
method of proof is displaced in favor of theurgic rhapsody. 
Knowledge and religious insight are identified. 

This condition of things was also favored by the state of 
religion. Polytheism was still the popular cult; but Euripides 
and Sophocles, not to mention Anaxagoras, Metrodorus, and 
Euhemeros, had long since dissipated the Homeric, and, for that 
matter, all popular traditions, regarding the gods. But with the 
increasing consciousness of ethical needs came a craving for a 
satisfying unity in experience. The exoteric demand was met 
by allegorizing the myths and mixing them with the Greek 
philosophemes; the esoteric demand was met among the cul- 
tured few by mixing together Jewish ethical monotheism, Stoical 
pantheism, and Platonic idealism, thus opposing the allegorical 
compromise. But it failed. And no more instructive lesson 
can be learned from this epoch than this: our ethical and theo- 
retical interests can never be divided and give us peace. Poly- 
theistic naturalism ceased to be a power as soon as personality 
and conduct became problems of thought, but the syncretism of 
philosophic and religious opinion, in Origen’s day, only exhibits 
the human spirit preparing to take flight to more satisfying 
Weltanschauungen. 
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It is the eternal distinction of Christianity that it took this 
blasé, worn-out age in hand, and practically made it over again, 
by a process of inward renewal and quickening. The story of 
the first three centuries is simply the story of the way the human 
spirit delivered itself from its swaddling clothes and began to 
clothe itself anew with garments suited to its youth; or, to drop 
metaphor, the intellectual life of those years was a struggle with 
religious skepticism. Christianity, to which modern philosophy 
owes an unpaid debt of immense proportions, supplied the world 
with a new spirit and hope, so that it “‘went at” its problems 
with an energy that shows no abatement after nineteen centuries. 
This is the significant and unparalleled work that the introduc- 
tion of the personality of Christ into men’s lives, and their con- 
tact with him, accomplished. It is, therefore, fitting that we 
should briefly estimate the influence exerted by this new force 
on the noetic problem. 

We have to notice that, as early as the time of Paul, the 
need of converting riots into yveous was felt, and the germs of 
the great doctrine, which took shape later, especially in Clement’s 
Christan Gnostic, are already visible on the pages of the New 
Testament. There it is taught that truth is validated in the faith 
of the “pure in heart,” who are conscious therein of their union 
with God. This faith rests on love, which brings with it a con- 
vincing yva@ous of the truth, of the ethical personality, and 
especially of the ideal of perfection, which is the most dis- 
tinctive of all the ideals held up by Christ. Christ is thus the 
norm or law of all worthy cognition, since through him deliver- 
ance from sin, regeneration, and redemption become for the first 
time practically possible to all. The New Testament thus 
teaches that tf ts character that determines true insight, and in char- 
acter wloms, as including the kenosis of the whole ethical per- 
sonality, subjectively and objectively, is the sene gua non of 
knowledge of the truth. 

Two causes impelled the more precise emergence of thought 
on this subject within the-church, with the mention of which we 
may conclude our account of the more remote influences deter- 
mining Origen’s conception of knowledge. One of these resulted 
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from the relation of Christianity with humanity, which gave birth 
to the activity of Christian and non-Christian Gnosticism, and 
their counterpart, the activity of the Apologists. Too little 
credit will be done to the former movement if a pure love of 
truth be not admitted; too much, if the Gnostic systems be 
regarded as anything more than attempts at a unification of mriotes 
and yvaou. Now, to this mode of speculation we owe the first 
systematic use of the conception of self-consciousness (7apa- 
xodovbeiy éavr@), and out of it was derived the thought of reason 
as an active element in knowledge. Hence the Christian Gnostics 
were the first theologians of the church. Their object was to 
present Christianity as a rationally defensible content after the 
manner of the Greek, Jewish, and oriental cults. There was this 
difference between them, however, that the Gnostic movement 
derived its standpoint from a syncretism of religious beliefs on 
a New Testament foundation. The apologetic movement had 
much the same object; but it was content to move strictly within 
the sphere of the Christian facts. Their contribution to philoso- 
phy lay, therefore, more in the effort to determine the nature of 
revelation; knowledge being the rational unity of morality and 
religion, of which the dogmas of Christianity are the highest 
expression. 

The second impelling cause may be described as the growth 
of the scientific spirit in the church, which arose out of the need 
of a scientific dogmatic. When the speculation of the school of 
Irenzus is considered, we observe the conservative and judicial 
tendency asserting itself against the extreme claims of the 
‘“‘Hellenizers.” It would, indeed, be unfair to judge the whole 
school by Tertullian’s saying: ‘‘Credibile est quia ineptum est; 
certum est quia impossibile est—credo quia absurdum ;”’ but it is 
equally true that they resisted the speculative use of reason. 
The need of system, in their judgment, was more historical than 
theoretical; they thus carried the Hellenizing of Christianity 
forward in its milder phases. The gradual fixing of a scientific 
dogmatic was assisted only negatively, therefore, by this school. 
It was far otherwise with the Alexandrian school; for in Alex- 

3 Cf. HARNACK, fist. of Dogma, Vol. 1, pp. 222 ff. 
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andria the speculative interest attained its highest activity. Con- 
fining our attention to the problem of knowledge, we notice that 
to Gnosticism Clement opposed a yvaous more profound and dis- 
crete, respecting alike the tradition of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. In this thinker the problem is closely connected with the 
conviction, which he shared with the whole Alexandrian “school,” 
that extra-scriptural, especially Greek, knowledge contained truth. 
He borrows the Stoic distinction between mpdéAnyus and émuctnyn, 
to designate the distinction between méoris and yvaous. Faith is 
defined as mpdAnyus éxovotos, which, with the aid of philosophy, 
leads to yr@ous; philosophy (codéa) being the mediating term 
in the equation, and the distinctively new element. Indeed, the 
Alexandrians give to philosophy greater influence in the con- 
struction of scientific dogmatic than any other early school." 
In Origen this tradition was carried forward and reached a per- 
fection, in this respect, which no previous Christian thinking 
shows. 

These, then, were the remote influences operating through 
the spirit of Origen’s age and helping to modify the views of 
thinkers on the subject of knowledge. Of these the most 
potent was the influence of religion and practical life, in which 
a channel was prepared for the infusion of the new life of the 
Christian revelation in Christ. In turning to the more imme- 
diate conditions which surrounded Origen, therefore, these pro- 
found general considerations have to be kept in view, if we 
would explain the features of his conceptions. 

2. The first of the immediate influences was undoubtedly our 
author’s living grasp on the central fact of Christianity—the 
incarnation. In this fact God is present in person, and it was 
the knowledge of this that became the master-passion of Origen’s 
soul; for which he mutilated his body. In it is already postu- 
lated the unity of God and man, subject and object, truth and 
knowledge, letter and spirit, without which his advance in sys- 
tematic reflection would have been impossible. As already 
stated, faith is a way of knowing, no more to be separated from 
reason than from truth itself; and from this fundamental pos- 

6 Cf Strom., 7:10, 12, and “ The Christian Gnostic.” 
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tulate, notwithstanding the strictures of Neander,"” we think he 
never seriously departs. There was, indeed, much in his prac- 
tical and religious life to prevent a serious departure from this 
position: his relations with missionaries and pastors, who looked 
to him as their theological leader solicitous to preserve the purity 
and simplicity of their faith; his relations with men of the 
stamp of Celsus, the philosophic skeptic and scholar, who can 
be reached only by an argument drawn from the historical and 
practical effects of the faith on the average mind; his relations 
with his pupils and heathen inquirers who made frequent 
inquiries on this very matter— all this was a deterring influence 
from straying wilfully from this fundamental datum of the 
Christian consciousness. The knowledge of God in Christ, 
specially as seen in the tragedy of Calvary, was, indeed (so 
Origen held), limited, incomplete, and, standing by itself, is but 
germinal (o7repparixds); but it is a genuine yvdous notwithstand- 
ing, a true starting-point for all cognition; it is the point at 
which we begin to “partake” of the Adyos. 

The word “partake” brings us to the second of the imme- 
diate influences conditioning Origen’s reflection, viz., Greek 
ideas. To begin with, he places himself in full sympathy with 
the noble thought of Plato that the craving for truth is divinely 
implanted in us all and cannot be repudiated by any. More 
positively, Origen borrows from Platonism his philosophical 
argument for the unity and spirituality of God. God, who is 
described as ‘simplex intellectualis natura’ (in all parts Movas 
and, so to speak, ‘Evas), ¢s the source of all mind; in whom is 
all wisdom. This is, as we have already seen, the ontological 
postulate of Origen’s epistemology. So the spirituality of God 
is conceived; the 76 év of Platonism is the equivalent of Origen’s 
aowpatov. To quote on this point: ‘“‘God is a substance in 
which neither color, nor form, nor touch, nor magnitude is to 
be understood as existing visible to the mind.” From this 
source the ideas, eternal in the Adyos, emanate by way of reve- 
lation. A similar idea is to be found in the T7heetetus, a fact 

17 Cf. History of Christian Religion, in loc. 
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which Origen explains by the theory that it was revealed by the 
eternal Word to the Greek mind. Another Platonic conception 
prominent in Origen’s formal treatment of the subject of knowl- 
edge is the idea of the participation of all things and minds, 
according to their degree, in the ‘“‘ideas;” or, as Origen epito- 
mizes them, in the Adyos. Plato also taught that sensible 
objects partook of the intelligible essences (‘‘ideas”’), and by 
virtue thereof they possessed character as things. Plato, how- 
ever, never clearly proved the manner of this participation ; the 
one and many remain in fundamental isolation in his system. 
Origen, availing himself of the Jewish scriptures and of Philo, 
makes use of the idea of an intermediate being, the povoyerds, 
who is related, on the one hand, to the unrelated Monad, and, 
on the other hand, to the dependent world of things and minds ; 
and this being it is that imparts immanent rationality to things. 
This idea of participation (méBe§s), however, is always used by 
Origen subject to the profound teleology which influenced him; 
things partake of the “only begotten” as they are worthy. A 
mind cleared from the influence of sin by dialectic and faith 
‘“partakes”” more worthily than a less prepared mind; so of 
things in their degree. 

Turning to other Greek iuences: we have to observe the 
influence of the Stoic philosophy. The Stoical spirit suited 
Origen’s ascetic temperament, and it is in this fact, rather than 
in any extensive adoption of Stoical ideas, that we have to 
notice Origen’s dependence on this school. Now, among the 
Stoics wisdom and virtue are practically synonymous. Their 
division of philosophy into logic, physics, and ethics shows 
their conception of the relation of the knowledges to one 
another. We have already seen that, in like manner, knowledge 
is ethical to the core in Origen’s mode of philosophizing; 
indeed, we may go farther and identify the search for the good 
(summum bonum) of the Stoics and Origen’s “end.” In the 
details, as well, we observe similar coincidences of view. For 
example, in justifying the lie of Lot, our author employs the 
Stoical division of actions into good, bad, and indifferent, and, 
like a Stoic, adopts the doctrine that the essence of the virtuous 
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act consists in its intention. For Origen, therefore, as for the 
Stoic, the wise man, the man of knowledge, is the virtuous man ; 
for the vicious and ignorant can never be said really to know; 
and neither the Stoics nor Origen scruple to lay the burden of 
responsibility for a lack of knowledge on the shoulders of the 
abusers of moral freedom. 

We turn now to the third influence in view of which Origen 
formed his conception of knowledge. It is well known, among 
scholars in patristics, that to Gnosticism belongs the credit of 
inciting Origen to philosophical reflection; though it must be 
acknowledged that much credit is also due to the oriental syn- 
cretism, which flourished in Alexandria. Much time and pains 
have been spent in the attempt to prove that Origen’s universal- 
ism was the direct product of the latter influence, especially in 
the Syrian modification of Zoroastrianism. In general the 
influence is obvious enough; but the comparative study of these 
influences leads the writer to the conclusion that our author owes 
much more to Greek philosophy in this matter. In Gnosticism, 
however, we come into closer contact with those systems, after 
which much of Origen’s own work was patterned, particularly 
those of Valentinus and Basilides. But it is quite certain that 
Origen’s conception of mloms excluded the yvaous of these 
thinkers. Origen, as we have seen, recognized stages of yvdaous, 
ranging all the way from simple faith to full vision; but at no 
time is knowledge the fanciful product that appears in Basilides. 
The difference seems to lie in the fact that Origen’s thought 
moves largely, if not wholly, within the sphere of the Scriptures 
and tradition, whilst Gnosticism did not accept the permanent 
validity of the Scripture canon or the authority of the whole 
church. Indeed, our author was not slow to criticise his Gnostic 
opponents. He utters his amazement”? at the spectacle of 
intelligent men teaching the fortuitous origin of matter; and as 
for the crude dualism and emanationism of Gnosticism, it was 
rejected as repellent to the demand for unity, as well as opposed 
to the teaching of Christianity. Yet Origen out-Gnostics the 
Gnostics in the question of the transcendental quality of knowl- 
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edge. An extreme statement of his position is, perhaps, that 
where he says: ‘‘Those who have received the charisma of 
yvaos and copia no longer live in faith, but in sight ;” by which 
he seems to mean the same thing as the Platonic absorption 
into the ‘“‘idea;’’ 2. ¢., such absorption as every seer and prophet 
experienced when under divine inspiration; or when the love of 
truth burned so purely on the altar of the soul that the external 
trappings of word, symbol, etc., became unnecessary to sustain 
the spirit in the contemplations of reality. What is obvious is 
that Origen looks at these systems through their relation to the 
practico-religious interest; this ‘‘adamantine” man will show 
Basilides and Marcion that Christian knowledge does not 
exclude, but comprehends, the truth of Gnosticism, and along 
with this even the more refined Buddhistic and Hindoo religious 
theories. For Origen the speculative proposition that God 
had revealed himself in Christianity included all human wisdom ; 
his one task was to carry the implications of this central thesis 
to their logical and necessary results. 

It remains that we speak of Philo and Jewish Hellenism. 
The influence of this school was the most direct, perhaps, of any, 
as the study of the terminology of this school and Origen’s 
writings shows, and the secret of this influence lies in the fact 
that Philo was completely Greek and completely Jew. On 
the Greek side he was affiliated with Plato, the later Pytha- 
goreans, and the Stoics ; he was, therefore, for Origen a sort of 
epitome of philosophical opinion, a convenient emporium of 
weapons, in the shape of terms, against the opponents of revela- 
tion. Onthe Jewish side he was both a Palestinian and a Jew 
of the dispersion; and from this side Origen draws extensively, 
notably in the so-called argument from prophecy. These 
general characteristics, however, are only the indices of Philo’s 
position on the problem of knowledge. On the latter subject 
he held that the knowledge of things human and divine was 
contained in its purest form in the Mosaic Scriptures, which are 
the most authoritative part of the sacred book. Hence every- 
thing that is right and good in Greek philosophy has been better 
taught in Moses’ writings. Both Philo and Aristobulus -before 
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him, as well as many of the Christian Fathers, including Origen, 
believed that the Greek philosophers borrowed from the Penta- 
teuch. But Philo’s conception of knowledge is unpsychological 
and vague; had the inflexible hardness which belonged to his 
rigid belief in authority. This is one of the points of divergence 
between him and Origen. For Origen, as we have already seen, 
the Scriptures are the criterion of certainty in knowledge, since 
they contain a revelation of the divine reason; but Origen never 
forgets the imperfection of the media of revelation and has the 
temerity to say that there are “scandals and offenses and impos- 
sibilities,’ as well as mistakes, in them, in consequence. Again, 
in both, the ground and source of inspiration and of the thought 
of the prophet is said to be the Adyos. But the Adyos of Philo 
is a hypostasis standing apart from God and the world—a 
dualism corresponding to the Greek dualism of sense and reason ; 
whilst in Origen there is an ontological unity underlying all 
reality; and the result is, in Philo’s case, a teleological dualism, 
visible in his theory of the transmigration of the soul—a result 
which Origen’s profound monism caused him to avoid. More- 
over, Origen’s Adyos is never a mere hypostasis; he, indeed, 
combats the idea mainly on the ground that knowledge would 
be impossible on the principles of a fundamental dualism. 
Origen’s Adyos is, primarily, a historical person, in whom are 
‘all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge,” by whom we come 
to know the ‘how and why” of all things. Philo’s Adyos is 
patterned after the Stoic theory of forces; Origen’s after the 
self-conscious soul. The key to these differences lies in the 
fact that Origen’s reflection arose out of experiences such as 
Philo never had. Both were monotheists of the most pro- 
nounced kind; both adopted the argument of prophecy as an 
epistemological datum; but Origen was a Christian, and the 
incomparable richness of Origen’s conception of knowledge, its 
nature, processes, and results, was doubtless partly due to this 
fact. The closeness of the connection between the two must 
not, however, be lost sight of. A good illustration of this is 
found in the fact that Origen answers the strictures of the Jew, 
introduced by Celsus in his Zrue Discourse, just as a Hellenistic 
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Jew, like Philo, would have done, and actually used the weapons 
of the Jewish school of Alexandria in conducting his argument.” 
It is also highly probable that he also made use, in this connec- 
tion, of certain Jewish apocryphal books, in which Zoroastrian 
tenets and Jewish religious ideas were mixed; but, with Dénis,™ 
we feel compelled to deny that Origen was indebted to these 
sources for his main data; for these were derived from Chris- 
tianity, from the traditions of the church, the regula fide, and 
from Greek philosophy in the main. 

These, then, were the influences which helped Origen to form 
his conception of knowledge. In obedience to these influences, 
which contributed to make up that complex which we conven- 
iently call the Zeztgezst, we may see why our author’s views came 
to possess the character they have. Basing himself on the 
speculative view that in Christ we have the unity of subject and 
object, he thinks that herein is also given the unity of all the 
scattered knowledges of the nations; the precipitate, so to 
speak, amid all the seething influences, mention of which has 
been made in the second part of our study. Knowledge is not 
a reasoned process, though reasoning may lead to knowledge 
and is an integral part thereof; but Origen, in common with the 
time, emphasizes the intuitional aspect, and therefore knowledge 
is a gift, a surprise, a charisma, from the Absolute Mind; abso- 
lutely unattainable without free will, yet entirely independent of 
the action of the will. Knowledge zs Christianity ; the revelation 
of the love of God to a fallen world. Subjectively, knowledge 
is the content of the moral will of the good. This content, 
which Christ embodied objectively in his person, is no other than 
the content of the universal moral judgment made explicit and 
universal. Error, therefore, is a matter of wll. Motived by 
love, which is the movement of the will toward the truth, it (the 
will) progresses toward the goal of all cognition, viz., the com- 
plete envisagement of the good (76 «addv), or the vision of all 
in God. This activity between the finite personal will and other 
will expresses our author’s conception of all knowable reality. 
Thus the principal element concerned in knowledge is the will, 

™C, C., Bk. 1. * O9, ctt. 
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and, as error is essentially the perversion of the will (from the 
morally good), the goal of all cognition must be the loving, 
unhesitating grasp of the reality of the idea of God’s goodness. 
This is possible only slowly; ‘‘economically,” so to speak; but 
the depth of Origen’s optimism may be measured from the state- 
ment, already exhibited, that immortality and cognition include 
one another. It follows from this that that is authoritative 
which is declared true by the church in its highest experiences ; 
but Origen’s conception of authority is never hard, but resembles 
the position of more recent times, subsequent to the reign of 
the Augustinian theology. Authority can never quench reason,” 

In conclusion, we may admit that the value of these concep- 
tions is historical. The study of Origen’s philosophy is, in the 
opinion of the writer, of value in the broadest sense, and especi- 
ally in our day. He is the best type of the rational Christian 
philosopher who is also a dogmatic theologian; a man who ever 
called for a larger use of reason in the affairs of faith. This 
study of his theory of knowledge may serve to show a portion 
of a philosophy of spiritual monism, the nature of which deserves 
to be more fully set forth, as not a few of our present theological 
and philosophical controversies wait, for their solution, upon it or 
its equivalent. 

= Cf, ALLEN, Continuity of Christian Thought, pref. of first ed., p. ix and chap. 1 


THE AID OF CRITICISM IN THE INTERPRETATION 
OF THE PSALMS. 
By FRANTS BUHL, 
Kobenhavn. 

THE overpowering force of the arguments of modern Old 
Testament criticism has compelled many to give up the tradi- 
tional view of that volume, and, to a greater or less degree, to 
acknowledge the correctness of the results of these scientific 
researches. Such persons will doubtless have observed that the 
various results of these researches have made varying impressions 
upon them—sometimes agreeable, sometimes quite disagree- 
able. Among the results that bring a certain sense of relief 
must be mentioned, before all others, the recognition of the fact 
that the historical books of the Old Testament are composed 
from various sources and of various layers; for this frees us with 
one stroke from the annoying efforts at harmonizing, which are at 
times flat and rationalistic, and at times, according to their own 
claims, deepand keen. Still more thankfully can we recognize the 
fact that some prophetical passages —~as, for example, Isaiah, 
chaps. 40-55 —now for the first time stand out in their full glory, 
after their date has been correctly determined. On the other 
hand, we must number among the results that havea painful effect 
the knowledge that the text of the prophetic books in our hands 
is not always in its original condition, but has been wrought over 
and filled out. We may have ever so little sympathy for these 
anatomical studies, as Reuss sarcastically called them, but, never- 
theless, there are cases in which, beyond doubt, there is such 
working over of texts and such interpolations (for example, 
Hos. 2:1 ff.; Jeremiah, chap. 3) that it is not possible to 
reject blankly all such criticism. Yet we have, at the same 
time, the disagreeable feeling that we are gradually losing a 
secure foundation for our text, and that in our proof texts we 
are constantly in danger of quoting a passage whose genuine- 
ness is already doubted or soon will meet that fate. 
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In no department, however, do the enriching and furthering 
fruits of criticism show themselves to such an extent and with 
such clearness as in the interpretation of the Psalms. Here the 
church has every reason to be thankful for recent researches, for 
they have made the religious content of, these songs much more 
clear, and have made it much more easy for us to apply them to 
ourselves devotionally than was the case before. We see here the 
peculiar phenomenon that Hengstenberg’s conception is essen- 
tially recognized and confirmed by modern criticism. In con- 
trast to the historical exegesis of the single songs which Ewald 
called for and which Hitzig carried out almost by way of parody, 
Hengstenberg found in all psalms only “the ideal just man”’ intro- 
duced or described as speaking. Modern critics formulate it dif- 
ferently by calling the ‘‘1’’ of the Psalms a personification of the 
congregation of the pious, or a pious man who speaks in the name 
of all the pious; but the thing is essentially the same. Of course, 
Hengstenberg’s view was a total impossibility so long as people 
followed his example in insisting upon the Davidic authorship 
of the Psalms, and the critical school of that day was perfectly 
right in demanding a concrete historical explanation of such 
psalms as had their origin at the time of David or in the period 
of the earlier kings. But when scholars resolved to bring down 
certainly the great majority of the psalms to the period begin- 
ning with Jeremiah, this difficulty was obviated, and the founda- 
tion was laid for a true and deep conception of the religious 
songs of Israel. The great advantages of this conception can 
be appreciated only by those who have plagued themselves with 
the endeavor to combine the religious significance of the Psalms 
with some historical explanation of their origin. Is it not most 
delightful to be freed at one stroke from purely personal enmi- 
ties and strifes as the occasion for the Psalms? The foes of the 
psalmist are enemies of faith and of the law, and the hostile 
feeling is, therefore, a just thing. Saul, on the contrary, to 
whose persecutions the traditional titles often point, was a man 
mentally ill, whose battles for his people claim our sympathy, 
and whose tragic death awakens our pity. And Absalom had, 
we must confess, a disagreeably egotistical disposition; but 
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David himself was not at all without blame for the false develop- 
ment of his (Absalom’s) character. And howunworthy,and even 
offensive, are many of the relations spoken of in the Psalms, if 
we insist upon bringing them into connection with David! After 
his great sin against Uriah and Bathsheba, how could he declare : 
“Only against God (and not against men) have I sinned” (Ps. 
51:4)? Whereas these words are altogether true if they refer 
to ill-treatment which the heathen nations inflicted upon the 
Israelites, without any provocation on their part, and which 
Israel in these psalms, nevertheless, owns as a just divine pun- 
ishment. How pointless the two last verses of this psalm are, 
if they are to be referred to David's building projects! How 
the sixteenth and thirtieth psalms lose value, if they are to 
be attributed to an illness of David, which prevented him 
from moving into his newly built palace, as even Delitzsch 
supposed—to say nothing of Hitzig’s supposition that Ps. 16 
was written when David sent to the chiefs of families in Judah 
the booty which, after Yahweh's counsel (vs.7!), he had secured 
by plunder from the Amalekites! Such examples show that the 
critical results in this sphere mean, not merely a scientific, but 
also a religious gain, for which Christians cannot be thankful 
enough. 

This is the fundamental position from which proceed the fol- 
lowing small contributions to the consideration of single psalms, 
in so far as they aim to prove by single examples how much 
clearer and deeper the Psalms become, if they are brought into 
connection with the thoughts and the feelings of the later 
Israelites. 

Psalm 8.—The thing that strikes us first in this psalm, and 
which has so much busied the exegetes of the church, is its appli- 
cation in the New Testament. If the poet has simply made the 
position of man in the world the object of his contemplation, how 
can, then, the author of Hebrews come to suppose that Christ is 
mentioned in this psalm? This question becomes the more 
urgent, if we bring Christ’s own designation of himself, ‘Son of 
Man,” into close connection with the eighth psalm. Was it not 
an unparalleled lack of taste to find christological thoughts in a 
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psalm which speaks of the rule of man over sheep and cows, 
birds and fishes? We only need to read the presentations of 
the exegetes of the church to see that here, in fact, there is, as 
Calvin puts it,a knot that is hard to loosen. Calvin himself 
seeks the solution in the fact that Christ was the Aumant generis 
instaurator,so that the restoration of human glory and power, 
lost through sin, became possible only by Christ’s coming for- 
ward as a man, and by his letting this psalm apply to himself. 
But this explanation, which was renewed by Hengstenberg, is 
refuted by the fact that such subtle ideas are totally foreign to 
the New Testament, and especially to the author of Hebrews, 
for which reason, also, Hengstenberg consistently thrusts aside 
the use of the psalm by this author as a ‘ homiletical applica- 
tion.” 

Yet, the difficulty lies not only in the New Testament appli- 
cation of this psalm, but just as much in the psalm itself. 
Apparently the psalm suffers from a painful lack of connection. 
It begins with a glorification of the God of Israel in the national 
sense (‘“‘our Lord”’); and this is no secondary thought, as we 
see from the fact that this beginning is heard again at the end of 
the psalm. Hereupon follows, then, a very remarkable sentence, 
in which we read that Israel’s God created for himself out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings a defense that is able to bring 
opponents to silence. Then suddenly comes the account of the 
glory of the heavenly bodies and, as a contrast to them, of man, 
to whom, in spite of his insignificance, God has subjected all 
things. It is right, then, to ask here: If the poet only desired 
to express general religious reflections, how did he come upon 
the thought of emphasizing especially this point among the 
wonderful divine acts? Why did he not emphasize the other 
much greater miracles which are mentioned in Genesis, chap. I, 
and which have found so glorious an echo in Ps. 104? Some 
answer must be sought for, and this answer is, at the same time, 
as we shall see, of such a kind that it will solve the riddle lying 
in the New Testament application of the words. 

We only need to let ourselves be guided by the fact that the 
poet at the beginning and at the end of the song emphasizes so 
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strongly the national thought. We may conclude from this 
that the thoughts which occupy him are not of a general and 
philosophical nature, but practical. His purpose is to strengthen 
himself and his fellow-Israelites in their faith touching Israel’s 
task and future. In fact, it required a strong faith not to be led 
astray by the paradox which lay in the history of Israel. This 
little people was a plaything in the hands of the great powers of 
the world ; it was unimportant and despised as few other nations 
were. And, nevertheless, the belief lived in it that it was called 
to assume a lordship over the rest of the world. After the oldest 
prophets had awakened this expectation (Gen. 27:29), it did 
not again disappear. It gave to itself only the more energetic 
expression, the more the external circumstances of the Israelites 
were adapted to make this hope appear to be foolishness. During 
the misery of the exile an enthusiastic prophet describes how 
foreigners are to build the walls of Jerusalem and kings are to 
serve the nation as its slaves (Isa. 60:10). And as Judaism 
after Antiochus Epiphanes seems to be near death, another 
prophet speaks of the nation of the saints, to whom the rule 
and power and might of the empires of the world are to be given 
(Dan. 7:27). With these comforters the poet of the eighth 
psalm associates himself. In order to strengthen the belief in 
the paradoxical destiny of Israel, he points to the parallels in 
the whole world, which everyone has before his eyes. In com- 
parison with the imposing wonders of the heavens, we can think 
of nothing more unimportant and tiny than man, the dust-born 
mortal, as the book of Job particularly delights to present him; 
and, nevertheless, this being stands almost like a god in the rest 
of the world, as a monarch, to whom everything is made over! 
We cannot, of course, call the psalm an allegory, but a parallel, 
which is intended to confirm the one paradox by means of 
another which no one doubts. The despised and insulted Israel 
is to recognize itself in the son of man (that is, man) of the 
psalm, which was the more easy because Israel in another psalm 
(80: 18) is directly called W°N and DIN 43. The intellectual con- 
tents of the psalm approach most closely the description of the 
servant of Yahweh, despised and neglected by all, by whom 
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nevertheless God intends to carry out such wonderful works 
(Isaiah, chap. 53). 

The beauty of the psalm lies now precisely in the fact that 
this parallel is set up without a direct explanation. The con- 
temporaries of the poet lived to such a degree in this realm of 
thought that an express de te fabula narratur was quite needless. 
The little psalm in its classical simplicity and certainty found 
an intelligent and joyful echo in its first readers without more 
definite explanation. It would be interesting if we could trace 
in the post-biblical literature of the Jews tokens of this concep- 
tion of the song. So far as I know, this is not possible.* But 
the fact of the existence of such a conception is nevertheless 
proved precisely by the New Testament. If, as I am firmly 
convinced, the self-designation of Christ is founded on this 
psalm, the explanation for the fact lies in the circumstance that 
the paradox, which forms the fundamental essence of the history 
of Israel, comes forward in Christ in a new and more intense 
shape. The Son of Man has not where to lay his head, and yet 
all power is given to him, and yet the time will come when 
everything will own his sway. Jesus did not by this name desig- 
nate himself as man in general, as Wellhausen thinks, but as 
the sign that finds opposition, as the one whose external appear- 
ance stands in paradoxal contradiction with his task and his 
future. 

This conception of the psalm offers the explanation also 
for the third verse. It, too, expresses the thought that God’s 
power is mighty in the weak. Numerous and strong foes 


* In the Midrash Tehillim (Wiinsche’s translation, p. 80) the separate sentences are 
attributed to a series of Old Testament persons by means of all kinds of witty tricks : 
“What is man, that thou thinkest of him ?” points to Abraham (Gen. 19: 29), and, “the 
son of man, that thou rememberest him ?” points to Isaac (Gen. 21:1); “thou makest 
him a little less than a god,” points to Jacob, who determined the births of the goats 
according to his will; “with glory crownest thou him,” points to Moses (Ex. 34:29); 
“thou causest him to rule over the work of thy hands,” points to Joshua (Jos. 10: 
12 f.); “everything hast thou put under his feet,” points to David; “sheep and oxen” 
points to Solomon (1 Kings 5:13); “the wild beasts ” points to Samson or to David ; 
“the birds” points to Elijah (1 Kings 17: 6); “the fishes ” points to Jonah; “ what passes 
through the sea,” points to the exodus of the Israelites. On the other hand, the unim- 
portance of man is not referred to the external circumstances of the Israelites. 
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arise against God, but his power is so superior that the praise 
of little children, of the weakest among men, is in a position to 
put his foes to silence. It would match very well with our 
general conception of the psalm if we might seek for a figura- 
tive presentation in this verse. As is well known, there has 
been no lack of attempts of this kind. In the Middle Ages 
Rashi explained the babes and sucklings as Levites and priests. 
Later M. Geier found in them the unlearned and simple Chris- 
tians (Matt. 11:25). And of late Smend has expressed the 
opinion that this verse can only be understood of the Jewish 
prayer. But to designate the Israelites as “ sucklings”’ would 
be far too odd, especially when we consider the abundance of 
expressions for the suffering and poor pious Israelites which 
were at the service of the psalmist. For this reason it is 
doubtless better to hold fast to the natural sense of the verse, 
and only seek in it a poetically beautiful and bold expression 
for the fundamental thought of the song. 

It is clear that the conception of the psalm here urged, 
which solves all difficulties simply and satisfactorily, is only 
possible when we give up every thought of a Davidic author- 
ship, and when we connect the psalm with the time at which 
the pious with all their might struggled to hold fast to the 
belief in the rule of Israel over the world, in spite of the humili- 
ating external conditions. 

Psalms 2 and 18.— The second psalm presents to exegetes a 
very hard problem. Of course, we cannot think of a foreign 
king, but even the reference of the song to one of the Has- 
monean kings is for several reasons improbability itself. The 
thought lies at hand that we should seek a pre-exilic king in 
the anointed of the Lord. But that is combated on the one 
hand by the language of the song, which is strongly Aramaic, 
and on the other hand by the absolute form in which the pres- 
entation meets us, a form which is severed from all definite and 
limited historical relations. If we finally try to find a firm foot- 
ing in the purely Messianic explanation, we discover that that is 
just where the difficulties increase the ‘most. Nowhere else in 
the Old Testament is the Messiah introduced as speaking, 
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whereas in this psalm the anointed himself speaks. Besides, we 
have the unmistakable impression that the psalm has a definite 
historical motive, and that, in spite of its absolute form, it moves 
in the sphere of a relative, historical time. This shows itself 
above all in the fact that the possibility is opened up to the 
heathen, by self-command and humility, of saving themselves 
from the judgment of God, whereas in all other absolutely 
eschatological figures the judgment that falls upon the heathen 
is unavoidable, and even their uprising is induced by God him- 
self. Since, then, all these courses lead to no result, the only 
possible explanation seems to me to be the conception suggested 
by Beer,? according to which the anointed is no king, but the 
people Israel itself. That disposes of all difficulties. The 
psalm can now have arisen at a later, post-exilic time, as the 
language demands, and nevertheless can have as its motive real 
historic relations. And, although this conception at the first 
glance has the effect of a surprise, it still permits a completely 
satisfactory confirmation. The psalm joins on to the Old Testa- 
ment passages in which the Davidic kingdom is transferred to 
the people as the heir, because the royal power itself was alto- 
gether destroyed ; cf Isaiah, chap. 55, and Ps. 89. The name 
“the anointed of Yahweh” stands in several passages, without 
doubt, for the whole people (Pss. 84: 10; 89: 39, 52; Hab. 3:13), 
so that there is no difficulty even in this respect. But above 
all we gain by this means a parallel for another passage, in 
which, likewise, the ideal people speaks and tells of what the 
Lord said to it at the beginning of its existence. ‘“ Yahweh called 
me from the womb and said to me: No servant art thou, Israel, 
in whom I glorify myself!” Thus, in Isa. 49:1 ff., the servant 
of Yahweh speaks quite in the same way as the anointed Ps. 
2:73 I£weexamine the words more carefully, we find that 
here, again, the world-dominion is in question, which the Lord 
has promised to Israel, and which makes the present attempt of 


*BeEr, Jndividual- und Gemeindepsalmen, 1894, 2. 

Instead of the singular expression PrmoN HALEvy, Revue s¢mitique, Vol. II, p. 
216, proproses the reading PFT": “a long time ago the Lord spoke to me.” This 
reading is certainly worth consideration. 
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the heathen, to despise the Israelitic people, such a foolish 
undertaking. We see, then, that the two psalms, 8 and 2, which 
apparently are so totally different, really are closely related to 
each other when they are rightly understood. As for the situ- 
ation which inspired the poet to write his song, we might con- 
clude from the wording of vs. 3 that several heathen nations 
were then under the dominion of Israel and were thinking of 
freeing themselves from it. From this we then might argue as 
to the time of the writing of the psalm. That is, however, by 
no means certain. The occasion can also be an attempt of the 
heathen nations to attack Israel and to destroy it. In this case 
the bands from which the heathen wish to tear themselves 
loose might be the invisible bands with which the promises 
of the world-dominion of Israel bound the other nations to 
Israel. Such times occurred often enough in the post-exilic 
period. 

The case is the same with Ps. 18, as Cornill5 and Coblenz® 
have rightly seen. That the Davidic authorship has been asserted 
with special energy in the case of this psalm is the consequence 
of the fact that the nation is here described with a conscious ref- 
erence to David’s example. But the emphasizing of the spot- 
less purity of the speaker (vss. 21 ff.) proves of itself sufficiently 
that King David, who, in spite of all his nobility of soul, was by 
no means free from fault, cannot possibly speak here. Could 
David have mentioned the purity of his hands or his fulfilment 
of the commands of Yahweh without his hand trembling ? 
Then, too, the expression "59 py (vs. 28) betrays clearly the real 
sense of the psalm. Compare, further, the vow to praise God 
among the heathen (vs. 50). Such words fit best in the mouth of 
the people, which we here find in an ideal form and in Messianic 
array. In this psalm, also, we light upon Israel’s expectation 
of a world-dominion : ‘‘ Thou makest me the head of the heathen 


4The conception which we here favor appears unconditionally preferable to 
Cheyne’s view (Origin of the Psalter, p. 239), according to which a later poet in 
Ps. 2 feigns a Davidic situation. 


SCORNILL, Zinleitung in das Alte Testament, p. 120. 
6CoBLENZ, Ueber das betende Ich der Psalmen, 1897, pp. 34 ff. 
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nations ; nations that were here unknown serve me; when they 
hear of me they obey me; foreigners play the hypocrite before 
me” (vss. 44 ff.). In distinction from Ps. 2, this song betrays no 
definite historical motive. It is a purely ideal picture, over which 
the pious grow enthusiastic; it breathes the air of the Messianic 
period, in which all the expectations of Israel are fulfilled, and the 
sufferings lay in the past. If we familiarize ourselves with this 
conception, we shall soon see that the psalm comes much nearer 
to us and gains much deeper content than if we consider it as 
the victorious song of a royal conqueror. 

Psalms 1,19, and 94.—The presupposition of the Psalms is 
everywhere the law that the Lord has given to his people. This 
law consists of a number of single commands, and lay before 
the poets in a written form. The Psalms agree with the older 
prophets in laying stress upon the moral and religious constitu- 
ents of the law. And there are psalms which combat the external 
worship and offerings in a manner that reminds us precisely of 
the polemics of the older prophets. Yes, these psalms go still 
farther than the usual prophetic polemics, in that they designate 
as worthless, not only the offerings of the godless, but also the 
offerings in themselves, even those of the pious (see especially 
Ps. 40). But the ordinary attitude of the Psalms in this respect 
is different. In the law presupposed by the bards, the rules for 
worship formed an essential constituent, and claimed, therefore, 
respect; on the other hand, such rules had externally no value 
for the deeper feelings of the pious. This contradiction is 
solved in the Psalms by the fact that they made the forms of 
worship the object of an allegorical and spiritual exposition. As 
symbols, these laws contained a wealth of religious thoughts 
from which the bards drew in rich measure. The thank-offer- 
ings and the votive offerings transmuted themselves into thanks 
and praise (22:26; 50:14, etc.); the rules for the Levitical purity 
of the persons who officiated at altars teach that the pious man 
must be holy and pure, if he desires to remain in the presence of 
God (26:6); and so forth. 

This deepening of the law of worship is connected with the 
circumstance that the bards in the first place know the law as 
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an object of zealous and loving study. The law teaches not 
only what man should do; it is a spiritual world into which the 
pious man plunges, and in which he lives a far richer and more 
intense life than in the external world. Blessed is the man, the 
first psalm says, who meditates upon the law day and night —that 
is to say, who does not merely act according to it. He ever 
finds in this book new treasures ; his joy and enthusiasm over it 
are ever greater, until he at last sings a hymn to the law, suchas 
we read in Ps, 19:8 ff. This, too, is a clear feature of the later 
Judaism, for which the written Jaw had become the basis of the 
Jewish life. The Psalms fill out the activity developed by the 
lawyers proper by winning for the law an infinitely deeper and 
more spiritual meaning. In view of the fearful pressure of the 
times under which the Israelites usually had to sigh, the Thora 
became for the pious a spiritual world full of wonderful har- 
mony, into which they could take flight when the external world 
was about to drive them to despair. Here God’s justice revealed 
itself in a transparent form, whereas they often sought it in vain 
in the historic reality. We meet this phase of the study of the 
law with quite especial clearness in Ps.g4. ‘‘ Blessed is the man,” 
it says here (vss. 12 f.), ‘whom thou instructest in thy law to 
give him rest in the face of the evil days, until a pit is dug for 
the godless;” that is, until at last the great judgment comes. 
The ‘‘rest”’ here, as the contents of the whole psalm show, can 
only be the spiritual rest which the pious man gains by plunging 
himself into the law, while the others fall a prey to temptations 
and lose their belief in a just God (vss. 8 ff.). It isa bath in 
which faith constantly renews its youth, the best gift of grace 
that the Lord has granted to his pious ones. If, then, the his- 
tory of the post-exilic Judaism is to be written, the contribution 
that the Psalms give should not be overlooked ; if we do not wish 
to give a one-sided picture of this time, we dare not forget that 
the law now found itself in the hands of sharp and hair-splitting 
lawyers. 

Psalm 15.—The importance of this psalm lies in the fact that it 
teaches us the ideal of a genuine and correct Israelite, as he was 
pictured in the circles from which the psalms proceeded. It is 
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particularly instructive to compare the psalm with like ideals in 
other Old Testament writers. Ezekiel gives (18:5 ff.) a picture 
of an upright Israelite. Precisely like Ps. 15, alongside of the 
general sentences, ‘do right, converse according to God’s pre- 
cepts,’ he emphasizes a few features which we may assume 
appeared to him to be especially weighty. These individual 
features are found in the prophets in the sphere of strict justice 
and in that of loving, beneficent charity, but also in that of 
Levitical purity in a more external sense (vs. 6). This point is 
completely lacking in the psalm, which only holds before the 
pious man a mirror of morals. On the other hand, we cannot 
deny that the ideal of the bard is somewhat prosaic, and that it 
therefore can stand no comparison with the noble and high- 
hearted picture that is portrayed in Job, chap. 31,and which belongs 
to the most beautiful passages of the Old Testament. The two 
descriptions, Isa. 33:15 and Ps. 24:4, stand about upon the 
same level as the representation of the fifteenth psalm. 

Among the individual features which the poet of the fifteenth 
psalm especially emphasizes, two deserve particular notice: The 
pious honors, so says vs. 4, the god-fearing, but on the contrary 
he despises the sinners.” This warning lay close at hand at a time 
when the pious consisted chiefly of poor and lowly people, 
while the godless were mostly in possession of riches and 
worldly might (cf Ps. 49). In comparison with Ezekiel, who 
demands only beneficent charity toward the poor, this is a 
very characteristic feature; compare, in the New Testament, Jas. 
2:2 ff. In the same verse we read that the genuinely pious man 
swears yay and'does not change. Commonly people supply 
here: to (his own) injury; but in that case exactly the main 
thing would ina very singular way have remained unexpressed. 
Probably we have here an abbreviated form of speech (cf. 
a similar thing, Ps. 39: 3, where 3579 is probably as much as 
77° aio, that is, ‘all without exception’’), so that we should 
have to supply, according to Lev. 5: 4, ‘‘ for good or for bad;’’ 
that is, without considering the consequences of the oath. But if 


7The two words ON) and MT33 give the impression of being a duplicate; 
probably we should read in one place with the LXX 39%. 
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we explain it thus, the sentence contains a hard ethical prob- 
lem. The sense of the passage quoted from the law appears to 
be the following: If anyone in haste and levity promises by an 
oath to do something, and then afterward regrets his oath 
because he had not counted up the consequences, he may desig- 
nate his oath as a hasty act, but then he must also offer a guilt- 
offering because of the breaking of the holiness of the oath. If 
Jephtha then had known of this law, he could have changed the 
offering up of his daughter into a guilt-offering.? In the realm 
of the religious vow a similar reversal of the promise was, of 
course, not gladly seen, and the pious made it a point of honor 
to keep their oath, even at great personal cost. Furthermore, 
the author of the book of Ecclesiastes (5: 3 ff.) warns: ‘‘ Say not 
softly to the priest, it was in haste, for why wilt thou load God’s 
wrath upon thee?” If we understand the words of the psalm in 
this same way, there is no difficulty in it. But it says here, not 
“vow” (s35), but “ swear,” which might also occur in many other 
cases, and the remaining contents of the psalm make the thought 
of an oath sworn to a fellow-man certainly more likely here 
than that of a religious vow. But if we understand the psalm 
in this larger sense, the words are not at all free from question. 
What would be the case if, for example, the promise sworn were 
such as Herod’s oath (Matt. 14:7 ff.)? Should the pious man 
keep even such an oath? The answer can only be that the poet 
did not in the least think of such cases, and therefore his words 
are not to be employed in any such inquiries. 


8 Mohammed also allows the withdrawal of a thoughtlessly sworn vow (Sur. 
5:91; 66:2). 
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THE present epoch in the criticism of the New Testament 
Apocalypse dates from the year 1882. Weizsacker in that year 
first expressed his conviction that we have in the Apocalypse a 
compilation, some parts of which are of very early origin and 
testify to the wide exercise of the prophetic gift. A little later 
in the same year Volter, then of Tiibingen, afterward of Amster- 
dam, published the first edition of his Entstehung der Apocalypse, 
in which he divided the work into five different parts written at 
eras more or less remote from one another. 

The idea that the Apocalypse was not a literary unity was 
not, however, then put forth for the first time. Hugo Grotius,’ 
although he held that the apostle John was the author, thought 
that the Apocalypse consisted of ten different parts written at 
different times. Hammond,3 Vogel,* Schleiermacher,’ Bleek,° 
and Schwegler’ held in various ways that the work was not all 
written at one time, and Vogel, at least, attributed it to two 
authors. Criticism had, however, for some years before 1882, 
regarded the unity and Johannine authorship of the Apocalypse 
as a settled question. The influence of the Tiibingen school had 
contributed largely to this. Baur regarded the Apocalypse as 
one of the genuine apostolic writings, assigned to it a date prior 
to the destruction of Jerusalem, and made its peculiar style-an 
argument against the Johannine authorship of the fourth gospel. 

t Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1882, cols. 78-9. 

2 Annot. in Apocalypsin, 1644, 1,9; IV, 1; XIV, 1. 

3A Paraphrase and Annotations upon all the Books of the New Testament, Lon- 
don, 1653 and 1659. 

4 Commentationes, VII, de Apoc. Joh., Erlangen, 1811-16. 

5 Vorlesungen tiber die Einleittung in das N. T., 462 ff. 

6 Berliner theol. Zeitschrift, Bd. Il, 1824, 240 ff.; his Bettrdge zur Evangelien- 
Kritthk, p. 81; and his Vorlesungen tiber die Apokalypse, 1862, pp. 119 ff. 

1 Nachapostolisches Zettalter, Il, 256. 
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This view prevailed among his followers; and what the Tiibingen 
school, so radical in other respects, accepted as genuine few 
cared to call in question. Thus the apostolic origin of the 
Apocalypse became a postulate of the critics. 

Volter’s first attempt, though justly characterized by Briggs as 
“ crude and ill considered,’’* was in reality the beginning of a new 
epoch in apocalyptic criticism. At first Vélter’s work was met 
by a series of replies, the most thorough of which was that by 
Professor Warfield,® then of Allegheny, now of Princeton. 

Though V6lter published a second edition of his Entstehung 
in 1885, the subject did not enter upon its more scientific phase 
till 1886. In that year Weizsicker set forth in his Apostolisches 
Zettalter (pp. 504f.) the theory at which he had hinted in 1882. 
In substance it was that a pupil of the apostle, in the name of 
his master, and shortly after the death of the latter, collected in 
this work the prophecies of the decades immediately preceding. 

More important still was the work of Eberhard Vischer,* 
with its postscript by Harnack, which appeared in the same 
year. Vischer’s work is too well known to need description. 
He held the Apocalypse to be a translation into Greek ofa 
Jewish apocalypse, written before the year 70 A. D., with an 
introduction and conclusion, and with comparatively slight inter- 
polation and interpretation throughout the nasrative by a Chris- 
tian hand toward the close of the century. 

In the same year also Weyland, a Dutch scholar, published * 
a solution of the problem of the Apocalypse which he had hit 
upon quite independently of Vischer. Weyland held that there 
were two Jewish sources instead of one, and that they were writ- 
ten in Greek. The older of these sources he assigned to the 
time of Nero, the younger to that of Titus, and the Christian 
revision to the time of Trajan. 

Of these theories that of Vischer is most widely known. 
Such critics as Harnack, Schirer, Dillmann, and Stade accepted 

® Messiah of the Apostles, p. 285. 

9 Presbyterian Review, April, 1884. 

10 Die Offenbarung Johannis — eine jiidtsche Apokalypse in christlicher Bearbettung: 

33 Theologische Studiin, of Utrecht, pp. 454-70. 
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it, and it gave an impetus to the critical investigation of the sub- 
ject such as no other work has contributed. Vdlter in the same 
year published a sharp reply to Vischer,” and Beyschlag more 
leisurely and with more dignity made a more serious rejoinder 
in 1888.%3 Meantime Pfleiderer had, in his Urchristenthum,™ in 
1887 adopted the hypothesis, but more in Weyland’s form of it 
than Vischer’s, and so modified it as to see in the Apocalypse 
two Christian as well as two Jewish sources.*5 

In the same year, two French scholars, Sabatier ** and Schoen,*? 
reversed the hypothesis upon which the previous work had pre- 
ceded, and argued that the Apocalypse is in basis and structure 
Christian, but that the author, writing toward the end of the first 
century, took up into his work parts of Jewish oracles which 
were familiar and sacred, and a part of which originated before 
the year 70. 

The year 1888 witnessed the publication of three important 
contributions to the subject besides the article of Beyschlag 
already referred to. These were the expansion of Weyland’s 
original article into an independent work, a work by another 
Dutch critic, Rovers, and an article by a French critic, Bruston. 
The work of Weyland” has been sufficiently described already. 
Rovers’? felt and admitted the force of many of the considera- 
tions which Sabatier and Schoen had urged, but on the whole 
he leans to the Vischer-Harnack hypothesis and strengthens it 
with some arguments of his own. Bruston,” on the other hand, 
took a view still different from any hitherto proposed. He 

13 Die Offenbarung Johannis keine urspringlich judische Apokalypse, Tibingen, 
1886, 

3 Studien und Kritiken, Gotha. 

™ Pp. 318-56. 

5 For a list of the articles called out by the Vischer hypothesis within a year of 
its publication, see SCHOEN’S L’orvigine de l’ Apocalypse, Paris, 1887, p. 11. 

© Revue de théologie, Lausanne, 1887, afterward published separately, es- 
origines littéraires et la composition de l' Apocalypse de Saint Jean, Paris, 1888. 

7 L’origine del Apocalypse de Saint Jean, Paris, 1887. 

%8 As published in 1888 it bears the title, Omwerkings en Compitlatie-Hypothesen 
toegepast op de Apokalypse van Johannes, Groningen, 1888. 

9 Apocalyptische Studién, Leyden, 1888. 

» Revue de théologte, 1888. Reprinted as Les origines del Apocalypse, Paris, 1888. 
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found in our Apocalypse two previous apocalypses, but both by 
Christian authors. The earliest of these was, he held, written 
in Hebrew in the reign of Nero, before the year 68, by a Jewish 
Christian, while the second was written probably toward the end 
of the reign of Domitian and in Greek. The union of the two 
was accomplished near the beginning of the second century. 

In the same year, an American critic, Professor Briggs, exam- 
ined Vischer’s hypothesis inthe Presbyterian Review and rejected 
it. The examination was not lengthy, and the verdict pro- 
nounced is interesting because on some of the points involved 
its author has since changed his opinions. The ground taken 
as to the inadequacy of Vischer’s criticism was in the main valid. 

The great contribution of the year 1889 to the subject was 
made by Friedrich Spitta* in a book of nearly six hundred 
pages. Spitta made a new combination of the materials, though 
his theory has some relation to several of those which preceded 
it. According to him the Christian kernel of the Apocalypse 
is an apocalypse written by John Mark about the year 60. With 
this a Christian editor has united two Jewish apocalypses, one 
of which was composed in the time of Pompey, about 63 B. C., 
and the other in the time of Caligula. Each of these three 
sources Spitta believed to be complete apocalypses— not simply 
single visions or collections of visions, but works possessing 
unity of plan, which in each case treated of events from their 
own times to the end of all things. The three were not only 
alike, Spitta held, in that they ended in the overthrow of the 
world-power, but in that they contained a vision of seven judg- 
ments to take place before the end; for he assigned the seven 
Seals, the seven Trumpets, and the seven Bowls one to each of 
his three sources. The editor did not have much to do but to 
weave the sources together as best he could. 

The next contributions to the subject were made in the year 
1891. Dr. Edward C. Moore* in America and Simcox? in 
England then recapitulated for English-speaking readers the 

at Die Offenbarung des Johannes untersucht, Halle, 1889. 

#3 Journal of Biblical Literature, X, 20 ff. 


23 The Revelation of St. John, pp. 155-74 in the “Cambridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges.” ‘ 
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work hitherto done, and both assumed toward it the position of 
the Scotch verdict, ‘not proven,” while Provost Salmon, of Dub- 
lin, in the fifth edition of his Jntroduction, vigorously opposed 
the analysis. Professor Schmidt, of Basel, however, put for- 
ward yet another theory. He found three Jewish sources in the 
book, and left little to the Christian author except the introduc- 
tion, the epistles to the churches, and the conclusion. Karl 
Erbes *5 also in the same year published a theory similar to that 
which Bruston had put forward in 1888. Erbes finds in the 
Apocalypse two previous sources, both written by Jewish Chris- 
tians, the one in the time of Caligula, the other about the year 
62, which were united by another Jewish Christian about the 
year 80. 

The next considerable contributions to the discussion were 
made in the year 1893. Early in that year Professor Milligan,” of 
Aberdeen, opposed all the proposed analyses and argued for the 
unity and apostolic authorship of the work, while later in the 
same year Vélter?”? came out with a new work of more than five 
hundred pages and more mature in thought than those which he 
had formerly published, in which he presented a theory more com- 
plex than any which had preceded it, unless his own original 
theory compete for this honor. Vé6lter sought to show that the 
original Apocalypse, consisting chiefly of the Seals and Trumpets, 
was written in Palestine about 62A.D. This was, he held, enlarged 
by editions written in the years A.D. 68 and 70, beginning with 
the vision in 10: I-11, and including the description of the har- 
lot city and its destruction, 17—19:4. In the reignof Titus 
a new edition was issued, which embraced some new material 
from the hand of Cerinthus; this began with the vision of the 
Woman and the Dragon, 12: 1-10, and embraced the advent of 
the Messiah and the passages grouped about the millennium, 
Ig: 11—21:8. In the reign of Domitian another edition was 


"4 Anmerkungen tiber die Komposition der Offenbarung Johannts, Freiburg, 1891. 
% Die Offenbarung Johanntis hritisch untersucht, Gotha, 1891. 


36 Discussions on the Apocalypse, London, Macmillan & Co.; New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1893. 


*7 Das Problem der Apocalypse, Freiburg und Leipzig, 1893. 
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issued, in which were numerous additions, including especially 
the war with the Beasts, 12: 12—13:18; 14: 9-12, the vision of the 
Bowls, chaps. 15—16, and the new Jerusalem, 21:9—-22:21. These, 
he held, were written in Greek. Another and a larger edition was 
issued in the time of Trajan, in which the changes and additions 
were chiefly editorial. And, lastly, the final edition in its pres- 
ent form dates from the time of Hadrian, about 130 A.D. In 
this edition Vélter thinks the epistles to the seven churches 
were first incorporated, together with some final editorial notes. 

The year 1894 saw the production of two works of interest 
to our subject. These were by Jiilicher in Germany and Rauch 
in Holland. The former, in his Einleitung,* holds that the 
Apocalypse was written about 95 A. D., and that the author has 
taken up into his work in various places fragments of older 
apocalypses ; while the latter, in a work” which gives an excel- 
lent account in detail of the work of the critics who had pre- 
ceded him, argues that the Apocalypse is not a work from one 
font, but is put together from different authors. Rauch agrees 
with Erbes in dating the earliest of these in the year 62, but 
differs from him in regarding it as of Jewish rather than Chris- 
tian origin; this, he thinks, a Christian author worked over and 
enlarged about the year 80 or 81. 

In the early part of the year 1895 the criticism of the 
Apocalypse was enriched by two most important contributions. 
These were Gunkel’s Schépfung und Chaos in Ureett und Endzett® 
and Briggs’ Messiah of the Apostles." 

The former of these works takes up the theme of an early 
essay of the present writer, the Tiamat myth or Babylonian 
creation epic, and, following in the footsteps of that essay, but with 
a thoroughness never before manifested in the treatment of the 
subject, traces its influence through the Old and New Testa- 
ments. More than half of Gunkel’s book of four hundred pages 

8 Finlettung in das N. T., erste und zweite Auflage, 1894. 

99 Die Ofenbarung des Johannes untersucht, Haarlem, 1894. The body of Rauch’s 
work was written before VOLTER’s Problem der Apoc. appeared. 

* Gottingen, 1895. 

3 New York, Scribner’s, 1895; ¢f chaps. ix—xv. 

3“ Tiamat,” in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, XV, 1 ff. 
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is devoted to a most thorough examination of the New Testa- 
ment Apocalypse in connection with this Babylonian material. 
Though he was not the first to see its connection with Babylo- 
nian influence,33 the treatment which he accords:the subject 
forms a new departure in apocalyptic criticism. 

Gunkel’s discussion of the Apocalypse begins with chap. 12. 
He shows that by no satisfactory exegesis can this chapter be 
made to apply to the birth of Jesus, but that it must have come 
to the Christians through a Jewish source (herein agreeing with 
Vischer, Weyland, Pfleiderer, Rovers, Sabatier, Schoen, Spitta, 
and Rauch). He further shows that there is much in the chap- 
ter, and in like manner in the whole Apocalypse and in all the 
apocalyptic literature, which cannot be explained as historical 
allusion, and which cannot be the creation of a seer’s fancy, but 
which must have been embodied in a tradition which the succes- 
sive apocalyptic writers employed. This tradition, according to 
Gunkel, was believed to contain the key which was to unlock 
the mysteries of the last things, when the powers of evil were 
to be finally overthrown and the kingdom of God set up; and 
each seer applied something of its details to the historical events 
of his own time, often passing on other details, which he could 
not understand, as a part of the mystery of the sacred tradition. 
It is therefore futile, Gunkel urges, for us to hope to find in the 
history of any period a historical situation which will satisfacto- 
rily explain all the details of any apocalypse. Much must 
remain unsolved for us, as it did for the seer. In this category 
he puts the “3% times” of Daniel, with its paraphrases in the 
New Testament Apocalypse, and the ‘42 months” of the latter 
work, together with other similar data. These, he thinks, were 
furnished by the tradition, and were taken by the seers to refer 
to some consummation which they did not understand. 

Not the least merit of Gunkel’s work is that it thus formu- 
lates a precise method of apocalyptic interpretation. The inter- 
preter must not assume that the writer invented all his material, 
but must seek to find whether oral tradition influenced him in 
any degree, and, if so, in what form the tradition existed for him. 

33 Cf. Journal of the American Oriental Society, XV, pp. 26, 27. 
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It becomes further the duty of the exegete to distinguish 
between allusions to historical events and mysteries which the 
writer did not himself understand; allusions tq historical per- 
sons and events must not be assumed without clear proof. This 
canon certainly seems a sound one, and the widely divergent 
dates assigned to different parts of the New Testament Apoca- 
lypse by different writers who have tried to explain every detail 
historically affords abundant evidence of the usefulness of some 
such canon of interpretation as Gunkel proposes. 

Having clearly traced the presence and influence of such a 
tradition among the Jews, Gunkel proceeds to inquire whence it 
came to them. It is certainly difficult in the Old Testament, or 
in post-biblical Jewish writings, to find, for example, the materi- 
als of the picture of the woman of Revelation, chap. 12, and her 
fortunes. Whence come the sun, moon, and stars with which 
she is decked? Why does the dragon cast down a third of the 
stars with his tail? How does he know the impending birth of 
the child? After Michael vanquishes the dragon, he still has 
power to persecute the woman and the rest of her seed. The 
woman, at first in heaven, is straightway described, without 
explanation, as being upon the earth, and she flees to “her place” 
by means of the wings of “the eagle.” What eagle is this, and 
why cannot Michael protect the woman? These, and such fea- 
tures, Gunkel, by a wide induction of facts, seeks to trace to such 
material as is contained in the Babylonian creation epic, and, 
though here and there he presses a point too far, on the whole, 
it must be confessed, he makes out his case exceedingly well. 

Jensen had shown, by means of the book of Esther,3+ that 
probably the Babylonians themselves applied the Tiamat-Marduk 
myth allegorically, and that the Jews were familiar with that alle- 
gorical application. Gradually, it would seem, the Jews came to 
apply the Tiamat-Marduk struggle allegorically to their own 
fortunes and hopes. Their enemies took the place of the dragon 
or were represented by hideous forms, such as Tiamat created 

4% Wiener Zeitschrift fir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, VI, 47 ff., 209 ff. Fora 
criticism of Jensen’s article and other similar theories, ¢£ Toy’s “Esther as Babylo- 


nian Goddess,” Mew World, March, 1898, pp. 130-44. WILDEBOER, in MaRTI’s Hand- 
Commentar, Lief. 6 (1898), pp. 173-5, agrees with Jensen. 
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for her helpers.35 These enemies were to be overcome by a 
heaven-sent deliverer, who should inaugurate the millennial 
world ; just as the first earth was created by a process of conflict, 
so the birth-pangs of the new earth would be ‘‘wars and rumors 
of wars;’’3>and as the sea dragon was conquered so that the 
present heaven and earth could be, so, before the new heaven 
and the new earth came into being, the ‘‘sea would be no more.’’ 37 
Gunkel thus attacked the problem from a new quarter, and the 
full effect of his point of view upon the literary or documentary 
criticism has not yet been reckoned with. 

Professor Briggs treats the criticism of the Apocalypse, in 
the work referred to, only incidentally; his main purpose is to 
trace the Messianic idea. He approached the problem, how- 
ever, with the advantage of a long experience in pentateuchal 
criticism, and the experience there acquired has borne good fruit 
in the ability he exhibits to appreciate the elements which con- 
stitute a literary unity, and in the sound discrimination he mani- 
fests in keen literary analysis. His experience enabled him to 
see such faults in the work of his predecessors that he could 
not accept the analysis of any one of them, while the literary 
facts which they brought to light compelled him, in spite of 
the marked evidences of unity which he had always seen in the 
book, to accept the documentary hypothesis. The outcome was 
a reéxamination of the whole subject which resulted in an analy- 
sis of his own. 

It is to be regretted that Professor Briggs was compelled by 
space to withhold many of his reasons for his conclusions. The 
conclusions themselves are best presented in his own table. 

It will appear from the subjoined table that Briggs finds six 
quite complete apocalypses underlying our present book, and 
that he thinks that the Apocalypse has passed through four 
editions; the first edition embraced the three sevens—Seals, 
Trumpets, and Bowls; to these the Epistles were in the second 
edition added; the Beasts and Dragon were the new elements 

35 Cf. DELITZSCH’s Weltschipfungsepos, p. 96, ll. 119-24. 

3° Matt. 24:6; Mark 13:7; the “apocalypse of Jesus.” 

37 Rev. 21:1, 8 Cf. Messiah of the Apostles, p. 305. 
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introduced in the third edition, while the changes it underwent 
im passing to thé fourth edition were chiefly editorial. 
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. The earliest of these individual apocalypses is, according to 
Briggs, the apocalypse of the Beasts, which he assigns to the 
time of Caligula; the next the apocalypse of the Dragon, which 
cannot, he thinks, be much later in time. Though the earliest 
strata of our present Apocalypse, they were not, he holds, intro- 
duced into it till its third edition. Of the apocalypses of the 
Sevens he holds that the apocalypse of the Trumpets is the 
earliest, while that of the Seals is next in point of time, and the 
apocalypse of the Bowls, which presupposes the other two, must 
be somewhat later. In its original form it dated from the reign 
of Galba, but an editorial note implies the reign of Vespasian, 
and still another the reign of Domitian. 

The apocalypse of the Epistles is, Briggs holds, the latest of 
the series. It cannot be older than Nero and may be as late as 
Domitian. The four apocalypses of the Sevens were probably 
combined before the other two were united with them. The 
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final editing was near the close of the first century or early in 
the second. All these original documents, wkh the possible 
exception of the Epistles, were, according to Briggs, written in 
Hebrew. 

In adopting this documentary hypothesis Professor Briggs 
holds it in entire consistency with the unity of the book. That 
unity is, he thinks, the work of the final editor, who so combined 
this material, taken from six different apocalypses, each with its 
own original literary organism, as to produce a series of seven 
visions, with seven scenes in each vision, the whole introduced 
by a prologue and concluded by an epilogue. 

In the same year A. Hirscht, a pupil of Professor B. Weiss, 
published a work entitled Die Apokalypse und thre neueste Kritik, in 
which he maintains the unity, the entire Christian character, and 
the apostolic authorship of the Apocalypse. 

In the year 1896 a contribution was made to the discussion 
of the Apocalypse by the appearance of the fifth edition of Dze 
Offenbarung Johannis (Part XVI of Meyer’s Commentary), newly 
edited by Wilhelm Bousset. Bousset devotes above two hun- 
dred pages of his work to introduction, and examines many 
aspects of the subject. He finds by a thorough examination of 
the language (pp. 183-208) that this indicates a marked unity 
in the work. But he holds, nevertheless, that there are portions 
of the material which come from foreign sources. These are 
7:1-8; II: 1-13; 12; 13:11 ff.; 14:14-20; 17; 18, and 
21:9—22:5.39 All these passages, he thinks, the Christian 
author worked over and adapted to his own purposes, and some 
of the material was, he holds, worked over more than once. 
Thus 11:1-13 has, he thinks, undergone two redactions,“ as has 
chap. 17.4" This material came, he thinks, from Jewish sources, 
though he agrees with Gunkel, of whose work he speaks in terms 
of praise, in thinking that chap. 12 could not have had a Jewish 
origin. Some of these elements, which he regards as foreign to 
the present work, were, he holds, united in the sources from 

39 See of. ctt., p. 164, and pp. 330-31, 382-7, 405-15, 431-7, 451-2, 474-80, 488—9» 
and 519~-22. 

See p. 386. 41 See pp. 479-80. 
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which the writer drew. Bousset’s theory is, therefore, similar to 
that of Sabatier and Schoen. He thinks, too, that the Apocalypse 
is connected, not with the name of John the apostle, but with 
that of John the presbyter. 

Harnack, in the great work“ which appeared early in 1897, 
says that the strict unity of the Apocalypse is given up; that it 
contains older writings, or at least an older writing. His treat- 
ment of the date is practically the same as in his postscript to 
Vischer’s work43 eleven years earlier. He holds that from 
17:Q-I11 we have evidence that the earlier stratum was written 
under Nero or his successor, and that the final editing was done 
under Domitian. He now holds, however, that the final editor 
was ‘“‘ John the presbyter,” not the apostle, and that his work 
was done between 80 and 110 A. D. 

Weiss, in the third edition of his Eznleitung, which also 
appeared in 1897, concludes a brief review of recent theories 
with the remark: ‘‘ Das Wahre daran dirfte héchstens sein, 
dass die Abhangigkeit von jiidischen Vorbildern, welche im 
Princip nie bestritten ist, starker zu veranschlagen ware, als man 
friher annahm.” 

During the same year, A. Meyer, of Bonn, gave, in the second 
and third numbers of the Zheologische Rundschau, a review of the 
critical discussions of recent years. He concludes* that the 
Apocalypse is a, compilation, either from older sources or tradi- 
tions, but that we must wait for the strife of present discussion 
to quiet down, before we can assign to each investigator the 
measure of truth his work contains. 

Professor McGiffert, in his Hestory of Christianity in the Apos- 
tole Age, also published in 1897, although bold with reference 
to books like the Acts which he has especially studied, is, like 
Meyer, skeptical as to the results of the criticism of the Apoca- 
lypse. He says of the author of this book: “In carrying out 

4° Die Chronologie der altchristlichen Litteratur, Vol. 1, Leipzig, 1897, pp. 245, 
246, and 679. 

43 Texte u. Untersuchungen, II. Bd., 3. Heft, pp. 139 ff. 

“4 Einlettung in das N. T., dritte Auflage, p. 359. 

4S Rundschan, Vol. I, p. 101. 
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his task, the author made large use of earlier apocalyptic writ- 
ings, probably both Christian and Jewish. That much of the 
material besides the epistles to the seven churches was origi- 
nal with himself, there can be little doubt, but it is impossible 
to fix the limits with exactness, and the line separating the 
various sources from each other can be drawn only approxi- 
mately.’ 

As a result of the discussions of these sixteen years, we are 
able to classify the opinions of scholars who have expressed 
themselves on the subject as follows: 

1. With reference to the unity of the work, a) the fol- 
lowing hold that it is not all from one hand: Weizsacker, Vdlter, 
Vischer, Harnack, Weyland, X in Zeitschrift fiir dite alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft? Kriiger,® Overbeck, Schirer,5° Iselin,5* Pflei- 
derer, O. Holtzmann, Sabatier, Schoen, Bruston, Rovers, Spitta, 
Erbes, Schmidt, Ramsay,53 Jiilicher, Rauch, Gunkel, Briggs 
(1895), Bousset, Meyer, and McGiffert. 6) Those maintaining 
the unity of the work whom I have noted (though, no doubt, 
many others might be added) are: Warfield, Beyschlag, Briggs 
(1888), Hilgenfeld,5 Salmon, E. C. Moore, Simcox, Milligan, 
H. J. Holtzmann,35 Hirscht, and B. Weiss. 

Of these latter E. C. Moore and H. J. Holtzmann might bet- 
ter, perhaps, be counted as neutral, since they do not so much 
argue for the unity of the Apocalypse as express the feeling 
that the contrary has not been proven. 

2. Of those who maintain the composite character of the 
Apocalypse there are two classes: a) those who regard parts 

4 Op. cit., pp. 633 ff. 47 Vol. VII (1887), Heft I. 

4 Gottingische gel. Anzeiger, 1887, Heft II. 

49 Theol. Literaturzeittung, 1887, 28. 

3° Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1888, 135-7. 

$* Theol. Zeitschrift aus der Schweiz, 1887, Heft I. 

5* “Das Ende des jiidischen Staatswesen und die Entstehung des Christentums,” 
Gesch. des Volkes Israel, bearb. von B. STADE und O. HOLTZMANN, 1888. Bd. II, 
Abteilung 2, pp. 658-64. 

53 The Church in the Roman Empire, 1893, p. 298. 

4 Zeutschr. fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1890, pp. 385 ff. 


53 Jahroticher fur prot. Theologie, 1891, pp. 520-44, and Ofenbarung d. Johannes 
in “Handcommentar,” 1891. 
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of the work as Jewish, as Vischer, Harnack, Weyland, X, Iselin, 
Pfleiderer, O. Holtzmann, Sabatier, Schoen, Rovers, Spitta, 
Schmidt, Rauch, Gunkel, Bousset, and McGiffert; 4) those 
who maintain the Christian character of the whole work, as 
Weizsacker, Volter, Bruston, Erbes, Ramsay, and Briggs. 

3. Again, the critics who accept divisive hypotheses may be 
said to fall into four classes: a@) those who hold that it is a 
Jewish work, or Jewish documents, to which Christian additions 
have been made, as Vischer, Harnack, Weyland, X, Iselin, 
Pfleiderer, O. Holtzmann, Rovers, Schmidt, and Rauch; 6) those 
who hold it to be a Christian work, which, in successive editions, 
has taken into itself Jewish elements, as Sabatier, Schoen, Spitta, 
Bousset, and McGiffert; c) those who regard it as comprising 
reédited Christian documents, as Weizsacker, Vélter, Bruston, 
Erbes, and Briggs; @) those who find, not mere fragments, but 
complete and consistent apocalypses underlying our work, as 
Spitta and Briggs. These last two scholars belong in different 
classes, as has been pointed out above, but they constitute in 
the point in question a class by themselves. 

It is apparent from this classification that hitherto those who 
have attempted to analyze the Apocalypse have reached no 
agreement among themselves. This is, of course, taken by 
scholars of the extreme conservative school as an evidence that 
the whole effort is without foundation and is destined to end in 
moonshine. This might conceivably be the case, but there are 
some phenomena, to be pointed out below, which strongly mili- 
tate against it. It is more probable that there is an element of 
truth in the documentary hypothesis, but that the earlier critics 
did not hit upon the right solution of it. At all events, when 
we note that, though critics differ widely in their theories as 
to date, authorship, and circumstances of composition, they 
agree quite closely in the places where they find editorial seams 
and interpolations, we are prompted to believe that there must 
be some evidence here upon which to build. If there be such 
evidence, sixteen years of examination ought to have issued in 
some permanent results. Are there such results? I believe 
there are; and would enumerate them as follows: 
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RESULTS. 


1. That there is in the material of the Apocalypse a Babylontan 
element. This point, for which the writer argued 1890,°° has, 
through the brilliant labors of Gunkel, been satisfactorily estab- 
lished. This element coming through a stream of tradition, upon 
which successive apocalypses were based, lodged in our Apoca- 
lypse as well as in others the driftwood of Babylonian fragments, 
which cannot be resolved into historical references, and by which 
its course may be traced. We recognize this driftwood: a) in 
the dragon of chaps. 12 and 20, with his multiform shape, his 
power over the stars, and the stream issuing from his mouth ;57 
6) in the unearthly character of the woman in chap. 12, who is 
“ arrayed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, and upon 
her head a crown of twelve stars,’”’ who has the wings of the 
great eagle and who is with child;5* ¢) in the strife between 
Michael and the dragon, 12:7; d@) in the beasts which come 
up out of the deep, 13:1, 11; Dan. 7: 3-7; e) in the concep- 
tion that when sin is banished from earth ‘“‘the sea shall be no 
more,” 21:1; f) in the peculiar horses with tails like scor- 
pions, and stings, in 9: 10, and like serpents, vs. 18 ;© g) in the 
inexplicable numbers ‘‘3% times,” 12:14; Dan. 7:25, and 
12:7; the ‘42 months,” 13:5, and the 666,” 13:18. These 
and other similar elements are best explained on the theory of a 
Babylonian origin. The Babylonian mythological combat 
between Tiamat and Marduk, probably allegorically applied to 
other struggles by the Babylonians themselves,* was taken in 
allegory by the Jews as the key to the last things, and furnished 
the point of departure for the apocalyptic impulse. 

2. The recognition of this fact carries with it another result, 
viz.: that there ave elements of the Apocalypse which are undoubtedly 

36 JOAS., XV, 26, 27. 57 Cf. the dragon Tiamat. 

58 Cf. GUNKEL, pp. 379 ff., who shows that the imagery originated in the description 
of the birth of Marduk. 

39 Cf. the strife between Marduk and Tiamat in DELITZSCH’s Weltschopfungsepos, 
Tafel IV, and ZIMMERN’s “ Beilagen” to Gunkel’s work. 

6 Cf, Weltschipfungsepos, pp. 96, 119-24. 

6 Cf. JENSEN in Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgeniandes, VI, 47 ff. 
209 ff., and WILDEBOER in MARTI’s Hand-Com., Lief. 6, pp. 173-5. 
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of Jewish origin; for this Babylonian element can only have 
come into the Christian church through Jewish sources. But at 
this point we are met with a difficulty which is very great. Are 
these Jewish elements of the Apocalypse so Jewish that they 
must have been written by a Jew, as most critics contend? Or 
may they have been written by a Jewish-Christian who had been 
steeped in Jewish conceptions until his whole thought moved in 
them, as Weizsacker, Vélter, Bruston, Erbes, Ramsay, and Briggs 
aver? The difficulty is to determine just how Jewish a first- 
century man had to be in order to preclude the possibility of 
his being a Christian. It is a psychological problem which will 
perhaps never be solved. But, notwithstanding the psychologi- 
cal difficulty, it appears most probable, for reasons which will be 
given at a future point, that parts of our Apocalypse were 
written in Jewish rather than Christian circles. These portions 
have, as their nucleus, chaps. 11, 12, 13, and 18, which have 
been most widely recognized as Jewish, but will be indicated 
more fully below. 

3. Another result which we have to note is the documentary 
character of the Apocalypse. This has, I think, been clearly made 
out, notwithstanding Gunkel’s arraignment of the critics, and in 
spite of our recognition of his main contention; for, while the 
recognition of Gunkel’s canon of interpretation rules out of 
court many historical allusions which critics have seemed to find 
in the Apocalypse, it does not invalidate all of them, and does 
not even touch many canons of literary criticism which in a 
thorough study one is compelled to apply. No matter whence 
an author obtained his material, if it comes to him as oral tradi- 
tion, as Gunkel supposes, and not in a definite literary form, his 
literary productions from the material may be expected to have 
unity of plan and consistency of representation. If they do 
not have these, one may then guess that a part of the material 
had previously been cast into literary form and was not 
thoroughly wrought over by the author. This holds true especi- 
ally of a work of such literary power as the Apocalypse. 

We find, for example, that the Apocalypse consists of seven 
visions, of seven scenes each, and that four of the visions are 
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marked off from the other three by distinct groups of sevens— 
seven epistles, seven seals, seven trumpets, seven bowls." How 
is it that the author who molds his whole work and so 
many of its parts on the pattern of the holy number does not 
use it throughout? This suggests a documentary difference. 
This hint gathers considerable force from the fact that the first of 
the visions without the group of seven distinct objects begins in 
chap. 12, where, as we have seen, one of the most striking of the 
strata of Babylonian material begins—a stratum, too, which, inso 
far as it had any allegorical meaning, must have referred to times 
considerably prior to those represented in the preceding visions. 

If we limit ourselves to the first three visions, we find that the 
vision of the Epistles has a Christophany and seven epistles, and 
seems practically complete in itself. It lacks as it stands only 
a fitting conclusion to make it a complete apocalypse.® 

The vision of the Seals has as an introduction a Theophany,a 
Christophany, and six seals; between the sixth and seventh seal 
there are two scenes in chap. 7, which are usually regarded as 
episodes. The opening of the seventh seal is seen, but no event 
transpires.® 

Can these episodes be original to the vision of the Seals? 
Have they not been inserted by a later editor ?. Was there not 
a fitting conclusion to the vision which followed on the opening 
of the seventh seal? Has it not been removed? 

The vision of the Trumpets again begins abruptly with a 
scene in the temple, 8: 2-6, with no Theophany or Christophany 
to introduce it. The six trumpets follow in regular order. After 
the sixth trumpet two scenes in 10—II:13 appear which are 
not announced by trumpets; then the seventh trumpet follows 
with its scene. Can these two unannounced scenes be original 
to the vision of the Trumpets ? Was it not more likely introduced 
from some other source ? Taking as our guides the visions of the 
Epistles and Bowls, the episodes between the sixth and seventh 
seals and the sixth and seventh trumpets had no place in those 
visions, as the Epistles and Bowls have no episodes. 

6 Brices, Messiah of the Apostles, p. 390. 

63 BRIGGS, of. ctt., p. 291. 64 BRIGGS, 262d. 
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In chap. 10 there isa Theophany with a little book and a com- 
mission to a prophet, similar to Ezekiel’s commission.®5 This 
looks as though it were originally the beginning of a vision, just as 
the Epistles and Seals begin with Christophanies.© 

The two episodes of chap. 7, as Vischer clearly saw, are so 
strikingly in contrast in spirit and tone that they cannot have 
originally belonged together. 

When'we turn back to the beginning of the book, we find 
four different beginnings. Vss. 1-3 contain a general introduc- 
tion to the work as it now stands; vss. 4-6 contain a salutation 
which refers both to the Epistles and Seals ; vss. 7-8, introduced 
after one salutation has closed and before another introduction 
begins, might well come from another source ; while vs. 9 begins 
with a proper introduction to the Epistles. All this is most 
easily explained on the documentary hypothesis. Such observa- 
tions might be greatly multiplied. For a fuller statement of 
them the reader is referred to the work of Professor Briggs 
already mentioned, where most of those indicated above are 
given. These literary considerations apply quite as forcibly 
when we apply Gunkel’s canon of interpretation as when we do 
not. They are independent of historical reference and compel 
us in my judgment to hold that the fact is demonstrated that 
the phenomena of the Apocalypse require a documentary theory 
for their explanation. They receive some confirmation, too, from 
the fact already mentioned that, while the critics differ widely in 
their combination of the materials, they agree closely in the 
places where they find literary seams. 

The impression made by these literary facts is strengthened 
by the analogy of the other apocalypses. The composite 
character of Enoch has been recognized since Liicke published 
his Einleitung in die Offenbarung Johannis, in 1852, and is an 
axiom of current criticism. Fourth Esdras was shown to be 
composite by Kabisch in 1889, and Charles has recently come 
to his support.“ The composite character of the apocalypse of 

65 Ezekiel 2 : 8—3;: 3. 6 BRIGGS, op. c2t., p. 292. 

67 Das vierte Buch Ezra, Gottingen, 1889. 

6 The Apocalypse of Baruch, London, 1896, p. Ixvii. 
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Baruch was independently recognized by Kabisch® and de 
Faye,” and is strongly supported by Charles in his recent 
critical treatment of the book.“ The composite character of 
Daniel has been held by various scholars since the days of 
Spinoza,” and has been recently advocated by Meinhold” and 
Strack.73 It is doubtful whether the criticism of Daniel has 
hitherto been sufficiently thoroughgoing. The writer believes 
he is able to point out evidence for its composite character 
which has been overlooked by others. His results will soon be 
published.” 

We may, with Theodor Zahn, decline to throw the apocalypse 
of John” into a sack with the other apocalypses, and neverthe- 
less feel that the indications for the composite character of the 
work are strengthened by arguments from analogy. We hold, 
then, that recent criticism has shown that nothing short of a 
documentary hypothesis will satisfy the conditions of the 
problem. 

4. Another point which may be regarded as settled is that 
the Apocalypse reached its final form about the end of the first 
century. Most recent critics make the reign of Domitian the 
last historical waymark which it reveals, and internal and exter- 
nal evidence unite in this testimony. The former finds expres- 
sion in 17: 11% and the latter in Irenzus,”” 

When we come to the details of any of the proposed literary 
solutions, we tread on less certain ground. It may not, how- 
ever, be out of place to state what in the writer’s judgment may 
be accepted here. 


' 


© Jahrbicher fur protest. Theol., 1891, p. 66-107. 

7° Les apocalypses jutves, 1892, pp. 25-8, 76-103, 192-204. 

1 Cf. Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, x. 

73 Die Compos. d. B. Daniel, 1884; Beitrage surErhl. d. B. Dan., 1888; and STRACK 
AND ZOCKLER’S Kursg. Komm., 1889. 

73 Einlettung in das A. T., second ed., pp. 69 ff. In the third edition he appears 
to have become non-committal ; cf pp. 141, 146. 

714 See Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XVII (1898), Pt. II. 

75RAUCH’S Offenbarung d. Johannis, p. 34. 

7 adrds bydobs gor: must on the interpretation of the passage alluded to below 
(p. 798) refer to Domitian. 

77V, 30, 3. 
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PROVISIONAL RESULTS. 


1. Here the writer would state his-:conviction that che analysts 
of Professor Briggs must be in the main accepted, for it makes its 
separations of the material in places which, on the whole, are 
more natural than those of previous analyses, and it shapes the 
material out of which the Apocalypse was formed into con- 
sistent and natural literary wholes, which impress the reader with 
their literary unity, whereas most previous analyses make upon 
one the impression that the material which they string together 
never could have stood originally in such connection as the 
critics place it. 

Vischer’s theory held to but one anterior apocalypse. By 
its removal of chaps. I-3; 7: 8-17, etc., it destroyed the sym- 
metry of the present work, which is molded by the sacred 
number seven, and left wholly unexplained many of the literary 
difficulties pointed out above. Spitta made the following com- 
binations: To his Urapokalypse he assigned 1:4—6:17; 8:1; 
7:9-17; 19:96, 10; 22:8-18,and 20, 21. To J.%: 7:1-8; 8:2— 
10:7; IL: 1§a, 19; 12: 1—I14:11; 16: 13-20; Ig: 11—21:1; 
and 21:5,6. To J.?: 10:18, 2a, 8-11; II: 1-13; 11: 156-18; 
14:14-20; 15:2-8; 16:1-12, 17a, 21; 17:1-6; 18: I-23; 
Ig:1-8; 21:9-27; 22:1-3, 15. This analysis escapes some 
of the defects of Vischer’s, but not all of them; for a) it fails 
to distinguish between the tone of the visions of the Seals and 
the Epistles; 4) chap. 12 can hardly have stood originally after 
11:19. The vision of the Trumpets leads one to expect that 
when the seventh trumpet sounds the end will come; and it 
seems much more probable that the continuation of 11: Ig is to 
be found, with Briggs, in 14: 6-7, 14-20, than that the beginning 
of another long struggle should be announced. c) This analysis 
leaves in confusion the dragon and the beasts, whereas the sec- 
tions referring to the two are easily separable from one another, 
and the terms are not interchangeable. d) It needlessly destroys 
the symmetry of the vision of the Bowls; and e) the reference 
of J.2 to the time of Pompey is not tenable. 

Vdlter’s analysis (1893) is as follows : There was an Urapoka- 
lypse written in 62 A. D., consisting of 1: 4-6 (except reference 
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to the seven churches and seven spirits), 92; 4: I-11; 5: I-10; 
6:1-17; 7: 1-8; 8:1-13; Q:1-21; 11: 14-19; 14: 1-3, 6-8, 
14-20; 19:5-10a; the earliest additions in 68 and 70 A.D. 
were I0:I-II1; 17:1-18, and 18:1—19:4; with the first 
reéditing in the time of Titus 12: 1-10 and 19: 11—21:8 were 
added; with the second reéditing, under Domitian, 12: 12-17; 
13; 14:9-12; I5—17:1a, 17:19, 20; 20:4a, 100; 21:9—-27; the 
third reéditing, under Trajan, consisted chiefly of editorial notes ; 
while the last reéditing, under Hadrian, supplied 1:9—3: 22 and 
many more editorial notes. 

The analysis of Vélter is open to objections similar to those 
urged against Spitta’s. a) It destroys a literary unity by sepa- 
rating two scenes in chap. 12 which relate to the dragon and 
belong together. 6) It needlessly destroys the literary unity 
of chaps. 15-17, the chief part of the vision of the Bowls. 
c) It fails to distinguish between the visions of Beasts and 
Bowls, leaving the material of the two in confusion and ignoring 
some of the clearest indications of date. @) It fails, like Spitta’s 
analysis, to distinguish clearly between the visions of the Dragon 
and Beasts (19:11—11:8). ¢) Such exact dating as Vélter 
gives is impossible ; 7) and that any of the Apocalypse comes 
from the reign of Hadrian is extremely improbable. The analy- 
sis of Briggs does not seem to be open to such objections as 
these. Many times I have tested its different parts in class- 
room work on the Apocalypse, and have always found that the 
primary recoil of feeling which was produced by what seemed at 
first an over-refinement of analysis has been dispelled by the 
reasonableness and the sufficiency of his work. 

This, however, applies mainly to the analysis itself, but not 
always to details. For example, Briggs seems to regard all the 
original apocalypses as Christian, but an examination of the text 
of three of them, the Beasts, Dragon, and Trumpets, as he has 
himself translated it and annotated it,” fails, if we agree with 
him as to the probable editorial notes and additions, to reveal 

18 Messiah of the Apostles, pp. 309-90. I refer to the text with its footnotes, which 


point out glosses, etc., not to the comments interspersed in larger type, with much of 
which I cannot agree. 
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anything in the original that a Jew might not have written. 
These are the apocalypses which contain by far the larger part 
of the Babylonian material, which must have come to Christianity 
through Judaism, and when the interpolations, the existence of 
which the critics have demonstrated, are removed, I must con- 
fess that I cannot rid myself of the impression that these apoca- 
lypses originated in Jewish and not in Christian circles. 

2. With reference to the dates of the different strata, one must in 
the main commend the assertions and the reserve of Professor Briggs. 
The historical situation of chap. 13 points with great clearness 
to the attempt of Caligula to compel the Jews to worship his 
image.7?7 That the apocalypse of the Beasts dates from that 
time is, therefore, a reasonable conclusion.& The next reason- 


79 Cf. MOMMSEN, Provinces of the Roman Empire, Il, p. 211; and SCHURER, 
History of the Jewish Peoplein the Time of Fesus Christ, Div. I, Vol. II, pp. 99-103. 


87 cannot agree with Briggs that the words Kal é dpcOuds abrod étaxdovwe é&jxovra 
& in 13:18 are a gloss. They seem, as Gunkel has shown, to belong to the original 
tradition as much as the nAvas rercepdxovra Svo, and came probably from the Babylonian 
source along with the “3% times.” It is probable that Gunkel is right in finding the 
origin of 666 in PMIMIpP BWM (2. ¢., the primeval abyss) = 666. See Schopfungund 
Chaos, p. 378. It is, however, doubtful whether the beast, which Gunkel rightly takes 
to refer to the Roman power in general, and a head of his, which he rightly claims 
must mean an emperor as distinguished from the empire, were always kept separate 
in men’s minds. Such clearness of thoughtis not manifested in modern exegesis, and 
why should we expect it in the ancient ? Nothing would be more natural than for 
someone living under Nero to hit upon an interpretation referring to that monarch, 
“Op JM3= 666. Then someone might naturally spell it NOp 3 (= 616), and 
thus the variant, éfaxdo.0 déka &€, to which Irenzeus (V, 30, 1) testifies, may have 
originated. It would be strange if modern interpreters were the first to see in the 
number references to historical characters which, as time went on, could easily be found 
in such acipher. So many such references have been found that it seems more likely 
that the number was a part of the traditional apocalyptic material which underwent 
new interpretations from time to time. Perhaps even VéOlter’s guess, Trajanus 
Hadrianus (OU TIN PMA" = 666, or OV MAIN PMO = 616, Problem der Apok., 
1893, p. 215), may have been one of the ancient interpretations. After the document 
was translated into Greek, then interpretations like Aaretvos = 666, mentioned by 
Irenzus (V, 30, 3), would be natural. If, as Volter and Briggs claim, and as I believe, 
chap. 13 was originally written in Hebrew, ZAHN (Zetischrift fur hirchl. Wissenschaft, 
1885, pp. 595 ff.) and Spitta (Offenbarung des Fohannes, pp. 392 ff.) are wrong in 
assuming 616 as the correct reading and Idios Kateap as the original interpretation. 
We are rather to suppose that the original author in the time of Caligula passed it on 
as he did the “ 42 months,” without applying it, and that historical applications of it 
were afterward made. In that case Spitta and Briggs are right in regarding 13: 182 
as a gloss. : 
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able indication of date is found in 17: 9-11 in the apocalypse of 
the Bowls. Harnack and Briggs are, no doubt, right in claiming 
that the phrase, of wréyte érecapv, brings us to Nero or Galba— 
Nero if we count the five kings from Julius, to Galba if we count 
from Augustus —for the original date of this writing, and in 
seeing in later parts of the clause references to later monarchs 
made by subsequent editors." Thus Briggs dates the apocalypse 
of the. Bowls under Galba. This gives us two fixed points. 
The sequence of apocalypses which Briggs supposes — Beasts, 
Dragon, Trumpets, Seals, and Bowls—has much to commend 
it. The apocalypse of the Bowls is certainly dependent upon 
the apocalypses of the Beasts and Trumpets, and probably the 
Seals, and is, therefore, later than they. The apocalypse of the 
Seals is more distinctly Christian in tone than that of the 
Trumpets, and hence is presumably later. The greatest question 
seems to be whether the apocalypse of the Dragon may not be 
older than that of the Beasts. The data for the determination 
of this are very slight, and in this point Briggs is perhaps right. 

We may suppose, then, these apocalypses were composed 
from 40-68 A. D. in Jewish and Judzo-Christian circles. Who 
were their authors and at what exact times three of them were 
written it is now vain to inquire. The data necessary for the 
determination of this point do not exist. 

With reference to the apocalypse of the Epistles, Briggs 
remarks: ‘‘It cannot be earlier than Nero. It may be as late as 
Domitian.’ ® While this statement is true, it should be observed 
that the developed doctrinal tone and the Asiatic setting of the 
Epistles lead one to regard this apocalypse as a product of the 
later rather than the earlier portion of the period which Briggs 
holds open for it. 


PROBLEMS. 


1. The beginning of the apocalypse of the Epistles attributes 
it to some John (1:9), who was well known to his readers. It 
8t Cf. HARNACK, Nachwort to Vischer, 2. ¢., pp. 135 ff., and Chronologie der alt 


christlichen Litteratur, 1, p. 245; also Briccs, Messiah of the Apostles, p. 427. 
830). ctt., p. 304. 
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seems clear that the earlier apocalypses cannot have been from 
John, some of them for their Jewish origin, others for the objec- 
tive way in which the apostles are spoken of. If we could trust 
the tradition which connects the apostle John with Ephesus and 
Patmos, we might suppose that he is the John who speaks here, 
and that it is his authorship of the apocalypse of the Epistles 
which led Justin Martyr® and Irenzus®™ to call him the author 
of the whole Apocalypse. There are, however, difficulties in the 
way of the acceptance of this tradition, some of which will be 
discussed a little farther on. One which we may mention now 
is the silence of Ignatius, who, early in the second century, 
traveled through that very country and wrote letters to five of 
the Asiatic churches, but makes no mention of John, though 
he mentions Paul in his letter to the Ephesians (chap. 12), 
and Peter and Paul in his letter to the Romans (chap. 4). Had 
John lived and ministered in Ephesus, could he have been thus 
silent? We must at present hold our judgment on this point in 
suspense. 

2. As to Professor Briggs’ idea of what comprised the suc- 
cessive editions of the Apocalypse, it must be said that his work 
here is not so convincing as it is in his analysis of the book into 
its component parts. He himself seems to recognize that the 
apocalypse of the Bowls is dependent on that of the Beasts.*s 
One might naturally suppose, therefore, that the latter work was 
incorporated with the Trumpets and Seals before the Bowls, 
which is “less original than any other of the apocalypses,” © was 
written. The question is, however, beset with difficulties. The 
real course of the compilation of the Apocalypse has not as yet 
been thoroughly made out. 

3. The question as to whether the apostle John is the final 
editor, or had anything to do with the Apocalypse, is a difficult 
one. Some of the difficulties have already been referred to. 
Justin Martyr, however, between 155 and 160, in his Dralogue, 
speaks of the author of the Apocalypse as avyjp tis, @ dvopna 
"lwdvyns, els trav arooreAwy TOU Xpiotov. Irenzus speaks of him 

83 Dialogue with Trypho, chap. 81. 85 BRIGGS, of. cit., p. 421. 

84TV, 20, II. 85 BRIGGS, of. ctt., p. 415. 
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twice as Johannes Domini discipulus;® but Bousset and Har- 
nack are convinced that this testimony of Irenzus is not reli- 
able. Irenzus refers to Papias as a pupil of John the disciple of 
the Lord,® whereas Eusebius, quoting the exact words of 
Papias, seeks to show that Irenzus is mistaken in supposing 
that Papias was a disciple of the apostle John, and claims that, 
according to Papias’ own words, John the presbyter, of whom 
he was a pupil, is distinguished from the apostles. Harnack 
argues® that, if Irenzus made a mistake about Papias, he 
probably made a mistake about Polycarp, and that his testi- 
mony as to the presence of the apostle John in Asia is 
accordingly worthless. Justin was not, of course, able to 
give first-hand testimony. Papias, the only eyewitness, testi- 
fies to John the presbyter alone, while Irenzus, caught in one 
mistake, is not elsewhere to be trusted in the matter; hence 
Bousset and Harnack conclude that John the presbyter was the 
author or editor of the Apocalypse. 

Haussleiter,%* on the other hand, argues that John the pres- 
byter is a figment of the imagination. He claims that Papias, 
in the passage quoted by Eusebius, does not distinguish ‘Apu- 
otlwv Kal o mpecBurepos “Iwdvyns from the apostles mentioned 
in the previous clause, and designated as wpeoSutépos. He fur- 
ther claims that in the list of the apostles in the quotation from 
Papias the words 4 rf *Iwavvns are an awkward gloss inserted by 
someone who, forgetting that James the son of Zebedee was mar- 
tyred long before, mistook this James for him, and thought that 
his brother John should be mentioned too, just as in the gospels 
Andrew and Peter are followed by James and John.” Hauss- 

8 IV, 20, 11, and V, 26, 1. 

BV, 33,334 V, 33, 4. 

9 H, E., Il, 39, 4. 

© Op. ctt., pp. 323-40 and 655 ff. Cf. also Bousskt, of. cit., pp. 33-51, who, by 
an independent argument, reaches the same conclusion. 

* Theologisches Literaturblatt, September 25, 1896. 

% The Eusebian passage in question (H. Z., III, 39, 4) reads: El dé wou xal rapy- 
KohovOnxws ris Trois xpecBurdpos €or, rods rv wpecBurépwv dvéxpiwov déyous’ Tt 
Avdpéas } rl Wérpos elrev rl Stkurros 4 rl Ownis H "IdewBos ® rl "Iwdvyns # Mar- 
Gatos res Erepos r&v rob Kuplouv padyraGy, 6 re’Apiorlwy cal 6 xperBirepos ’lwdvyns, of 
Tol xuplou paGyral, Aéyouciy. 
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leiter further claims that the passage contained originally three 
pairs of apostles in the first clause, Andrew and Peter, Philip 
and Thomas, James and Matthew, and that this awkward gloss 
upsets its symmetry. He thus finds but one John in the passage, 
and that one an apostle, and relegates John the presbyter to the 
limbo of a blunderer’s imagination. . 

It must be confessed that both these methods seem some- 
what violent. The internal indications of the Apocalypse are, 
however, not such as to convince one of apostolic authorship or 
editorship apart from external evidence; but until the external 
evidence is more thoroughly sifted or some new fragment is 
added to it, we must regard the question as an open one. 

Whoever the editor may have been, he was a man of no 
ordinary power. He has molded his material together on a 
definite plan, skilfully weaving part with part so as to make a 
picture as consistent as one could from such diverse materials, 
which had already been cast into such striking literary form, and 
has by his touches here and there imparted to the whole work 
a semblance of unity of style such as has made many believe it 
to be a homogeneous work. 

The work has been and still is the source of consolation to 
millions, and when criticism and historical exegesis have so done 
their work that premillennarians and their ilk can no longer build 
in it their theologic nests ‘‘like rooks in an old tower,’ the 
sonorous sentences of the Apocalypse and its majestic visions 
will minister inspiration and consolation still more powerfully, 
because more sanely, than they have done in the past. 


KAFTAN’S DOGMATIK.* 


‘ By GEORGE B. FOSTER, 
The University of Chicago. 


JuLIus WILHELM MarTIN KaFTANn’® sits in Dorner’s seat in the 
University of Berlin. Immediately upon the conclusion of his course 
of studies he became docent in systematic theology in Leipzig, but was 
called a few weeks later to the same chair in the University of Basel, 
which he occupied from 1873 to 1883, when he became the successor of 
Dr. Dorner. Kaftan credits his first lasting incentive to independent 
thinking to the Aristotelian Trendelenburg in Berlin. At the same 
time the inherited evangelical faith had grown, through new experi- 
ences, to be an inalienable personal possession. Owing to these two 
circumstances his thoughts came to be continuously directed toward 
an empirical proof of the truth of faith, similar to what Frank subse- 
quently set forth in his System of Christian Certainty In this state of 
mind Kaftan wrote his first work, Religious Experience as a Principle of 
Cognition, an Investigation Based on Kant and Schletermacher It was 
while he was animated with these ideas that he entered upon his duties 
as a university teacher. His supposition was that the Scriptures and 
the teachings of the church were in agreement, and that the truth thus 
formulated might be developed out of the religious experience. But 
in that case, this experience, and not the formal authority of the Bible, 
would be the real principle of theology. Thus the contradiction to 
scientific spirit and method everywhere involved in the dictation of 
conclusions in the region of knowledge by a formal authority would 
be obviated. But during his professorship in Basel his theological 
standpoint underwent a gradual change. This was the result of four 

* Dogmattk. Von D. JuLtius KAFTAN, Professor der Theologie in Berlin. Erste 
und zweite Ausgabe. (“Grundriss der theologischen Wissenschaften.”) Freiburg i. 
B. und Leipzig: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr, 1897. Pp. vii-+-644. M. 10. 

* Born at Loit, near Apenrade, in Schleswig-Holstein, September 30, 1848; stu- 
dent in the Gymnasium at Flensburg, 1859-66; at the universities of Erlangen, 
Berlin, and Kiel, 1866-71; Ph.D., Leipzig, 1872; Lic. Theol., id¢¢d., 1873; D.D. 
(Zon.), Basel, 1883. 

3See analogies in PRESIDENT E. G. RoBINSON’s Zheology, the chapter entitled 
“Empirical Theology.” 


4 Die religtise Erfahrung als Erkenntnissprincip, etc. 
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factors: a) The new historical study of Scripture and of dogma con- 
fronted him, and he became intimately acquainted with it. In his 
Opinion it was a fact no longer to be doubted or ignored that hence- 
forth dogmatics must conform to historico-critical science as the only 
method corresponding to truth. His consequent attitude toward the 
orthodox dogmatics is self-evident. 4) He learned from Ritschl that 
Christian truth, being a quantity gzven for faith, was not on the same 
level with the empirical knowledge of the world, but was based on 
essentially different grounds; whereupon the principle of Christian 
experience, according to which he had hitherto worked, was overthrown. 
Thus, dogmatics does not have to seek new truth, like the natural 
sciences, but exhibits a truth that is already given. One must make 
this point clear to himself at the outset, if he would understand Kaftan. 
For it follows, ¢. g., that the use of reason in dogmatics is simply a 
usus formals, as the elder dogmaticians would say. That is, reason 
supplies nothing out of itself, but prosecutes as its sole aim the descrip- 
tion of that knowledge given to faith. And from this last it follows 
again that the theologian must, of necessity, share this faith, else he 
would stand before his task helpless. But while these considerations 
must be presented in connection with Kaftan’s personal development, 
their significance can be better understood in another place. ¢) In 
consequence of his abandonment of the principle of Christian experi- 
ence,® and in view of his purpose to introduce no content of reason 
into the basis of his theses, and yet in spite of his rejection of the 
orthodox principle of authority as incompatible with biblical science, 
the idea now struck Kaftan that it was impossible, for all that, to cast 
aside the principle of authority in the Christian religion, that neither 
theology nor church could do without it. Let it be borne in mind 
that neither the Bible of orthodoxy, nor the speculation of liberalism, 
nor the Christian consciousness of the “middlers,” stands the test as a 
basis for theologizing to Kaftan’s mind—so only can one appreciate 
his predicament. @) A deepening of his philosophical studies led him 
into quite different paths from those of Aristotelianism, along which 
he had been led by Trendelenburg ; a rea//y empirical mode of think- 
ing, it now seemed to him, led to quite different conclusions from 
those formerly held by him, and, on this account again, demanded a 
foundation for theology quite different from the appeal to experience. 
Agnostic in philosophy, he yet finds a way around agnosticism as 
$See Dogmatth, p. 89. 
6 The “ Christian consciousness” is our technical phrase in America. 
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regards theology ; empirical and positivistic, he yet attacks with spirit 
empirical theology. Thus, during his Basel professorship, especially 
in the years 1875-8, he was searching and trying to feel his way. 
It should be added just here that he could not find satisfaction in 
Ritschl’s Moralism, for in it the really and essentially religious, it 
seemed to him—and with full right—got the worst of it, and God 
was nothing but a power warranting morality, but not the object of 
religion.’ 

In view of the foregoing, it is clear that Kaftan must face two 
problems: @) how to unite what he had learned from Ritschl, which 
diverted him from empirical theology, with his own different concep- 
tion of religion, which yet made God an object of experience; 4) 
how to formulate the principle of authority so as to make it harmonize 
with the results of historical research and what he considered sound 
philosophy. The conclusion at which he arrived, and with which he 
confidently expects to abide,’ he first published in a work entitled 
Die Predigt des Evangeliums im modernen Geistesleben® (1879), which 
contains in outline what he has since treated in detail in his larger 
works, Das Wesen der christlichen Religion (1881 and 1888), and Dre 
Wakrhett der christlichen Religion (1889).” On these, in turn, rests 
his Dogmatik,™ published last fall. It is on this account that acquaint- 
ance with the practical and theoretical ideas developed in the former 
works is indispensable to the appreciation of their systematization in 

7 Wherefore the following characterization of Kaftan’s position by Pfleiderer in 
his Grundriss der christlichen Glaubens- und Sittenlehre, p. 11, must be a product of 
Pfleiderer's own phantasy: “The idea of God isa helping idea (Ailfsvorstellung) 
serving man’s self-preservation in the world, its right resting on its practical utility, 
but swbstantiality and causality are not to be predicated of it.” It will be seen to be 
an error to hold that Kaftan regards Christianity as a kind of primitive Kantianism 


overlaid by alien accretions, and that his conception of the moral life is characterized 
by austere rigorism and hard individualism. 

®In a private letter to the writer he says: “In the summer of 1878 I came on 
firm ground again, and the foundation of theology which was then taking shape in 
my head has since that time stood the test so far as I am concerned —and for my 
own person the matter will rest where it now stands.” 

9J. ¢, “The Preaching of the Gospel in the Modern Intellectual Life.” 


Translated into English and published by T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1894; 
two volumes. 

™ In addition to articles of great value which Kaftan has contributed from time 
to time to the Zettschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, he has published a number of 
minor works, such as: Die religionsphtlosophische Anschauung Kant's,; Die christl. 
Lehre vom Gebet ; Brauchen wir ein neues Dogma ? (answered in the affirmative), etc. 
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the latter. Hence a brief outline of his general point of view is here 
attempted. 

On the practical side, Kaftan was stirred by the increasing exten- 
sive and intensive estrangement of the truly cultured classes from the 
church and its preaching —the crisis of the present. To be sure, it 
may be said that this is no new evil; that, as the peasant complains 
about the weather and the merchant about the hard times, so the 
theologian repeats the stereotyped complaint about the decay of good 
customs and the contempt of public worship. Since the evil com- 
plained of is common to all times, its root is in the natural will and 
heart of man, decoyed by worldly good. This is true; and, being 
true, no change in the mode of preaching can help matters; help 
can come only from a world-subduing faith and a self-denying love, 
that is, powers which are incommensurable with theoretical explana- 
tion. 

But it is open to the defenders of the church to rest content 
with this explanation only under one condition, viz., that the opposi- 
tion to Christianity be entirely of a religio-ethical nature. Only in 
this case is the situation simple and clear, the foe known, the means 
to be applied beyond doubt. Then it is the historical conflict of 
practical forces, which is as old as Christianity itself, and concerning 
which no Christian can be surprised, since it is the same conflict 
which he has to wage in his own breast writ large. But it is not 
possible to ignore the fact that this condition does not hit the mark 
today. Whatever may be the truth in individual cases, the situation 
at large is different. Indeed, at bottom there is a tacit understanding 
asto this. Even the complacent defender of a rigid orthodox tend- 
ency does not goad the conscience of the ecclesiastically disposed 
layman who turns away from all complicated dogmatic and concerns 
himself with the simple, practical, fundamental truths of Christianity. 
For a long time now dogmatic controversies, even concerning the most 
important questions, are wont to be considered as a private affair of 
the theologian, notwithstanding the fact that every controversy con- 
cerning a dogma has to do with a teaching which ought to be valid 
for everyone. Dogmatics seems to have become a secret art of the 
initiated, a matter of taste, so that associate work, save with reference 
to the historical, is excluded. Those who prosecute other theological 
disciplines frequently consider dogmatics as a tender and delicate 
thing with which it were better not to meddle, and by no means 
intend this as a compliment. Even where the laity has developed an 
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interest in a definite dogmatic proposition, it is a question whether 
piety is hindered or helped thereby.™ 

All this and more besides speaks for the fact that, between the 
Christian religion and the theology which dominates the public life 
of the church, a breach has taken place, and that this is, as a matter 
of fact, conceded even by those who delude themselves and cry peace 
when there is no peace. No one thinks today of any unity in soli- 
darity between religion and orthodox theology. But then it follows 
that the antagonism to Christianity does not lie merely in the ethico- 
religious region— where alone it ought to lie—and the antithesis is 
no pure one. Therefore, to put an end to this state, to bring the 
opposition between the confessors and the opponents of Christianity 
entirely into the religio-ethical domain, so to formulate Christian 
truth that the only rejection thereof must be due solely to moral 
antipathy to the message, this is the splendid task of a “‘ churchly ” the- 
ology today; for a churchly theology is not one which, above all else, 
conserves the theological formule of the past, but one which, as 
its supreme end, if it is to merit this title of honor, serves the church 
in that place in history in which we find ourselves. What is that 
place, and how have we got there? How has this incongruity, 
which is felt to be the crisis of the present, arisen ? 

To determine this, a point must be fixed which can pass as the 
point of departure for that historical development which here inter- 
ests us. For this only the orthodox period can serve—the perfect 
union of religion and theology, on the one hand, the dominion of 
princes and rulers over the church and of the church over princes 
and rulers, on the other; this represents a definite historical state 
of the Protestant church, and, further, of intellectual and public 
life in general. No later time shows just this character, but all 
later time must be understood with regard to this state and its 
medieval motive, since the attitude of opposition or defense is an 
important factor in present intellectual life. We are still in shat 
development which began with the criticism of that state. The oppo- 
sition to that state of things was twofold: pietism and Aufkldrung. 
a) The pietistic movement lay within the religio-ethical region itself, 
in which it sought to effect a change in the judgment of value; ¢. ¢., 
moral earnestness and religious disposition should be valid as stand- 
ards of piety, rather than, as hitherto, agreement with the ecclesi- 
astically sanctioned theological formula of orthodoxy. But pietism, 

12 ‘This above is a reproduction of the first part of the first book mentioned. 
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relatively justifiable in its original tendency, fell into byways and 
deteriorated. 4) But it was different with the Aufklérung. In it 
the opposition proceeded on ground of universal reason, and, under 
the title of rationalism, became a power in public life, in the church 
also. The opposition was against now this, now that traditional 
proposition, mostly a definite form of Christianity, at length against 
the latter itself. But it is equally true that the grounds change on 
which it rested. The speculative propositions of dogma which the 
rationalists had drawn up as expression of pure and simple Chris- 
tianity were later supported by the philosophers. Conversely, the 
latter rejected, in part, what the former had honored as the rational 
kernel of Christianity. Thus, this opposition, in the name of one 
and the same reason, was by no means unitary and consistent. The 
only thing held in common was dissatisfaction with the traditional, 
opposition to all authority, to every truth which could not legitimize 
itself before the forum of reason. 

But it is a historic fact that the forum of reason, before which the 
case is to be tried, itself undergoes changes. Indeed, are we not 
told that there are no “eternal truths of reason’’? But what then? 
Shall we roundly condemn all contradiction to traditional proposi- 
tions and demand simple subjection to authority, since there is noth- 
ing certain in the human reason? So the Catholic concludes, but 
not the Protestant. 

Now, from the striking fact that through a whole century opposi- 
tion to the old church dogma has appealed stubbornly to the reason 
and to rational grounds, in spite of frequent changes in these, Kaftan 
infers that there underlie this opposition zxferests of will, which remain 
the same through all the changes. Progressive emancipation from the 
medizeval world of thought through reformation and modern science 
had for its positive side, 2) valuation of the intellectual dominion of 
man over things, #. ¢., cudfure in the widest sense of the word, and 3) 
the independent worth and elemental right of the single personal- 
ity—these, freedom and progress, are the two specifically modern 
ideas. 

In and of themselves these ideas are not in opposition to Christi- 
anity, and at first developed no opposition. Whence, then, the crisis 
of the present ? The situation is that the pronounced forms of our 
Christianity are governed by the ideas of the orthodox period, while 
the modern ideas, escaped from the discipline of the Christian spirit, 
go their own way. 
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What, then, is orthodoxy ? And what is the modern Weltanschau- 
ung ?* 

According to Kaftan, a definite religion, as a whole, finds its 
most accurate expression in the idea of the highest good by which 
it is dominated. So, similarly, of definite periods of a given religion. 
Now, according to the Christian faith, the kingdom of God is the 
highest good, a kingdom which is not of this world. But in the ortho- 
dox theology the idea prevails that the knowledge of God (Gotteser- 
kenntniss)—now rationalistically, now mystically apprehended —1s 
the highest good. To this idea the worth which is attributed to the 
acknowledgment of definite theological formule historically attaches 
itself. In the Middle Ages it was, of course, the authority of the church 
which guaranteed the correct theological formule. There, blessedness 
consisted in nothing other than the perfect knowledge of God. 
Mutatits mutandis the same is true for official Christianity still; the 
medizval church laying stress on “works,” the Protestant on Recht- 
&laibigkeit, the end in each case being participation in eternal blessed- 
ness, z. ¢., perfected knowledge of God, the guarantee being now made 
by the infallibility of the Bible, rather than of the church, a point to be 
treated later. 

The two modern ideas — culture or progress, and the worth of man or 
freedom — estranged from Christianity, have yielded a Weltanschauung 
a) in which the present world is all in all (Diessettigkeit) and 4) of con- 
tradiction to all authority — caricatures of culture and of the worth of 
man, which of themselves are not hostile to Christianity. But this isa 
view of the world in practical opposition to Christianity. Here there 
can be no compromise; it is either—or. The supramundane king- 
dom of God is the highest good of all men preached to us in the 
gospel. Whoever detaches himself from faith therein and struggles 
therefor gives up Christianity, because he cannot do this without put- 
ting in the place of the highest good something else—the relative 
good of this world. The perfect revelation of God in history, espe- 
cially in Jesus Christ—of which more later—is the fundament of the 
Christian religion. Whoever denies its supreme authority gives up 
Christianity, because he cannot do this without subjecting himself to 
another authority, z. ¢., autonomy instead of theonomy. One cannot 
help being impressed with the earnestness and pathos with which 
Kaftan speaks here. Christian faith and the modern view of the world 
are incompatible, he says. The former, z.¢., the given spiritual magni- 

™3General theory of the world and of life. 
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tude lying before us in history, is supramundane through and throygh, 
grounded in revelation; sees in a supersensible world goal and pur- 
pose of the world-development ; is itself life out of the supramundane 
as source; so that, if the supramundane be eliminated from the Chris- 
tian faith, its worth, its power, its existence ceases. The latter, the 
modern Weltanschauung, is, however, inframundane through and 
through; knows only the here. To acknowledge that something 
exists which is not a part of this world is to let this Weltanschauung 
suffer dissolution. In its monism inhere ‘fs worth, és power, tts 
existence ; and it is of little odds whether this monism be called 
materialistic, logical, idealistic, or pantheistic, or what not. 

In order not to lose the connection of thought, let it be repeated 
that we are still in that period which began with criticism on the state 
of the orthodox period ; that the pronounced forms of Christianity in 
the present are determined through the principles of orthodoxy and 
pietism. Over against this stands an intellectual development which 
is controlled by those two modern ideas which began to work at that 
time. In and of themselves these ideas are in no contradiction with 
Christianity ; but they are in contradiction with the orthodoxy of the 
former period. For orthodoxy has suffered dissolution at their hands 
in such a manner that all effort at its restoration is futile. And now 
the historical development of our century has so shaped itself that, on 
the one hand, the Christian religion has not yet disengaged itself from 
orthodoxy which lost its grip upon modern life, and that, on the other 
hand, the two modern ideas, released from the necessary discipline of 
the Christian spirit, have well-nigh developed to open apostasy from 
Christianity. And the opposition to Christianity proceeding from 
this situation is the more keenly felt because it is not a pure one, #. ¢., 
an opposition of a religio-ethical nature. It is the task of theology to 
make it such. 

But to return to the theological conceptions of orthodoxy again. 
A leading error in the orthodox dogmatics was its treatment of dogma, 
not as an expression, but as an object of piety. This was due to the 
circumstance that in the church the main thing was “pure doctrine,” 
and that the individual had to preserve his piety through the acknow!l- 
edging of this pure doctrine. To appreciate the significance of this 
fact, its presupposition must be borne in mind, viz., that the knowl- 
edge of God was viewed as the highest good, from which it followed 
that one’s salvation depended on his being brought to “right belief” 
by the church. This movement of thought extends from the begin- 
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ning of theology in the second century to the present. It arose under 
the necessity of the Christian religion and church fitting themselves 
into the intellectual life of antique culture—in a word, was due to the 
amalgamation of Greek philosophy and the religion of Christianity, on 
account of which the latter suffered distortion and depotentiation. 
This combination expresses the theological fundamental principle of 
the orthodox dogmatics and of the tradition on which it reposes. The 
extravagant emphasis on the intellectual moment in the Christian 
religion can be understood only on the condition that it is remembered 
that the knowledge of God came to be treated as the highest good. 
On account of the influence of Neo-Platonism, the ancient church appre- 
hended this knowledge preponderatingly mystically ; in the Middle 
Ages the rational apprehension came to validity along with the 
increasing influence of Aristotle; but the two moments ever played 
over into each other—one of the most important phenomena in 
orthodox dogmatics. The abrupt breaking off of ratiocination in 
favor of results to be made mystically acceptable is still a characteristic 
of prevalent theological endeavor. But the rationalistic character of 
orthodox dogmatics is manifest from this, that precisely the original 
mystical elements of dogma are placed under the protection of the 
rigidly rationalistic principle of authority. The propositions of ortho- 
doxy are not derived and justified from the essence of the Christian 
religion, but are a product of purely theoretical intellectual activity. 
The authority of the Sacred Scriptures as source of revealed theolog- 
ical truth once granted, they can be proved rationally. One appro- 
priates them, therefore, through intellectual assent, the will coming 
into consideration only so far as there is an unintelligible element in 
dogma, against the assent to which the intellect rebels, and must be 
coerced by the will. Such a grievous misunderstanding of the Chris- 
tian religion was possible only because of the initial false conception 
—a heritage from the Greeks—that the knowledge of God is the 
highest good. Other evils followed, such as that sin is above all else 
a darkening of the intellect and the redemption through Christ a cor- 
responding reparation of this injury—a proposition originating with 
the Alexandrians. 

The above conception has ever been the constant in orthodoxy. 
Its goal is to gain, and to support with theoretical proofs, theological 
scientific propositions concerning God and his relation to the world. 
No change is effected here through the circumstance that today a 
manifold skepticism has arisen toward rational religion and natural 
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knowledge of God, or that a theological tendency reduces revelation to 
a moment in the intellectual process of religion. Through all wrap- 
pings and circumlocutions the tendency crops up, viz., to gain and 
guarantee a theoretical knowledge of God and of his relation to the 
world. Under all this lie the orthodox conceptions— be these main- 
tained and vindicated in their ancient purity, or mollified by theoso- 
phy, or, finally, resolved by rationalistic criticism of the understanding, 
only to- be reconstructed in an entirely changed sense — new wine in 
old bottles — by the aid of the Hegelian philosophy. 

As indicated above, the important question of the relation between 
piety and doctrine for orthodox dogmatics is defined by Kaftan in 
the statement that doctrine is the object of piety. He says: ‘‘ Mani- 
festly we have to do in piety not merely with inner states of our own 
ego, but with a reality assumed to be geven us from without. This is 
what I mean when I speak of an object of piety. But our relation to 
this object is never like that to sensible facts, which necessitate the 
assumption of their existence on the part of everyone and of all 
alike. Our concern is as to our relation to the invisible God and our 
position in the world as conditioned thereby, ¢. ¢., as to the relation to 
an object which does not necessitate the assumption of its existence.” 
The question, then, is in respect to what this acknowledgment or faith 
is related, to God and his relation to the world, to man and his his- 
tory, or to a specific doctrine about these things. If this latter be the 
case, then doctrine or dogma is made the real object of piety. To 
Kaftan this distinction is of great theoretical and practical moment. 
If, on the one hand, doctrine be the object of piety, then a) intellec- 
tual assent to a definite teaching is valid as the foremost characteristic 
of a devout man; 4) assent to doctrine, in which faith is expressed — 
assent implicit in the confessing of faith——has worth only in the 
degree that it is inwardly true, and is inwardly true only in the degree 
that the piety thus expressed actually exists in, sustains, and animates 
the entire man; ¢) the valuation of the faith of a Christian must ever be 
according to the way in which he relates himself to these doctrines. 
Thus, ¢. g., the dogmas of the preéxistence and incarnation of our 
Lord, and of the relation of the divine and human natures in him, are 
exalted above those propositions in which we express the worth of his 
manifest life for us and his central position in history. Or, again, the 
doctrine of the inspiration of the Scriptures and its acknowledgment 
is valued higher than the faith which is a confession of obligation to 
live according to it as the word of God. But what is this, and such 
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as this, but to affirm that those propositions are the most important 
which lie farthest from piety, and to which no one can have a relation 
other than that of acceptance or rejection by the intellect? The situa- 
tion is aggravated when these doctrines are ecclesiastically enforced at 
the requirement of a sacrifice of the private judgment of the intellect. 
But if, on the other hand, doctrine is an expression of piety, then the 
doctrine as a whole, normative in the Christian congregation, contains 
the expression of the ideals of piety normative for the Christian. 
Assent to it can be expected of every Christian as confession of faith, 
and a confession of faith should be a confession of faith; thus the 
assent is not to a doctrinal law to be obeyed, but to an ideal to be 
striven after. Thus, too, justice is done to the ethical character of 
the Christian religion, as is not the case in orthodox dogmatics. For 
in the latter dogmas have not been won and elaborated as expressions 
of the religio-moral truth of Christianity, but as a Christian-philosophic 
system of theoretical Welterklarung, owing to the underlying concep- 
tion of the highest good, as above mentioned. 

But the orthodox idea of the highest good, viz., that it is the knowl- 
edge of God, no matter whether this knowledge be rather theoretically 
or rather mystically apprehended, is, according to Kaftan, false. It is 
just on this account that the orthodox conceptual system, measured 
by the Christian religion, is false to the extent that it is dominated by 
this idea. And a piety regulated by this conception dare not be made 
the prevalent ideal in the Christian church. Rather, the divine reve- 
lation in Jesus Christ leads to recognizing and accepting the highest 
good as the eternal kingdom of God. Therefore, doctrine regulated 
by ¢Azs conception participates, in all points, in the practical, religio- 
ethical nature of the Christian idea of the highest good. Of course, 
the judgments of which the doctrine consists are theoretical judg- 
ments. For even value-judgments, in connection with religion, 
acquire this character on account of their dependence on the theoreti- 
cal fundamental judgment of all religion, viz., that God exists. Now, 
these judgments do not arise from insight into the thing in itself, 
since there is no such insight for us, but, as conviction of their truth 
enroots in the practical feelings, a quite definite religio-ethical disposi- 
tion expresses itself in them, and confession of this faith signifies the 
acceptance of the obligation to increase this disposition to the extent 
of one’s power. But this is to say that doctrine in no section (Stick) 


% This conception of doctrine as an ideal for religious faith, rather than a rule 
binding the intellect, conditions Kaftan's entire theological theory. 
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is to serve as object, but only as expression of piety, and, therefore, 
to be employed as means for the nurture of the same. 

To this consideration of the relation of doctrine to piety must be 
added that of doctrine to the Bible, or the question of the principle of 
authority. May a corrective be found here to the false model of piety 
exhibited in the prevalent theology ? So-called scriptural preaching is 
inadequate to this end. For history proves irrefutably that everyone, 
in his apprehension and application of the Sacred Scriptures, is 
dependent upon general notions, which he brings with him. The 
same may be proved from the fact that the Bible is a collection of 
heterogeneous documents of very various worth. Therefore, one can- 
not employ them as source for the same moral and religious instruction 
without bringing with him definite conceptions of what ought to be in 
this regard. But these definite conceptions are identical with the 
prevalent theology of a time. Thus, appeal to the Scripture is no 
sufficient protection against the errors which prevail in the theology of 
atime, but an improvement of the theology is the condition of the 
correct use of the Scripture. And, although, in the last instance yet 
again, the Scripture as document of the divine revelation is regulative 
for this improvement, still a somewhat complicated scientific apparatus 
is indispensable in order to make it fruitful for this purpose. 

On Protestant soil the Scripture is valid as ultimate norm and 
authority. In orthodoxy this validity reposes on inspiration rigidly 
defined. But the orthodox doctrine of inspiration is in contradiction 
with the historical reality, and with the historically knowable origin of 
the Sacred Scriptures. Various efforts to transform and improve the 
doctrine have, of course, failed, because the orthodox conception is all 
of a piece, and one must either accept or reject it. The nerve of the 
doctrine is to serve as proof of the divine authority of the Scriptures 
independent of all human judgment. Only in its old form does it 
suffice for this—hence the abortiveness of all modern correctives, 
whose common characteristic is that the divine authority of the Scrip- 
ture is, in every point, in fact, made to depend on human judgment. 
The substance of orthodoxy is as follows: the knowledge of God is 
the highest good; this knowledge is mediated through the pious 
acknowledgment of definite theological formule; the necessity, then, 
of an infallible knowledge of the correct theological formule follows, 
and must be cared for in a manner that would exclude any error and 
any improvement ; hence, these formule must be given in a source 
clad with divine authority, and, since this source is the Scriptures, they 
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are a body of infallible knowledge miraculously communicated, as set 
forth in the orthodox theory of inspiration. Now, aside from the 
falseness of this position, a falseness demonstrable by biblical science, 
it is important to point out that the unconditional validity of ortho- 
doxy rests on two illusions: @) that a unified and finished sheological 
system may be gained directly from the Scriptures; 4) that the biblical 
system is directly and ‘exactly that of the orthodox dogmatics. Besides, 
what would be the good of an infallible book which has been neither 
infallibly preserved nor infallibly interpreted, and cannot be ? But it is 
because orthodoxy is demonstrably untenable, and consequent anarchy 
has come upon us, that a change must be made in the interest of theol- 
ogy and church alike. And it is clear what must be aimed at in this 
change. The question can only be as to how the authority of the 
Sacred Scriptures can really come to validity. But the pre-condition 
of any solution of this question is the abandonment of the principle 
of authority in its old shape, as if we had in the Scriptures a collection 
of oracles or a source of supernatural knowledge. Why this abandon- 
ment is not made on all sides is clear: one desires to escape the con- 
clusions which modern liberal theology seeks to draw from such an 
event. For it explains revelation as a moment in the religious process, 
and religion itself, even the Christian religion, as an inner spiritual 
experience which, in and of itself, is indifferent to the changes in the 
idea of God and of the Weltanschauung. Now, instead of producing 
the proof that religion, and especially the Christian religion, has never 
been what liberalism makes out of it—instead of this, recourse is had 
to the scarcely abandoned and confessedly erroneous schemata of 
orthodoxy, which in these days desperately pass from one standpoint 
to another, though they be mutually exclusive. Nothing remains, 
therefore, but to show that this is complete arbitrariness and, in the 
name of the principle of authority, to protest against this state of things. 
But, if one is in earnest as to this principle, the half-abandonment of 
the old apprehension of the principle must be made entire. Then 
only is its reconstruction to be thought of. Moreover, such recon- 
struction is attainable only in connection with the before-mentioned 
conception of the relation between doctrine and piety. But how does 
Kaftan reconstruct the principle of authority ? 

That religion belongs to the realm of inner freedom, and not, like 
science, to that of the compulsion of facts, and that it is not purely 
theoretical, but pre€minently a practical affair of our spirits—these 
are propositions that may count on universal assent. But what can be 
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made of these propositions? Do they yield a clear and definite judg- 
ment as to what religion is, and what it is not? All our judgments 
separate definitely into two classes — those which force themselves upon 
us through the interaction of our organism with the world, and those 
which express the attitude which we, as living beings, voluntarily or 
involuntarily assume toward the world; the former are judgments of 
facts, the latter of worths ; the former of necessity, the latter of free- 
dom ; the former aid to knowledge, the latter to conduct. Now, do 
religious judgments originate, like theoretical judgments, through the 
apprehension and elaboration of facts given ad extra, or are they, in 
their content, determined through valuation (Werthschadteung)? There 
can be no doubt as to the answer. It is the peculiar nature of all 
articles of faith that they are theoretical judgments under which lie the 
reason’s valuations, or determinations of worth (Werthbestimmungen). 
By this are they separated from logical, as well as from esthetic and 
moral judgments. It follows from this that a religion like the Chris- 
tian is experienced in practical feelings, but equally as well includes a 
view of the world and a moral order’ of life, without being a phe- 
nomenon compounded of knowledge, action, and feeling. And, in fact, 
to mention a single example, he alone confesses with inner truth the 
Christian view of the world who permits anything that occurs to be 
valid in feeling as relative good, because as means to the highest 
good of the kingdom of God. But no one can do this who does not 
believe, unconditionally, in God’s providence, and take care to direct 
all his volition and conduct to the goal of the kingdom of God. 

This, too, leads to the same requirement of a complete transforma- 
tion of dogmatics. Dogmatics, from being a science of God and of 
his relations to the world—of which there is no knowledge (Wissen), 
and, therefore, no science—must become a science of the Christian 
faith. It treats of dogma; not of the Christian consciousness of the 
church of a given time, but of the teaching which ought to be valid in 
the Christian church. In the careful ascertainment and accurate estab- 
lishment of this teaching, dogmatics exhausts its task. Only so does 
it serve the church and, serving the church, accomplish its mission. 
Thus, our question is not an affair of the schools, but a question of 
pre€minent practical importance. 

But the principle here exhibited can be carried through only under 
one presupposition, viz., that it is impossible to attain, in the way of 
theoretical investigation, unto a general view of the world and moral 
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order of life.° The Christian faith includes the conviction that we 
have ¢he ¢ruth’in the gospel, to which we are concerned to subject our 
whole nian in the obedience of faith. Herewith is given summarily 
the negation of every deviating view of the world, ¢. ¢., the affirmation 
that a knowledge which, in the nature of the case, compels the assent 
of the intellect, carries mecesse/ation with itself, is unattainable in this 
region. Nothing is more certain than that there is not metaphysic in 
this sense. One can know a Weltanschauung only as a historical fact, 
that it governs a people and rules its life. One cannot know it in the 
sense that one is forced to it through facts that mecesst#ate it, and can 
force others to it. But Weltanschauung is inseparable from the moral 
order of life (Lebensordnung). Like religion it, too, is a thing of 
inner freedom. Every Weltanschauung is finally, like religion, deter- 
mined by an idea of the highest good. History shines with proof of 
this. Otherwise, unity concerning the principles of Weltanschauung 
would have been reached long ago, as certainly as that such unification 
prevails in other regions of knowledge. To forego knowledge in the 
last and highest questions for which men have interest is not to be 
demanded of dogmatics alone, but equally as well of philosophy. 
Our knowledge does not pass beyond the facts attained by us, which 
we order or analyze; and science does not reach farther than knowl- 
edge. The expectation of salvation by knowledge is the bane of our 
time—has led to monism, materialistic or pantheistic (idealistic). 
Yet there are signs that point to a change. Is it not a signal trait in 
modern intellectual life that many of those estranged from Christianity 
forego a Weltanschauung altogether ? doubt the possibility of a theo- 
retically proved Weltanschauung? But this cannot last, since man 
needs a Weltanschauung, and to forego one is to forego the unity of 
life and conduct. But this surrender of a theoretically proved Welt- 
anschauung must lead to reflection as to howone arises, must arise, and, 
so far as it is practically operative, always has arisen, viz., in a prac- 
tical way, 2. ¢., so that determinations of worth, the reason’s valuations, 
underlie it. This is the only way in which a real progress in the 
development of the intellectual life is to be hoped for. 

With all this in mind, let us turn back, now, to the main ques- 
tion. It is now possible to exhibit a definite criterion in order to 
distinguish between the true and the false principle of authority. It 
is not that one says, the divine authority is true, the human false. 
Then the question would remain how to distinguish the one from the 

6 See note 15. 
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other, since God is not given to us after the manner of facts of sense 
which necessitate knowledge. Nor does it help matters to say that 
true authority is an inner one, which binds the conscience, and that 
every outer authority is to be rejected? For what authority has ever 
been set up in this region which has constantly required an inner, 
never a merely outer, compulsory subjection? On the other hand, it 
lies in the nature of the principle of authority that, in case of a clash, 
the authority, and not the subjective will, decides; where this is not 
so, authority ceases to be in principle. So far authority constantly 
remains external. Therefore, these distinctions fail to do what they 
would like. The true distinction is that authority does not belong to 
the region of knowledge, but to that of valuation. 

One can know only facts that necessitate. Experience, which 
brings us into contact with facts, decides concerning knowledge. 
There is no room here for the decision of authority; for when the 
compulsion of facts ceases, ceases knowledge also. In opposition to 
this no one may say that we know the most we do know on authority, 
since we can observe and test but few instances. For only a little 
reflection is needed to see that this remark is not to the point. Here 
authority is not made the basis of the proof of knowledge. Therefore, 
the interest of the Christian religion and a general consideration of 
matters agree in the demand that the false principle of authority, as if 
it were a source of supernatural knowledge, be given up. 

But it is equally certain that, in the region of inner freedom or 
of worth, authority has its legitimate place. All education, which is 
not instruction, rests on this, that our will is formed through the 
influence of others. This heteronomous education is resultless, unless 
it comes to be gradually assisted by self-education. Education through 
another never reaches farther than that definite norms for valuation 
and conduct attain acknowledgment. The appropriation of norms, 
z. ¢., the appropriation in conscience, is a thing of self-education. But 
the whole process of education and self-education depends upon this, 
that authorities are acknowledged which are not identical with the sub- 
jective will. All progress is consummated in this region in the two 
moments that higher ideals are won as authority and that in quiet 
practice the will is trained according thereto. 

Now, if it be correct that the Weltanschauung, as inseparable from 
the moral order of life, is acquired only in the connection of the prac- 
tical life, that it, therefore, depends on determinations of worth, and 
so, ultimately, on inner freedom, it follows from what has been said 
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that everyone in his Weltanschauung depends upon authority. For 
who will confess that the uncultivated and raw will, as it is by nature, 
is the last determinant of his judgment and conduct? More specifi- 
cally, everyone in his view of the world and moral order of life 
depends on the authority of historical traditions, so far as the rude 
natural will does not drive all else to the wall. Every man is what he 
is only in and through education (Zrztehung, not Unterricht). That 
is, every man is what he is only in and through history. But if this 
be so, then the affirmation itself contains the proof, since one cannot 
prove a fact further. But the truth may be seen better in association 
with a common error. 

This is the error that there are rational moral principles, which can 
be made out by way of scientific research. The idea of a so-called reli- 
gion of reason, or of natural religious truth, has been mostly surren- 
dered. It may be assumed now that everyone knows that there are 
only Azstortcal religions. But rational morva/ principles have not yet 
suffered the same fate. But the same error underlies both notions, of 
a rational religion and of a rational morality. As to the former, it is 
positive religious elements which one discovers outside of Christian- 
ity, and which are, therefore, viewed as “rational” truth. As to the 
latter, it is elements of Christian morality which one thinks he sees 
everywhere, and which, therefore, he calls “natural”? moral law. One 
is as much an error asthe other. Both hinder Christianity. The illu- 
sion is that general morality and religion, because universal, are of more 
worth than the particular Christian religion and morality. One must 
reverse this procedure: One must value the worth of all religion and 
morality from the standpoint of Christianity. This is done, however, only 
when that in them, akin to Christianity, is apprehended as the product 
of a natural or relative revelation of God in distinction from the 
absolute and consummated revelation in Jesus Christ. But herewith 
is said that the worth of the former is to be measured by the latter, 
not vice versa. But just this is alone admissible on general prin- 
ciples. For as little as there is a rational religion, so little is there a 
rational moral principle. These come to be only in history, and 
steadily appear, therefore, as historically special. One can know them 
only as historical facts. That we acknowledge definite moral prin- 
ciples is never that we have convinced ourselves of their rationality, 
but that we subject ourselves to their authority. When we say that 
they are universally valid, this does not signify a promise to demon- 
strate their rationality, but the demand imposed upon everyone to 
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yield himself to their discipline. This is so in the nature of the case. 
In the region of worth-judgments or of inner freedom there is only 
historically conditioned life. Here, there is no full unreserved 
agreement as in the acknowledgment of facts that are, but only in the 
subjection under historical ideals which ought to be, and which exer- 
cise authority over us. 

By this line of thought Kaftan comes to the conclusion that in 
Weltanschauung, religion, and morality every man depends on author- 
ity, and that this authority is héstoricadly given. Therefore, the ques- 
tion for the individual is not whether he will have it so or not; the only 
question is as to what authority he will depend on—his natural will, 
Zetigeist, and thus swim with the stream. But if the question is once put 
in this form, then on Christian soil the answer cannot be in doubt, viz., 
solely on the divine revelation through which the church has been called 
into life. It is different here, moreover, from all other regions of intel- 
lectual life. In all other regions progress can occur in the case, and 
even creative beginnings have only the importance of forming the 
point of departure for other developments. It is not so with that 
religion which affirms to rest on divine revelation. Here real progress 
of the historical development consists only in a better understanding of 
the divine revelation and a more perfect working out of the principles 
contained therein. In this region a real change (Aenderung) isa 
change of faith (Glaubenswechse/)—this is a remark of great signifi- 
cance, aimed at both liberalism and orthodoxy by Kaftan. Therefore, 
the Christian church is bound in principle and forever to its beginning, 
t. ¢., to the authority of the divine revelation, through which it arose 
in history. One cannot confess the Christian faith without acknowl- 
edging the unconditioned authority of this revelation. 

It need not be said that through the Christian Weltanschauung an 
authority is set up which satisfies human need, brings solidity to con- 
viction, certainty to conduct, and quiet clearness to the heart of him 
who subjects himself thereto. For all this only he attains who knows 
himself bound by the authority of God. Furthermore, this principle 
of authority is a guarantee for freedom and progress, those two mod- 
ern ideas. 

It is now in the strength of these convictions that Kaftan affirms 
that a principle of theological thought other tham the principle of 
authority is not possible. ‘All theological and philosophical specu- 
lation is an activity of the human phantasy; not merely is, but always 
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has been.” But when, in opposition to speculation, it is the fashion, 
as at present, to build dogmatics on so-called inner experience, this 
again is incompatible with what has been urged above, and is, more- 
over, a most dangerous error. This principle has a show of truth only 
because a) Christianity is actualized in inner events (Zr/ebnissen), for 
which the name experience (Zrfakrung) seems appropriate; 4) all 
modern science rests on the foundation of experience. When one 
advocates this principle, therefore, it is because he believes justice is 
done at once, and equally, to the Christian religion and to the require- 
ments of the modern intellect. But where are the facts which neces- 
sitate, as in science? Christian experience is in the region of freedom, 
which is nalvely enough overlooked. The result of this false principle 
is that subjective taste decides, and that the pietistic translation of 
orthodox propositions into religion is in this way scientifically legal- 
ized. Nay, this principle of experience is responsible for the sorry 
plight in which dogmatics finds itself today—for the combination of 
faith and knowledge, for the obliteration of the distinction between the 
two. We have to thank this principle for dogmatics being looked upon 
as a “middle thing” between faith and knowledge, but not exactly 
either. It says it treats of faith, and yet sets forth propositions of 
knowledge such as are supposed to compel the assent of the intellect, 
or, when it cannot do this, excuses itself by saying there are ‘‘ mysteries” 
of faith.“ Moreover, Christian faith contains more than what we have 
appropriated in our experience, so that we are not faithful to the dog- 
matic task when we delineate faith only as something existent in us, 
instead of at the same time attending to the requirements which it 

7 Thus, in Kaftan’s apologetic endeavor, embodied in the important work, 
The Truth of the Christian Religion, his argument is as follows: 

a) Negatively, a theoretical proof of the Christian faith is impossible. The intel- 
lect cannot be convinced of the truth of this belief either by the old orthodoxy’s 
philologico-historical method of scriptural proofs or by philosophical speculations which 
employ ontological and cosmological arguments. By rejecting scholastic philosophy, 
Luther rejected the artificial union between faith and knowledge. Kaftan follows his 
precedent. Yet once again he seeks to free Protestant theology from the intellectual- 
ism of orthodoxy, from the intellectual mania for demonstration and system, and to 
base church-life on the gospel of salvation by faith and love. 

6) Positively, the only possible argument for the truth of the Christian religion 
is the one that appeals to the entire man. It must show that the idea of man’s his- 


torical destiny, or the necessary idea of the highest good, is realized either by Chris- 
tianity’s mundane or supramundane kingdom of God. 


8 At this point the theology of the Christian consciousness is one in procedure 
and failure with the orthodox dogmatics — so Kaftan. 
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imposes upon us. Where is this universal Christian consciousness 
which one would make a model and standard for all? Under such 
conditions, who would not shrink back from the task of dogmatics as 
from arrogance and presumption ? In short, from every point of view 
this principle of experience belongs to the errors which bewilder 
theology today. 

We may now pass at once to the culmination of Kaftan’s thought 
on this subject of the principle of authority. What is that authority, 
if not the reason to which speculation appeals, nor the Christian con- 
sciousness of Frank and others, nor yet the Bible as viewed by ortho- 
doxy? Revelation is the principle of authority. It is not the Holy 
Scriptures as a source of supernatural knowledge, but as a collection of 
historical documents, that has authoritative significance for us; and 
this is due to their containing the history of the revelation of God 
which underlies the Christian church. To be sure, experience shows 
that this characterization of the Scriptures as documents of the divine 
revelation does not protect against the revival of false schemata and 
of a false dogmatic and homiletic use of the Scriptures. The impor- 
tant thing is to distinguish between a legal document and a historical 
document. If this distinction is made, then the effort to place the 
Scriptures in the same relation to revelation that a legal document sus- 
tains to the matter of which it treats will cease. The Bible is a collec- 
tion of historical documents, and has nothing to do with a legal 
document ; and, as this collection of historical documents, it fills the 
place of authority, because this is the form in which the divine revela- 
tion is given for us, and alone can be given.” 

If the objection be raised that the authoritative employment of the 
manifold scriptural content leads back again to decisions of subjective 
arbitrariness, this objection is traceable to the old unhistorical appre- 
hension of revelation. But it is not supernatural knowledge, but a 
revelation of God in history, to which the will is to subject itself; that 
is the truth of the matter. Hence, for the purpose of employing these 
documents as authority, the only question is as to some fixed point 
within this historical development, on the basis of which the worth of 
all else may be objectively valued. But this is a question concerning 
whose answer Christians cannot differ; for as surely as Christian faith 
explains the person, life, and work of Jesus Christ to be the center of 
human history, so surely can everyone be held to acknowledge therein 
the fixed point within the revelation-history. It is manifest that this 

9 Dogmatik, pp. 31-56; Predigt, etc., p. 77. 
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signifies a totally changed use of Scripture from the former. It thus 
becomes a duty to value the worth of single periods of development of 
the preparatory revelation according to the consummated revelation. 
In a higher degree than the Old Testament, the apostolic writings 
remain an indispensable constituent of the revelation document, because 
they are archetypal for the right knowledge and valuation of Jesus 
Christ. Still,one must be on his guard against holding, for the sake of 
their authors, the theological explanations attempted by the apostles 
as integral constituents of the Christian confession of faith. Are 
their judgments formed on the basis of the perfect revelation of God as 
principle of knowledge, or have they attempted theological explanation 
by reference to Old Testament or even extra-biblical questions? It is 
this question which must be constantly raised, else we lag behind the 
truly Christian on the one hand, or become entangled in effete meta- 
physics on the other. 

It is in view of the foregoing that the connection of Kaftan’s sys- 
tem of theology with that of Ritschl may be made clear. There is 
one central point in which he learned from Ritschl. It is connected 
with the method, and yet it profoundly affects the conception of the 
subject with which the theologian has to deal. I should like to explain 
his point in this way: theological knowledge is to be gained from 
revelation, and, for this reason, is specefically and essentially different 
from all Welterkennen. With this fundamental principle Ritschl 
entered the traditional line of development which originated in the 
conception of faith of the Reformation, especially of Luther, viz., that 
the order is not mofitta, assensus, fiducta, but notitia, fiducta, assensus. 
After the period of the elder orthodoxy, a repetition or prolongation 
of scholasticism, this line was resumed by Schleiermacher. In this 
line of development, but with a distinct and decided separation from 
the traditional conception of the old dogma, falls also Kaftan’s system 
of dogmatics. The execution, formally as well as materially, differs 
from that of Ritschl, so that there is scarcely a single teaching in which 
their views coincide. Formally, the difference is based on another — 
let it be said, purer and more consistent—conception of authority ; 
materially it is based on a different view of religion, such as that 
indicated on p. 804, above. Ritschl also separates the ethical religion 
of Christianity in every respect from mysticism; Kaftan believes that 
mysticism is also contained in Christianity, is there also the heart of 
religion, and does not interfere with the ethical character of Christian- 
ity, but rather brings it to its completion. Therefore it is quite 
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impossible to state quantitatively where he follows Ritschl and where 
not. There is an all-pervading agreement and all- pervading separa- 
tion.” 

What Kaftan has attempted to attain in his Dogmatik may be now 
briefly set forth under the following five heads: 

1. He has attempted to derive all dogmatic propositions from faith, 
from the practical ideas covering the same. It has seemed to him that 
there exists in each case an immanent logic, in the formation of thoughts 
and of cognitions, in the ideas governing any religion. As this is funda- 
mental with Kaftan, I wish to quote his own words at some length: 
“ Faith is a real knowledge (Zrkenntniss, not Wissen). The fact that 
this is so admits of no doubt. Faith in general, and particularly the 
Christian faith, is to be considered knowledge in the proper sense of that 
word. For to know is to appropriate or form judgments under the 
accompanying supposition that they are true, z. ¢., correspond to the 
reality given outside the subject. This the believer supposes in refer- 
ence to his faith, so that his faith is valid to him as full and proper 
knowledge. If this supposition becomes uncertain, then religion itself 
becomes unsettled, and, if it ceases, religion also is done for. Or who 
will seek God’s help and protection, who will leave all to seek in God 
his highest goal and good, if he be not persuaded of the existence and 
power of God? There lies an inner necessitation in the practical 
nature of religion to accept the truth of faith. And, of course, in a 
spiritual religion like the Christian, it belongs to its perfection that 
this assumption should take the form of an unconditioned inner cer- 
tainty. The truly pious Christian is as certain of God as of his own life. 
Finally, this knowledge thus gained is, at the same time, the last and 
highest knowledge that man can reach. For it is the knowledge of God 
(Gotteserkenntniss),and God is the eternal power, conditioning all, the 
Reality that bears and sustains all that is real, so that in the knowledge 
of God there lies the key to all truth. Therefore, in Christian faith 
we are concerned with knowledge in the full and strict sense of the 
word. This knowledge of faith (Glaubenserkenntntss), t. e., knowledge 
which faith possesses, stands, however, in other inner connections than 
otherwise theoretical knowledge. Not the objective apprehension of 
the real and the reflective elaboration of such impressions underlie it, 
but an inner personal experience of a peculiar kind. Just on that 

# The so-called Ritschlian school consists of minds very different in their mental 


make-up. It would be difficult to state what, or whether anything at all, connects 
them. Kaftan stands closest to such men as Hiring, Loofs, Kattenbusch. 
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account we call it faith and not knowledge (Wissen)... .. All our 
knowledge and certainty flow from a twofold source, from the com- 
pulsion of facts that we experience, and from the inner certainty of 
our own life. On the former rests, above all, natural knowledge, but, 
further, also the knowledge of historical things and of the spiritual 
life. For all this is also given to us, and certain knowledge of all 
this is attained in so far as it succeeds in coming under the coercion 
of facts. This is objective knowledge (das Wissen). Along this line 
faith does not lie. If it did, it were nothing other than a hypothesis. 
Rather, however, it is a knowledge of peculiar certainty. Therefore 
it lies along another line, along that of the certainty of one’s own 
life. This latter is developed, namely, through the historico-moral 
process in which everyone enters, as the consciousness of the spirit- 
ual personal life. And in this consciousness we know ourselves and 
our existence to be bound to the validity of definite ideas, which, 
therefore, are as certain to us as life itself. The most common of all 
examples of those ideas is the moral law, whose binding power we 
experience in our conscience. This example shows also that those 
ideas extend beyond the horizon of our own inner life, that they claim 
universal validity and objective significance. One, therefore, cannot 
acknowledge them without being immediately convinced that therein 
lies a knowledge of objective significance. Nevertheless, this knowl- 
edge is grounded otherwise than theoretical cognition, and nowhere 
arises where the inner experience, which grounds, is wanting, and 
which issues in the feeling of worth (Werthgcfih/). Along that line 
Christian faith lies. It is, therefore, not a product of phantasy, but a 
real knowledge. Only, it has its law, not in the compulsion of facts, 
but in the practical ideas governing it. In these ideas lies the logic 
which is authoritative for faith’s domain of knowledge. This logic 
rests on the necessary connection between the practical ideas and the 
(theoretical) propositions of faith, a connection which is always some- 
how carried through and must be carried through. This logic offers 
the means actually to derive every single tenet, and to prove it neces- 
sary as soon as the guiding ideas and their truth are established. It 
is, therefore, an actual logic—the logic of the case, by which here as 
in all domains of knowledge the application of the general laws of 
thought are regulated.”™ 

The application of this principle appears, perhaps, most distinctly 


* Dogmaith, pp. 25, 26, 29, 30; also, Zhe Truth of the Christian Religion, Vol. II, 
Pp. 410-415. 
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in’ Kaftan’s teaching about God, where, otherwise, philosophical influ- 
ences most easily assert themselves, and where metaphysical thoughts 
are wont to be received collaterally.“ So far as I know, there exists 
no system of dogmatics in which this principle is enunciated and 
carried out as in this book; no system in which the thought is pivotal 
that faith, as such, contains a peculiar, independent cognition which is 
comprehensive in itself and proceeds according to its own inner rules. 
Kaftan has distinctly called attention to the fact that this cognition 
thus gives rise to historico-philosophical speculation, e. g., the problem 
of the origin of evil, and the problem of the necessity of the death of 
Christ ; and that these, in part, also belong to dogmatics, without a 
foreign element being introduced thereby into the basis of the ¢heses.% 

2. Accordingly, the practical significance of each single senet of 
belief for piety has been definitely outlined. Kaftan has made it his 
special task to show, in the case of each of these propositions, that, on 
pronouncing a truth pertaining to God or the divine, it contains at 
the same time a law for the inner life. ‘‘ Dogmatics has to exhibit the 
Christian truth as that knowledge which faith possesses (Glaubenser- 
kenniniss). This signifies that every proposition is made intelligible 
in its connection with the personal life, and derives from the latter its 
convincing power—from the latter in its relation to divine revelation. 
An article of faith (Glaubenssazz) is, indeed, nothing but the expression 
of this connection between the personal life and divine revelation. 
Since it is this, it is, at the same time, knowledge, and, indeed, 
knowledge of peculiar inner certainty. As articles, these proposi- 
tions of dogmatics are ever two things in and with each other: 
knowledge and holy law of life. .... It is on this account that dog- 
matics is an indispensable member in the organism of evangelical the- 
ology, as the science of the church, or the science in the service of the 
church.”™ Here, again, is seen one of the signal features of this new 
movement in theology. 

3. In the closest connection with this, Kaftan has tried to carry out 
consistently the principle of authority as found in the Scriptures and 
in the ecclesiastical confessions. It concerns the inner practical kernel 
of each dogma—its volitional side, where obedience and subordina- 
tion are in their right places, just as well as in the ethical. But because 
the very same forms the vital point of cognition of a proposition as 
theoretical testimony, therefore these propositions are really fixed by 


22 Dogmatth, pp. 161-79. 4 Jbid., pp. 90 ff. 
93 Jbid., pp. 104-8, 341 ff., 543 ff. 
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authority. A conflict with historical investigation is excluded, because 
the relation of the dogmas to the Bible and to the confessions of the 
church is effected by this practical factor, and nowhere is the attempt 
made to lay stress upon the wording of a biblical or church tenet as 
authoritative. @) As to the Scripture: it is the sole and proper prin- 
ciple of knowledge in Christian dogmatics, because it is the sole 
authentic document of that historical revelation of God from whose 
appropriation, through faith, that Christian knowledge awakens which 
dogmatics has to exhibit. The prosecution of this principle requires 
that the historical understanding of the Scriptures be the foundation 
of dogmatics, appropriation and employment of the scriptural content, 
however, be determined through faith, z.e¢., through the practical funda- 
mental ideas of divine revelation and the Christian religion. Only so 
does the revelation attested in the Scriptures actually come to authori- 
tative validity, and only so does it actually accord with the ecclesiasti- 
cal principle of the Reformation. 4) The confession of the evangelical 
church is normative for dogmatics, because it shows how revelation is 
to be appropriated at the stage of evangelical versus Catholic Chris- 
tianity. On the other hand, the ¢heology of the confessional writings — 
as little as the ¢hkeology of the Scriptures—is not, and cannot be, 
binding, because it belongs to an antecedent stage of development, in 
part at least. Kaftan’s principle of authority has been more fully pre- 
sented in a former connection, and need not be made further subject 
of remark here, save to call attention to how fundamental it is in his 
system. 

4. He has attempted to bring about a final settlement between the 
evangelical church doctrine thus gained, and the past history of dogma 
and dogmatics as a whole, or between the higher stages and the stages 
preceding. No single proposition of dogma is criticised, so to speak, 
but each one is estimated as a form of expression of Christianity, with 
only this restriction: that no tenet is acceptable that expresses Chris- 
tianity according to the Catholic construction. Herein is the differ- 
ence between Kaftan and a) Strauss, who, in his Glaudenslehre, criticised 
dogma, not from a Christian, but from a speculative, point of view, 
and, identifying dogma and Christian religion, made shipwreck of 
faith; 4) Biedermann, who, in his Dogmatk, imported into the old 
dogma the content of the Hegelian philosophy—new wine in old 
bottles—thus changing the substance of the faith. Kaftan departs 
from traditional orthodoxy decisively, but for the sake of the faith 
once for all delivered to the saints. 
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5. The question as to metaphysics and philosophy in the Christian 
religion and theology is contained in the settlement with the past as 
above mentioned under 4. Kaftan believes to have shown that the 
intermixture of the above-mentioned “coefficients” into theology 
does not correspond to the evangelical stage of Christianity, because in 
the latter the primacy belongs to the will and not to the intellect. 

The purpose of this paper has been to sketch Kaftan’s theological 
theory and principles, not at this time to indicate with reasons, point 
by point, one’s approval or disapproval, though there is room for much 
of both again —a task to be successfully accomplished only by the imma- 
nent criticism in the course of history. We find ourselves, however, in 
sympathy with the remark of C. Favre, in the Revue de théologie, that “ of 
all the theologians of the present day who belong, in a greater or less 
degree, to the new school, Kaftan appears to us to be the one who 
does greatest justice to the historical revelation on which Christianity 
is founded, and to the requirements, both of religious faith, and of 
theological science.” The fact that this is so should commend this 
theologian to the favorable judgment of the church. For the rest, we 
content ourselves at present with the remark that the Berlin professor 
speaks with a weight and an authority which are bound to make his 
voice heard above the din of theological conflict and controversy in 
which the outgoing of the century finds us still everywhere involved. 


DOCUMENTS. 


THE ARMENIAN CANONS OF ST. SAHAK CATHOLICOS 
OF ARMENIA (390-439 A. D.). 


PREFATORY NOTE OF THE TRANSLATOR. 


THe ‘Canons of St. Sahak,”’ here for the first time translated from 
old Armenian,’ were drawn up for the government of his church by 
Sahak (Isaac) Catholicos, who died A. D. 439, after a rule of nearly 
fifty years. The Catholicos was the chief bishop of the Armenians, 
and until about the year 374, when the Armenians asserted their 
ecclesiastical independence, he was, though a nominee of the Armenian 
sovereign, wont to repair to Caesarea in Cappadocia for consecration by 
Greek bishops. This particular Sahak was named the Great, because 
of his activity in organizing his national church, in completing the 
Armenian version of the Scriptures, and in translating the works of 
orthodox Greek Fathers into the same tongue. 

The colophon of a scribe, appended to the fourth chapter of these 
canons, declares that Sahak had received them from St. Gregory, the 
Illuminator, of Armenia (ca. 300-325 A.D.), and had merely caused 
them to be translated into the vernacular. It is very probable that 
much of the matter in the first four chapters belongs to the first half 
of the fourth century, and the Armenian is almost certainly translated 
from a Greek original now lost. But it is doubtful whether Gregory 
was the direct author of them. Nor is it likely that we even have 
them in theexact form given to them by Sahak. Thusin chap. LV, § viii, 
there is a mention of the feast of the holy mother of God. Even in 
Rome such a feast was not instituted before the seventh century, and it 
is inconceivable that it was kept in Armenia at so early a period. It 
is evident, therefore, that our document has been interpolated. 

In most other respects, however, it affords a trustworthy picture of 
the church of Great Armenia in the fifth century, to which epoch the 
language in which it is written belongs. We know plenty about the 
Greek and Roman churches of that age; but these canons show how 


*The Armenian text used is the Venice edition of 1853 printed from an old 


manuscript. 
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unsafe it is to make inductions from the Christianity of Rome and 
Antioch or Constantinople to that of Armenia. It is generally sup- 
posed that Christianity abolished victims and the sacrificial system, and 
so it did in most parts of the Roman empire. But not so in Armenia and 
the Caucasus, where such rites were too deeply ingrained in the moral 
and economical life of the inhabitants to be eradicated. There the old 
pre-Christian system of sacrificing animals continued unchanged, 
unless, indeed, we can say that it was Judaized; and the pagan sacri- 
ficing priesthood passed insensibly into a Christian priesthood. Among 
the following canons are many regulative of this sacrificial system of 
Christian Armenia, which remains unchanged even in modern times. 
In a subsequent paper I hope to be allowed to supplement their 
information with details gleaned from later Armenian church writers, 
particularly from Nerses, bishop of Rom-Kla, who penned a defense 
of the system as late as the twelfth century. I also hope to examine 
the relation of these canons to the great body of early Greek canon- 
lore, and to indicate how much light they throw on the history of the 
fasts and feasts, of the sacraments, of the clergy, and of the churches 
and monasteries of the Christians of the far East in the fourth and 
fifth centuries. 


THE ARMENIAN CANONS OF ST. SAHAK. 


CHAPTER |.—As louching bishops— how they shall keep them that 
belong to the holy church. 


i. The bishop is overseer and common father, and therefore he must 
without respect of persons [guard] the flock entrusted to him by 
God, impartially caring for the clergy of holy church, appointing 
supervisors and leaders of cantons and villages who are named 
chorepiscopit. For it is incumbent on him to bestow such a dignity 
as this on those who are holy and zealous for the law, and are expe- 
rienced in teaching, and who shall be competent to instruct the peo- 
ple; profiting those who are gone astray in sinfulness, and making 
the true radiant with the recital of the illumining commands. To 
the end that priests without wavering may learn to honour the God- 
receiving table on which is fulfilled the life-giving mystery of our 
redeeming Lord, and the salutary font of baptism, by birth in which 

. we are renewed unto the hope of the calling of God. 

ii, Let no one then entrust such posts of supervision to soldiers* or to 
any ignorant person, least of all by way of doing a favour to his 
kinsmen out of warmth of friendship ; for this our Saviour and Lord 


*A thoroughly archaic prejudice against soldiers inspires these canons 
throughout. See below, By and chap. II, § vi; chap. II, § ix and § xi 
(where it is enacted that priests married a second time shall take their stand 
along with the soldiers). 
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long ago bade us renounce. ‘Who, he said, is my mother and 
brother, except they that love the commands of God?”3 And this 
he actually fulfilled in laying down ordinances for us. Jacob and 
Simon and Jéses and Judas were entitled his brethren, and Peter 
and John and many other disciples spent all their time in serving; 
they bore hardships and oppression, they risked their lives, yet not 
one of them did he calla vessel of election. But Paul, who owned 
himself to be a blasphemer and persecutor and enemy, of him he 
said: ‘He is a vessel of election unto me, to bear my name before 
heathen and kings and the sons of Israel.’’4 

Dost thou see that there is no respect of persons before God? If ye 
are partial, ye commit sin. Ofatruth then the bishop who doth 
not practise such a virtue, cannot be a disciple of the Lord, but is 
very far from him and a stranger like one of those who disobey the 
Saviour. Those who love his commandments and fulfil them he 
defined as his brethren, and said: He that loveth his father or his 
mother, his brothers or his sisters more than me, is not worthy of 
me. And it is out of disdain for his commands and in destruction 
and profanation of them that ye cling to your family’s kinsmen, 
devising all kinds of means to make your houses soft and luxurious 
and fill them to overflowing with riches, in forgetfulness of the 
awful precepts and very words of the gospel, which says: “Every 
plant which my heavenly father hath not planted shall be uprooted.’’® 
Do ye see that in the very thing which all your days ye toil and 
labour to firmly implant, ye but prepare ere half your days are spent 
a snare of destruction, according to the saying: He that storeth up 
riches without righteousness, ‘ere half his days are spent, they shall 
forsake him.’ 

This 1 say not so much that I would put you to shame, piercing 
you deeply with my reprimand; but in order that so lawless a 
custom may not be seen at all in the church. For it is the root of 
universal wrong and of divers wanton and profligate actions, which 
incur the wrath of God. 

As we said above, the bishop is father, and must bestow favour and 
furtherance on those who belong according to their excellence and 
proficiency; and he must superintend the work of the church 
according to fixt rules; whereby outrageous wantonness and here- 
sies are withered up, while a life lived after God’s pleasure with 
devout piety bears fruit and is adorned. 

But we are aware that some grown insolent talk pompously, especi- 
ally clannish starvelings who press into their use the words of the 


3This is not a loose citation of Mark 3:34, 35, or of Matt. 12:49, 50; 
but of Luke 8:21, nearly in accordance with the ancient form of text 
certified by Tertullian to have been used by Marcion (Adv. Marc., iv, 19): 
quz mihi mater et qui mihi fratres? Swdeemgens: nisi qui audiunt verba 
mea et faciunt ea. Perhaps this was also Tertullian’s reading. Just below 
the citation recurs: those who love his commandments and fulfil them.” 
This proves that the variant “ove the commandments” is not fortuitous. 


4 Acts 9: 15, cited from the Armenian Vulgate. 


5 Matt. 10:36 after the Armenian Vulgate, except for the addition “his 
brothers or sisters,” which recalls Luke 14: 26. 


6 Matt. 15:13 after Armenian Vulgate. 
7Jer. 17: 11, not quite in accord with Armenian Vulgate. 
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prophet: Wilt thou not cast thine eye on the seed of those who 
belong to thee? But this they have not realized that by those who 
belong to thee the prophet means the agreement in the faith. And 
therefore the loud-toned trumpet of the church cried out aloud the 
true interpretation. And what shall it say? “If it be possible, it 
says, ye shall keep peace with all men,® especially with those who 
belong to the faith.’’ This is the inspiring motive of the care taken 
of those who belong. If however a man be mundane and a buffoon, 
and make a lying pretence of piety, in order to favour and enrich 
his kinsmen; let him give ear to yet another passage which gently 
reproves him saying: ‘‘Let not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doth.” 9 

Let no one dare with shameless self-assurance to do this evil thing 
with a show of benevolence. For wilful impudence is worse than 
actual sin. For Cain who slew his brother and Gehazi (Arm. Gééz2) 
who was given up to bitter avarice, suffered their punishment less 
because of sin than by reason of their shameless impudence. 
Therefore let this canonical rule be carefully observed in our midst ; 
and let no one swerve from these divinely approved commands, 
through which the churches are made resplendent, the priests 
rejoice, princes and peasants kiss gladness, and we receive blessing 
and eulogy from strangers. For we ought according to the Scrip- 
ture to win testimony of good even from outsiders, that the name 
of God and the teaching be not blasphemed; as of old the prophet 
cried in reproof of the Israelites, saying: ‘‘The name of God is 
blasphemed because of you among the heathen.’ But for our 
goodly ordinances and actions they shall glorify our father who is 
in heaven, saying: ‘‘They are seed blessed by God, and with rejoic- 
ing shall they rejoice in the Lord.’’™ 

The bishop must bear in himself the pattern of angelic conduct and 
of eternal life; and so also all the doctors. Where there is no 
respect of persons and no venality, nor any glorification of wealth, 
but modesty and observance of commands, they draw nigh to 
becoming fellow-citizens of the saints and to being God’s own 
people. But ye in your love of money and in your venality destroy 
yourselves; and you esteem the infamous and the transgressors and 
soldiers ** and the ignorant worthy of trust for the work of the 
service of the church; and you marshal an ever increasing troop 
after yourselves of so-called kinsmen, in order in this communion of 
yours to eat of dainty meats and crunch the bones, saying: ‘“ Let us 
eat and drink, for tomorrow we are to die.” 3 

If therefore any bishop or leader of the church be found to be 
shameless in such transgressions and wantonness, let him be 
deprived of his rank and let his portion be with the deceivers; for 


* Rom. 12:18, nearly according to Armenian Vulgate. No text makes the 
addition “especially with,” etc., which yet is regarded by the writer as 
Paul’s, as the context proves. 


9Matt. 6:3 after Armenian Vulgate. 
0Tsa. 52: 5 after Armenian Vulgate. 
Isa. 61:9 after Armenian Vulgate. 
™*See note 1 on chap. I, sec. i, above. 
31 Cor. 15: 32. 
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he was a man held in honour and had not understanding ; to the end 
that others may fear, and that this service and fulfilment of obliga- 
tion may not be their condemnation, but their glory. 

But if any of our rulers or sharers of the throne shew favour unto 
such, they shall answer for it before God along with those who 
favoured and were partisans of Annas and Caiaphas the high- 
priests, the gainsayers who fought against God, those who were 
guilty of the Lord’s blood and shall suffer for it eterna] punishment. 
But let it be unto us the blameless goal of these our commands, so 
to pass through our life of pilgrimage, that becoming in all things 
pleasing to God, we may come to be worthy of the promised bless- 
ings through the grace and loving kindness of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to whom together with the Holy Ghost let us give praise and 
glory eternal. Amen. 


CHAPTER II.—Of the same as touching chorepiscopi—that it ts 
necessary to hold fast the canonical order of the faith in the churches 
of God. 


It has already been set forth by us, that it is necessary to entrust 
the privilege of discharging this duty to holy and religious persons 
noted for their excellence; whose minds are pure from the stain of 
love of money and their hands from bribes ; who are fond of learning 
and modest, and who are competent to teach others, taking due care 
they of all the churches and adorning them incessantly with lives 
pleasing to God, reverent and sober and forward in all good 
endeavour. 
It is the temple of prayer in which the holy and God-receiving table 
is erected, on which is fulfilled the expiatory and quickening 
mystery of the body and blood of our redeeming Lord. According 
to their due competence they shall keep the same adorned with 
unceasing lights and scattering of incense, and walled in with a 
city-rampart; and near to it shall they build a baptistery; and 
there, even as the custom holds among others also, shall be erected 
in the same a font of baptism, by birth in which the Holy Spirit 
regenerates us and seals us to become children of light. For which 
reason we must with great reverence venerate it. 
And a service of psalm-singing shall be held unintermittingly by 
day and night after the example of the chief-shepherd™ of the 
mother-cities. For no one at all has the right or authority to 
lengthen out this order of worship or to make any innovations in it; 
but we must always continue in the same. 
Likewise the chorepiscopus as supervisor must visit (literally: 
shorten or recapitulate) all the churches. And if anyone be supine 
or be found perverted, they shall rebuke and reprimand them with 
doctrinal reproof; and they shall punish them with scourgings and 
a in the public court of justice, that others as well may stand in 
ear, 
For it is right and fitting in every year, when meetings are held 
according to canonical prescriptions, that chorepiscopi should make 
%4 J, ¢, of the metropolitan. The Armenian may equally mean “of the 


mother-cities of the chief-shepherd,” that is, of Christ. Until about 375 
A. D. the Armenian church was a province of the see of Czesarea, 
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a tour among the churches entrusted to them, and make an exami- 
nation of their way of living and of the order of worship, to see how 
they are conducted. And they shall demand an account from the 
elders ; and of deacons [they shall ask] how they render up the 
hourly lessons 5 and prayers ; and of those who give the seal tak- 
ing one by one [they shall require] uniformity in its performance ; *© 
and of the priests who make the offering of the dread mystery 
seemly administration thereof, that with lively goodwill and in awe 
they may inflexibly preserve it. Wherefore, if we are remiss, we 
shall have an account demanded of us. And if anyone be found 
wavering or lagging behind in his adherence to the wondrous tradi- 
tions spoken to us, let him be severely punished, whoever he be, 
and be deprived of his rank, until the doctor (or wardapet) make 
truce with him. 

And not only must elders and deacons be perpetually engaged in 
the worship, but the entire clergy as well. And if one of them be 
indolent and lazy, he shall suffer the same punishment. But the 
ignorant and men of arms must be absolutely debarred from [the 
enjoyment of] any grace*” whatever which by the laics is brought 
into the house of God. But if they themselves or their offspring 
receive instruction, they shall become worthy. 

In the same way they shall also exclude the drunkards and quarrel- 
some persons, until they have come to repentance and to right ways 
in accordance with the will of the leader.® 

But as for sons of fornication and children of second marriages,’ 
they shall until the third generation, in accordance with the First 
canons, be kept out of the order and of the graces. In order that 
the order of the ministrants of God may be modest and holy and 
unwavering, adorned both with true faith and with works of excel- 
lence, loved and honoured by all, as the ministrants of God ought to 
be. For if the levitical class received such a command in their 
dread and scrupulously pure service, how much more are those of 
our own age worthy of care, according to the testimony of Paul. 
All this then the chorepiscopus in his supervision must with awe and 
fear command and ordain, advancing to honour and esteem the 
good and proficient; but inflicting punishment on the unprofitable 
ones, especially on those hostile to learning. For he that turns 
away from learning, falls into evil according to the Scripture. 
Wherefore it is necessary to keep up without fail the equipment of 
the scribes in the monasteries and other proper places, to the end 


Or “the preachings of the hours.” The “hours” means the canonical 
offices of vespers, matins, etc. The word rendered “lessons” in the text, 
garozuthiun, is the Greek xjpvyua in its Syriac form. I think it here refers 
to the pericopés of the Bible read in the several offices. 

*6That is to say, uniformity in the rite of baptism is to be secured, and 
differing usages suppressed. We know from other sources, ¢. g., Gregory 
of Nyssa, ddv. Eunom., xi, that various baptismal formule still survived in 
the fourth century in Asia Minor, ¢. g., baptism in the name of the Father 
and Creator alone, to exclusion of Son and Holy Ghost. 

17 This refers to the offerings of fruits and meat made by the laity for the 
support of the clergy. Soldiers and their children are not to share in these. 


8 7,¢., of the bishop. 
9 Literally “‘of seconds.” Perhaps, however, bigamists are meant. 
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that being illumined with the light of the commands of God, they 
may illumine all. For if the clergy which heads the church be 
worthy and excellent, much more will the congregation be such. 
But if there be any member of the congregation loose and wanton 
in his life, he has an easier task to bring him into the right way. 
For in connection with this matter also no small responsibility is 
laid on the chorepiscopus, to make an inspection also of the lives of 
the laity, and to gladden by teaching of holy Scripture those who 
in their leisure are vowed to fasting and prayer; to reform those 
who have heen led into sin, and to impart instruction in discipline 
and in the preservation of the faith intact, that they may beware of 
and flee from heretics and their lewd doings. For the duty of 
counselling them is entrusted to the bishop, after the example of the 
renowned great prophet Moses, who appointed governors over the 
people, to examine them and pass sentences on them; but to refer 
any grave matter to himself, after they have exercised caution and 
forewarned others according to the oracle of the prophet which 
says: Lo, the sword cometh. And [if] the people of the land rebel 
and flout him, they shall die in their lawlessness, but he shall save 
his soul. 

If however he is only led by motives of sordid avarice to demand 
contributions from them, and from mere greed is eager to form a 
hoard of gold and silver; and if he supinely falls into oblivion of 
the canonical visitations, which he ought to keep up whole and 
exact, and if [in consequence | there be widespread dereliction of 
duty [on the part of the laity] and a forsaking of the true counsel, 
and if the sword come and destroy them, then he shall himself be 
guilty and their blood shall be demanded at his hands. 

Wherefore the true preacher is bidden to stand ready, to watch and 
to remain awake: ‘‘ Have care unto yourselves and all your flock, 
over which the Holy Spirit has made you supervisors to shepherd the 
congregation of the Lord, whom he redeemed with his precious 
blood.’”" And the reward of your deserts he makes plain: ‘In 
order that, at the appearing of the chief-shepherd, ye may receive 
the unfading wreath of glory." 

May it be the lot of all of us to escape and flee from the evil one, 
and to follow after righteousness. To spend our lives in every 
hour in pleasing God, to the end that we may become to ourselves 
and many others the cause of salvation, and may come to be able 
to say boldly: ‘Behold, myself and my children, whom God has 
given me.” Through the grace and loving kindness of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


CHAPTER III.— Of the same. The conduct of priests towards the 
latty, and the obedience of the same laity and their right conduct 
towards the priests. 


To the dear brethren, elders and monks.—Complaint has been 
made to us in many places by the laity about the priests, to the 
effect that they conduct the order of the church service and prayer 


Acts 20: 28 after Armenian Vulgate, except for addition of “precious,” 
which is not found in any source. 


**y Pet. 5: 4 after Armenian Vulgate. 
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remissly, as well as all the other important services presided over by 
them. More especially [they have complained] about their hostility to 
learning. For they have said that they (2. ¢., the priests) themselves 
are not learned, and have not sons of their own at school; and 
because of their ignorance they are not deserving of the presbyter- 
ate. And there results, so they say, loss and inconvenience to our- 
selves, because we have been reduced to idleness, and along with 
them and by them have been left desolate in everything, and are 
utterly uninstructed and without the comfort of holy Scripture. 

The same thing that we have heard from them, we have also come 
to know of our own selves, and have been deeply afflicted thereby. 
For in places enough we have not found anyone deserving of priest- 
hood owing to ignorance; and the congregation was left desolate, and 
we were embarrassed and found no one whom we ourselves could 
appoint unto the priesthood. Nay, the incumbents themselves we had 
to retire from the manse, and give their inheritance to strangers who 
were suitable and educated. Now, as in every season instructions 
had been given by us unto you, both in writing and in person, laying 
down rules in regard to all the order of the church and your own 
organization, you ought to have been better advised; and then such 
complaints about you on the part of the laity would not have reached 
us; and we should not see you so much at fault, nor should we be 
filled with remorse and compunction. 

And with regard to the income and fruits of the church which you 
receive from the laity, we have left [them] to you. The more so, 
because all your honour is relative to [your] knowledge and your 
worthy performance of the offices of the church, and to your encour- 
agement of the people to follow good advice and be respectful with 
all spiritual reverence. 

Remove therefore from among you these causes of offence. Keep 
your sons at school, that they may become educated. Understand 
that as blindness of the eyes is hateful to the body, so is ignorance 
of the soul hateful to God, especially in priests. Ye have heard 
from the prophet, how Ezekiel calls out in the Holy Spirit and says: 
‘‘O Shepherd, feeding negligently my sheep which I left to thy right 
arm and thy right eye.’’ But that you may not hear of his punish- 
ment, but set up yourselves as a true exemplar for your laity, ye 
must with all modesty devote yourselves to prayer and unremitting 
fasting, and bear in mind the words of Malachiah: “The lips of 
the priest shall have regard for knowledge, since the law is asked 
for from his mouth. For he is an angel of the mighty God.”™ 

In summer the chief-priest shall remain perpetually in the church, 
and the other associates during a fast® shall remain with him in 
turns. That the services may not be discontinued day or night, 
because this is their appointed task and withal their privilege. 

They shall perform baptism in a devout spirit; and women at the 
time of baptism shall not venture to stand near the priest, as is the 
custom for some to do out of presumption, baptising along with 
them. But in their own place shall the women be praying. 

And let not the deacons presume to perform baptism. But if they 


Mal, 2:7. 


3 Literally: ‘in weeks.” To keep “weeks,” “hebdomadas facere,” meant 
“to fast” in the fourth century. 
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do so, let them be deprived of their diaconate, and at the same time 
punished. For the deacon is not a priest, but an attendant on the 
riest. 
And the firstlings of the offerings shall be brought to the house of 
the head-priest from all the laymen; and the elder brethren and 
their other associates shall not presume to receive the offerings into 
their houses, even though they be priests. If there be any of them 
who shall take them into his house, they shall be subjected to punish- 
ment, and shall learn that from us they will receive requital suitable 
to their transgression. 
And the head-priest, because of his being perpetually employed in 
the church, shall receive two-thirds more than his associates, if the 
village be a big one. 
And from all parts of our dominions, in every year after holy Zatzé,™4 
the priests shall of necessity bring to us the oil of baptism; and 
there they shall receive from us a blessing on their oil. But by 
themselves they shall not bless it in their own houses, as some have 
been out of ignorance accustomed to do. For this is an authority 
which does not belong to priests, but only to chief-bishops. 
And we hear that they use the church furniture, especially the vail, 
for the marriage coverlet of bride and bridegroom; and that they 
give the chalice among the drinking vessels of the carousal to 
soldiers.5 Accordingly it is proper to pluck from his order the priest 
who so behaves, because of such conduct which is profane and 
evil, and such as henceforth noone shall venture upon. If however 
anyone be found to have done this, let him be deposed from his 
priesthood, and be utterly excluded from pardon. 
A male priest and others who are in authority over the laity, being 
of the priestly heritage, in the houses of nobles, shall not dare to 
discharge in the house of a prince the office of tutor or any other 
agency. For this is made a pretext for grinding and oppressing 
their fellow-heirs, and in this matter many are found culpable. But 
if there be anyone who dares to do so, let him be suspended from 
his rank. And let him not continue in rule over the laity and portion 
of the church, nor let his associates dare to communicate with him 
[in the sacrament], nor let the laymen dare to reckon such an one 
among the priests. 
Let not elder-brethren who are ignorant venture to hold a congre- 
gation. Let elder-brethren who are bigamists™ be stationed with 
the soldiers, cut off from all ecclesiastics and from the portion of 
the church, because they have become slaves of the flesh. 
And inasmuch as a wanton custom has prevailed among the priests 
and their wives, to have their graves in the churches, in the places 
of holiness, henceforth let them not presume so to do. But let the 
cemeteries of the priests be in the cemeteries of the laymen, in order 
that the place of holiness be honoured and duly reverenced. 
And outside the church priests shall not dare to carry the sacraments 
into the houses of cultivators, and there impart the holiness, except 
only in cases of sickness. 


= J, ¢., Easter. 95 See chap. I, § i. 
Second marriages of priests are referred to. The word used answers to 
Slyaporc, 
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Ye shall teach the laymen also to flee far from all impurity, from 
gluttony, from drunkenness, from contentiousness, from grinding 
the poor and their fellows. No quarrelsome ones, no strikers, no 
lovers of wrong [shall there be]. They shall hate adulterers, thieves, 
fornicators, robbers. They shall not communicate at all with such, 
nor be hospitable to them, lest they themselves come to be along 
with them sons of perdition. Their own children they shall bring up 
in the fear of God’s precept and commandments, to the end that 
through such carefulness their own souls may be filled with good 
hope in God, and their bodily good-fortune be adomed with all 
health. 

Lay on them the rule not to betroth children, nor adults either, with- 
out the parties having seen and liked each other. But do you 
priests utterly refuse to bless the wreath for children, and wait till 
they are full grown. In the case of adults however who have not 
seen each other and found pleasure one in the other, ye shall not 
venture to lay on them the wreath without investigation, and without 
asking the parties themselves. Perhaps they were persuaded by 
the violence of their parents and against their wills. Such wed- 
dings ye shall not venture to undertake, for until this very day 
owing to such irregularity much damage has resulted on earth both 
Spiritual and bodily. 

If however I hear that any priest is bold enough even in contra- 
vention of our rule to bless the wreath in such cases, let him know 
that the priest suffers punishment after the measure of the harm he 
has done, and the parents shall not be exempted from punishment 
either. 

The priests shall in concert perform the service and the offering of 
the agapés. Without reading the gospel the priests shall not ven- 
ture to present it. But if one of them be found guzzling previously 
to the offering, he shall not venture to come to the bread of the 
offering, but shall be excluded by his fellows. 

Likewise also cultivators who have been invited to the agapés, shall 
participate in the service and the offering. Previous to the offering 
they shall not dare to eat and drink in their houses. If there be 
anyone who has previously eaten and drunk in his house, let him not 
dare to come to the bread of the offering, lest there be condemna- 
tion of himself and insult to the spiritual feast. Forsuch perversity 
is in any case vain. If anyone does attempt so to come, the priests 
and their associates*? shall not let him in, for such wantonness is 
hateful to the church. 

And some laymen have been wont out of ignorance to fall into sin 
by dividing with the priests the hide and fat of the offering and tak- 
ing them into their own houses under the pretence of their being 
rest-houses (or wang). Henceforth let them not presume to make 
such division. If however there be anyone who so divides, the 
priests shall not present the offering, lest they participate in the sin 
of such an one. For that portion does not belong to those who 
properly make the offering. 


"7 Or we may render “ his fellows.” 


%A wang was at first a rest-house for Christian travelers. With the 
rise of monkery it became synonymous with cenodisem, convent or monas- 
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The laymen shall gladly and contentedly render to the churches and 
rest-houses, as is right, the appointed first-fruits and al] presents of 
vows, of zatiks and agapés and otherfeasts. Let them not, by deny- 
ing the means of life of soul and of body, confine and hamper 
them with worldly cares. If however anyone through perversity 
rebel against his priest and rest-house (or wang), and present his 
fruits and offerings outside his own church to some other rest-house 
(or wang) or hermitage, let such an one along with those that receive 
his gifts be exluded from blessing and from communion of his fel- 
lows, along with his intimates, until he repents and pays 4 fine to 
the church. For he has made himself a transgressor and enemy of 
God. 

Let them not hold carousal in mourning. Let no one hold a wake 
over the dead; for all such things are devilish. If however anyone 
disobeys and does so, let him be condemned to do penitence at the 
doors of the holy church. 

And priests shall be careful to reconcile the transgressor outside the 
church. They shall not defiantly and in antagonism confront one 
another with personal insults. But let there be peace among you at 
all times with love and fellowship in work. 

I would also remind all you that are vowed to religion in rest- 
houses, inasmuch as you have withdrawn from the earthly life and 
have given yourselves up to God and to the things of God; let your 
actions resemble your nominal professions, and let reverence, watch- 
fulness, love of the services be dear unto you. Uphold in your- 
selves the exemplar of the angelic life, love of strangers and love 
of your brethren. 


CHAPTER IV.— Of the same Saint Sahak as to how the order of the 
clergy and of the separate wang was fixt. 


Whereas many have opined through ignorance that the church 
means one thing and the wamg*? another, and by their foolish utter- 
ances have been minded to introduce contentions and heresies in 
the unity of the faith, in forgetfulness of the precept which says: 
“One Lord, one faith, one baptism ;” for one who is minded to call 
a thing something else, clearly evidences a division in the faith.— 
For the precept of God does not signify to us by “church,” a build- 
ing of stone and timber, but the races of men built by faith on the 
rock of foundation. Consequently the true faith is ‘‘church,”’ for it 
assembles and builds us up into a single union in knowledge of the 
Son of God. For this very thing is what the Giver of life taught, 
when he said to Peter: “Thou art the Rock, and on this rock I will 
build my church, and the gates of Hell shall not prevail against 
thee.’’> 

What then shall we understand by his calling Peter a rock? Surely 
he did not mean any ordinary rock? God forbid! But he meant 
a rational man, head of the apostolical band; and because with 
inflexible faith he confessed Christ to be Son of God, he received 
the blessing and was named the Rock. Consequently those also 


* See note 28 above on chap. III, § xix. 
» Matt. 16:18, but reading with other sources “it” for “thee.” 
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that are built upon him are not lifeless stones, but men, fellow- 
sharers in the same faith. For the Scriptures do not hesitate to 
call by the same name our Lord and Saviour ever and anon accord- 
ing to need. We find the blessed Paul also mentioning the name 
of the church saying: ‘‘ Those whom God has set in the church are 
these: first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly doctors,’’3* and that 
which follows. 

Dost thou behold the harmony and sublimity of the church, I 
mean of the holy and spotless faith, of which the apostles and 
prophets and doctors are the mariners, having for their captain the 
incarnate word God? And it we truly confess to mean the mother 
church of those who have believed in Christ. For it is usual fora 
ship to embrace all within itself, and to be able to bring them through 
safe and dry from all the tossing billows of the world. But let 
us only keep unwaveringly the faith, whereby we have been built 
up into a reasonable and intellectual church on the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets. 

It is this church of which the blessed apostle teaches Timothy to 
take care, naming it the pillar and foundation of truth. There is 
manifested, he says, in it the mystery of the worship of God; and 
rightly, especially if it be true, as it is, that dumb or lifeless crea- 
tures are not adequate to manifest in themselves the mystery of 
divine worship, but the reasonable church alone. And therefore 
also the psalm cries aloud, saying: ‘Blessing unto him in the 
churches of the saints.’ Lo, Samuel also the prophet who was 
called the faithful, teaches the same in his precepts to Saul: 
‘*When thou departest from me, thou wilt chance upon a church, a 
choir of prophets inspired to prophecy.” And again: ‘‘ The congre- 
gation hath been mustered in a church® like one man from Dan as 
far as Bersabéé."” And again he says: ‘‘Behold, a church of 
prophets inspired to prophesy, and Samuel was upon them.” And 
Solomon blessed the church, and this word was published to the 
ears of the church. And the churches were established in the faith, 
and he heard this oracle amidst the fire on the day of the church. 
For Moses made the church the head of the prophets unto the tribes 
of Israel by the command of God. Make a church, he says, of the 
congregation at the door of the tent of witness.* 

Dost thou see that he called not church either the tent in which 
stood the ark of the covenant, nor the other tent which was called 
the holy of holies; but it is the congregation firm in faith that he 
calls church. For this reason the apostle Paul [speaks] still more 
sublimely of what, in a sense, is newer and yet more wonderful. 
For he points to a church of first-born ones inscribed not on earth, 
but in heaven ; whose names are written in the book of life.35 

Hast thou marked the true foundation of the church, because of 
which the Saviour bade the apostles rejoice, saying, ‘Rejoice, 
because your names are written in the book of life.’’5 This is the 


str Cor, 12:28, 4 Lev. 8: 3. 
32Josh. 18:1. éxxAno.doOn has been rendered in the Armenian. 
331 Kings 19 : 20. 


$3 Phil. 4:3. Sahak's second citation may be a development of the first, for 
it is not anywhere ascribed to Jesus. 
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church inviolable, of which the building was begun on the earth 
which will pass away, but has been completed in the extremes of 
the heights of heaven. 

This is the mystery of the church. This we have learned to call the 
catholic apostolic church. For those who all over the earth believe 
in Christ are entitled the apostolic church, because of the Lord’s 
command unto them, which said: ‘Go ye into all the earth, make 
disciples of all the gentiles; baptise them in the name of the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost, teach them to keep whatsoever I have com- 
manded you.’’ * 

Now, albeit we have repeated but a few out of the many command- 
ments which are so numerous in holy Scripture concerning holy 
church — For it hath been seen to be an indissoluble unity, and not 
disunited, as those would have it be who rend it asunder and lightly 
make quarrels in their folly. Since from the true flock of Christ, 
which is the church of God, he alone is torn asunder, who is lost in 
heresies and is become a servant of sin, for sin alone divides and 
estranges from God. Well, in thus pronouncing the indivisible union 
of the church, we have clearly set forth what church is. Not that 
we would teach you to contemn the spots honoured with buildings, 
which are called meeting-houses. For in them do gather priests 
and clergy and worshipers in God, to hold prayers and supplica- 
tions; for which reason they are also called praying-places and 
sanctuaries. And in them is firmly fixt the Lord’s table upon which 
we offer the bread and wine as a type of the quickening body and 
blood of Christ, which forever is distributed without cost unto us for 
the remission and forgiveness of sins. And in them is erected a font 
of baptism, in which, being illumined with a second birth by the 
Holy Spirit, we are sealed in the hope of the everlasting life. And 
day by day we muster there and listen to chantings of psalms, and 
to the oracles and commandments of God. And because we con- 
tinually meet together there and find a harbour of refuge, holding 
therein all the offices described, it has become usual to give to it the 
name of church, but only as a common name and not signifying an 
identity of thing. 

For in the same way there are in one place or another many shrines, 
which we know by the names of those in whose honour they were 
built, not that they themselves are there in whose names they are 
built.37, And all are equally reverenced, because in all one and the 
same mystery is fulfilled. For everywhere the table and the offering 
is called the Lord’s; and it is only in the feasts held in them that 
they differ; for in each place the custom is to hold [its own] order 
of feasts. : 

It is therefore proper to revert to our first theme, which was how 
and why wang® came to,be built. For not only do we find the 
Armenians full of solicitude on this point, but also the Greeks and © 
Romans and Syrians, as well as every other race that believes in 


3°Matt. 28:19 after the Armenian Vulgate, except for the words added, 
“into all the earth.” 


37So one speaks of “going to St. Edward’s” without meaning that St. 
Edward is there. This seems to be the sense. 


* J. ¢., monasteries, which in Armenia grew out of rest-houses and hospitals. 
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Christ. And this work also the thrice blessed and brave champion 
of Christ, Gregory, accomplished, bestowing thereon through the 
Holy Spirit the benefit of his gift of organization. For the wang is 
a manifold source of aid and a column of strength for the truth to 
the clergy, since it fosters and assists in their spiritual education, 
and [rears] the doctors whom more than all others the priests and 
laity should respect and honour, and [shelters] all the devout (liter- 
ally: ministrants) of the clergy without exception, who enter it 
without hesitation, being sure of a hearty reception. 

For this reason the name of wang is happily chosen, since they give 
without grumbling to all who are in want; and their aid is freely 
expended not on strangers alone, but still more on the village in 
which it is built, since it is their custom to tend the sick and com- 
fort the sorrowing. And priests who are preoccupied with their 
married life are often busy with husbandry, and must contrive to be 
agreeable to their wives, as the words of the apostle do truly say. 
But the inmates of a wang are venerated for their chastity, and are 
constantly at war with the passion which nature would kindle to fan 
into flame. And they are diligent in performing the office and 
order of service, asking for peace for all the world, and for their 
village prosperity and health by day and night with constant vigils. 
For this reason the wang has received estates and lands free from 
all tax-gathering princes, and is allotted priority in honour® by the 
clergy of the holy church. 

Let those persons therefore be ashamed who out of their igno- 
rance and folly have presumed to say that the church is one 
thing and the wang another. For we have clearly set forth the 
indivisible union of the members of the church of those that believe 
in Christ. ‘For we are members of one another unto the building up 
of the faith by the love of God.’’* Likewise also with the meeting- 
houses and shrines, which it has been the custom from of old to call 
churches. Though they are numerous in the several villages and 
towns, yet they are not many divided again into many. On the con- 
trary one and the same mystery is fulfilled in all of them; nor is it 
according to these mysteries that one of them is called great and 
another little; but according to the grade of authority. And this 
harmony of adjustment we must take all pains to perpetuate; for it 
is not only human opinion that has pronounced these distinctions, 
but the divinely-inspired Scripture has in unequivocal terms reiter- 
ated them among us. And he who opposes them, opposes not men 
but God; and those who choose to maintain opposition, store up 
condemnation for themselves. 

Therefore we must fix and define in the clearest manner the repay- 
ment of our debt of gratitude, to wit, how it ought to be repaid in a 
wang, or to married priests. [There is] the feast of St. John the 
baptist and martyr, which was placed first by the apostle and con- 
fessor of Christ and father of the renewal of the whole land of 
Armenia — in the wang, for it was established with a nazarene fast 
(literally : fast of a vow-making); and whatever other vows there are 
shall be kept in a wang, both Sabbaths (or weeks) and fasts and 


39 Literally : “ elder honour.” 
# Eph. 4:25. 
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abstinences, for [these] are fulfilments of vows. Since the inmates 
are under vows, they shall eat by favour of the vow. 
And there is the feast of all martyrs which we call “ Shrines.” The 
firstlings of Wardawarh only [consist of] fruit from all the crops, 
bushel by bushel, from laymen and married priests from the first 
crops, that is from the pick; that the threshing-floors may overflow 
‘with wheat and the vats with wine and oil; and not from the worst 
things, as was the case with Cain, lest we pay the same penalty as 
he. The feast of holy Epiphany and its quadragesima, and the 
coming forward of the Lord, and the completion of the preliminary 
fast. The feast of the middle [of the] quadragesima of Zazzk, the 
day of Lazarus, the great fifth day of the week of Zatsk, on which 
our Giver of life bequeathed to the disciples the mystery of the new 
covenant. The laying of zaé on the second day of the week of 
. Zatik with offerings and pleasing gifts. The feast of the ascension 
of the Lord into heaven. The feast of the end and passing away of 
the month A7ozttz. 
These feasts shall be kept perpetually in wang and in consecrated 
places, in order that the ministrants of the place and strangers may 
eat; for priests although they are married and monks and all the 
members of the clergy must not sojourn in hamlets, but only in a 
wang, save in places where there is none. And the things carried 
off at the death of a master of a house from board and stool to por- 
ringer and spoon, and all personal apparel even to boots and girdle, 
and the bed also, shall go to the wang, to the end that the stran- 
gers who enter there may rest on it and give their blessing. 

vii. As to the agapé which is by division, half of the hide shall go to 
the wang and two parts of the fat. But in the complete [agafé], 
[there belongs] to the priests both the pelt of the sheep and the tail 
with limb, and the fat and the ventricle. And the sojourners in the 
houses of priests and of their brothers shall likewise be brought in,‘ 
and the ministrants and believing brethren shall with much rever- 
ence eat all the offerings in common; and as for the bread of the 
feast which has passed into the common stock, all the ministrants 
shall eat it, likewise also the bread of the penitents which in the 
days of quadragesima they make at the close * of the Sabbath or of 
the Lord's day. 

viii, But in regard to the offering made in a wang, the first-fruits, if it 
be eremitic, they shall give to the village there. But, if not, then 
shall they give to the married priests. For it is not right for any- 
one to leave the dues of the Lord under the roof of his own house. 
But for married priests the following shall be feasts. The Sabbath 
of Zatik, and the holy Zatzk, and the second Zatzk, and, from the 
second Zatizk on, every Sunday ; and the feast of the holy mother of 
God and of Wardawarh, with the exception of firstlings, which is 
the completion of the quadragesima of the apostolical feasts of the 
faithful, of Za#k,; and the fruit of all crops bushel by bushel, and 
the offerings which are by division half of the hide and two parts of 
the fat shall be left to the wang for purposes of worship and of 


4* Reading tartzin for tatzen, which would mean “ shall give.” 


42 Or perhaps for hamgzst read hangét, and render: “they make the same as 
on Sabbath.” 
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lighting. One part they shall bring for lighting along with the tail 
and member, when it is a sheep, and the fat and the ventricle and 
the pelt ; and the raiment of deceased ladies only. And the feasts 
of shrove-tide and of great palm-Sunday, which being translated 
means day of praise; and any other feast which may be held in 
the name of apostles and prophets shall be common. For in this 
way the classes of ministrants will be kept out of doubt and antag- 
onism, because they will know of.what gifts they are severally 
worthy, to the end that they. may live temperately and in love of 
learning; and may not be disputatious, but amiable, watchful and 
lively in allthings. So that they may be able to rebuke the petulant 
and bring the backsliders into the order of the faith; for this is the 
duty of the doctor and of the spiritual shepherd. 


COLOPHON OF THE COPYIST. 


This code of ordinances was written by command of St. Sahak, the 
great patriarch of Armenia, as he received it from the brave cham- 
pion, the lord Gregory, being translated only from Greek into 
Armenian. If therefore anyone be minded from disobedience to 
his rule to innovate on the prescriptions herein laid down, may he 
forfeit his portion and lot in the inheritance of the kingdom of 
Christ our God. But whoever conforms to them and carries them 
out, may he receive strength from the Lord and share in the gifts 
and endless repose of the blessed Gregory and of our father Sahak 
and of the truly orthodox ones who followed them; who in the great 
and famous day will be crowned on the all-sufficing right hand, 
eternalized forever in a sheen of light unutterable, forever and ever, 
Amen. 


CHAPTER V.—Of the same, how it ts proper for bishops to keep the 
treasures of the church, and to whom and how they shall be dis- 
tributed. 


A haven for all is that temple of prayer and centre of our supplica- 
tions to which we are wont to apply, though but metaphorically, the 
name of church ; having therein as captain and pilot the supervising 
bishop. To the end that with prescience and efficiency he may 
with will unmoved execute the duties of his order. For this reason 
believers in Christ universally regard as their refuge and shelter the 
holy church; because it is the haven of the just and the centre of 
our hopes of salvation. And each of us is solicitous with hearty 
goodwill to bring thither his vows and offerings and presents. 

Princes [bestow| hamlets and estates and treasures of gold and 
silver; others of their fields and flocks and precious raiment. Some 
making a return for their own salvation; others for their loved ones 
and parents and their deceased, preparing ornament and glorious 
seeming for soul and body. For in unfailing plenty the Dominical 
word provides for those who are its servants and keep its command- 
ments, saying: ‘Treasure up for yourselves treasures in heaven, 
where the worm and the moth corrupt not, and robbers undermine 
not or steal,’ 43 and again : ‘‘ Empty-handed shalt thou never appear 


43 Matt. 6: 20. ? 
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before me.’’ Henceforth, it says, your gifts are not on their own 
earth, but lie in a treasure-house that fails not nor slips, in the ends 
of the heights of heaven. 

Dost thou see that riches belong to God? For he regards as his 
own our gifts and not as belonging to any man. But the sole 
guardian and overseer and steward is the bishop. Of much wariness 
and caution does the bishop stand in need. For if one is so careful 
of men’s deposits and debts, and if one takes so much trouble about 
them ; and if, longing for the time when they will be discharged 
and it become opportune to expend some little sum, men execute 
deeds and appoint witnesses and an oath, that they may not appear 
to be rogues and thieves in their dealings,—how much more will 
God [do so], who searches out our very thoughts and from whom 
nothing is hidden, but before whose eyes everything lies naked and 
exposed ? What excuses and reasons will the bishop be able to 
devise, when he has failed to carefully keep the royal deposit, and 
has lavished it on the wrong persons; when, for example, he has 
decked himself out in superfine raiment and struts about, given up 
to pomp and luxury, pouring out and squandering on his kinsmen ; 
and when he has fattened jesters like the princes and multiplied 
unseemly friends, and given away liberally to rich men and lords. 
This indeed is to dissipate wickedly the royal treasures, and make 
himself worthy of punishment. 

Thou wast made worthy of the rank of apostles ; thou art also under 
the obligation to imitate their life, as the book of the Acts of the 
Apostles bears witness: “They distributed to all, as each was in 
need of aught.”44 For the divine treasure of which thou hast been 
appointed overseer and steward was given as a succour for the dis- 
tressed and the orphans and widows, and as a provision against any 
worldly misfortune which may overtake us. But on no other object 
whatever hast thou authority to spend it, for the treasures were 
given in order to the salvation of souls. 

If therefore a bishop gives away to the unworthy, he shall in the 
day of judgment answer for it along with the sacrilegious, and his 
rank shall be taken from him. For if the agents of temporal kings, 
when they spend the king’s treasure on the unrighteous, suffer pun- 
ishment and are degraded from their rank, how much more shall 
those who dissipate God's treasure on the abandoned undergo pun- 
ishment here and in the world to come! And anyone who shows 
favour unto such an one and forgives him, shall be held to share in 
his evil deeds. 

But do thou, O wise believer, who to gain release from thy sins and 
in fulfilment of vows givest thy gifts, to the end that thou mayest 
cast off the burden of thy sins and likewise understand‘ that of 
many others; wherefore art thou in a hurry to take on thyself afresh 
the tiresome burdens. Therefore the prophet spoke as follows: 
‘“‘As it were, a heavy burden has been laid heavily on me.” And 
blessed art thou if thou didst incur (literally : take) only thine own bur- 
den, and not that of others also, For in proportion as thou art more 


4 Acts 2:45. 46 Psalm 37:4. 
45 The expgession is obscure. Perhaps it refers to the priest’s knowledge of 
other men's sins which he remits. 
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frequent in taking than in giving, dost thou augment the burden of 
thy sins, since thou dost so accumulate those of others that are laid 
on thee.’ 

In the law also is the command not to pass by in neglect thy neigh- 
bour’s ass that is fallen under its burden ; but, says the Lord, raising 
thou shalt raise it up. Yet dost thou roll thyself down the precipice 
from which there is no way of getting up. For, if thou shouldst see 
another precipitated, or fallen and broken, perhaps thou wouldst 
have pity. Yet thyself dost thou neglect. Thou dost rob and pec- 
ulate the wages of the orphan, of the widow, of the poor; dost 
plunder the tables, and yet pretendest to shrink with horror back 
from the altars of idols. 

Be open then with thyself. So long as thou dost give the gifts to 
the house of God, does not that imply a faith on thy part that thou 
art casting away along with them the burden of sin, and a hope that 
thou mayest become worthy of eternal life? Consequently also, 
if thou takest them, the contrary results ; and thine act heaps on to 
thee afresh the burden of another’s sins, and turns out to be for thee 
an occasion of eternal torment. What avails thee such profit as 
amerces and destroys thy soul, and fails to bring thee any ransom 
for thyself? Listen to the divine Scripture and learn frankly unto 
whom it is permitted to enjoy these goods. ‘ The servants of the 
table, it says, partake of food from the table.’’ And what is the 
food? ‘The sins of my people, it says, they shall eat.’’ There- 
fore it warns us to make ready, saying: ‘‘ Arise, before ye be fallen 
asleep, ye that eat the bread of sorrow.” 

Dost thou mark the import of the food? For elsewhere also it still 
more plainly warns thee to be afraid, giving this command: “ Be ye 
obedient unto them, since they keep watch and vigil in behalf of 
your souls, as having to render an account for you.” Why then 
dost thou draw such a burden on to thyself as well as woes inevitable, 
giving up, it may be, half the night todrunkenness? I omit to speak 
of other things, of how caught and fallen [in their excesses] they 
wheeze and labour in their breath and groan; while their turbid 
stomachs bubble and give vent to noisy exhalations, such that you 
can hardly hear the voice of the minister, much less be sober and 
intent upon vigils. 

As then thou art [not] wanting in devotion to hard work, so thou 
must abstain from) seizing perquisites and be content with thine own. 
Behold thou hast neglected all these things and art intent on caus- 
ing orphans and widows and poor to grieve after thee. For the 
treasure of God exists for the purpose of ministering to them, as we 
said above, that they may participate in it. “The Lord welcometh 
the orphans and widows." And “ His eyes look upon the poor, and 
they shall cry unto me, and I will hear them.” 

Why then dost thou turn them also into accusers of thyself and feel 
no shame? If thou hadst [set] before thee gifts of broken bread, 


47 The inspiring idea of this and the following sections is alien to the mod- 
ern mind. It is this. The person who makes an offering or gift for the 
poor of the church in atonement of his sins puts his sin, as it were, into 
that which he gives, and so casts it away therewith. But if the bishop, 
through whom the gift shall be laid before God, embezzles it, he himself 
contracts the sin and guilt which the other got rid of. 
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thou wouldst despise them; perhaps even deem it an insult to thy- 
self to take them. And [yet] thou destroyest their property without 
any compunction; and dost not reflect that to do so is the same [as 
if you refused] to a beggar, when he pours out his sad story to you 
of affliction and oppression and troubles, till his tongue cleaves to 
the roof of his mouth from his sufferings; baring to you the while 
his wounded and palsied wasted body, and shivering and shaking 
with cold in his rags, in hope of getting ever so little clothing to 
cover his nakedness. But thou with fair and treacherous words 
dost snatch what belongs to others and then try to bury your crime 
in oblivion. For thou art in a hurry to make a widow of thy wife,“ 
and orphans of her children, left to wander about as beggars. For 
they carry their lament to the doors of their inferiors. Remember 
then the word of the Lord Jesus, that “it is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” : 
Wherefore I pray and offer my testimony before God and Jesus 
Christ, who will judge the quick and the dead when he appears and 
receives his kingdom, lest anyone be found wanting in these particu- 
lars, whom we have instructed, teaching him what is for the good of 
soul and body. And what greater boon could there be than this, or 
what spectacle more gladdening, than when the bishop according 
to God’s good pleasure takes care of the church, and the ranks of 
the worshipers, elated with praise, sing in modulated strain the 
psalm; while the others assembled together give glory to the 
almighty Lord! And the orphans and widows are protected, the 
poor cared for, the needy sheltered. Such order as this is enough 
to open the doors of pity. The heavens drop plentiful dews, and 
the earth yields corn, wine and oil in abundance, the green pastures 
are covered with flocks; and ‘to crown all, princes and kings live 
after their hearts’ desire in everlasting peace, by the grace and lov- 
ing kindness of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, with whom to 
the Father as well as to the Holy Ghost be the power and the glory 
now and always, for ever and ever, Amen. 


CHAPTER VI.— Of the same. A book of Tradttion, concerning the 
order of the ministrants of Holy Church, and about the produce 
(fruits) of the laity presented unto the house of God. 


Our holy Illuminator, the great Gregory, having regenerated the 
land of Armenia by the birth of the font, and having presented for 
adoption by the heavenly Father those illumined by the baptism in 
Father and Son and Holy Ghost, then our land of Great Armenia, 
of the house of Thorgom, was thereby filled with joy and glad- 
ness, The king Tirdat in especial was radiant with faith and 
bestowed not a few presents on the ministrants that were his neigh- 
bors. And on the sons of pagan priests he bestowed many gifts, 
Saying to them: ‘ Henceforth ye shall receive riches a hundred-fold 
and possessions, and first-fruits and produce in the holy church of 


#@ The case contemplated seems to be that of a bishop who, while living in 
luxury himself off the offerings made to the church, is so selfish as to neglect 
even his own wife and children. 


4 Or kinsmen, 
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God; and in the time to come life eternal shall ye inherit, freed 
from the service of phrensied and idolatrous cults.” 

But they in answer spoke to the king and to Saint Gregory thus :-— 
God who is kind and good to men has not neglected the beings 
created by his pure hands; but in his compassion has made known 
to us through your grace the infinite power of his beneficence, and the 
incomparable mercy of his providence, and has not left us to perish 
with our fathers in our wickedness. Be his name holy and glorified 
in all things. Nevertheless bodily needs, so long as we are in this 
life, compel us according to our wants to make provision of food 
and raiment, and to satisfy modestly our other necessities. Yet we 
have no art or craft which may enable us to earn food and mainte- 
nance for ourselves and our children. For so long as we served 
devils, we were fed from their victims and fruits. But now we dis- 
cern not clearly the fruits of offering by which we shall live along 
with our families, and be able to glorify the everliving immortal 
God. 

Then the blessed Gregory said to them :— 

Ye, my children, whom I have regenerated by the love of Christ, shall 
take care to serve the living and true God alone, and place your 
hope in him with a whole heart and raise your thoughts to where 
Christ sits on the right hand of the Father. There are the mansions 
and dwelling-places, there the life, which ye shall ask for of the 
Lord ; and all this shall be added unto you according to the Scrip- 
ture of our Lord God in his holy gospel. So then the fruits of offer- 
ing of holiness rendered up unto the temple of God shall be for you 
blessings among the people instead of those filthy victims, in which 
ye were partakers with devils. Now shall ye offer the firstlings 
of the holy sacrifices and other fruits, and through the grace of 
Christ be found partakers with the holy angels; and there shall be 
for you fruits and firstlings appointed after the manner of the tradi- 
tion which the great prophet Moses received from the Creator and 
handed down to the congregation concerning the offerings and fruits 
which were forever tendered by law inevitable to the levitical priest- 
hood, so that the said priests might not be impeded in their religious 
attendance on the tent of witness. 

In the same manner shall be appointed and defined for the new 
congregation the bringing of gifts for the holy of holies, that is for 
the table of purification; to the end that the entire produce of the 
threshing-floor and wine-press and of other crops may be blest, and 
that the fields and vineyards with the fruitful trees may yield abun- 
dant harvests to the profitable servants, according to the word of the 
wise one, which saith: “In the honouring of the Lord by righteous 
works, thy garners shall be filled with fulness of grain, and thy vats 
shall overflow to excess with wine.” 

And as the Levites gave tenths to the priests, although they them- 
selves received tenths from all Israel, but at the same time gave 
tenths to the priests of all things, and as it was commanded to pay 
to the sanctuary of the Lord the ransom of every first-born, on the 
same plan must ye also proceed in all the congregation. And your 
portions shall be of the offerings, the hide and right back (literally : 
spine), the limb and fat, and the tail and heart and lobe of lungs, 
and the tripe with the lard, of the ribs and shank-bones a part, the 
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tongue and the right ear, the lips with nostrils and the right eye and 
all the secret parts. 

But of the threshing-floor and wine-vat and of the other crops each 
one shall pay you tenths, in order to the hallowing of everyone’s 
profits and the increase of all. But by you also shall be made 
presents to the table of God, whence ye are become worthy before 
the rest to receive the spotless and incorruptible body and blood of 
our Saviour in commemoration of your salvation, as was formerly 
commanded through Moses by the Lord unto the priesthood of the 
Levites. And your contribution to the table of the Lord shall be 
one penny (literally: drachma) from each of your households; and 
the things dedicated by you and the firstlings of the offerings of 
redemption (or salvation), shall go to the wang of the head-priests, 
that is to say of the bishops. Just as on the congregations there 
are levied for you spiritual dues, so also must you pay your 
spiritual dues to the bishops, who are called overseers. And the 
latter shall not dare to peculate, but shall contribute all to the poor. 
These then were the appointments of St. Gregory; and the tra- 
dition of that saint shall likewise be firmly imposed by us upon all 
the faithful. Laymen shall hand over ajl their fruits and firstlings 
to the elders without any hesitation, in order that their offerings 
may be acceptable before God. 

Likewise also the priests shall pay all foreappointed dues to the 
bishops punctually and without lapsing into supineness ; the more 
so as the givers of their benefices have means to seize on the 


deposit ;&° in order that they may not be condemned along with the 


illegal priests for their avarice. And to prevent certain ignorant 
persons from being, in pursuit of a bad custom, held worthy to 
receive an income out of dues, let those only, who have given them- 
selves up to the study and had vouchsafed to them the grace of 
priesthood, be held worthy to receive dues; and let not scribes, 
who can read and write, and have been piously brought up in rever- 
ence, be deprived of their portion. 

But bigamists who are altogether too addicted to the pleasures of 
the flesh cannot be allowed to share in the gifts of holiness. The 
wives of elders however who have remained widows and have 
vowed themselves to a life of chastity, shall be held worthy of their 
portion according to their merit in the dues of thé table 5* and of 
certain consecrated [gifts]. And all to whom is apportioned of the 
dues and income of the holy table, have, none of them, authority in 
any way to appropriate to themselves the due of the Lord, which shall 
have been consecrated by themselves; but they shall discharge 
their debts to their principals out of love, and shall receive from 
them blessings. In order that the orders of the church may be pre- 
served firm and immoveable, and that God may be glorified in all 
things, now and for ever and ever. AMEN. 

FRED C. CONYBEARE, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


Oxford. 


5°Or render: “the more so as they are able to seize on the deposit of the 
beneficed ones,” 2. ¢., of the clergy. 


5* 7, ¢., altar. 
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STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE THEOLOGY. Six Lectures delivered by 
Rev. Geo. H. TreEver, Pu.D., D.D., Milwaukee, before 
students of Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis. Cincin- 
nati: Curts & Jennings; New York: Eaton & Mains, 1897. 
Pp. vi + 482. $1.20. 

THESE lectures are full of bits of graphic and pictorial writing, 
admirably suited to a popular audience. Generally, too, they treat of 
other religions in a sympathetic way, and therefore, though the author 
makes no pretense of having studied them at first hand, he may inter- 
pret the religious life of the past to thousands of readers better than 
many an expert would. He has the art of putting things effectively, 
due probably to his pulpit and platform experience, but, just as we 
all have “the defects of our qualities,’’so his advantage is balanced 
by a corresponding disadvantage. Rhetorical flourishes, pardonable 
in lecturing, are out of place in a volume entitled Studies in Compara- 
tive Theology. Girding at people who “believe that the Divine Father 
would leave his children to grope like moles at random in the dark- 
ness, and then eternally damn them because they could see no more,” 
he very properly adds that ‘To none of his creatures is God such a 
Moloch as to curse them because of a chronology or a geography with 
which they had nothing whatever to do;” but, if he is acquainted 
with people who entertain such a belief, it is uncourteous, to say the 
least, to inform them that such teaching ‘‘ would be the most horrible 
Calvinism, an atrocious libel, indeed, upon their father God” (p. 373). 
In like manner, after giving a crude view of eclecticism, he adds: 
‘‘This is about what some people mean when they prate about the 
religion of the future, the absolute religion, the elements of a universal 
religion, etc.” Surely, we may speak of the absolute as distinguished 
from the relative, the elements or essence as compared with changing 
forms, the religion of the past or the future instead of the present, 
without “prating.”’ It ought not to be necessary to remind writers of 
today that the old style of controversy, de rigueur during the Refor- 
mation period and subsequently, when it was believed that opponents 
should be well slated with vigorous expletives, if they could not be 
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got at with cord and rack, is quite out of date, and that they are 
expected to treat fellow-students with perfect courtesy. The old was 
not only bad style, but it implied an external and unhistorical way of 
looking at things. 

Dr. Trever’s volume is still more disfigured by his animus against 
a class of men whom he denominates “lynx-eyed critics,” “the sage 
critics,” or, generally, “the critics.” Half or, in some circles, quarter 
of a century ago, critics were regarded as bad or, at any rate, danger- 
ous people, and criticism was popularly opposed to orthodoxy. Critics 
were considered to be mere fault-finders, guided by, no principle 
or rule save a concealed and inveterate opposition to “orthodox” 
Christianity ; while use of the expression “ higher criticism” indicated 
only superabundant conceit on their part, and, therefore, furnished occa- 
sion for gibes at their expense which any audience could understand. 
But “the business of criticism is to know the best that is known and 
thought in the world, and, by making this known, to create a current of 
true and fresh ideas.” The acknowledged function of criticism is inter- 
pretation, and when one critic interprets a work of art, a writing, or 
a historic epoch inaccurately, it is the duty of other critics to show 
him — by reference to accepted canons—that he is in error and to put 
him on the right track. Itis to be assumed, surely, that he has not erred 
wilfully, and, therefore, that he is more worthy of praise than the 
idle and stupid who accept every traditional view without question. 
Nowhere has the critical movement given us such valuable results as in 
history, and Delitzsch declared, therefore, that the spirit of historical 
investigation was the chartsma of our age. Just because Christianity 
is emphatically a historical as well as an ideal religion, it welcomes 
the new science of history which has given us new methods. In 
applying these methods to the early period of the life of all nations, 
we may discover that legends or myths, once accepted literally, cover 
events, thoughts, and periods grander than the story; but in giving 
a new interpretation we do not destroy but fulfil. Thus Dorus 
and Aolus are no longer single men, but the nations of the Dorians 
and Holians, and Shem and Ham stand for the populations of south- 
western Asia and the north of Africa. Abraham is a representative 
man and his wanderings those of a large tribe; and we are thus able 
to understand how he was able to pursue the kings of the East with 
318 warriors, born in his household, and by the aid of confederate 
tribes recover Lot. Jacob and Esau represent great international 
struggles between the Hebrew and Arabian tribes. Dr. Trever thinks 
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that this process is to resolve a great hero into ‘“‘some ghost or other 
without any genuine historical reality in it. Thus,” he says, “in the 
hands of the critics have fared Adam and Eve, Cain and Abel, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, Samson and Gautama, Homer, even Shakes- 
peare has had his narrow escape.”” There is no “need for alarm, even 
though some of the names recorded in legendary periods may be 
concrete summaries or eponyms of a movement. Alarm does justice 
neither to the constructive side of historical criticism nor to the fact 
that the religious value of the old story remains unimpaired. 


G. M. GRANT. 


QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY, 
Toronto, Canada. 


Lao-Tze’s ‘‘Tao-TEH-KinG”: Chinese-English, with Introduc- 
tion, Transliteration, and Notes. By Dr. Paut Carus. 
Chicago: Open Court Publ. Co., 1898. Pp. iv-+345. $3. 


THE make-up of this volume is peculiar. The contents are dis- 
tributed as follows: Forty-eight pages of introduction, forty-one of 
Chinese text, forty-four of translation, 136 of “transliteration ” (a word- 
for-word glossary), forty-seven of notes and comment, and twenty of 
index. We are led to ask what the purpose of the book is. Is it meant 
as an introduction to the study of the Chinese language? Then we 
cannot commend the choice for such a purpose of one of the most 
obscure pieces of Chinese literature extant. Is it a contribution to the 
study of comparative religion? Then it savors of pedantry to occupy 
over one-half the volume with matter that not one in a thousand 
students of comparative religion knows or cares anything about. Had 
the introduction, translation, notes, and index alone been furnished, 
thus permitting the issue of the essence of the book for one dollar, we 
should have had all that is really useful and a contribution for which 
we should have been profoundly thankful. As it is, he who is inter- 
ested to learn through this issue about the philosophy of Lao Tze must 
purchase two dollars’ worth of useless matter to get a dollar’s worth of 
what he wants. 

Lao Tze was a typical Chinaman, for whom the golden age lay in 
the past. He wrote but one book, about half as large as the second 
gospel, and it is this that is the basis of the work before us. To him it 
seemed that the ills of his time were due to a departure from the 
methods of that past. The ideal of a people, according to him, was to 
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know nothing and to want to know nothing. He would even have the 
historian, in recording events, return to the use of knotted cords in 
preference to using written characters. Accordingly, the panacea for 
the evils of his day was return to ancient habits and customs. Such a 
conception as progress was to him unthinkable. This was the basis of 
his philosophy. 

The subject of Lao Tze’s work is the Tao, and what Tao is let 
whoever knows declare. Certainly sinologists are not agreed. Dr. 
Carus translates it ‘‘reason,’’ and equates it with the Greek and Chris- 
tian Logos. This translation is certainly correct, so far as it goes, but 
it is not sufficiently inclusive. For example, the Japanese-Chinese 
term “Shinto” is nothing but “Shin-Tao,” translating “Kami no 
Michi—the way of the gods.’”’ Thus the word Tao not only means 
‘“‘reason,”’ it stands, also, as in the Japanese term just given, for the 
word “ way”’ as used in Christian (Acts 19:9 ff.), Buddhist, and other 
religions. It may often be rendered “method.” 

With this modification Dr. Carus has made his translation, so far 
as the reviewer can judge by comparison (he is not a sinologist), a fair 
one. The introduction is interesting, though time is spent on trivia! 
matters. Contact, in the sense of similarity of thought, with Chris- 
tianity is noted. The really good points in this ancient and retroactive 
system are indicated. And in the notes many good and helpful 
remarks are made. 

For the matter of the volume that is really useful we are very 
grateful. We are glad to have this translation and exposition of “ the 
Old Philosopher’s” work. Light from all sources is welcome. We 
only wish the Chinese text and glossary had been omitted. The 
volume is appropriately bound in Chinese yellow and blue, with the 
dragon on back and front. The type is good, the proofreading an 
improvement on that of some of the earlier publications of this com- 


z 
pany. Gro. W. GILMORE. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


*(It may be well to add here the titles and dates of standard translations of the 
great Chinese mystic’s classic. Besides a French translation by Stanislas Julien, in 
1842, and two German ones by R. von Planckner and V. von Strauss, in 1844, there 
have appeared three English translations, viz.: Speculations on Metaphysics, Polity, 
and Morality of the Old Philosopher, Lao-Tsse, by CHALMERS, in 1868; Zaotst Texts 
Ethical, Political, and Speculative, by F. H. BALFour, in 1884; and Zhe Texts of 
Taotsm, by JAMES LEGGE, in 1891, being one of the “Sacred Books of the East.” 
These three English translations are independent and masterly works, each by a man 
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SoME ASPECTS OF RELIGIOUS GRowTH. By Epwin D. STarsuck, 
Acting Professor of Education, Stanford University; late 
Fellow in Psychology, Clark University. Reprinted from 
The American Journal of Psychology, Vol. 1X, No. 1, pp. 
70-124. 

Tuis is one of a group of studies‘ on “The Psychology of Reli- 
gion,” the results of investigations made at Clark University and 
printed in its journals. The aim of the study is directly practical, “to 
see what insights into the spiritual life and what laws of growth will 
come from throwing together several religious biographies,” and to 
draw conclusions that “may increase our wisdom in religious education, 
and in methods of religious work.” The method—that of inductive 
science—is comparatively new in the study of the phenomena of spiritual 
life, and may be said to be yielding, already, valuable results in the 
direction of the aim just pointed out. The facts collected are arranged 
in sixteen tables, and the inductions of the writer are stated. These 
inductions are of great interest to parents and teachers and preachers, 
as well as to psychologists. Dr. Starbuck’s special contribution to the 
“Psychology of Religion” is his recognition and study of four periods 
of religious growth, beginning with the time of “awakening” (ten to 
fifteen years), and culminating at maturity (about twenty-five), with 
specially detailed study of adolescence, and his conclusion as to the 
relation between cases of ‘‘conversion proper” and those of persons 
‘“‘whose growth has not been marked by any sudden break.” The 
study accomplishes its ultimate purpose, modestly stated at the close, 
‘to contribute its mite in furthering the interests of the spiritual life.” 


NATHANIEL BUTLER. 
CoLBY UNIVERSITY. 


who had made a lifelong study of Chinese on Chinese soil. They demand a strong 
raison d’étre from any new translations, though the enigmatic language, the true and 
deep mysticism, and the rare ethical and spiritual quality of the “ Taote king” will 
probably provoke many another western scholar to try his hand at the task. Those 
who need a provocative to thought would do well to peruse Lao Tsze’s strange treatise. 


—THE EDITORS.] 


1“A Study of Conversion” (STARBUCK), Am. Jour. Psych., VIII, No. 2; “The New 
Life” (DANIELS), 2zd., VI, No. 1; “The Study of Adolescence” (BURNHAM), Ped. 
Sem.,1, No.2; “The Moral and Religious Training of Children and Adolescents ” (G. 
STANLEY HALL), tdid.; LANCASTER’S “ Study of Adolescence,” ¢did., July, 1897; Dr. 
Levusa’s study of “ ‘The Psychology of Religious Phenomena,” Am. Jour. Psych., VII, 
No.3. See also article on “Religious Periods of Child-Growth,” Lducational Review, 
June, 1808. 
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SrEcHz1IG UPANISHADS DES VEDA, aus dem Sanskrit iibersetzt 
und mit Einleitungen und Anmerkungen versehen von Dr. 
Pau. Derussen. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus, 1897. Pp. 
xxv +920, 8vo. M. 22. ; 

‘“‘Es 1st die belohnendeste und erhebendeste Lektiire, die auf der 
Welt méglich ist; sie ist der Trost meines Lebens gewesen und wird 
der meines Sterbens sein.’”’ Schopenhauer’s acquaintance with the 
Upanishads to which he pays tribute was made through the first 
European translation, and his words fittingly introduce the volume to 
which those who cannot serve a long apprenticeship in Sanskrit 
studies must now turn for an understanding of Hindu-speculations on 
the nature of the universe and the soul. 

No western scholar is so well fitted as Professor Deussen for the 
work of translating the Upanishads. He is prominent among those 
historians of philosophy who within recent years have employed 
philological methods with such success in the interpretation of philo- 
sophical writings. The study of the Vedanta he has made peculiarly 
his own. His System des Vedanta is an admirable presentation of the 
teaching handed down by Cankara, whose commentary on the Vedanta- 
Siitras he has also rendered into German." At the Congress of 
Orientalists in 1893 he announced his plan of an Allgemeine 
Geschichte der Philosophie mit besonderer Berichsichtigung der Religionen, 
in which the first of three volumes is devoted to India. One part has 
appeared and traces the beginnings of philosophic speculation in the 
Vedic hymns and Brahmanas. For the second, which is to treat of 
the history of the Upanishads, outline the contents of the several 
works, and give a systematic account of their teaching, a volume of 
translations such as the present is indispensable. 

About three hundred works of varying length, in prose or verse, 
or both, are known or reported under the title of Upanishads. The 
composition of some of them manifestly precedes the rise of Bud- 
dhism ; others belong to comparatively recent times. The authors of a 
few of them can be determined, but for the most part we must be con- 
tent with knowing perhaps the Vedic school in which the teachings 
were handed down, or the religious movement by which they were 
called forth. Professor Deussen presents translations of sixty of 
them, with introductions, analyses, and notes. 

The order adopted is simple and suggestive. First come the 


* There is an excellent English translation of the same work by THIBAUT in the 
Sacred Books of the East, Vols. XXXIV, XXXVIII. 
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Aitareya and Kausitaki Upanishads of the schools of the Rig-Veda, 
then the Chandogya and Kena of the Saima-Veda, the Tiittirlya, 
Mahanarayana, Kathaka, Cveta¢vatara, and Maitradya_a of the Black 
Yajur-Veda, and the Brhadaranyaka and I¢a of the White Yajur- Veda. 
The Upanishads ascribed to the Atharva-Veda appear in five groups, 
according as they present essentially unchanged the early Vedanta 
teaching, or recognize Yoga as a means of attaining union with the 
Atman, or exalt the life of the mendicant, or regard Civa or the avatars 
of Visnu as manifestations of the Atman. 

In the introductions to the Upanishads that form part of the tradi- 
tional teaching of Vedic schools brief statements are given of the 
subjects treated in the related Brahmanas and Aranyakas. The 
Upanishads themselves are more carefully analyzed. The introduc- 
tions to the several sections are particularly helpful, giving now a 
well-chosen parallel of Greek or Semitic source, now an acute observa- 
tion regarding the history of the text. 

The translation preserves the variations of the original between 
prose and verse. That is a gain, and yet, in attempting to reproduce 
the original meters, a loss in precision is inevitable. Sometimes in 
prose passages, too, a rendering appears which does not quite satisfy, 
but it is evident that the translator has carefully considered the objec- 
tions one might urge. 

The book is heartily to be commended. It is not merely a new 
translation of the Upanishads, but the only translation with which any- 
one now need concern himself. It marks a distinct advance in our 
knowledge of the history and meaning of the documents, and is 
altogether the most important contribution yet made to their study. 


A. W. STRATTON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


EvoLuTIONAL EtTHics AND ANIMAL PsycHoLocy. By E, P. 
Evans, author of Animal Symbolism in Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture, The Criminal Prosecution and Capital Punishment of 
Animals, etc. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1898. Pp. 
386. $1.75. > 


Tus work consists, as its title implies, of two parts, which are to a 
considerable extent independent of each other. In the first part, 
‘‘Evolutional Ethics,” the ethics of tribal society, religious belief as a 
basis of moral obligation, ethical relations of man to beast, and metemp- 
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sychosis are discussed. In the second part, “Animal Psychology,” 
the subjects are mind in man and brute, progress and perfectibility in 
the lower animals, ideation in animals and men, speech as a barrier 
between man and beast, and the esthetic sense and religious sentiment 
in animals. Appended to the whole are a copious bibliography and 
an elaborate index. 

The history of the evolution of ethics shows that the recognition of 
mutual rights and duties was confined at first to members of the same 
tribe. It was then extended to worshipers of the same gods, and 
gradually enlarged so as to include all races. Its most recent develop- 
ment has been in the direction of the recognition of animal rights. 
As to the latter Professor Evans says: ‘“‘The only firm foundation of 
animal ethics is animal psychology. It is through the portal of spir- 
itual kinship erected by modern evolutional science that beasts and 
birds, ‘our elder brothers,’as Herder calls them, enter into the temple 
of justice and enjoy the privilege of sanctuary against the wanton or 
unwitting cruelty hitherto authorized by the assumptions and usurpa- 
tions of man.” 

The change in the attitude of men toward the subject of animal 
rights is incident to the change in their attitude toward the universe 
in general. Once it was believed that all creation centered about the 
earth, and each race held that the region inhabited by it was the center 
of the world. As a natural corollary to this, the whole animal creation 
was regarded as fit only for the service of man. Modern science, 
however, has shown that animal life in all its forms has much in com- 
mon, and the recognition of kinship, in this case as in others, leads to 
the recognition of obligations. 

Theologians have been especially prone to insist upon the total 
absence of any rights in animals which men were bound to respect. 
This opinion has been based upon differences between men and ani- 
mals, which in themselves indicate nothing as to the ethical relations 
which ought to exist between them. Even the attempts made to pro- 
tect animals by law do not, as a rule, recognize the right of the animal 
to protection, but are designed merely to avoid wounding men’s sensi- 
bilities. 

The book is replete with stories of animal intelligence, which, how- 
ever, seem insufficient as a basis for generalization. There is a curious 
perversion of reasoning in the conclusion that, since the United States 
has asserted expatriation to be a “natural right,” it is not at liberty to 
withhold citizenship from any who may apply for it. The author fails 
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to recognize that if expatriation be a natural right, it is a right only as 
against the state of origin, and can have no reference to any other 
state. It would seem also that no argument should have been based 
upon the testimony of Mr. Garner, after the author had shown its 


untrustworthy character. Cart Evans Boyp 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Dir LEBENDIGEN UND DIE TOTEN in Volksglaube, Religion und 
' Sage. Von Rupoir KieinpauL. Leipzig: G. J. Gdschen’- 
sche Verlagshandlung, 1898. Pp. vi+ 293. M. 6. 


IT is now pretty generally admitted that some form of religious 
belief is universal. There is by no means so general agreement as to 
what the origin of religion was. It is very probable, however, that 
when an agreement has been reached, it will be found to be upon the 
basis of a multiple origin. The author of Die Lebendigen und die Toten 
says of his work: “The whole book presents itself as a piece of folk- 
psychology.” Superstitions, beliefs in ghosts, vampires, doubles, and 
‘“‘white women” are religious beliefs. The book is, then, to speak 
more specifically, a study in the origin of religion; and since the 
author does not himself believe in a single origin, there is very little 
to which we can take exception. 

The introduction is devoted mainly to a discussion of the soul and 
the primitive conceptions of the soul. So inconsistent with one 
another are the beliefs of many barbarous peoples that, unless we bear 
this in mind, we find difficulty in understanding parts of the book, 
since the author states many of these beliefs from the point of view of 
those who hold them. 

The subject is discussed in five main divisions: “The Animals of 
Hell;” ‘Death Angels;” “The Struggle of the Living with the 
Dead ;”’ ‘The Worship of the Dead ;”’ “The Immortality which Man 
Hopes for and the Immortality which there Is.” 

As is well known, the dead among the Parsees are exposed in the 
towers of silence, to be eaten by the vultures. But before they die a 
dog is brought into the room, that they may look upon him when the 
breath leaves the body. Then, again, before the body is left alone to 
the vultures, a dog is made to look once more upon the face of the 
dead. Originally it was the dog which ate the dead, but only these 
relics of the former custom remain. In the cerberus of the Roman 
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mythology the same idea is involved. He permitted no one to pass 
out of the lower world, his duty having changed from the earlier one 
of eating the dead. The association of dogs, vultures, jackals, foxes, 
and ravens with the dead and the consequent superstitions which cling 
about them are due to the fact that these animals ate carrion and were 
always to be found where dead bodies lay exposed. 

It is easy to see how “the terrors of the lower world are recruited 
from the forms of burial in the upper world.” Just as from the custom 
of dogs eating the dead a cerberus appears in the lower world, so from 
the funeral pyre there is derived a fiery stream which prevents the 
return of the spirits to the world of life. Gradually the fiery stream is 
limited and is conceived of as surrounding only the place where con- 
demned souls are confined, till finally the evil-doers are actually thrust 
into the flames, and the Christian doctrine of hell appears. 

There is a widespread belief that a messenger appears to warn a 
man that his death is near. A lingering survival of this appears in 
our “messenger of death.” These messengers are only the spirits of 
the dead who have gone on before, but now return to get the living 
and bring them, too, into the kingdom of the dead. Of the same nature 
are the “white women,” spirits of ancestors remaining in the house 
with the living and warning them of danger and of approaching death. 

Between the living and the dead there is a continual struggle going 
on. The dead are feared, and must be prevented from coming back 
to this world, or must be appeased. Out of this desire to appease the 
spirits which can do harm comes the worship of the dead, and especi- 
ally of ancestors, since they are the spirits most likely to come back to 
disturb or annoy. ‘The worship of the dead is not the only religion, 
but it is of all the most natural and the most easily understood, the 
flower of piety and a deep necessity for every heart.” 

The immortality which man hopes for and the immortality which 
there really is are, in the author’s mind, two very distinct ideas. Man 
hopes, if not for resurrection of the body, at least for the immortality 
of the soul. The comparisons of man’s life and resurrection with the 
corn which falls into the ground and springs up to new life, and with 
the animals which reproduce their kind, are believed not to argue 
immortality, but only the continuance of the species to which the grain 
and the animals belong. So man gains a continuance of life through 
his children. To this feeling that a man’s own life was in a sense con- 
tinued in his children was due in part the strong desire of men to have 
children. But the author believes that the only immortality which one 
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should desire is that which comes from increasing the light which is 
in the world, from adding to men’s wisdom. 

Only the liar “has no share in the ideal immortality, which is 
nothing further than the sum of the light which has been gained since 
the beginning of creation. It is said the day of mankind will not last 
forever; and it is ridiculous that man, this creature of a day, should 
wish to have immortality when the days on earth of his whole race are 
numbered. Already the naturalist sees the time of the last man com- 
ing, the time when the earth in moon-like desolation will circle about 
the blood-red sun.” 

The book is pleasantly written and will prove interesting and sug- 
gestive as a study in folk-psychology and primitive religion, to what- 
ever extent one may agree with the author’s views on the soul and 
immortality. 


MERTON L. MILLER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


CATALOGUE OF THE MSS. IN THE MONASTERY OF THE “‘ Hoy 
[One ]” [that is to say, ‘of the Virgin Mary”’] 1n AnpRos. 
By S. P. Lampros. Athens; 1898. [Karadoyos rap év ry 
kara thy “Avdpov porn ths “Aylas c@dixwy tid ZarvplOwvos II. 
Aaprpov. *Amdoracpua é« tis “Eaernpidos tod Tlapvaccod. 
"Ev ’AOnvais, é« Tov TuToypadelou ris “Eorlas, K. Maiovep cat 
N. Kapyadotpn, 1898.| Pp. 111, 8vo. 


Axsout fifty kilometers from the east coast of Attica, off the south- 
ern end of Eubcea, lies the island Andros, with the town of Gavrion 
on the west coast, north of the center. Professor Spyridion P. 
Lambros, of the University of Athens, who made the catalogue of the 
manuscripts in many of the monasteries on Mount Athos, spent the 
summer of 1897 in Andros and visited the monastery of the ‘Holy 
One,” let us say the monastery Agia, at the beginning of September. 
He was accompanied by a physician named Alexander Paschali and by 
a candidate, now a doctor, named John Bogiatzides. The present 
catalogue is due to the labors of Professor Lambros, aided by his two 
companions. 

The late bishop of Stauropolis, Constantine Pliziotis (6 An{iérys), 
made a catalogue that was published in Antony Miliaraki’s monograph 
on Andros and Keos. But this list of books was not accurate and not 
scientific enough to pass muster today. Lambros gives a list of the 
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numbers that he uses compared with those of Pliziotis and those of an 
old catalogue, see pp. 100-102. Eight volumes that Pliziotis noted 
are no longer in the library, and fourteen volumes that Lambros has 
noted escaped the eyes of Pliziotis. Aside from the books, Lambros 
mentions in the preface, p. 5, twelve communications from various 
patriarchs, beginning with the year 1597 and closing with the year 
1800. ‘Then, too, there are seventeen papers of one sort or another 
belonging rather to the business side of the life of the monastery. 
Finally we find, on pp. 103-11, four patriarchal documents of the 
seventeenth century pertaining to the Bulgarian capital, Sofia. Before 
we turn to the catalogue itself, it may be well to say that Professor 
Lambros would have done a kindness to his readers if he had made an 
index of the manuscripts in a short form at the end of the book, and 
then given a list of the centuries and a list of the classes of codices. 
The reviewer had to spend several hours making such lists before he 
could take up the closer examination of the book. 

The list contains in all 104 volumes, if we count as volumes a 
package or two of fragments or separate documents. Excluding one 
of these numbers as not to be dated because of its fragmentary 
character, we have before us four volumes of the nineteenth century, 
twenty-three of the eighteenth, twenty-five of the seventeenth, twenty 
of the sixteenth, eight of the fifteenth, four of the fourteenth, ten of 
the thirteenth, six (if we count two pairs of leaves in two different 
volumes, eight) of the twelfth, and at last three of the eleventh. 

To class the contents in a very general way, it may be said that 
six volumes are lives of saints, ten are more or less of a legal nature, 
twenty are liturgical in one sense or another, forty-eight are patristical 
in a broad sense of the word, nine are books for the Scripture lessons 
in church, and six offer parts of the Bible. One single volume, 
No. 61, contains the first five hooks of the /Zad; it is, however, 
only of the eighteenth century. There is a commentary in it, too. 

The biblical manuscripts are three psalters and three copies of the 
four gospels. The psalters are of the thirteenth (No. 6), the fifteenth 
(No. 10), and the seventeenth (No. 93) centuries, respectively. Of the 
four gospels, Na. 32 is of the year 1156, No. 53 of the year 1539, and 
No. 56 of the fourteenth century. No. 6, the psalter first mentioned, 
bears in a later hand the date 1292, which may be the real date of its 
origin. A late note tells of a severe and destructive snowstorm in 
1659 on the 1st of March. The psalter of the seventeenth century, 
No. 93, was written in 1652 and the following four years, and is orna- 
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mented with a great many beautiful head-pieces and initials in colors 
and gold. No. 32, the gospels of the year 1156, contains the notes 
upon the number of “stichoi” in each gospel and has the tables of 
chapters. The scribe, Manuel Agiostephanites, wrote the manuscript 
at the order of John, the archbishop of Cyprus, and finished it in the 
month of July, 1156. Inthe year 1748 Parthenios, the prior of this 
monastery Agia, bound the manuscript. The volume is adorned with 
some large, but not very artistic, pictures. No. 53, the four gospels, 
was written in the year 1539, on the 2oth of December, in the island 
Andros by Strategopoulos, whose family formerly came from Sparta 
of the Lacedemons. This manuscript contains the prefaces to 
the gospels and the lists of the chapters, as well as various lists of 
the lessons for the church readings. No. 56 is a four gospels with 
very artistic pictures of the evangelists. It has the lists of the 
chapters. 

The nine or ten or eleven books of gospel lessons, of which the 
name for each separately is an “ evangelium” or a “gospel,” accord- 
ing to the nomenclature of the Greek church, are the following: No. 
30 contains on leaves 17 and 22 parts of Matthew, which I suppose are 
from a gospel, but they may be from a four gospels. No. 22 is of the 
thirteenth century, and contains both the gospel and the apostle 
lessons, but it is unfortunately mutilated. No. 74, or rather 743, 
consists of two leaves in the binding of 74; they are of the twelfth 
century and have fine initials. No. 85 is worthy of remark on account 
of its binding. It is a gospel of the twelfth century, in two columns, 
with musical signs. The wooden backs, a centimeter thick, are 
covered with red velvet. On the four corners are little bronze plates 
with raised images of the evangelists. In the middle is the crucifixion 
in the same metal. The other cover has the evangelists on the 
corners, and then the Virgin in the middle, with the Christ child in her 
lap. This cover bears the inscription: “ The archdeacon of the great 
eastern church, Arsenius the servant of God, offered this gospel in 
memory of himself and of his parents to the Holy Living Fountain in 
the island of Andros, in the year 1652.” No. 86 is a gospel of the 
eleventh century, in two columns, with the musical signs. It is bound 
in purple velvet and seems to have been formerly at Athens, for it 
contains the following note: ‘On the second of July, in the year 
1523, the eleventh indiction, the servant of God, the priest Athanasius, 
the agelarch and great oikonomos of the most holy metropolis of 
Athens, fell asleep in the Lord on Wednesday at seven o’clock in the 
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evening, and may his remembrance be everlasting and may God place 
his soul where the just repose.” One page, written in the seventeenth 
century, gives a list of the vessels and robes in the monastery. No. 87 
is a gospel of the thirteenth century, written in two columns. The 
beginning is lost. No. 90 is a gospel of the fourteenth century, in 
two columns. The end is gone. No. 92 is a gospel of the thirteenth 
century. <A note in it, dated the 28th of January, 1632, says that 
Philotheos, a patriarchal exarch, gave this volume to the monastery of 
the “Holy and Living Fountain” in Andros, for the spiritual redemp- 
tion of himself and of his parents, at the cost of five hundred aspres. 
This note would apparently be a proof that the full name of the 
monastery is “The Holy and Living Fountain,” and that it has been 
shortened by the people into simply “The Holy;" but see below. It 
is to be regretted that Professor Lambros did not in his preface give 
an explanation of the name. The gospel No. 97 has two columns and 
many beautiful initials; unfortunately some have been cut out. In a 
note of the year 1239 the death of a monk is mentioned who belonged 
to the monastery of Christ, rod “Avripwvyrov rod TérOov. No. 103, a 
gospel of the thirteenth century, written in the month of April “ by 
Michael Koulouki, with the help of George the Kalamonite, the 
protonotary of the holy metropolis of Rhodes,” at the expense of Con- 
stantine Exotruchos, contains a note of its being bound in the year 
1395, and the date of the present gorgeous binding is 1694. The 
binding is enriched with silver and filigree work and enamel. The 
front cover bears the crucifixion, besides the four evangelists, and the 
other cover presents the Creator and the Virgin and the emblems of 
the evangelists. 

We observed that No. 92 called the monastery by a longer name. 
In No. 16 it is called simply the monastery of the “Living [One].” 
On the contrary, in No. 52 we have astill longer name: the monastery 
‘“‘of the most holy Zheotokos of her who is also called the Holy and 
Living Fountain.” Nos. 83 and 94 name it the monastery of the 
“Living Fountain.” And No. 99 brings a long note by Theodosius, 
the protonotary of the great church, in which he, visiting the monas- 
tery on a journey, tells about its history as originally only a church 
that was turned into a monastery, and calls it the monastery of the 
‘All Holy the Holy,” and in another sentence “‘my All Holy which is 
called the Holy.” It is not often the case that a monastery offers 
such a confusing variety of names. Of course, the explanation is that 
all these names meant for the initiated and for the surrounding popu- 
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lation simply the Virgin Mary, or, in Greek, the Oeordxos, “she who 
gave birth to a god.” 

As to the combination of Polycarp and Barnabas in No. 64, com- 
pare the articles of Professor Zikos Rosis, of the theological faculty in 
the University of Athens, in the ‘AvdaAaows, October 1, 1894, pp. 2275-9, 
and Lambros’s article “The Supposed Conclusion of the Epistle of 
Polycarp,” in the Academy, London, 1896, No. 3599, p. 527. A note 
in No. 88 tells of a dire cloud and storm that came from Asia upon 
Mitylene in the year 1383, on the 6th of August, and killed all of the 
chief men of the city who lived on the acropolis (except one) and 
their servants. Following earthquakes destroyed the rest of the city 
and ruined the inhabitants. A later note in the same book says that 
on Friday, the 28th of July, in the year 1402, the Persian general, 
‘Tamerlis, defeated Pagiazitis (or is it the pasha?), the ruler of the 
Ishmaelites (of course, the Turks), in the East and the West, on the 
plain of Ancyra, and destroyed his power and took him prisoner. 

These scattered notes out of this small number of manuscripts (and 
we have only referred to a few of those found here) show how much 
history lies hidden in the chance pages of eastern libraries. It is to 
be hoped that Professor Lambros or some other scholar will have time 
to search more accurately into all these volumes. Our thanks are due 
to Lambros for his unwearied work on the books that he lights upon 


in his vacations. CaspAR RENE GREGORY. 


UNIVERSITY OF LEIPZIG, 
Germany. 


ABHANDLUNGEN ALEXANDER VON OETTINGEN ZUM SIEBENZIGSTEN 
GEBURTSTAG GEWIDMET, von Freunden und Schiilern. Min- 
chen: Beck, 1898. Pp. 262. M. 7. 

Limits of space will allow only a brief indication of the contents 
of this series of essays. The first, by A. Berendts, is on the “ Chri- 
stologie des apokryphen 3. Korintherbriefes,” two Latin texts of which 
have recently been discovered, while Dr. C. Schmidt has just found a 
Coptic papyrus, which shows it was also part of the “Acta Pauli” so 
well known in the early church. Berendts regards it as an “authen- 
tic representation of Paulinism in the second century,” which shows 
(1) a Christology setting in clearer light that of Hermas and 2 Clement, 
and (2) a view of the plan of salvation, looking toward that of Irenzus. 
— The next essay, by G. N. Bonwetsch, is on “ Die Schrift des Methodius 
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von Olympus ‘Vom Aussatz’”’ (pp. 29-53). The treatise of Methodius 
on leprosy is one of the writings of that Father discovered by Bon- 
wetsch in a Slavonic version, in which, after the allegorical method of 
exegesis, the teaching of Lev., chap. 13, is made refer to the Christian 
duty of penance.—The following article, by Adolf Harnack, will be 
noticed elsewhere in this JouRNAL by Professor Gregory.—The next 
essay is by F. Hérschelmann, and discusses the treatment of the “‘ Kate- 
chismus im Religionsunterricht.” He pleads for both Bible history and 
doctrine properly balanced in the instruction of the young, and shows 
how hard it is for the “new theology” to teach the Apostles’ Creed 
and the Ten Commandments. He says the chief problem of “prac- 
tical theology now is to smooth the way from the modern theology to 
church practical life.” The orthodoxy of the Bible and Luther’s 
Catechism is often very embarrassing (pp. 95-112).—The paper of F, 
Lezius (113-24) describes the book called JZzéra, written by the 
Priscillianist Dictinius of Astorga, who later (400) returned to the 
church and became a bishop. It is a defense of deception by the 
Priscillianists to protect themselves from persecution, and was probably 
called Zzéra because it contained a “just balance” of twelve questions, 
as a just life shows a balance of twelve virtues. This comparison came 
probably from the /assto Thome, then much read in Spain.—The 
article of Leo Meyer, on “ Wunder,” ‘a contribution to the history 
of the word,” reaches no definite conclusions respecting either the 
Hebrew, Greek, or German terms involved.—Eugen Petersen discusses 
(130-43) “Die Reliefschranken auf dem rémischen Forum,” which 
were discovered in 1872, and present Trajan helping the poor. He 
suggests explanations of details which cannot be reproduced here.— 
Alfred Seeberg’s ‘“‘Bemerkungen zur Auslegung von Matt. x1x” (144- 
7°) are a careful, thoughtful bit of exegesis on vss. 3, 10-12, 16, 17 
(compared with Mark 10:17-19), and 23-30, to which we call the 
attention of New Testament students.—The essay of Reinhold Seeberg 
on the “Busslehre des Duns Scotus” (171-95) is, next to Harnack’s, 
perhaps the most original and instructive part of the series. He shows 
here, as he does in Vol. II of his Dogmengeschichtfe, just published, the 
great importance of the doctrine of “penitence,” especially because 
the Reformation began with an attack upon it, and the central doc- 
trines of Protestantism were offered as a substitute for it. Duns’ 
doctrine of repentance is here for the first time fully set forth. 
-—W. Volck, in his paper, ‘Zur Erklarung des mosdischen Segens, 
Deut. K. 33” (pp. 196-219), partly defends and partly retracts 
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the positions taken in an essay published 1873. He now thinks Deut. 
33 contains sayings handed down in the tribes as from Moses, and put 
in their present form, with an introduction and conclusion, by some 
writer before the time of the kingdom.—F. Mihlau, “ Zur Paulinischen 
Ethik (220-44), sets out from acriticism of Wernle’s Der Christ u. 
die Stinde bet Paulus (1897), and Karl’s Bettrége z. Verstindniss 
@er sotertol. Erfahrungen u. Spekulationen des Ap. Paulus (1896). 
These writers held that “the Christian does not sin,” according to 
Paul; neither does the apostle teach any moral development of Chris- 
tian life. He was blinded by missionary “enthusiasm” and eschato- 
logical “optimism.” Paul was really asort of “ Methodist,” and taught 
no sin in the believer. He was nota Protestant, and the reformers 
largely misinterpreted him to get their theology. The “new 
theology” does not know what to do with sin; and here it tries to 
show that Paul was blind in the same direction. Miihlau thoroughly 
proves the opposite.—The last essay, on ‘“‘ Melanchthons Loci praecipui 
und Thesen tiber die Rechtfertigung aus dem Jahre 1531” (245-62), 
is by J. Haussleiter. He shows by means of an overlooked print of 
Melanchthon’s “Loci,’’ and a thesis on “Justification,” of 1531, that 
a critical text, showing the historical growth of the “ Disputations” 


and “Theses” of the reformer is still to be prepared. 
H. M. Scort. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


History, PROPHECY, AND THE MONUMENTS; OR, ISRAEL AND THE 
Nations. By JAMES FREDERICK McCourpy, Pu.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Oriental Languages in University College, 
Toronto. Vol. II: Zo the Fall of Nineveh. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1896. Pp. xxi+ 433. $3. 


A SECOND stately volume of this scholarly work by the professor of 
oriental languages at Toronto is already assured of a hearty welcome 
by reason of the excellence of its predecessor. The reader may be 
certain in advance that his expectations will suffer no disappointment, 
except that he will find himself sent on to a third volume which will 
be necessary to complete the task which the author has set before 
him. All students will unite in the hope that this final volume will be 
soon forthcoming. 

This installment has all the excellenciesand some of the defects of 
its predecessor. There is the same wide horizon, so unexpected and 
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so grateful, where the history of Israel is placed in its true perspec- 
tive and thereby attains new reality and attractiveness. The same 
lack of constructive power appears. The book does not seem to be 
clearly articulated. The analysis is confused. There is want of pro- 
portion. The matter overpowers the organization. We confess also 
to weariness of the style. The combination of sonorous periods and 
diffuse repetitiousness seems to have grown upon the author. The 
continual reappearance of the pronoun “we” (fifteen times on pp. 34, 
35) is out of place in historical narrative of this dignity, besides 
weakening the force of the statements. There are also occasional 
slips in the reference of pronouns. We also observe that twice at 
least Professor McCurdy has condescended to indulge in levity; once 
he has punned. The effect is peculiar. The reader, if he wishes, 
may experience it by consulting pp. 39 and 152. There is the same 
absence of maps and an index, the same paucity of references to 
authorities, which detract so much from the value of the book. And 
we record, also, with sincere gratitude, the same cordial sympathy with 
the subject, the same union of devout recognition of the high theme 
with reasonable, if not ample, freedom, born of modern scientific 
research, in dealing with traditional material. The solid framework 
which he has built up can, indeed, bear the weight of not a few faults, 
yet its very excellence makes us regret their presence. 

The present volume divides into two distinct and practically inde- 
pendent parts. The author has halted, in his historical narrative of 
Israel’s fortunes, at the fall of Samaria to interpose an extended 
exposition of Hebrew life in its elements and interior forces. More 
than half the volume (pp. 1-236) is thus occupied. The narrative is 
then resumed and carried down to the fall of Assyria (ca. 606 B. C.). 
Each of these portions deserves thorough and extensive treatment. 
Some general remarks only may be offered, as well as some criticisms 
of particular points: 

1. The historical section occupying the second half of the volume 
deals with some of the most stirring episodes of the Old Testament. 
Isaiah and his times furnish a theme to stimulate as well as to test 
the powers of the historian. The material crowds in on every side. 
Hebrew and Assyrian documents abound. The prophetic discourses 
illuminate, and are in turn illuminated by, the historical narratives. 
The author shows ready control of all these sources. He is an excellent 
Assyriologist as well as Hebrew scholar, and offers original and spirited 
translations of the important documents. His conclusions on parti- 
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cular points are independent and well considered, and, therefore, 
repay study. It is interesting to observe that he rejects the hypothesis 
of an invasion and devastation of Judah by Sargon in 711 B.C. He 
offers a new date for the accession of Hezekiah, 719 B. C., but we fear 
that he will convince no one. It rests on a series of uncertainties, since 
no one can tell exactly the date of Marduk-bal-iddin’s embassy to the 
king of Judah, or of Hezekiah’s sickness; and, even if this were pos- 
sible, no dependence can be placed on the “at that time” of 2 Kings 
20:12. Most scholars will prefer to fall back on the definite state- 
ment of 2 Kings 18:13 and hold to 715 B.C. The author’s dating 
of Isaiah’s discourses is in some cases peculiar. Chap. 28 is assigned 
as a whole to the period before 722 B. C., in spite of the difficulties of 
vss. 7-29, by making vs. 15 refer apparently to the Assyrian alliance. 
Chaps. 18 and 1g are referred to Sargon’s Ashdod campaign, 711 
B.C. Chap. 10:28~32 is regarded as giving the actual course of the 
army of invasion. Chap. 23 was in large part written by Isaiah in 685 
B. C. in Esarhaddon’s time. 

The account of Sennacherib’s invasion is quite original, but at the 
same time very unsatisfactory. The problem of harmonizing the nar- 
ratives of 2 Kings, chap. 18, and the Assyrian inscription is solved by 
the hypothesis of the breaking up of Sennacherib’s army into detach- 
ments, one of which marches down through Samaria to Jerusalem, 
while others attack the various Philistine cities. Apart from the 
unlikelihood of the Assyrian king’s distributing his forces in this 
fashion, the author, in his endeavor to trace and present the course of 
events, involves himself and his readers in a maze of confusion and 
contradiction. Do the best we can, it is impossible to comprehend 
the various statements, apparently flatly contradictory, on pp. 280, 
297, 301. It may not be possible to bring the various sources into 
entire conformity, but anything is better than the author's puzzling 
solution. . 

A predilection for the statements of the Chronicler was shown in 
Vol. I,and is observed here also. So far as anything appears, they are 
regarded as valuable historically as those of 2 Kings. So, of course, 
we find a thorough and ingenious reworking through of the problem 
of Manasseh’s punishment by the Assyrians (2 Chron. 33:11-13). 
How Manasseh came to fall away from Jehovah is explained by “wild 
impulses of a misguided youth” given free reign after Isaiah passed 
away, though how Manasseh could have been “misguided” when 
Isaiah was in power is not clear, especially when the good character 
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of the youthful Josiah is traced by the author to the good influences 
by which he had been surrounded. Manasseh’s fall is connected with 
his paying homage to Esarhaddon about 680 B. C., when he or his 
special envoy may have visited Nineveh and have received an over- 
whelming impression of the greatness of Nineveh’s gods. His revolt 
is connected with the great defection of the brother of Ashurbanipal 
and is indirectly proved by the mention of revolts of Arabian tribes 
east of Palestine and two towns of Pheenicia, west of it, whose subjec- 
tion is referred to as undertaken about the same time by the Assyrian 
king. That no reference is made to the reduction of rebellious Judah 
is explained by the remark that the Assyrian “records do not contain 
an account of all the numberless details of provincial wars.’’ How- 
ever, as these very records do contain the accounts of the subjection 
of two Pheenician cities, called by the author “insignificant towns,” 
and connected by him with the “more powerful” neighbor, Judah, 
the apparently insuperable’ difficulty in the way of accepting the 
Chronicler’s narrative reappears more formidably than ever. 

A large part of this portion of the book is concerned purely with 
Assyrian history only indirectly, if at all, connected with Israel. The 
author shares the estimate of Sennacherib held almost universally by 
scholars, that he was “boastful, arrogant, cruel, and revengeful to a 
degree uncommon even in Assyrian kings,’’ as well as being a failure in 
his political measures. Esarhaddon he praises highly, regarding him 
as having won his influence by “his personal visitation and residence 
among his subjects.” But Ashurbanipal lived in “selfish isolation,” 
and the author feels compelled to abate somewhat of the admiration 
with which he is regarded by modern writers. No doubt this judg- 
ment is justified. 

2. To pass now to the first part of the volume, the discussion of 
the inner life of Israel, the author begins with a survey of the past 
history of the Hebrews from the preparation for them upon the stage of 
oriental history to the disappearance of the northern kingdom before 
Assyria. The work is, on the whole, admirably done. Especially good 
is the recognition of the progress in northern Israel, from the semi- 
anarchy of the first days to the settled and splendid reign of Jeroboam 
II. Opportunity is offered for abundant generalization. Ability to 
generalize fruitfully is a mark of the true historian. Professor 
McCurdy does not bear this test as successfully as one might desire. 
He falls sometimes into commonplaces like the following epigram- 
matic gem: “ Few kings in any age have been great men, and still 
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fewer have been good.”’ Of course it would be easy often to challenge 
such broad statements as that which assigns to the primitive Babylonian 
kingdoms the expression of “that imperial idea which of itself gives 
unity and consistency to the most enduring national history the world 
has ever known,” or that which differentiates the issues of Israel’s his- 
tory from those of others as being “ primarily moral and only second- 
arily political.” Surely, if any historical issues are worth studying, it 
is primarily because of their moral bearings. But all will agree with 
the author in his conclusion of this rapid résumé of Israel’s outward 
history by the remark that there is another side of the history to 
uncover, the more vital and inward; one must search “how the social 
and political structure of Israel arose; . . . . how the intellectual and 
religious habits and productions of the people were the embodiment of 
sentiments proper to them and to them alone; how their distinctively 
Hebraic elements were differentiated from the antecedent Semitic 
inheritance of usage and belief;” although all may not be willing to 
subscribe to the further strong statement, “how Israel alone among 
the ancient peoples of the earth was admitted into the holy place of 
essential and everlasting truth in the supreme region of morals and 
religion.” With this programme the author goes forward to his study 
of the inner life of Israel. 

It would be impossible to follow Professor McCurdy through his 
long and complicated discussion. The sources for our knowledge of 
Hebrew social life are very meager, and usually indirect. The results 
are often tentative and indefinite. The author deserves all credit for 
his thorough and sympathetic treatment. He has made a path through 
the thicket and branched off here and there to show how rich are the 
fruits to be gathered. But he has not been able to render his discus- 
sion attractive or interesting, and it must be said that he would have 
been much more likely to secure a hearing for it if he had broken it 
up and inserted its parts in their historical order as determined by the 
external history. For what is given here is really a second Hebrew 
history extending from the beginnings to the fall of Samaria, only 
treated from the inside. How much more naturally, as it seems to us, 
would both external and internal elements have been presented if 
taken together by the epochs of their growth rather than thus arti- 
ficially separated. 

The treatment of the material follows, in general, the development 
of the history. An introductory chapter treats of ‘The Elements and 
Character of Hebrew Society.”’ Nowhere else in literature can be found 
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amore thorough analysis of the elementary forms of social life, the 
family, the family group, the household, the clan, the tribe. No ques- 
tion is shirked, and if the solution of the problems is not always satis- 
factory, that may be owing as much to the insufficiency of the material 
available as to any other cause. Particular attention is drawn upon 
the household and the clan, “the two fundamental political units 
among the Hebrews.” The household is studied at great length, but 
we do not find the promised discussion of the clan, unless it may be 
said to come in the next chapter, which treats the first period of 
nomadism, or the patriarchal age, and the sojourn in Egypt, which the 
author calls the semi-nomadic age. He speaks of the “ Hebrew com- 
munity” from the earliest period and argues back to its existence from 
the condition of the Hebrews in Egypt. As there they “were already 
in possession of all the elements of a stable society,” they must have 
had one before they came, and substantially such a one as the narrative 
of the patriarchal age represent. Conversely, if the patriarchal history 
contains a basis of truth, the narrative of the Egyptian sojourn must 
be true. The exodus involves the essentials of the patriarchal history, 
and vice versa. This is dangerous reasoning and to us is quite incon- 
clusive. Later it reacts with emphasis upon the author’s conception 
of Moses, whose work, according to him, was not originally and prima- 
rily creative, but ‘mainly regenerative and disciplinary,” ‘‘ constructive 
largely because it was reconstructive.’’ Such a conclusion must be 
reached by one who has built up a theory of a “‘ Hebrew community” 
with a stable society, a “‘specialized and complex organization,” a sys- 
tem of social and religious observances, reaching back into the remote 
past. The primary failure to grasp and solve the problem of the 
primitive social condition of “Israel’”’ is due chiefly, in our judgment, 
to the author’s separate treatment of the history and the social life 
referred to above. For our first question is, What was the “ Hebrew 
community” ? Was it one clan or twelve? What historical facts do 
we know about it? And when light is thrown on those questions, it is 
time to discuss social conditions. But, with the author’s hypothesis, 
the work of Moses was, politically, to energize, organize, and unify the 
people; religiously, to make the ritual a matter of united observance. 
After all, he did more for subsequent ages than he did for his own, 
since his generation did not really need much to be done for it. 
That is, if we understand our author, his legal codes were intended for 
later epochs of the national life (p. 93). 

Another chapter is devoted to the social evolution of the time of 
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the settlement in Canaan. This, too, is semi-nomadic. Moses had 
given the people a national organization; they work out their salvation 
in their new home. The essential step forward is connected with the 
life in cities, which breaks up families and clans and introduces new 
obligations, judicial and religious. Local interests destroy the old 
unity. Amalgamation with the Canaanites introduces dangers of reli- 
gious and social degeneration. But all this breaking up is in order to 
the evolution of a higher form of organization. The author uses the 
word ‘‘city,” in this connection, in altogether too broad a sense. Evi- 
dently he means local, as distinguished from nomadic, organization, 
and he would have avoided misunderstanding by using these more 
general terms. We are inclined also to think that he has not devel- 
oped with sufficient clearness the fact that, while the old nomadic clan 
disappeared, a new local clan took its place. The tribal system was 
continued only in a new form adapted to the changed situation. 

The third period of social history was that of the monarchy. It 
may be traced along two lines, the growth and regulation of the milli- 
tary power, and changes in the administration of civil affairs. In dis- 
cussing the former the author distinguishes three periods: one of dis- 
organization, as in the time of the Judges; one of a general militia, as 
in the time of Saul; one of a military class, beginning with David. He 
declares that the system of armed retainers of royalty was discouraged 
by the best Israelites. We believe that the evidence of this would be 
hard to find. The handling of this point seems quite inadequate. 
Nor is the treatment of the administrative development under the 
monarchy satisfactory. The author utterly fails to understand the 
work of Solomon, whose administration, apart from the building of 
the temple, he characterizes as that of a “personally ambitious and 
self-aggrandizing tyrant.” Great emphasis is laid upon a point which 
is very doubtful, viz., that northern Israel was politically from the first 
very far behind Judah. David “placed Judah politically a century 
ahead of the rest of Israel”! And yet from the time of the disruption 
northern Israel stepped to the front politically and religiously. 

Having followed Israel’s development in these three periods, Pro- 
fessor McCurdy closes this part of his book with a chapter entitled 
“Society, Morals, and Religion,” in which, apparently, he follows out 
again the evolution of these three factors in Israel’s life. Here topics 
like classes of society and their relations, social decay and its causes, 
the ‘social problem,’ regenerative forces in Hebrew society, have 
their consideration. We confess to a little confusion, in which it 
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seems to us the author shares. He has to take up topics already 
treated, and cross-references abound. Still, this chapter must be 
regarded as the most valuable contribution which he has made. Many 
new subjects are introduced, many points are presented in a fresh 
light. Merely to have such matters as slavery, the “stranger,” adminis- 
tration of justice, poverty, etc., taken up and handled is a great boon 
for which no student of the Old Testament can be too grateful to the 
author. They are subjects which are usually passed over unnoticed in 
most manuals. Among so much that is interesting and profitable, we 
select for special review the treatment of slavery. All ancient peoples 
were slaveholders. The Hebrews were no exception. As nomads they 
had few slaves, but with the development of agricultural life slave labor 
was a necessity. Yet in early times, when the freeman still worked on 
his own fields, they were not in great demand. Only later, when war 
and politics occupied the hands of the citizens, or industry and com- 
merce called for more workers, did slavery assume greater proportions. 
Such, in general, appear to be the main lines of the development of 
slavery in Israel. The author, however, takes some strange positions. 
He suggests that war supplied a victorious nation with captives to be 
reduced to slavery, and that then the only use to be made of them was 
to put them to work, ¢. ¢., find work for them to do —an early emer- 
gence of the labor problem, surely. He forgets that the most natural 
thing was to sell them. Historically, the process was not first slaves 
and then, by means of them, the development of agriculture and com- 
merce, but exactly the opposite. So also the rise of great estates was 
followed by the increasing employment of slave labor everywhere in 
the ancient world. The author has somewhat confused, also, the rela- 
tion of the slave and the “stranger” (ger). The absorption of the 
Canaanites was accomplished not so much by reducing them to slavery 
as through the system of ger?m. His interpretation of the slave law of 
Deut. 23:15 f. is absurd, as a careful reading of the law reveals, and 
the surprise at the ordinary interpretation adopted is quite uncalled 
for. To permit slaves to flee from city to city éz Israel unmolested 
would have produced anarchy. We question whether slavery, as prac- 
ticed in Israel or in any other ancient people, “was on the whole a 
great blessing to the land and the people.” Ata certain stage of 
social development, undoubtedly. But, “on the whole,” it was rather 
one of the elements of economic disaster in the ancient world. And 
that it “contributed to a development in Israel of the philanthropic 
temper, the spirit of compassion, the sense of a wide human brother- 
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hood,” is still more doubtful. How can the writer assert, in view of 
Ex. 21:2, 7; Lev. 25:44, that “alone among the Semitic peoples, 
ancient or modern, Israel has left no recorded traces of a traffic in the 
bodies of men, except in its prohibition” ? Much may be said in 
behalf of the amelioration of the lot of the slave among the Hebrews, 
but nothing is gained by exaggeration. 

But we must close our observations on this thoughtful and instruc- 
tive discussion. It is so suggestive and admirable that one wishes it 
were better. The author has not yet given us his critical analysis of 
the documents of the Old Testament, and without that we cannot 
judge of his results; he has often failed in careful distinction of his- 
torical periods, and hence has given often no clear idea of the devel- 
opment of institutions. He is possessed with the idea of the singular- 
ity, the uniqueness of Hebrew social life; and yet every page of his 
discussion reveals how in these respects the Hebrews were one with the 
Semitic peoples around them. Happily he could not overstate the 
moral grandeur of the Old Testament teachings in their highest 
ranges, and he has borne glowing testimony to their value for the life 
of today. In this all will gladly follow him and will rejoice to hail so 
puissant an advocate of the restoration of the Old Testament to its 
rightful place as an unequaled teacher of social and political morality. 


GEORGE S. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


GESCHICHTE DES VOLKES ISRAEL, bis zur Restauration unter 
Esra und Nehemia. Von Aucust KLOSTERMANN, Dr. THEOL., 
ord. Professor an der Universitat Kiel. Munchen: Beck, 
1896. Pp. xii+271. M. 4.50. 


It is difficult to assign Professor Klostermann a position among 
the various schools of Old Testament study. In textual criticism his 
emendations are bold almost to rashness. He has vigorously attacked 
the modern critical schools, yet has his own theory of pentateuchal 
criticism. Individuality is always interesting, and, if not carried to 
eccentricity, may do valuable service in stirring up old questions and 
compelling established views or authoritative dogmas to justify them- 
selves afresh at the bar of a vigorous and original criticism. So Pro- 
fessor Klostermann may be trusted to give in this history something 
new and worth considering. 

The title suggests Professor Stade’s work on the same subject, but 
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anything more opposed in method and result could hardly be imagined. 
The one employs all the resources furnished by auxiliary sciences, 
anthropology, Assyriology, geography, etc. But the professor at Kiel 
is writing a history of the Old Testament church on the basis of the 
documents which that church has produced, and, hence, does not regard 
it as his province to interpret or correct those contributions by light 
from without. Indeed, he goes so far as to hold that it is of little value 
to employ the material of the Old Testament not strictly historical, 
such as the prophecies or the Psalms, for the purposes of historical 
elucidation. One has, according to him, a great historical work or 
series of works in the biblical books Genesis to Nehemiah, and these 
must be the real source of our knowledge. Criticism on the part of 
the Old Testament church has already done its work in producing 
those books, and we are but far-distant and dimly discerning fol- 
lowers. There are, indeed, certain branches of critical work which 
still remain open to us to be exercised upon these documents, deter- 
mining their proper text, etc., etc., but in going outside of them 
we are turning away from the light instead of assisting in the illumina- 
tion. 

Anyone can see that this general position immensely narrows the 
range of the writer’s field and detracts, at least in one point of view, 
from the value of hiscontribution. It has its—-one might almost say— 
ridiculous side, as in the case of chronology where the biblical contri- 
butions to Hebrew chronology are interpreted for themselves and a 
scheme drawn up without regard to the Assyrian synchronisms. On 
the other hand, the writer’s attention to the specific material in hand 
is intensified and a constant endeavor is made to understand and 
interpret the words and underlying ideas of the Hebrew sources, 
especially as the outgrowth of the specifically Old Testament religious 
spirit. 

The result — sufficiently curious——is that Professor Klostermann’s 
best work is done on that part of the Old Testament history which is 
least historical. He has contributed practically nothing to the under- 
standing of the times from David to the exile. But his discussion of 
the primitive period, the patriarchal age, and the times of Moses is 
original and stimulating. He begins with the earliest ages, since the 
Old Testament historical material began there, or, to put it in 
another way, the consciousness of the Old Testament church carried it 
back to the beginning. The creative week he regards as the result of 
reflection; the stories of Adam and the pre-deluvians as the working 
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over— or, to use his suggestive word, re+zr¢h — of non-Israelite tradi- 
tions. The purpose of the narratives was to set all this primitive past 
in the light of the religious knowledge of Israel. The stories of the 
patriarchs constitute a well-arranged sermon, presenting them as 
models of piety to Israel and as founders of its world-wide mission. 

But, then, what is historical in this? Klostermann makes use of 
the argument, much favored nowadays, from the religious self-con- 
sciousness of Israel. Later Israel could not have had this conscious- 
ness of the religion of the patriarchs unless it had been founded on 
real tradition. The religion of the later generation was what it was 
because the patriarchs had the religion which was attributed to them. 
This is turning of the evolutionary argument against its supporters 
in a surprising fashion, but we fear that they will not regard it as con- 
vincing. It is one thing to maintain that a later stage of religious 
development requires a previous preparation, and quite another thing 
to prove that the previous stage is practically what later idealization of 
tradition makes it. 

A very generous use is made of the physical side of the miraculous 
events of early Hebrewhistory. Electricity played a large part at Sinai. 
The drying up of the Jordan and the fall of Jericho’s walls are con- 
nected with seismic disturbances at that time. The sun “seemed” to 
halt at the battle of Beth-horon. These positions illustrate the inde- 
pendent attitude which the writer takes. On the one hand, he main- 
tains with vigor and unyielding consistency the view that the religious 
element and moral impulse in Israel were primary and fundamental. 
The religion preceded the national life. ‘Israel did not become a 
religious community only upon the destruction of its political organi- 
zation, but the consciousness implanted in it by Moses of being the 
priestly body (Gesinde) of Jahwe is from the first the impelling agent 
in its forming itself into a firm political organization.”” The character 
of Jahwe in Israel was from the first moral. The physical element in 
his name, connected with the tempest, was early symbolized and spirit- 
ualized into the destruction of wrong and the restoration of purity and 
right. Hence, he is the God of hope, in whom the oppressed may 
trust. To the Mosaic community all this is summed up in the new 
interpretation of the name Jahwe, “I will be that I am,” the one God 
of self-revelation. Human history becomes a development, guided by 
the true God. | 

GEORGE S. GOODSPEED. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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ASPECTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, considered in Eight Lectures, 
delivered before the University of Oxford, by RoBERT 
LAWRENCE OTTLEY, M.A., successively Student of Christ 
Church and Fellow of Magdalen College, sometime Prin- 
cipal of the Pusey House. Zhe Bampton Lectures for 1897. 
London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1897. Pp. xix+448, 8vo. $4. 


AFTER the higher criticism has done its work upon the Old Testa- 
ment, what is the religious value of those Scriptures? This inquiry 
is on the minds of many, occasioning often unrest and doubt. To 
confirm, under these circumstances, Christian faith is the purpose of 
these lectures. They seek to give the religious value of the Old Tes- 
tament after its reconstruction by modern criticism. Their author is 
favorably known from a historical work upon the incarnation. His 
special field of study has been the New Testament, historical theology, 
and the literature of the church fathers, and hence he writes upon the 
Old Testament as a layman, and this renders his apologetic work the 
more valuable. He looks at the results of biblical criticism from the 
angle of Christian experience enlightened and enriched by special 
studies in the doctrine of the person of Christ and the history of 
Christian belief. 

Lecture J presents the author’s fundamental premises: (1) A 
belief in the incarnation which suggests the method of activity to 
be expected elsewhere in divine revelation, a method with no limit of 
condescension except that imposed by the law of perfect holiness. (2) 
A belief in inspiration, a gift of spiritual enlightenment, whose opera- 
tion is seen (a) in the personality of Israel’s teachers, (4) in Israel as 
a community whose spiritual aspirations are given in the Psalter, and 
(c) in the work of compiling, editing, and collecting the records of 
revelation. (3) An acceptance of the results of modern criticism. 
(4) A recognition of the authority of Christ, who saw in the Old Tes- 
tament a revelation of God, but who came not to teach history or 
science, and consequently an appeal to his authority on such points is 
dangerous. (5) A recognition of the authority of Christian experience 
which appropriates whatever in the Old Testament can edify conscience, 
while it passes by all that falls short of Christ’s teaching. 

Lecture I gives five aspects under which the Old Testament is to be 
studied and which are the subjects of the following lectures. In this 
connection the early chapters of Genesis are discussed, and the posi- 
tion is maintained that these chapters, mythical and poetical in char- 
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acter, deal, not with the substance of redemptive history, but, rather 
with the facts of human nature which lie behind it, justifying and 
rendering credible the revelation of divine love displayed in man’s 
restoration, and finding their verification ultimately in the moral expe- 
rience of mankind. 

Lecture [/I treats of the “ Historical Element in the Old Testament” : 
(1) Patriarchal period: The narratives are historical in the picture of 
patriarchal life, in the reality of a special manifestation of God to 
individuals, but they are an idealization, a method of historical writ- 
ing inherent in the purpose of the Bible, and justified in the fact that 
the sacred writers are reading the story of human life from a divine 
point of view. Genesis contains those ideas of God and man, of 
righteousness and judgment, of responsibility and moral government, 
of failure and hope, which are presupposed through the rest of the Old 
Testament, and which prepare the way for the mission of Christ. (2) 
The Mosaic period: The exodus is historically the starting-point of a 
higher religion with a new conception of God, and the germ of the 
subsequently developed theocracy. ‘‘ The significance of the Penta- 
teuch for Christians lies in the fact that the fundamental conceptions 
which pervade each Testament are the same: the redemptive action of 
Almighty God; the separation from an evil world of a people brought 
by grace into a covenant relation with its divine king and consecrated 
to his service ; the foundation of a kingdom of God upon earth; the 
setting up of his tabernacle with men, and the building of a city which 
bears the title, Zhe Lord its there.” (3) The historical books: Their 
main importance is their ‘ prophetic” character exhibiting Jehovah’s 
redemptive grace, Israel’s failures to keep the obligations of her elec- 
tion, and the divine method of deliverance. 

Lecture IV has for its subject “The Progressive Self-Revelation of 
God.” The Old Testament exhibits not merely an inevitable evolu- 
tion of human thought, but a real progressive self-manifestation of 
God, seen in the sphere of worship, of ethical ideas, and in the Old 
Testament names of God. 

Lecture V, on the “Ancient Covenant and its Worship,” discusses the 
idea and history of the covenant, its requirement seen in the decalogue, 
its outward embodiment in the tabernacle and sacrifices, and their 
symbolical and typical significance revealed in the New Testament. 
It is held to be immaterial whether the traditional (Old Testament) view 
of the covenant relation is correct, or that this relation between Jeho- 
vah and Israel was first conceived in the prophetic period. A Chris- 
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tian apologist can afford to admit that the elaborate description of the 
tabernacle is a product of religious idealism resting upon a historical 
basis, but colored by reminiscences or traditions of the temple of 
Solomon. 

The remaining three lectures have for their topics, ‘“‘ Prophecy and 
the Messianic Hope” (treated in the usual manner), ‘‘ Personal Religion 
in the Old Testament” (the religious teachings of the Hagiographa: 
the idea of a future life, of a personal providence, and a sense of the 
fruitfulness of suffering), and the “Old Testament and Christianity.” 
In this last the interesting fact is noticed that modern criticism, by 
destroying in many instances the historic worth of the Old Testament, 
leads to a recognition of the conclusion, obtained subjectively and so 
much abused by the church fathers, of the so-called ‘“‘ mystical’’ sense in 
Scripture, “the conveyance of spiritual truths under the appearance of 
history’ (Origen). “Our duty is to examine what eternal truths are 
intimated therein” (Augustine). 

The scope of these lectures is thus nothing much less than the 
entire field of Old Testament theology. With the positions of the 
writer as a whole we are in hearty sympathy, and we know of no better 
work to place in the hands of those that are fearful of the results of 
modern Old Testament criticism. While willing toadmit in argument 
the conclusions of extreme criticism, the writer himself is inclined to 
moderate and mediating positions. To some these lectures will be 
open to the charge of vacillation and a failure to give a rigorous con- 
struction of Old Testament theology. But the view that Old Testa- 
ment doctrine was rigorously developed in a straight line, which finds 
so much favor with certain scholars, may not be as near‘the truth as 
that which, with a constant onward progress, sees likewise an ebb and 
flow. In one point, however, we dissent fromthe author. In treating 
of the tabernacle he is inclined to see a permanent symbolic signifi- 
cance in the different parts of the structure, and he quotes with 
approval a writer who finds a hidden mystery in everything connected 
with the tabernacle— with, for example, each color and measurement. 
There is, also, to our mind, a failure to set forth clearly that the rela- 
tion of God to Israel, given in the Old Testament, mirrors the relation 
of God to all mankind. But we cannot commend too highly the deep 
spirit of devotion, evangelical religion, and noble catholicity which 
mark these lectures as a whole. They are genuine, spiritual sermons. 
The writer also is no narrow churchman. In hisconcluding paragraph 
he well says: “If the church of God be anything, if human reason 
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and conscience be anything, if the Holy Ghost be a living power in 
the life of redeemed humanity, we must not overlook nor underesti- 
mate sources of divine knowledge other than Scripture which God has 
placed within our reach. The church and the Bible certainly coexist 
in the world as two great sources of authority, mutually corroborative 
of each other and, to some extent, mutually corrective of each other. 
Both of them have a share in leading to the knowledge of God in 
which consists eternal life, but the mistake is not uncommonly made of 
overlooking the true function of either one or the other. By the 
teaching of the New Testament we are encouraged to put ourselves 
under the guidance of the church, so far as it extends, looking to it 
for the form or outline of sound words which it supplies to us in the 
creed. To Scripture, on the other hand, the church bids us look as 
filling in and giving substance to the outline of faith which we have 
already received in the creed. But within and beyond the Bible and 
the church there is a guide of whom we in practice think too little. We 
ought to trust to that unction from the Holy One which rests on Christians, 
unveiling to us as we are able to hear it the inexhaustible significance 
of our holy faith, and illuminating for us the Scriptures which 
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Dike GESCHICHTE DES PROPHETEN JONA. Nach einer karschuni- 
schen Handschrift der kénigl. Bibliothek zu Berlin. Ein 
Beitrag zur Jona-Exegese. Von Dr. Brnepicr WOLF. 
Berlin: Poppelauer, 1897. Pp. 54-+xiv. M. 2. 

THE pamphlet of Dr. Wolf is of very modest dimensions, but by 
no means insignificant. ‘The curious Carshuni setting of ‘ Jonah,” 
which is reproduced and discussed, is found in two codices in the 
Sachau collection of Syriac manuscripts in the Royal Library of Berlin. 
They were both written in Mosul, and are both modern, the one bear- 
ing the date 1699, the other 1824. Although they differ in several 
respects, they probably represent a common original. The former is 
the text of this edition, readings from the other finding place in foot- 
notes. The date and authorship are quite unknown, but it is very 
cautiously suggested that the writer may possibly have been one Anan- 
jesus, who lived in Mosul about 690 A. D., and composed a number of 
homilies. 

The story, as retold in this Syro-Arabic text, runs briefly as follows: 
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Jonah’s refusal to obey the divine command in the first instance was 
owing to his fear lest the Ninevites should repent, and he should there- 
fore appear as a prophet of falsehood. When the storm arose, his 
fellow-voyagers threatened the life of the master of the vessel, and 
Jonah offered himself as a victim to save the latter. His offer was not 
accepted until he had been three times pointed out by lot. He is 
represented in this way as an extremely conscientious man —as, indeed, 
a saint of unusually sensitive temperament. The monster which swal- 
lowed him is not defined. The Syrian Christian thought it enough 
to describe it in a general way. Before taking leave of the prophet it 
exhorted him to do his duty. He obeyed and delivered his message. 
The people of the city were first moved, and then the king, who is 
named Sardanapel, that is, Sardanapalos, the Assurbanipal of the 
monuments. The repentance of the Ninevites was answered by a 
letter from heaven, and the divine forgiveness was ratified by the 
breaking out of the sunshine after a period of ominous gloom. Just 
about this time Jonah had withdrawn from the city to see what would 
happen. When nothing occurred, he reproached God with having 
made him a prophet of falsehood. Overcome by grief he fell asleep, 
and whilst he slept, a gourd sprang up and shielded him from the sun. 
Before long he slept again, and when he woke, the gourd had withered. 
In reply to his petulant complaint that God cared more for Nineveh 
than him, his servant, Jonah was assured that his mission was not 
really a failure, since it revealed the glorious truth that peace is granted 
to all who repent. Jonah learned the lesson, thanked God for his 
mercy, and left Nineveh, escorted by the benedictions of the people. 
Their reformation, however, lasted only during the pious Sardanapel’s 
life. After his death Jonah was forgotten, the old sinful habits were 
resumed, and Nineveh fell. It is remarkable that the author, who may 
have been a resident in Mosul, and was thus familiar with local tradi- 
tions, exhibits acquaintance with the fact that Sardanapalos was not 
the last king of Assyria. 

Dr. Wolf seems inclined to recognize a nucleus of historic fact in 
the biblical story. It cannot, indeed, relate to the reign of Assur- 
banipal, who flourished almost a century after Jonah’s day. Perhaps 
the popular mind confused this great ruler, who seems to have been 
religiously disposed, with Assurdan III, 773 to 756 B. C. A remark- 
able eclipse of the sun in the reign of the latter (on June 15, 763 
B. C.) may possibly be the darkness alluded 0; or rather implied in, 
our Carshuni version and its sources. 
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These sources are probably Jewish. Interesting parallels are 
adduced from Philo, Yalkut Shimeoni, the Airke of Rabbi Eliezer, 
etc. The Christian author is thought to have obtained his Jewish. 
material through Ephraem Syrus, whose treatment of the story of 
Jonah, in his commentary and in his metrical homily on the repentance 
of the Ninevites, is shown to run parallel in several points. But what 
is the meaning of the remark that he (Ephraem) gives the scholion of 
Bar Hebreus about the difference between the Massoretic text and the 
Septuagint as to the interval to elapse before the destruction of 
Nineveh ? 

Dr. Wolf has rendered a service to the history of exegesis in disin- 
terring this Christian Midrash and making its contents available for 
-general use. A full translation, however, would have been welcome. 

There is a strange erratum on p. 48: Hosianna for Hestone. ° 


W. TAYLOR SMITH. 
EXETER, ENGLAND. 


PHILOLOGY OF THE GOSPELS. By FRIEDRICH Brass. London: 
Macmillan & Co.; New York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. 
vill + 250. $1.75. 

PROCEEDING from the thesis that Luke’s gospel is distinctively a 
literary work, and discussing the preface to that gospel, Blass takes up, 
in two chapters, its date. At the close of that, at the end of the fourth 
chapter, he finds a clear and elegant transition to the subject of textual 
criticism, which fills the rest of the volume, in the words: “And here 
we may abandon this subject and pass to considerations of a different 
order.’ The writer denounces theologians and their work constantly, 
and we may suppose that this is a token of the philological training 
and method which Blass prefers: title, Phelology of the Gospels; Part 
I, “Rambling Observations touching the Gospel of St. Luke;”’ Part 
II, “Rambling Observations touching the Textual Criticism of the 
New Testament and in Particular of the Gospels.’”’ That is what 
he seems to have had in mind, though he does not divide and name 
the parts. The reviewer thinks that this must be a new philological 
method, seeing that he cannot recall similar examples in the works of 
eminent philologians. 

The unnamed second part opens in chap. 5 with a presentation 
of the importance and method of textual criticism in the New Testa- 
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ment; passes to the textual condition of the gospels of Matthew and 
Luke; treats in chaps. 7—10 of the text of Luke, or of Luke and Acts, 
and closes with chap. 11 on Mark and 12 on John. In the whole vol- 
ume only the fifth, eleventh, and twelfth chapters are free from direct, 
formal reference to one or the other of Luke’s two books. If Blass 
had only enjoyed the methodical instruction of one of the despised 
theologians, he would have learned that for the material which he pre- 
sents some such title as “‘Observations upon the Gospel of St. Luke, 
with Occasional References to the Remaining Three Gospels,” would 
have been more pertinent. He would also have been taught how to 
dispose his material logically. 

It would be quite impossible, within the bounds of a review, to refer 
even to the many questions touched upon by Blass in these pages, and 
he himself insists upon it repeatedly that the reader must turn to his 
other books upon Luke. The amount of crude reasoning, wild conjec- 
ture, and fanciful writing in this volume is out of all proportion to the 
sober, sound work in it. Four sentences are worth posting, or, as 
would be said in Germany, worth hanging a little lower, as a token of 
the spirit congenial to this philological method. After referring to 
Harnack, one of the most modest of men in spite of his talent, Blass 
says: ‘Has that confessedly untrustworthy guide of laymen, scientific 
theology, after so many errors committed during fifty years, now of a 
sudden become a trustworthy one? Or have we good reason to mis- 
trust it, as much, or even more, than we had before? In ordinary life 
no sane person would follow a guide who confessed to having grossly 
misled him during the whole former part of a journey. Evidently 
that guide was either utterly ignorant of the way, or he had some views 
and aims of his own, of which the traveler was unaware [of aware], 
and he cannot be assumed now to have acquired a full knowledge, or 
to have laid those views and aims wholly aside” (see pp. 35, 36). On 
p. 179 he writes: ‘“‘The audacity and presumption of theologians — I 
speak chiefly of some German theologians — is nowhere exhibited more 
scandalously than here.” It is true that such an arraignment of all 
scientific theology overreaches itself, and the author himself, in another 
slightly less offensive passage, on p. 83, shows that there is even for 
him no question of returning to the dogma of the “absolute infallibil- 
ity of the inspired writers, not only in matters of faith, but also in 
matters of fact.” Nevertheless, it is desirable that such remarks be 
placed clearly before the view of the reading public. If Blass 
denounces scientific theology, and if he believes, as Weiss, Harnack, 
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and the reviewer do, that in a very good sense pectus facit theologum, 
it would be in place for him, as a philologico-theological reformer, to 
display a spirit more worthy of Neander and of his motto. In so far 
as Blass, in this English book, casts more than once a slur upon Ger- 
man theologians in particular, he certainly has forgotten the familiar 
German proverb touching the character of the bird which defiles its 
own nest. 

Let us look at one passage, which it seems possible to consider 
briefly, and that without positive need of turning to Blass’ other books. 
It is the interesting passage about the adulterous woman, the passage 
interpolated at John 7:53—8:11, and Blass discusses it on pp. 155—- 
64. Blass believes that he can distinguish two forms of Luke and of 
the Acts. Please observe now the sentence on pp. 162-3: “As long 
as the chain of external and internal evidence remains unbroken, by 
which it is proved that the section about the adulteress is both Lucan 
and absent from the oriental Luke, we have in it the firm proof for the 
existence of a different early Roman Luke, that is, for the existence of 
two authentic forms of Luke.” The untutored mind of the layman 
whom Blass is now trying to rescue from the clutches of scientific the- 
ology will certainly suppose that there is a “chain of external and 
internal evidence” to remain unbroken, and that Blass has “firm 
proof” for his ingeniously supported theory. Should a glance at the 
state of the case fail to discover the evidence here, laymen, or even the 
pernicious scientific theologians, cannot be blamed for thinking that 
Blass is badly off for proofs. The reviewer may simplify the case by 
saying that he thinks that the story may very well be authentic and as 
old as, even though it does not belong in one of, our four gospels. 
First, what is the chain of external evidence from our thousands of 
manuscripts with the translations and the Fathers? A few late Greek 
minuscle manuscripts, all, apparently, leading to one older manuscript, 
and that older manuscript by no means to be put upon a level with the 
great uncials. No translation has the passage here, not even the Latin. 
No Father has the passage here. To speak plainly, the “chain of 
external” evidence is not even a single full link. It is not much more 
than a freak of evidence. And, to make the confusion complete, 
Blass, in the face of his feeble link, strikes off their first sentence and 
puts the passage two verses earlier! Really, with such vagaries, one 
must be thankful that Blass leaves a sound verse in the whole New 
Testament. Philological method, indeed! Such method would make 
Bentley, Ernesti, and Ritschl turn in their graves. But if the external 
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chain be so invisible, surely the chain of internal evidence must be 
very firmly welded. Where do we find the internal evidence? In two 
points: first, in the fact that the passage fits so “wonderfully” after 
Blass has put it two verses farther back than his lame external evidence 
permits, and I contend that that is worse than no internal evidence; 
it is internal evidence for a place in which the verses are not even to 
be found in that freak of testimony in those few minuscles. And, 
nevertheless, Blass is so much pleased with the result that he writes: 
‘J venture to say that this connection is so perfect that it cannot be 
the result of chance, but must really go back to the author,” and he 
actually adduces, as a literary parallel, Acts 15: 41—16:4; 18: 1-3, 4. 
No philologically, or I might, perhaps, say theologically, trained man 
would believe that,a scholar could print such sentences. The second 
point is the fact that the style is pronounced to be Luke’s. This Blass 
has proved, he says, in another book. I cannot think that his proof 
there is better than the proof we have just seen here. I suppose that 
he presses the words common also to Luke and explains the words not 
in Luke as individualities of Luke in this passage; Blass suggests simi- 
lar proofs elsewhere in this book; and just as feeble proofs have, I 
regret to say, sometimes been used by that “scientific theology” which 
Blass so much deprecates. There is the whole proof. Then Blass 
gives, on pp. 159-63, three pages of “‘ifs’’ and of suppositions, not 
worth one straw for the consideration of the question, seeing that there 
is no proof for the whole position, and closes with that remarkable 
sentence as to “firm proof.’”’ Blass should go to Harnack and learn 
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THE ExposiTor’s GREEK TESTAMENT. Edited by W. RoBERTSON 
Nicott, M.A., LL.D. Complete in 5 vols. Vol. 1: Zhe 
Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke, by Rev. 
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John, by Rev. PRoFessor Marcus Dons, D.D. London: 
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Pp. vili + 872. Cloth, $7.50. 

ALFORD’s Greek Testament has been for more than a generation 
the most widely used of all English commentaries on the Greek text. 
The volume containing the gospels appeared in 1849, the fourth and 
concluding volume in 1860. Its comprehensive scope, constructive 
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method, and the generally sound conception of biblical science that 
dominated it, set Dean Alford’s work immeasurably in advance of 
Bloomfield and other English contemporaries, and it became at once a 
leading text-book and manual. By no means the least of its services 
to English students was that it introduced them to the best results of 
German criticism and exegesis. Its long-enduring usefulness, how- 
ever, has been due less to its importation of foreign learning than to 
its positive merits of method and exegetical skill. 

“The Exposttor’s Greek Testament,’ Dr. Nicoll announces in the 
general editor’s preface, “is intended to do for the present genera- 
tion the work accomplished by Dean Alford’s in the past ;”’ a worthy 
project, but, in this age of widened biblical research and popularized 
criticism, not easy of accomplishment. This first volume, containing the 
gospels, was assigned to Drs. Bruce and Dods ; the editors of the forth- 
coming four volumes are not named. Alford’s plan is closely adhered 
to, providing for a body of marginal references illustrating New 
Testament grammar and idiom, subjoined textual notes, the remainder 
of the page being devoted to the commentary proper ; and not only is 
the material similarly upon the page, but the letter press occupies pre- 
cisely the same space. 

The present volume makes a welcome addition to our New Testa- 
ment apparatus, increasing our indebtedness to the two distinguished 
scholars just named. Both of the introductions, that to the synoptic 
gospels by Dr. Bruce, and to John’s gospel by Dr. Dods, showa master’s 
hand. The nature of the synoptic problem is stated with unusual 
clearness ; in the method of its solution Dr. Bruce adopts the hypothe- 
sis which now commands a majority vote, the hypothesis of two main 
written sources: ‘“‘a book like our canonical Mark, if ‘not identical 
with it, as the source of narratives common to the three gospels, 
and another book containing sayings of Jesus, as the source of the 
didactic matter common to Matthew and Luke.” In enumerating the 
other leading theories, the first, ‘the hypothesis of oral tradtion,” is not 
quite accurately named, nor fairly described: “The statements made 
by the apostles from time to time, repeated and added to as occasion 
required, caught up by willing ears and treasured up in faithful 
memories: behold all that is necessary, according to the patrons of this 
hypothesis, to account for all the evangelic phenomena of resemblance 
and difference.’’ Gieseler’s theory, with its fuller elucidation by Norton, 
Ebrard, Wetzel, and others, not to speak of its able “ patrons’ among 
English critics, is hardly to be bowed out of court in this fashion. , 
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Particularly fresh and interesting is the section on “ Historicity,” 
and the evidence adduced of a real interest on the part of the primi- 
tive church in historic facts. Mark’s gospel in its own way “ testifies 
to the influence of the historic as distinct from the religious spirit in 
the early period of the Christian era,’’ and Lukestands out prominently 
as a type of what was evidently a large class of early believers who 
were dominated by the fact-loving spirit. ‘‘ Historicity,” however, is 
not to be confounded with absolute accuracy, or with perfect agree- 
ment between parallel accounts in the gospels; ‘‘harmonistic is a 
thing of the past.” It may need saying to the unwary reader that Dr. 
Bruce uses the term harmonistic in malam partem (‘‘ antiquated har- 
monistic ” is his term in another passage), not the scientific method of 
ascertaining the real harmony of historical records. His acceptance 
of the too common interpretation of knowing Christ “ after the flesh” 
in 2 Cor. 5:16, as being ‘“‘the fact knowledge of Jesus,” provokes 
inquiry as to whether paragraph 3 on p. 15 fairly states the historical 
situation. 

Of the special introductions, that on Matthew is the least satisfac- 
tory. One looks for a fuller interpretation of its scope and purpose, 
and for such a conspectus or tabular analysis as would aid the student 
in apprehending its structure and the relation of its discourse chapters 
to the body of the narrative ; compare, for example, Professor Burton, 
‘‘Purpose and Plan of the Gospel of Matthew,” in the Biddical World, 
February and March, 1898. 

The Greek text placed at the head of the page is none other 
(barring frequent variations of spelling) than the Zextus receptus. 
At first glance this is simply amazing, and the explanation afforded in 
the introduction (p. 52) does not relieve the case. This text, we are 
told, ‘may seem to be entirely out of date. But it is an important 
historical monument, and it is the Greek original answering to the 
English Testament still largely in use in public worship and in private 
reading. Moreover, while the experts in modern criticism have done 
much to provide a purer text, their judgments in many cases do not 
accord, and their results cannot be regarded as final.” Are students 
to make the Zextus recepius a working basis until that remote day when 
the judgments of experts cometo bein final and precise accord ? Surely 
this is not the method of science. “One of the student’s earliest tasks 
is to familiarize himself with a critical text, suchas that of Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort, or that which answers to the Revised Version. 
But neither editor has gone back to Burgon. As a matter of fact, the 
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commentary below the text either expressly or silently adopts the most 
of the readings in which the three critical texts just named agree, although 
exercising an independent judgment. Dr. Dods prefers yevomévov of 
the Zextus receptus to ywouévov in John 13:2 as “giving the better 
sense,” which we think needs more proof than is furnished. In Matt. 
28:19, on the other hand, Dr. Bruce is very bold, and adopts 
Barricavres, believing Barri{ovres to be “ probably a conformation to 
diSdoxovres in next clause.” The so-called “ western non-interpola- 
tions” in Luke are each noted ; a hint should somewhere be given of 
their peculiar history. In John 3:13 Dr. Dods notes that 6 dv év ro 
ovpavm are words “ added in the Zextus receptus,” but comments upon 
their meaning as if they were, after all, to be considered in some sense 
a part of the discourse. On the whole, it would be impossible, we 
think, to construct from the notes the precise Greek text adopted. 

The commentary proper— the body of exegetical notes— abounds 
in suggestive matter. Critical questions touching the synoptic narra- 
tive and discourse receive much attention, and one comes constantly 
upon fresh points of view in passing from chaptertochapter. Indeed, 
in this part of the volume there is a péus of criticism and a minus of 
exegesis. The passage in Matt., chap.11, beginning “‘ Come unto me,” 
is an example of Dr. Bruce’s tendency to subordinate the exegetical to 
the critical interest. Weare too often assured that a narrated fact is 
“ credible,” or that we may reasonably consider a certain “logion ” of 
Jesus genuine. 

Dr. Dods holds himself more closely to the exegete’s proper task. 
The marginal notes on grammar and idiom are carefully done and 
suited to the student’s need. And here the question is in place, why 
the marginal space is left almost entirely unused in the portions on 
Mark and Luke, discontinuing for a considerable part of the volume 
that useful feature of the Alford plan. Both of the commentators 
have too frequently neglected translation. The old-fashioned method 
is still the best, though it may not always make so readable a page, 
of giving first of all a close translation of the phrase or sentence to be 
interpreted. To take a single instance out of many, we should like to 
have Dr. Bruce’s rendering of Luke 10: 21, or Dr. Dods’ of the words 
Sri dy (0 Kai tuets Cnoere in John 14: 19. 

We also miss carefully discriminated definition, in which respect 
the exegetical student needs help and stimulus more than in any 
other. On the difficult word rAnpodopéw in Luke’s preface there is an 
excellent note, but on the phrase émoAcyéw é&y in Matt. 10:32 and 
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Luke 12:8 the reader is abandoned to his own resources. In Matt. 
3:15 Sexacoowwy, and 16:18 éxxAnow, are terms in which painstaking 
definition is indispensable to the execution of the interpreter’s task. 
As to the latter, Dr. Bruce would probably not object to Cremer’s 
definition, “‘ the Christian community in the midst of Israel,” but the 
reader is left in uncertainty. In Matt. 8:20 6 vids rod dv@pwov is thus 
explained: “(a remarkable designation occurring here for the first 
time. It means much for the speaker, who has chosen it deliberately, 
in connection with private reflections, at whose nature we can only 
guess, by study of the many occasions on which the name is used. 
Here it seems to mean the man simpiiciter (son of man==man in 
Hebrew or Syriac), ‘he unprivileged Man,” etc. At Matt. 3:7 the 
Pharisees and Sadducees have a single descriptive sentence: ‘The 
first mention of classes of whom the gospels have much to say, the 
former being the legal precisians, virtuosi in religion, the latter the 
men of affairs and of the world, largely belonging to the sacerdotal 
class (consult Wellhausen, Die Pharisder und die Sadducaer).”’ 

Our space will permit only a few further references by way of illus- 
trating Dr. Bruce’s style of comment. John’s baptism of Jesus is viewed 
as ‘consecrating him to his Messianic calling ;” as to the dove-like 
appearance, ‘“ whatever is to be said as to the objective element, the sub- 
jective at all events is real.” John the Baptist fares hardly : “ Their ideas 
of righteousness separated the two men [John and Jesus| byawide gulf.” 
The Sermon on the Mount should rather be entitled the Teaching on 
the Hill ; that is to say, it probably represents “ the teaching, not of a 
single hour or day, but of a period of retirement.” Of Christ’s idea of 
the kingdom as presented inthe sermon: “Christ speaks of the king- 
dom here, not as a known quantity, but as a thing whose nature he is in 
the act of defining by the aphorisms he utters. If so, then it consists 
essentially in states of mind. It is within. It is ourselves, the true 
ideal human.” The note on Matt. 5 :16 contains this remark: ‘“ The 
double-sided doctrine of this logion of Jesus is that the divine is 
revealed by the heroic in human conduct, and that the moral hero is 
the true son of God.” Tod zovypod in the Lord’s Prayer is taken as 
masculine, but the rendering “ from evil” is preferred. ‘It mars the 
reality of the Lord’s Prayer on western lips to say, deliver us from the 
evil one.” On Matt. 10:41: “The man who has goodness enough to 
reverence the ideal of goodness approximately or perfectly realized in 
another, though not in himself, shall, in the moral order of the world, 
be counted as a good man.” Good taste would have suggested the 
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omission of the parenthetic sentence in the note on Mark 14:52 — 
an illustration that fails to illustrate either the text or Bengel’s note. 
At Luke 9:1, diva nai éfovciay, “ power and right; power implies 
right. The man that can cast out devils and heal disease is entitled to 
do so, nay bound. This principle found an important application in 
St. Paul’s claim to be an apostle, which really rested on fitness, 
insight.” 

Notwithstanding its valuable matter, which all scholars will be quick 
to recognize, and its frequent felicitous comment, we cannot regard 
this volume as well adapted to fulfil the specific practical mission pro- 
posed by the general editor. Of exegetical method it is far from being 
a model. Besides the list of errata following the preface, many mis- 
prints still remain for correction in future editions. No rule seems 
to have been followed in its accentuation of oxytone words in the 
notes, when they stand alone or final. The title of Burton’s Syx/¢ax is 
not correctly given on p. 59. In general the titles of books as given 
in the notes need revision; Schiirer’s Geschichée is cited in a variety of 
ways. On p. 180, in the note on vs. 29, the italicized oz should be 
of; p. 220, col. 1, read etd for eddia; p. 222, col. 1, before the 
words “in a limestone cave,” erase comma; p. 719, col. 1, for eé« 


read éxel. 
Wan. ARNOLD STEVENS. 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Diz HEILSBEDEUTUNG DER TAUFE IM NEUEN TESTAMENTE. Von 
Lic. THEOL. Pau ALTHAUS, Pastor zu Briiggen in Hannover. 
Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1897. Pp. xii+321. M. 4.50; 
bound, M. 5.40. 


Tuis book is the outcome of convictions regarding the saving sig- 
nificance of baptism, intense enough to find no extravagance in 
Luther’s strongest expressions, even those in his post-anabaptistic 
teachings upon that rite. Its style of discussion is also a little uncom- 
fortably suggestive of the hoc est meum corpus, the hocus pocus insistence 
of that controvertist at the Marburg conference. Its arrangement is 
repetitive and too much given, as the Puritan phrase is, “to conde- 
scend on particulars.” But such features of composition, while vices 
in a writer, are virtues in a preacher, and enable us to infer with some 
probability the homiletic origin of these pages. 

The following summary of the concluding statements of the treatise 
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will give an idea of its teaching. ‘ Baptism is the sacrament of indi- 
vidual establishment in grace. As ‘the bath of forgiveness’ it intro- 
duces into fellowship with God. ‘Here without price is brought to 
the door of every man a riches and a remedy which swallow up death 
and preserve men alive’ (Luther). Baptism is so incomparably glo- 
rious and high that heaven and earth cannot comprehend it. In it is 
the fulness of God offered for man’s appropriation. Through it is 
‘poured into man’s lap the blessedness of divine adoption’ (Luther), 
and through it the whole Christ, ever at work in his church, reveals 
himself. The benefits of salvation are in it as a sum. ‘Therefore every 
Christian has in his baptism enough for lifelong learning and practic- 
ing’ (Luther).” 

It is to be expected that around a subject so strenuously treated 
will lie “thick as autumnal leaves in Vallombrosa”’ rejected interpre- 
tations and explanations. Indeed, one of the most interesting features 
of the book is just its Gegen-list. It includes some of “the chief of 
the mighty men” of Teutonic theology. Names British and American 
do not occur upon it; indeed, the author shows no knowledge of such 
writers. He has no tolerance for theories. They are either metaphys- 
ical, magical, or theosophic, and undertaken ‘“ zumeist im Interesse der 
Verteidigung der Kindertaufe’’— principally to defend infant baptism. 
He is a “bonus textuarius.” To him “the knowledge of the nature 
and value of New Testament baptism can be @/ome obtained from the 
New Testament.’’ Therefore he tells us: ‘‘A dogmatic establishment 
of infant baptism i” specie is not offered in these pages. It is outside 
our task and rather follows it. The New Testament deals with adult 
baptism in its varieties, not with infant baptism. It knows only the 
one baptism, the nature of which is always and everywhere the same.” 

The work consists of an “introductory,” a “chief,” and a “conelu- 
sory” part. The introduction deals with the baptism of John. It was 
an intermediary between the Jewish lustrations and the Christian 
sacrament, merely symbolical, and permitted by Christ only till he 
became conscious of his ‘‘own special, incomparable vocation-work.” 
Through it, however, “baptize” became a Christian terminus technicus. 
It was used as the equivalent of AoverOa, which in the Septuagint 
represented the Hebrew rm. As the Hebrew and septuagintal terms 
meant “to wash,” “baptize * also means “to wash.” 

The second and principal part deals with Christian baptism. This 
is Spirit-baptism. It is “in the word.” There is, in fact, an “inniges 
Ineinander von Taufe, Wort und Geist.” It is “into remission of 
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sins, for the Holy Spirit received in it mediates this blessing.” It is 
further, and chiefly, Christ-baptism. In it, by means of the present 
Spirit, Christ baptizes with the Spirit, and thus gives himself to the 
baptized in a personal connection so real that it makes the facts of the 
life of the giver an experience to the recipient, and conveys to him 
salvation. This is the supreme conception of the rite presented by 
Paul. This union with Christ involves a union with his body, the 
church, and so baptism is the sacramentum initiationts. But this bap- 
tismal change is not fer se “subjective” or “ethical.” It is merely 
“objective” or “soteriological.” It ought, however, to be followed ' 
by the “subjective” and “ethical.” 

The last part discusses faith as related to baptism. “Faith is its 
usual subjective condition, but, as pre-baptismal, it is not fides salvifica. 
To be sadvifica faith must appropriate salvation, but this it can only do 
in baptism. Baptism, therefore, furnishes the “‘Wendepunkt”— the 
turning-point— at which the faith which desires salvation becomes the 
faith which grasps salvation: “the place where the velle accipere ot 
the gracious soul becomes its accepisse.”’ 

This cursory review presents a book of no irenic cast. It will 
evoke aversion or admiration. But, whatever the emotion its study 
may excite, it will be admitted that its sincerity and thoroughness of 
treatment make it a respectable contribution to the literature of 
baptism. 

ROBERT KERR ECCLES. 

BOWLING GREEN, O. 


THE SocraL TEACHING OF Jesus. An Essay in Christian Soci- 
ology. By SHaiLer Matuews, A.M., Professor of New 
Testament History and Interpretation in the University of 
Chicago. New York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. 235. $1.50. 


THis volume is noteworthy as the first serious effort to formulate a 
complete section of the social teachings of the Bible from the modern 
point of view. The reception which it has already received empha- 
sizes the demand for a distinct department of research and scientific 
formulation dealing with the social data of the Scriptures, which ulti- 
mately is sure to create a biblical sociology. That the material for 
such a department of study is both abundant and clearly enough 
defined to warrant its differentiation will be evident to anyone who 
seeks to discover, classify, and synthesize the scriptural data concern- 
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ing, ¢. g., the evidences of social design in creation or redemption, the 
bond of social unity, the goal and direction of social progress, the 
power available to promote progress and realize the social ideals, the 
media through which the power is to be applied to life, the nature and 
relation of specific social structures, and the ethical and spiritual 
relationships in which the social classification of men involves the 
individual and the church. It is fortunate for this new and increas- 
ingly important line of study that its initial publication not only 
comes from one so well qualified for his task, both by exegetical equip- 
ment and social insight and intelligence, but that it deals with the 
social teachings of Jesus, upon our understanding of which the inter- 
pretation of all the related biblical data depends. Had the author 
borne in mind the vital relation of the social teachings of Jesus to 
those in the Old Testament that led up to them, and those in the New 
Testament and subsequent Christian experience which are as closely 
identified with them as the conclusion of a proposition is with its 
logical premises, his discussion might have differed in at least these 
particulars. The sphere he allows to “Christian sociology” might 
not have been so exclusively restricted to “the social philosophy and 
teachings of the historical person Jesus, the Christ.’ His discrimina- 
tion against applying the qualifying adjective to processes of socio- 
logical investigation and in allowance of its use to characterize the 
formulation and application of results is most warrantably and admi- 
rably drawn. But, if within the latter sphere sociological effort be 
made, either to formulate a science of a Christian society, or scientific- 
ally to develop a society worthy of the Christian social ideal, the 
scientific result of such effort would seem to have claim to be con- 
sidered Christian sociology. If for no other reason than that it gave 
scientific recognition to the facts and forces of Christian history and 
experience, which have hitherto been almost as much ignored in 
scientific sociological literature as if they had never existed, such a 
view of social phenomena would, for the present at least, need some- 
thing to designate its differentiation. Again, in developing the 
remarkably well-balanced statements of Jesus’ teaching regarding the 
interrelationship between the essentially social nature of the individ- 
ual man and the social order of the kingdom of the Father, the author 
might have been considerably less sweeping in his denial of the 
political and economic implications inevitably involved in that “divine 
brotherhood . . . . capable of expressing itself in a universal 
society.” For, in his very justifiable caution to safeguard the teach- 
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ings of Jesus from being identified with schemes of social amelioration, 
and rival systems of social philosophy, he almost suggests the denial 
of the legitimacy of relating these divine ends to any conceivable 
human means for their realization. While, for instance, it is literally 
true Jesus “neither forbids trusts nor advises them, is neither a cham- 
pion nor an opponent of J/aissez faire, neither forbids trades unions, 
strikes, and lockouts, nor advises them, was neither socialist nor indi- 
vidualist,” the denial should hardly be carried so far as to imply that 
his present-day disciples should be without conviction or attitude 
toward these things, which are the most crucial tests of the presence 
or absence in them of Christ’s own spirit of brotherliness. In the very 
ingenious balance preserved between Jesus’ use of sonship to God in 
the more restricted sense and his significant failure to deny “that rela- 
tionship of God and men which we moderns denote as the paternity 
and sonship,” more emphasis might have been justly placed upon the 
truth “that this conception of the love of God is the very core of the 
Christian teaching, of which Jesus was himself the living revelation,” 
which, the author asserts, “the most casual reading of the New Testa- 
ment shows.” 

In the appeal which the discussion as a whole makes to the reader’s 
favorable judgment of the author’s scholarly fairness, judicial reserve, 
firm statement of his own opinion on many disputed points, linked 
with great consideration for those who would differ from him, and of 
the Christian balance steadily maintained between the emphasis upon 
the individual and the social life, the volume demonstrates its capacity 
to awaken interest, start study, and lead to further development in the 
interpretation and application of the social teachings of Scripture. 


GRAHAM TAYLOR. 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


THe New TESTAMENT CuHurcH. By Rev. W. H. H. Marsu, 
Logansport, Ind. With Introduction by FRANKLIN JOHNSON, 
D.D., University of Chicago. Philadelphia: American 
Baptist Publication Society, 1897. Pp. xvi+544. $2. 


TuIs is a discussion of the New Testament doctrine of the church. 
The writer thinks “the time has fully come when the whole question 
concerning the constituency and polity of the New Testament church 
must be thoroughly recanvassed, and especially by Baptists.” And this 
book is an earnest and comprehensive effort in this direction, by a 
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Baptist, who “offers no apology either for defending the basal prin- 
ciples of his own denomination, or for whatever criticisms of its methods 
or tendencies this work may contain.” 

The value of the book, as a whole, is in its frequent and forceful 
insistence upon many of the fundamental points that are common to 
evangelical Christendom, and which by this author are given an 
emphasis sadly needed in the life of the church today. For example, 
“the teachings of Christ” with respect to discipleship and the New 
Testament church are most admirably and tersely put: ‘“‘ Christ condi- 
tioned everything on personal loyalty to himself. Fitness for his serv- 
ice was regeneration. Its paramount law, whatever he taught. Itsend, 
his glory.” The need of doctrinal and ethical instruction is also pressed 
by the author as absolutely indispensable to a church that would be 
loyal to Jesus Christ. ‘‘New Testament doctrine,’ says the author, 
“is for assimilation. It is not there for speculation, nor merely for 
creéd-making purposes.” ‘The doctrines of Scripture, as well as the 
Christ of Scripture, are inseparable from true faith and sanctified knowl- 
edge.” With all this, and much more, in the book the consecrated 
judgment of the great body of Christian believers will most heartily 
agree. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that “existing indiffer- 
ence to doctrinal instruction is ominous for evangelical truth and 
saving faith.” 

The author admits that peculiar perils attend the administration of 
the polity of Baptist churches. But he says: ‘‘ Theygeis a safeguard. It 
lies in three things: give supreme place to the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit ; magnify the authority of the church ; have a definite conception 
of the work of the church.” Nothing could be more admirable. 
Ordinarily, the practical points with which the author follows the 
discussion of a topic in any given chapter would be widely approved. 

The book is open to serious criticism, in its lack of clear distinctions, 
exact definitions, and logical sequences. In this respect we deem it 
quite inadequate to its end. 

Nowhere in the book is there a clear, precise definttion of the word 
“church,” as used in the New Testament. This is a fatal omission. 
At the outset of every such discussion it is vital that the author give 
himself to exactness in the use of words. He makes frequent use of 
the word éxxAyoia, but gives it no precise meaning. How would he 
define “the church in the wilderness” of which Stephen speaks, 
Acts 7:38? According to the author, there was no church in the 
wilderness. How would he define the church for which Christ gave 
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himself? Did he not die for the Old Testament saints as well as the 
New? Are they not all one redeemed body, called out of every kindred 
and people and tribe and tongue, from Adam to the end of the age ? 
And is not this ransomed host of all the ages the “one church,” by 
which at last is to be made known “unto the principalities and powers 
in the heavenly places, the manifold wisdom of God”? These words 
cannot by any possibility be limited to a par#a/ embodiment of God’s 
great redemptive thought. 

Clear distinction is also lacking in the three great types of church 
government given by the author. There is a complete begging of the 
question in the very terms employed. ‘Monarchy, oligarchy, and 
autonomy” would not be admitted by any but the merest fraction of 
Christendom as characterizing the distinctions in church government. 
‘“*Prelacy, Presbyterianism, and autonomy” are not mutually exclusive. 
The Presbyterian church is as autonomous as the Baptist church. 
What is autonomy? The author says “its underlying principle is 
government by the people.” But this is claimed to be one of the 
peculiar glories of Presbyterianism. Autonomy is self-government, 
whether democratic or representative. The distinctive feature of Pres- 
byterian polity is government by elders, as representatives of the people. 
When the people choose their own rulers, it is a misuse of terms to char- 
acterize them as sacrificing their autonomy. Indeed, the author, in 
discussing “‘ organized fellowship” and “the principle of representation” 
in autonomy, comes perilously near the authority of general assembly, 
though he lets it wear another name. 

Some glaring non-sequiturs mar the book. Speaking of the neces- 
sity of ethical instruction, and quoting many ethical passages in illus- 
tration, he says (p. 268): “The graces and dispositions they inculcate 
are the fruits of the spirit . . . . Where these are cultivated, the Holy 
Spirit will be present to efficiently guide all the affairs of a church 

. Such churches would have little use either for the authority of a 
bishop, or the legislation of a presbytery, or the decision of a synod.” 
This ergo is remarkable. 

Again, persons to whom the epistles “are addressed are always 
assumed to have been regenerated by the Holy Spirit” (p. 148). 
Certainly, this is one of the commonplaces of evangelical belief. And 
again: “Christ has made no provision for one unregenerated church 
membership” (p. 255). This, also, is a universally accepted truism. 
But ergo, what? No infant baptism. Another strange leap of logic. 

A statement which the author makes concerning Presbyterianism 
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should be corrected. Referring to the council at Jerusalem, he says 
(p. 403): “ The Presbyterian system is confessedly based upon it nearly 
altogether.” Far from it. The Presbyterian system is based upon 
New Testament doctrine of the eldership, and of the unity of the 
church. 

We can all heartily agree with the author that there are three things 
necessary to the united efficiency of our ministry and churches —an 
ideal New Testament ministry, an ideal New Testament church, and 
an ideal denominational mission. But who shall define these ideals ? 
The very question at issue is the very question left unsettled by this 
book. Its hazy indefiniteness and its failure to connect at critical points 
are its radical defects. 


THE McCoRMICK SEMINARY, 
Chicago, Il. 


HERRICK JOHNSON. 


Diz LEHRE DER ZWOLF APOSTEL. Text, Uebersetzung und 
‘eingehende Erklarung nebst Untersuchungen iiber die 
Entstehung, sowie die Bearbeitung der Didache in den 
spateren Schriften. Von Prorrssor Emit von RENESSE. 
Giessen: J. Ricker’sche Buchhandlung, 1897. Pp. vi+ 
113. M. 5. 

REVIEWING Hoole’s edition of the Zeaching of the Twelve Apostles 
in the Biblical World, November, 1895, pp. 391-2, it was said : “ So often 
and so admirably has the Teaching been edited and annotated that 
there should scarcely be a warrant for another edition, unless it con- 
tained some new and valuable material, throwing light on some hitherto 
obscure passages of the text and enlarging our knowledge of the time 
and circumstances in which the original tract was written. Is this the 
case with the present book? The answer has to be,No!” The same, 
we are sorry to say, must be said, even more emphatically, of the book 
before us, which follows very closely along the lines of Schaff’s edition 
—the latter, in the main, itself a compilation—thus rendering the 
book, at the very outset, unnecessary for English readers. Preface and 
text are in many instances simply a verbatim translation of Schaff’s in 
1889 (January), who then could use words now entirely out of date. 
Some of the main errors in text and commentary are pointed out by 
H. Achelis in the Zheol. Litzettg., 1898, No. 4. Harnack’s Afostellehre, 
etc., should have been mentioned in its second edition (p. 40). Of 
writers later than 1889 scarcely any notice is taken, although the 
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Lheolog. Jahresbericht and Kriiger’s excellent Geschichte der altchristl. 
Litteratur (1895) and Machtrége (1897) are easily to be consulted. 
At times Schaff’s original is so materially condensed in the German 
as to lose vital points. P. 77 (middle) Renesse says: “ Giffert, ein 
Zuhérer von Schaff.”” Two mistakes. Schaff in 1889 writes (p. 97): 
“One of my students, Mr. Arthur C. McGiffert.” Renesse in 1897 
should have known that McGiffert is Schaff’s successor in the Union 
Theological Seminary. Pp. 108-9 Renesse adds one paragraph on 
the teaching and the Sibylline oracles, not found in Schaff; it is com- 
piled from Harris, but with omission of some of the important recent 
literature, ¢. g., Rzach’s edition of the Sibylline oracles, etc. The old 
unsatisfactory etymology of Szdy/ is dished up again.? P. 80 no knowl- 
edge whatever is betrayed of Harnack’s famous treatise on De aleatort- 
busin Texte u. Untersuch.,V, No. 1 (1888), nor of Iselin-Heusler, 
“‘Kine bisher unbekannte Version des ersten Teiles der ‘ Apostellehre,’”’ 
tbhid., XIII, No. 1 (1895). These are only a few errors and omissions 
that have come to our observation. No one that has Schaff’s book will 
for a moment think of even consulting a book which on every page 
betrays that the author’s knowledge is entirely “second hand,” that 
aside from Schaff’s compilation he knows no literature concerning the 


Teaching of the Apostles. 
W. Muss-ARNOLT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS UND DAS NEUE TESTAMENT. Eine 
Untersuchung von Lic. THEOL. HERMANN KUTTER, Pfarrer in 
Vinelz (Schweiz). Giessen: J. Ricker’sche Buchhandlung, 
1897. Pp. 152. M. 3.60. 


Tus monograph is a careful investigation of the attitude of Clem- 
ent of Alexandria to the New Testament. Such specific studies are 
of great value, since only by them can the basis be laid for a safe 
induction preparatory to a history of the canon. Especially does 
Clement need careful study since, by reason of his freedom of thought 
and critical carelessness on the one hand, and his loyalty to Catholi- 

t Attention may be called here to the etymology just recently proposed by H. 
Lewy in the Prilologus, Vol. 57, 350-51, who derives Z{SudAn, or rather DeBVAAy, 
from the Semitic (Aramean séé4, séée¢té, “‘old woman, granny,” the masc. form of 
which occurs in the Talmud with the meaning of ‘a man of learning, scholar”) +- the 
diminutive ending -d\\y, the word thus meaning properly “ little granny” (Grossmiit- 
terchen). 
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cism and tradition on the other, he appears to lend support to quite 
different opinions concerning the Bible of the early church. In this 
brief review we can do little more than summarize the conclusions to 
which our investigator has come. 

Kutter takes his start fundamentally from Zahn’s conclusions and 
also acknowledges his debt to his immediate predecessor, the Catholic 
critic P. Dausch (Der neutestamentliche Schriftkhanon und Clemens von 
Alexandrien, 1894, I. Teil). He follows Zahn in admitting that 
Clement did not have our formal conception of a canon, but contends 
that it by no means follows that he did not make a clear distinction 
between Scripture and other books. He differs from Dausch in deny- 
ing that Clement elevated the authority of ecclesiastical tradition to 
that of Scripture. His principal effortis to try to go behind the 
formal expressions about Scripture which Clement used and learn his 
whole mental attitude on the subject. In this he has certainly aimed 
at the right thing. Clement was often careless in his expressions, 
sometimes inconsistent with himself. He had his own peculiar notions, 
too, though at other times controlled by the belief of the church. 
We must study his whole way of dealing with the New Testament and 
judge his formal expressions in the light of it. Kutter, therefore, 
asks whether, in spite of Clement’s arbitrariness in the use of Scrip- 
ture, we cannot learn the real distinction which he made between 
Scripture and other books and the principle on which it was based. 

Kutter notes at the outset that Clement was saturated with Scrip- 
ture. Quotations from it fall from his pen in great numbers and with 
the freedom of one who was accustomed to regard it as his favorite 
and final authotity. At the same time his exegesis was fanciful, 
unscientific, and often absurd. This fact is abundantly illustrated. 
The natural sense of Scripture was generally of the least importance to 
Clement. lle did not really understand the biblical writers. He had 
no fixed principles of hermeneutics. He was bent on allegorizing 
everything Just because it was divine Scripture, therefore the Bible 
had a mystic sense. Sometimes, indeed, when refuting heretics, he 
did appeal to the plain teaching of Scripture; but, as an interpreter, 
Clement illustrates nearly all the faults of which an exegete can be 
guilty. In making his quotations, also, he depended mainly upon 
memory, so that they are often inaccurate or mixed, and sometimes 
erroneous. All this, however, while careless according to our modern 
methods, was common among the Fathers, and shows, as Kutter points 
out, that Scripture filled Clement’s mind and was the main reservoir 
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from which his thought flowed. Even the very words of Scripture 
were felt to be of high significance. Whatever opinion Clement held 
about this or that book, the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments were his sources of authority ; and, we may add, in this Clement 
obviously reveals the opinion of the second-century church. 

What books, then, constituted Clement’s New Testament? Kutter 
replies, with all critics, first of all the four canonical gospels. Nor did he 
add any others to these. He treats a few extracanonical sayings of 
Christ’s (agrapha) as possibly genuine, but did not conceive of them 
as forming a gospel. He cites twice the gospel according to the 
Hebrews, but after Plato and the “Traditions of Matthew,” and merely 
to illustrate his argument. The gospel according to the Egyptians 
he cites only because the heretics appealed to certain passages in it, 
their interpretation of which he contests. While seeming to speak of 
it as canonical, this was only, says Kutter, by way of concession for the 
sake of his argument (pp. 51-7). Probably he had never even seen 
the book. So the Traditions of Matthew (the gospel of Matthias ?) 
was only known to him by hearsay, and his use of the gospel of 
Philip, the protevangelion of James, and the Ebionite gospel, though 
thought possible by Zahn, is really quite doubtful. No other gospels 
than the four canonical ones were recognized by Clement. 

Turning next to other ecclesiastical literature, Kutter finds that, 
while Clement of Rome is often cited, and is called an apostle, and 
while the epistle of Barnabas is cited and its author called an apostle 
and identified with the companion of Paul, yet neither is rated as 
on a par with the New Testament writings. From bothof them Clem- 
ent feels at liberty to differ. Twice (Stvom., II, 20, v. 11), indeed, he 
seems to appeal to Barnabas as a dogmatic authority, but even then his 
manner of quotation is unlike that used when appealing to Paul. 
Neither does he, as Harnack alleges, really call Barnabas ypad¢y (p. 79). 
Clement was fond of the Shepherd of Hermas and regarded its visions 
as real revelations; but he did not class the book itself as authorita- 
tive, though his high regard for it led him sometimes to cite it quite 
like Scripture, yet always with a difference. He certainly used the 
‘‘Didache,” but Kutter questions if he meant to call it Scripture 
(Strom., I, 20). He may have applied the term to the teaching given 
in the Didache. The Preaching and the apocalypse of Peter were, 
however, accepted by him as Petrine and authoritative; and on this 
point he seems to have differed from the Alexandrian church, as the 
witness of Origen shows. Of the catholic epistles he recognized as 
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canonical 1 Peter, 1 John, and Jude, probably 2 John, and possibly 
James; 2 Peter and 3 John are not referred to. The Acts is cited as 
of the highest authority, though Kutter, without sufficient reason, 
thinks that Clement did not give it equal sanctity with the gospels and 
epistles. The apocalypse of John is called, by preéminence, simply 
“‘the Apocalypse,” and attributed to the apostle. In short, of our New 
Testament only Philemon, 2 Peter, and 3 John remain without some 
attestation by Clement, and most of the books are quoted abundantly, and 
as dogmatic authorities; while, of later literature, only the Didache, 
the Preaching and apocalypse of Peter seem to be classed with them, 
and they are cited but twelve times against 976 citations of the others. 

Kutter finally inquires on what principle Clement distinguished 
Scripture from other ecclesiastical literature. Dausch errs, he says, in 
alleging that Clement made church tradition of equal authority with 
Scripture. On the other hand, it was not Scripture per se which was 
Clement’s authority, for he used the term itself loosely. His real 
authority was the Lord speaking in Scripture. The Scriptures were to 
him the record of a progressive revelation which constituted “ the tra- 
dition of the Lord.” On it was ecclesiastical tradition based ; but the 
latter, while giving fundamental truth, is not the ultimate authority, 
and “the tradition of the Lord” is best understood through the inter- 
pretation of Scripture obtained by the “true gnostic.” To the Scrip- 
ture, thus interpreted, Clement finally appeals. His tests of a book’s 
authority are two: (1) the tradition of the church; (2) the fact that 
the book contains the teaching of Christ and his apostles. For the 
teaching of the apostles was the teaching of Christ, and the apostolic 
age closed the delivery of his doctrine. In conceiving of the apos- 
tolic age, however, Clement was uncritical. He made it close with 
Paul, yet accounted the Johannine books as belonging to it. But 
apostolicity was his test of canonicity, and his Bible consisted of “law, 
prophets, gospels, and apostles.” At the same time, Kutter thinks 
that Clement did of know of a definite collection of books called ‘the 
New Testament,” though, as appears from what has been said, the ele- 
ments of such a conception lay close to hand. 

Our space has forbidden us to do more than recite the important 
results obtained by our author. The statement of these is doubtless 
the most helpful way of calling attention to the work. Its great merit 
is its effort not to rest content with Clement’s formal statements, but 
to penetrate behind these to his real attitude of mind toward the New 
Testament. So far as its results go, it brings Clement much nearer to 
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the traditional doctrine of Scripture than has been done by many 
other critics. We believe that Kutter might have gone even farther ; 
for Clement seems to us practically to have had a collection of books 
called “ dominical Scriptures” or “‘New Testament,” and to have con- 
ceived of Scripture itself as inspired. We have found this monograph, 
however, very suggestive, and his discussions able and unbiased. 


GEORGE T. PURVES. 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


DIE GRIECHISCHEN CHRISTLICHEN SCHRIFTSTELLER DER ERSTEN 
DREI JAHRHUNDERTE, herausgegeben von der Kirchenvater- 
Commission der kénigl. Preuss. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften. Hippolytus’ Werke, 1. Band: Exegetische und 
homiletische Schriften. Herausg. von G. Nath. BONWETSCH 
und Hans AcHE.is. I. Halfte: Die Kommentare zu Daniel 
und zum Hohenliede. II. H4lfte: Kleinere exegetische 
und homiletische Schriften. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche 
Buchhandlung, 1897. Pp. xxvii+ 374; x-+ 309. M. 18. 


In the year 1866 the Vienna Academy of Sciences began the corpus 
scriptorum ecclestasticorum latinorum, of which, under the general super- 
vision of Carl Schenkl, some thirty-five volumes have thus far appeared. 
A worthy companion of this series will be the edition of the Greek 
Fathers of the first three centuries, published under the auspices of 
the Royal Academy at Berlin. In 1891 the academy appointed a 
‘“‘church father commission,” consisting of Diels, Dillmann, von Geb- 
hardt, Harnack, Loofs, and Mommsen. This commission decided to 
publish the Christian Greek literature of the first three centuries, 
including the heretical and apocryphal works and the Jewish literature 
revised and worked over by Christians. Where original sources were 
lost, recourse was to be taken to early translations. The introduc- 
tions and the translation were to be in German. Fifty volumes, each 
of from 500-600 pages, at a price, approximately, of M. 25 each, have 
thus far been planned, the whole to be published within fifteen to 
twenty years. Financially the enterprise is assured by the liberal 
endowment of Hermann and Elise (7ée Heckmann) Wentzel. Harnack, 
who probably gave the first impetus, undertook to pave the way for the 
individual editors by furnishing in his famous Astory of Early Chris- 
tian Literature a critical survey of the material in hand, and a guide 
for the history of tradition of the early literature, as far as could be 
done within three years. 
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The series has been happily inaugurated with the critical edition of 
the works of Hippolytus, that heretical bishop of Rome (ca. 217-35 
A. D.), by G. N. Bonwetsch and H. Achelis. The work of these editors 
deserves all the more praise when it is remembered that Hippolytus was 
by no means a truly great author, but rather tedious, voluminous, scrib- 
bling. The honor, however, of beginning the series need not be 
grudged to that honest, erudite church father, neglected by his con- 
temporaries and later writers. Much new material has been found 
since Paul de Lagarde, in 1858, published, on 216 small octavo pages, 
his Hippolyti romani qua feruntur omnia grace; and yet, for some 
fragments, this edition of Lagarde is still indispensable, as Jiilicher has 
truly pointed out. 

The preface of Bonwetsch to the two commentaries is divided into 
four parts: (1) Prefatory remarks to the commentary on Daniel, begin- 
ning with a brief recital of former researches and a careful estimate of 
earlier editions, due credit being given to predecessors. (2) Pp. v—xiv 
describe the manuscripts, at the editor’s disposal, of the Greek text, as 
also of the Syriac and Old Slavic translations. The Greek MSS. were 
collated several times, as well as the fragments preserved in cafena, all 
of which go back to one archetypal manuscript, not identical with any one 
of the three now extant. In the famous passage on the date of Christ’s 
birth, /n Daz., iv, 23, 13 (Bonwetsch, p. 242), the editor adopts the read- 
ing of the Greek Chigi-MS. (Rome) and found also in the fragments 
of George, bishop of the Arabians." (3) On pp. xiv-xx we have the 
testimonia of later writers concerning the Daniel commentary of Hip- 
polytus. (4) These are followed (pp. xxiv—xxix) by additions and cor- 
rections, and a list of abbreviations (p. xxviii). The text of the 
commentaries on Daniel and on the Song of Songs is printed on 
Pp. 2-340, 343-74; text and translation (into German) on opposite 
sides. The fragment of the commentary on the Song of Songs is 
based—aside from a Greek fragment well known—mainly on the 
Slavic translation in German rendering. Philologians, no doubt, 
would have preferred the Slavic text in its original. The whole work 
of editing these texts, originals and early translations, shows the 
utmost care and philological acumen, as well as painstaking fidelity in 
the rendering of the Slavic and other texts. All variant readings 


*See also Nachrichten von d. ko. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. su Gottingen, phil.-hist. KL, 
1895, §27, and Studien 2. den Kommentaren Hippolyts, p. 85; on the other hand, see 
against this reading, HILGENFELD in Zettschr. f. wiss. Theol., 1897, 635-6; and, again, 
E. BRATKE, Zheol. Litbl., 1897, No. 45, 
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and peculiarities of manuscripts, and the authorities consulted, are 
given underneath the text. In short, the edition satisfies every 
demand of science.* A critical résumé of his studies of these two 
commentaries the learned editor published in his ‘Studies to the 
Commentaries of Hippolytus to the Book of Daniel and the Song of 
Songs.’’3 

The second part of this first volume is edited by Hans Achelis, one 
of the foremost students of the works of Hippolytus. Contributions 
of fragments from Slavic and oriental sources in German translation 
were furnished by specialists, and take up nearly one-third of this 
Part 2. Also here every line has been collated, and much new material 
is added. The general arrangement is the same as in Part 1. Perhaps 
it may be objected that this second is not strictly exegetical and 
homiletical, only Nos. 2-18 of the twenty-six fragments belonging here, 
arranged according to the order of the biblical books; the others, 
especially No. 1, De Antchristo,s and 19-265 being of dogmatic, 
polemic, or historical character. Genuine and spurious material in 
Nos. 19-26 is not strictly separated ; much of the acceptedly spurious 
should only have been mentioned in the preface. Space would then 
have been gained for the introductions, etc., now printed separately in 
the editor’s “Studies,” *® which one has to consult constantly in order to 
gain a clear picture of the whole. The objection of many review- 
ers, that the catene have not been used often enough, has been 
answered by the editor with the announcement that he has ready for 
publication, since 1895, an extensive treatise on the Genesis catene 
and on catene in general.—It is true, the critical apparatus could be 


* Reviewers have found fault with the editor for using the Tischendorf edition of 
the LXX instead of the more excellent Cambridge edition by Swete. The editor has 
answered to this that the press work of the Dantel commentary was completed on 
April 4, 1895, while Swete’s third volume appeared only in the latter part of the fall 
of 1894 and could not be used for the critical apparatus of the commentary. 

3 Studien 2zu den Kommentaren Hippolyts zum Buche Daniel und Hohentiede, 
“Texte u. Untersuchungen,” Neue Folge, 1. Band, Heft 2. For a review of these 
studies by Professor Gerhard Ficker, see this Journal, Vol. II, pp. 684-6. 

4Based on a collection of four manuscripts. 

8 These are fragments of the “ Chapter against Gaius,” and of the treatises “On 
the Resurrection,” addressed to the empress Mammea, and “On the Resurrection and 
Imperishableness ;”’ the homily els rd dyia Oeopdveaa (pronounced spurious by both 
Achelis and Bonwetsch); the fragments wept rod aylov rdoxa; a devotional diufpyyors 
‘Iwrodbrov, preserved by Palladius, Historta Lausiaca, and in two appendices — 
“‘ Pseudo-hippolytea,” especially the “ De consummatione mundi.” 

6See below, pp. 948-9, of this volume. 
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reduced in many instances, and the text at times is ambiguous and 
obscure; yet the whole make-up of the volume is elegant and fine, the 
paper excellent, and the press work well done, notwithstanding the 
unpleasant fact that throughout the volume breathings and accents are 
often broken off. 

Vol. II of the works of Hippolytus is to contain a complete chro- 
nological survey of the author’s writings, and indices, in addition to 
his anti-heretical and chronological treatises. May the editors of 
this first volume soon present us with the second volume. ‘The two 
together will constitute a critical edtéo princeps of this so long greatly 
underrated church father. We heartily congratulate the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Berlin, the “church-father commission,” and especially 
its leading member, Professor Harnack, upon such an auspicious 
beginning of this most important undertaking ; we heartily thank the 
editors for the severe task which they have, so successfully, accom- 
plished for the benefit of all students of patristic Greek literature; we 
heartily appreciate the great care and zealous work shown by the pub- 
lishers in bringing out, in such splendid dress, this grand volume. 


W. Muss-ARNOLT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


CaTENEN. Mitteilungen tiber ihre Geschichte und handschrift- . 
liche Ueberlieferung. Von Lic. Hans LietzMann. Mit einem 
Beitrag von Professor Dr. Hermann Usener. Freiburg i. B.: 


J.C. B. Mohr, 1897. Pp. vi+85. M. 4. 


We hope that this pamphlet is only the first of many more of the 
same character, representing, as it does, materials for a complete cata- 
logue of all catenz manuscripts. After a brief survey of the work done 
in this line since Richard Simon (1693), the author describes the history 
of the transmission of ca¢en@ manuscripts. Catenz are compilations by 
writers from the sixth century of our ¢ra and later, from the writings of 
the early Fathers, for the purposes of exegetical study. Procopius, of 
Gaza, is considered the first of these compilers. Such compilations 
exist in great quantities for almost all the books of the Old and New 
Testaments, and prove thus to be a source for our knowledge of early 
Christian exegesis. Their importance has been generally underrated, 
and their contents were studied but little. In our days it was espe- 
cially Paul de Lagarde who, in a review of Dindorf’s edition of Cle- 
ment (1870), called attention to the great importance of a systematic 
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study of catenz for the editing of early church fathers. Lietzmann 
then explains the different catenz, and shows why the marginal catena 
was the earliest. The notes— for such the catenz are —were, of course, 
written in a much finer hand than the text, so that at times seventy 
lines of notes averaged five to ten lines of the text proper. The next 
step was the “text catena;” the commentary (= catena) following 
directly upon the verse or verses to be interpreted ; the two were dis- 
tinguished either by the size of the letters, or by different ink, or by the 
width of the columns assigned to either; in some early manuscripts 
also by the use of double quotation marks. Of the greatest impor- 
tance were the names of the authors from whose writings the excerpts 
(catenz) were taken. In carefully written manuscripts the names were 
made prominent by the use of different ink or larger letters, or by 
both. This, later on, led often to the omission of an author’s name; 
the copyist, although intending to fill out the name, omitted to do so 
from sheer carelessness ; only the space indicated the name. If now 
a more careful scribe copied such a manuscript, he would fill the space 
with such words as “another,” “anonymous,” etc.; careless copyists, 
on the other hand, paid no attention to these spaces, but ran together 
the different quotations, so that in many manuscripts quotations from a 
number of authors are now given to one alone. This, of course, calls 
for great care on the part of editors of catenz. After the description 
of the catenz material still extant, Lietzmann proceeds to state that a 
catene catalogue should embody two main parts: (1) a minute, tech- 
nical description of the individual manuscripts containing catene ; 
and (2) the prologues and a very large list of specimens, together 
with variant readings from these manuscripts. Added thereto should 
be all the quotations of which the authors can be determined, and an 
index, for each manuscript, of authors quoted. 

On pp. 28-34 Professor Usener shows, on the basis of a thorough 
study of catenz, that the commentary on Job, wrongly ascribed by a 
later hand to Origen, is the work of Julianus of Halicarnassus, the 
great opponent to the council of Chalcedon and its decrees. Pp. 35- 
85 contain a sample of the larger work promised by the author. We 
have here extracts from the Paris catenze manuscripts of the Old Testa- 
ment and the gospels. Lietzmann’s work is heartily welcomed, and 
his efforts toward a complete collection to be encouraged. But 
whether one man alone can accomplish such a tremendous task is 
greatly to be doubted. It would be very desirable if a number of 
scholars from all countries of Europe where such collections are 
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found would band together and thus enable the publication of an 
almost complete and exhaustive catalogue of catenz materials. We 
welcome the work which, together with Heinrici’s excellent article on 
“ Catene,” in the new third edition of Herzog’s Realencyclopaedie,V ol. 
3, 754-67, will do much toward stimulating the work so auspiciously 


begun. W. Muss-ARNOLT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


DiE ACCLAMATIONEN UND GEBETE DER ALTCHRISTLICHEN GRAB- 
SCHRIFTEN. Von Dr. J. P. Krrscu, Professor an der Univer- 
sitat zu Freiburg (Schweiz). Schriften der Gérres-Gesell- 
schaft, 1897, II. Koln: J. P. Bachem, 1897. Pp. viii+ 79. 
M. 1.80. 


THIS monograph considers early Christian epigraphy with reference 
to liturgical prayers for the dead, and the related dogma of the com- 
munion of saints as held by the Catholic church. Its major part is a 
sample inventory of varieties of early epigraphic appeals or petitions 
to the dead or prayers for the dead, classified as addressed to the 
departed themselves, to God, or to the saints. These appeals or 
prayers are regarded as so many echoes of a presupposed liturgy for 
the dead. The samples are full of interest, though the patient 
compiler rambles from century to century to maintain his artificial 
division. 

As a historical study it is suggestive, but beyond that inadequate 
and unsatisfactory. The handling is not incisive, not convincing ; 
a laborious gleaning, not a generous harvest. That wordings from 
epitaphs may have come from the prayers spoken by those who 
repeated a burial service, and that a vital connection may exist between 
these old inscriptions and the earliest ecclesiastical liturgies, is alto- 
gether a possibility, for the same Christian love and faith, the same 
vigorous Christian confession and hope, lay behind both epitaph and 
liturgy. But to claim that a liturgy of prayer for the dead lay behind 
the inscriptions is to draw a random inference, unproved by evidence. 
And still further to affirm that apostolic tradition created this liturgy, 
however plausible it seem to the writer, is altogether an unscientific 
procedure. 

One significant condition intimately concerned with these appeals 
is found in the unique character of the catacomb burial itself. The 
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nearness of the dead gave the thought of communing with them, and 
of appeal to them. The situation beautifully explains many expres- 
sions of the early inscriptions, if it does not give the actual psycho- 
logical basis for many of the petitions to the dead and prayers to or 
for them, not alone in epitaphs, but in church liturgies. 


CHARLES C. STEARNS. 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


HANDBOOK TO CHRISTIAN AND ECCLESIASTICAL Rome. By H. M. 
and M. A. R. T. London: A. & C. Black, 1897-8; New 
York: The Macmillan Co. Part I; pp. 547; $1.75. Pt. 
IT; pp. 355; $1.75. 

WHEN completed, this work will consist of four parts. in three vol- 
umes. The first two volumes, on Christian Monuments and The Liturgy 
in Rome, have already appeared. The third volume, on Monasticism in 
Rome and Lcclestastical Rome, is expected shortly. 

The book is intended to meet the wants of visitors in Rome, and 
also to instruct the larger public which can never behold the Eternal 
City. It aims to go sufficiently into details to answer most of the ques- 
tions that would naturally arise in a fairly close, but general study of 
the monuments and institutions of post-classical Rome. 

The volume on Christian Monuments discusses the origin of the 
Roman church; the basilica in its history, architecture, and decora- 
tions; the interior of a church, explaining the various parts and their 
meaning. Then follow chapters on the churches. A large number of 
the most interesting churches is selected. Of course, most space is 
given to St. Peter’s, the Lateran, and St. Paul’s outside the walls. 
The last 167 pages of the volume are devoted to the catacombs. 

The volume on Zhe Liturgy begins by assuming that ‘“‘ From the 
dawn of the church all the elements of the mass are clearly traceable,” 
but adds that “the liturgy itself is a wonderful growth.” The first 
chapter, of 93 pages, treats of the liturgy. The ordinary of the mass 
is given in the Latin and English, and full explanations of the words and 
ideas on the opposite pages. The second chapter discusses liturgical 
accessories, such as the sign of the cross, vestments, origin of vest- 
ments, liturgical colors, incense, music, bells, and soon. Then follow 
chapters on the divine office; the ceremonies of the church ; the feasts 
of the church; holy week; the catechumenate, and the penitential 
system. 
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The conception of the work is excellent. When completed, the 
book will be serviceable to all classes of intelligent people. The 
initiated will find in it a guide, with supplementary instruction, while 
the uninitiated will use it as a dictionary and compendium of informa- 
tion gathered from many large works, most of which will not be 
accessible. 

The Protestant reader will not fail to notice that the book is written 
from the Romanist point of view. All the customary assumptions of 
Romanism are openly or tacitly accepted to guide the authors in their 
statements. Of course, Peter was the first pope, and his episcopate 
lasted twenty-five years. Paul was, indeed, a very superior person, but 
he had numerous faults (Vol. I, p. 120), which kept him below the full 
measure of the perfect stature of Peter. And so we find the usual 
tethers that almost invariably prevent Romanist writers from being 
strictly accurate or scientific in their treatment of ecclesiastical subjects. 

There are numerous typographical and other errors all through 
the book, as, for instance, a reference to Gibbon’s ‘‘ Rise” and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. These errors cannot, we think, be attributed to 
ignorance, but rather to the difficulties inherent in such a work, and, 
possibly, sometimes to carelessness. But no doubt they will all be 
corrected in the first revision. It seems strange, moreover, that in 
the bibliography Lanciani, the greatest living authority on Roman 


archeology, should have been omitted. 
J. W. MoncrIEF, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


JONAS AUF DEN DENKMALERN DES CHRISTLICHEN ALTERTHUMS. 
Von Dr. Orto Mitius. Mit 2 Tafeln und 3 Abbildungen 
im Text. Freiburgi. B.: J. C. B. Mohr, 1897. Pp. vii-+ 
114. M. 3.60. (=Archaeologische Studien zum christ- 
lichen Altertum und Mittelalter, hersg. von Johannes 
Ficker. Heft. 4.) 


THE monograph of Mitius is a very careful study of the artistic 
treatment of the story of Jonah during the first seven Christian cen- 
turies in the West, and as far down as the thirteenth century in the 
East. Examples later than the seventh century are, however, very 
few. Most of the one hundred and eighty enumerated in the list at 
the end of the volume date from the second to the sixth century. The 
subject was a favorite theme of Christian contemplation during the 
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second and third centuries, when the church was engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle with dominant heathenism. The God who saved Jonah, 
they reasoned, can assuredly save from death. So they delighted to 
see various incidents in the story depicted on the walls and ceilings of 
the subterranean chambers in which they laid their dead. There are 
fifty-one Jonah paintings in the Roman catacombs. In the following 
centuries the subject was often represented on Christian sarcophagi. 
Fifty-four examples are supplied by Rome and eighteen by the prov- 
inces. During this period Jonah began to be thought of as a type of 
Christ and a preacher of repentance, and some traces of these ideas 
can probably be found on some of these funereal reliefs. 

But pictures of Jonah were not restricted to the grave and its asso- 
ciations. They were to be seen on utensils and ornaments in daily 
use. Kitchen pottery, lamps of earthenware and metal, jewels set in 
rings, glasses decorated with gold leaf, bronze medallions, carved ivories, 
and (in later times) miniatures in religious books bore the image of 
the prophet in one or other of his adventures. Indeed, no subject 
was so popular, not even the incidents recorded in the gospels. The 
representations of Jonah take the first place among the monuments of 
early Christian art, both as to number and age. One of them, in the 
Lucina crypt of the catacomb of San Callisto, is assigned by compe- 
tent judges to the close of the first century. And their popularity was 
not confined to Rome. They have been found on the Rhine and the 
Danube as well as on the Tiber, in Sicily and Sardinia, in north 
Africa and Syria. 

Another remarkable circumstance about the treatment of Jonah in 
early Christian art is the existence of a developed cycle in the second 
and third centuries. The representations taken from the biblical story 
have added to them a picture of Jonah resting after his deliverance. 
A parallel phenomenon in other subjects handled by Christian art is 
not found until the fourth and fifth centuries, on the reliefs of the 
sarcophagi. A further peculiarity is the narrow range of the sculptures 
as compared with the paintings. Some scenes depicted in the cata- 
combs are absent from the reliefs. This is the reverse of the usual 
order. 

The method followed by Mitius in his review of the extensive 
material with which he has to deal is, on the whole, clear and satisfac- 
tory. The paintings in the catacombs are first considered, scene by 
scene, with some remarks on their grouping at the end of the section. 
The reliefs on the sarcophagi are then treated in the same way. The 
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other Jonah pictures, on lamps, rings, etc., are disposed of more 
rapidly, a chapter for each class. 

The survey is naturally followed by two chapters treating respec- 
tively of the origin of the Jonah pictures and their significance. The 
attempts which have been repeatedly made to trace them to heathen 
models are unfavorably criticised. Whilst not denying the influence 
of heathen art to some extent, Mitius finds the origin of these pictures 
elsewhere. He regards it as highly probable that the church obtained 
the idea of Jonah as a signal example of God’s saving power from the 
liturgy of the synagogue in association with two other favorite exam- 
ples: the three youths in the furnace, and Daniel in the lions’ den. 
The idea was incorporated in the Christian liturgy, and thus became 
quickly known to all. When it had got a firm hold of the popular 
fancy, it was appropriated by art. This view has probably some truth 
in it. A Jewish origin of the early Christian conception of Jonah is 
quite possible. There can be no doubt that the worship of the church 
owes much to that of the synagogue. But it can hardly be questioned 
that the interest of the early Christians in Jonah was greatly quickened 
by the reference recorded in the gospels, if not created by it. The 
three scenes which seem to have attracted them most were Jonah’s 
peril, Jonah’s deliverance, and Jonah’s rest on the seashore, the last, as 
already observed, being an addition to the Bible story. These sym- 
bolized respectively death, the resurrection, and the rest of paradise. 

The illustrations are regretably few—only five out of one hundred 
and eighty examples—and all refer to comparatively late productions. 
As good illustrated works on the catacombs are inaccessible to many 
students, a selection of the most notable catacomb pictures would have 
added considerably to the interest of the book. We hope that future 
writings of the same kind from the scholarly pen of Mitius will be 
enriched with a larger amount of artistic decoration. 


W. TAYLOR SMITH. 
EXETER, ENGLAND. 


Tue Decian PersEcuTIon. By. J. A. F. Greacc. Hulsean Prize 
Essay for 1896. Edinburgh and London: W. Black- 
wood & Sons, 1897. 6s. 

“Ir may well be doubted whether Christianity was ever called upon 
to endure a more damaging assault than was directed against it 
by Decius. Without sound discipline, without previous experience, 
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the church was challenged in 250 to face for the first time the con- 
centrated onset of the powers of this world: all future ages, on the 
other hand, could look back to the example of the victory, and be 
guided by the bitter experience which had written the history of that 
year of discipline in letters of blood.” 

Our author has presented a work on this somewhat obscure, but 
important period, which, while invaluable to the student, is also 
adapted to the wants of an intelligent English reader. It possesses 
two marked merits. First: Every available iota of information has 
been subjected to the most minute criticism. An intellectual danger, 
however, attends this process. As when one spends too much time in 
reading fine and blurred print, with a tallow candle, near-sightedness 
results, so the habit of minute criticism incapacitates for a broad his- 
torical view. Concentration of attention upon minutiz diminishes the 
power of generalization. The biographer of Alexander Campbell 
claims that the close examination and comparison of verbal details, 
demanded in his revision of the translation of the Acts of the Apostles, 
rendered him unable to take that powerful grasp of a subject for 
which he had been so conspicuous; and that for quite a period after 
the completion of his task his pulpit efforts ceased to manifest their 
former unity and point. 

But this minute investigation is as essential to historical perfec- 
tion as a minute topographical survey to success in landscape garden- 
ing. Our author has mastered the minutiz without allowing the 
minutiz to master him and suppress the power of generalization. 

In the second place: The treatise is characterized by the absence 
of rash conjecture. It is a common habit to read one’s own presup- 
positions into a history. A gentleman, stopping a few days in one of 
our cities, and desiring to make some historical investigations con- 
nected with the locality, asked a friend if he could direct him to any- 
one likely. to have the documents. ‘Go to Dr. B.,” was the answer. 
‘Tf he has not the documents, he can evolve all the facts out of his 
own consciousness.” Owing to the absence of documents, the histor- 
ical writer is, at times, compelled to enter the realm of conjecture. 
Conjectures, however, need not be random guesses. The conjecture 
may be such a perfect explanation of all the circumstances as to carry 
an absolute conviction of its truth. 

We commend the work to the general reader and tothe student as com- 
bining critical scholarship with a comprehensive grasp of the situation. 


HAMILTON, N. Y. W. H. Maynarp. 
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Diz QUELLEN ZUR GESCHICHTE PRISCILLIANS. Inaugural-Dis- 
sertation zur Erlangung der Wiirde eines Licentiaten der 
Theologie. Von Jonwannes DirricH, CAND.THEOL. Bres- 
lau: Druck der Breslauer Genossenschafts-Buchdruckerei, 
Ursulinerstr. No. 1, 1897. Pp. 44. M. 0.80. 


THE name of Priscillian will always awaken melancholy interest. 
He was the first man ever put to death by the Christian church on the 
charge of heresy. Many so-called heretics had lost their lives by the 
violence of Christian mobs, and many had been banished by the 
emperors ; but the church, as an organization wielding the sword of 
civil authority, did not venture legally to execute any heretics till 385, 
when Priscillian and some of his followers suffered martyrdom. It is sig- 
nificant that both the prosecutors and the victims in this instance were 
Spaniards, and we may see in it a foreshadowing of many similar events 
which were destined to make Spain a shuddering and a byword. 
Moreover, the decree under which the victims were prosecuted had 
been made by a Spanish emperor, and the sentence was pronounced 
by another Spanish emperor. Priscillian confessed all the heresies 
and immoralities with which he was charged; but he did so under tor- 
ture, and his confession cannot be used against him by the historian. 
In Wiirzburg there is a manuscript containing various documents from 
Priscillianist writers, and among them are three statements from Priscil- 
lian himself. This manuscript Dierich uses in his dissertation, testing 
it critically in various ways and finding it accurate at every point. On 
the basis of this investigation, he maintains that Priscillian was ortho- 
dox. The crime of the unhappy man was that he held informal meet- 
ings with his people, and that he encouraged the laity to take part in 
the exercises, women as well as‘men. He was also unduly inclined to 
asceticism. The democratic character of his work and the rigor of his 
life, which was misinterpreted as a pretense, brought upon him sus- 


picion, persecution, and death. FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE AGE oF CHARLEMAGNE. By CHARLES L.WeE tts. New York: 
Christian Literature Co., 1898. Pp. 500. $2, net. 

By the age of Charlemagne is usually understood the pivotal 
period between the seventh and the tenth™centuries—two bright and 
stirring centuries between two dark-ones. 

It has been said that “the age of "Charles the Great is more cele- 
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brated than known, and the founder of the new Romano-Germanic 
empire has found more panegyrists than historians.” However this 
may be, the subject, like all great subjects, will never be exhausted, 
and, excellent as the work of any decade may be, the changed con- 
ditions and new lights of the next decade are sure to clarify the old 
subject and require new adjustments. No apology is, therefore, neces- 
sary when any student, after careful and protracted study, chooses to 
impress his individuality upon the results of his work and give them 
to the world. 

Mr. Wells proposed to be, not a panegyrist, but a historian. He 
has, consequently, in most of the points chosen for elucidation, made 
himself familiar with the original sources, and with the literature on 
the period down to modern times. Naturally he has derived much 
benefit from Mombert’s standard work on Charles the Great. The 
result was that he found himself in a right position properly to inter- 
pret his material. 

While he says that he has put the main stress on the political side 
of the subject, it can be truthfully said that his treatment of the reli- 
gious and educational sides is very satisfactory, so that his book will be 
of great service to the church historian. For instance, his extensive 
treatment of the Pseudo-Isidorian decretals will be especially welcome. 
But political, ecclesiastical, and intellectual elements are so blended in 
this period that no discussion is possible without giving large attention 
to them all. 

It was the purpose of the author to let the sources speak for them- 
selves. The reader will, therefore, be prepared to find numerous and 
lengthy quotations all through the volume. The selections seem to 
have been judiciously made, and so he has secured, not only greater 
vividness, but, what is more important, greater accuracy. 

We regard this book as one of the best, if not the best, in the 


uneven series of which it forms a part. }. W. MoncriEr 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


MarTIN LUTHER IN KULTURGESCHICHTLICHER DARSTELLUNG. Von 
ARNOLD E. BerGcer. Zweiter Teil. Erste Halfte, 1525— 
1532. Berlin: Ernst Hofmann & Co., 1898. Pp. xiv-+299. 
M. 2.40; bound, M. 3.80. 


In this first part of his second volume Berger has been very suc- 
cessful in carrying out his original design of showing Luther’s rela- 
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tionship to the common culture of his day. He first takes up the 
weakening of the Reformation forces through the differing territorial 
and social conditions under which they existed, showing Luther's con- 
nection with the German conditions. Then, in a short chapter, he 
considers the relationship between Luther and Zwingli. This is in 
some respects the most unsatisfactory part of his volume. The key to 
his tréatment of these two great reformers may be found in the follow- 
ing sentence: ‘‘Luther’s religion was of a thoroughly individualistic, 
Zwingli’s of a socialistic type” (p. 33). This difference he tries to 
trace to a difference in social environment, but in making good this 
distinction, and in establishing its historical origin, he has no little 
difficulty. 

In the third chapter Berger takes up the sacramentarian contro- 
versy. He looks upon this dispute as inevitable. ‘That it caused 
them to forget completely,” he says, “the common ground on which 
both disputants stood, and raised the division into a more passionate 
separation than the facts seemed to warrant, was less grounded in the 
nature of the controversy itself than in the strong individuality of the 
opponents, and so it came about that neither of them had any under- 
standing of the exegetical and dogmatical foundation of the other” 
(p. 90). There is great justice in Berger’s position on this matter, and 
the advantage of a history of theological disputes by a historian of lit- 
erature here becomes apparent. Luther and Zwingli had different 
practical and social problems to contend with, and no doubt this is 
the reason they drifted apart. Even the theological historian must be 
impressed with the fact that in this matter it is not Luther who is 
speaking, but certain conditions and consequences of the Reformation, 
which the man who once had cared only for the truth, regardless of 
consequences, had not foreseen, and now feared. If at any time in his 
life the great German reformer can be explained and accounted for in 
the circumstances of his time (and this is the object of Berger’s work), 
it is right here. 

The fourth chapter is on the division of the church. Here our 
author takes up three topics, namely, (a) “The Reformation as a Fac- 
tor in European Politics,” (4) ‘The Division of the Reformation Inter- 
ests,” and (c) “The Entrance of the Reformation on its Churchly 
Epoch.” Here he is on his favorite ground, and has many very suggest- 
ive passages in his book. He has carried on very successfully the labors 
of Kolde, and no book we have ever seen has brought out so clearly 
the relationship between the religious and the social and economical 
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problems of the Reformation period. We shall await with interest the 
appearance of the second half of this volume, which is to be on “ Luther 


3? 
and the German Culture. Grorcre H. FERRIS. 


TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


GESCHICHTE DES KONIGREICHS JERUSALEM (1100-1291). Von 
REINHOLD RoéuHRICHT. Innsbruck: Verlag der Wagner’- 
schen Universitats-Buchhandlung, 1898. Pp. xxviii+-1105. 
M. 30. 

CERTAINLY no one else is so well qualified to write the history of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem as Herr Roéhricht. For many years it has been 
his hobby. Numerous books, pamphlets, and articles from his pen, 
and especially the ‘“ Regesta’’ of the kingdom, which he published in 
1893, have given ample proof of his mastery of the subject. His dili- 
gence and perseverance have been remarkable, burdened as he has 
been with the duties of a Gymnasiallehrer. We complains, too, that 
not all the sources were within his reach ; but it can be safely asserted 
that his work will need little revision, so thorough is his acquaintance 
with the sources at hand and so careful has been his use of them. 

The headings of the chapters are somewhat unsatisfactory, being 
simply the dates of the period covered in the chapter, but the author 
has in part atoned for this by prefixing to the book a full table of con- 
tents and adding three adequate indexes. If anything is lacking to 
the book, it is, perhaps, a chapter or two on the life, manners, and cus- 
toms of the kingdom. Innumerable details bearing on this subject 
are, of course, scattered throughout the book ; but a subject so unique 
and interesting might well have found separate treatment, to the great 
advantage of the whole work. Herr Réhricht has followed out in all 
its details the political life of the crusading states and has thereby 
laid bare all the petty meannesses, selfishness, jealousy, corruption, 
and short-sighted policy of their rulers. He has shown that, although 
their position wasa difficult one, placed as they were among their 
political and religious enemies, the Christians in the East really 
brought their fate upon themselves. They followed no wise and well- 
defined policy steadily, but led a hand-to-mouth existence, with little 
or no understanding of the larger political and social problems press- 
ing upon them, the proper solution of which would have prolonged 
their existence. They had no common cause, but each princelet 
sought his own interests, often at the expense of a neighboring princi- 
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pality. There was no unity in the history of these crusading states, 
so Herr Rohricht was compelled to cast his work in the unpleasant 
form of a chronicle, which makes a consecutive narrative impossible. 


OLIVER J. THATCHER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


L’Erat ET LES EGLiszs EN PrussE sous FREDERIC-GUILLAUME 
I* (1713-1740). Par GEORGES PaRISET, Docteur des let- 
tres, Chargé de Cours a la Faculté des lettres de l’Université 
de Nancy. Paris: Armand Colin & C*, 5, rue de Meziéres ; 
1898. Pp. xx+ 980. 

SINCE the war of 1870 the French have shown a tendency to study 
the history and institutions of Germany with diligence. This book is 
one of many evidences of their desire to understand their great neigh- 
bor more perfectly. The author was attracted to his subject also by 
his interest in the problems presented by the relations of church and 
state. These problems, he says, are for the nineteenth century what 
those of investiture were for the Middle Ages. They were exhibited in 
all their complexity under Frederick William I, whose domineering 
disposition and great administrative ability combined to. make him 
the head of the Lutheran and Reformed churches, in fact as well 
as in theory, and also to pay attention to the Catholics, the Mora- 
vians, the Jews, and other denominations in his dominions. M. 
Pariset does not attempt to solve these problems. He holds that they 
cannot be solved till we are better acquainted with the facts which 
illustrate them, and he undertakes nothing more than a presentation 
of some of the facts gathered from the history of a small territory and 
of a limited period of time. 

His book is in many ways remarkable. He leaves no aspect of his 
subject unconsidered. He discusses with much insight and discrimi- 
nation the power of the Prussian state over the Prussian church; the 
constitution of the church itself; the relation of the church as an 
organization to the people, and the means by which it ministered to 
them in spiritual and temporal things; the religious life of the people, 
including their superstitions; and, last of all, the dissenters and for- 
eigners in their contact with the established church. Each of these 
subjects is examined on every side, and is illustrated by anecdotes and 
biographical sketches. Many diagrams and statistical tables are scat- 
tered through the book, presenting a multitude of facts in a manner 
which reveals their significance to us at a glance. 
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One might expect to find in so large a book devoted to a subject 
so narrowly circumscribed a certain expansion in concession to popu- 
lar taste. On the contrary, M. Pariset has found it necessary to con- 
dense his too abundant materials. Observing this, one might expect 
to find a certain dryness. On the contrary, the pages are full of 
interest and charm. Observing this, one might expect to find romance 
instead of history. Onthe contrary, the author has adhered rigidly to 
his facts. He combines the thoroughness of the German with the 
Frenchman’s love of analysis, of proportion, and of clear exposition. 
A partial bibliography of books and documents employed embraces 
about five hundred titles. More than two hundred of these represent 
biographies of Prussian clergymen of the period under review, which 
M. Pariset read in order to become thoroughly acquainted with the 
inner life of the church. 

One cannot help wishing, after all, that M. Pariset had chosen 
some other subject. The reign of Frederick William I was not a great 
period in the history of the state or of the church. The eminent abili- 
ties of M. Pariset as a historian are needed in fields of far greater 


importance. FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


CARDINAL ManninG. From the French of F. DE PRESSENSE. 
By E. Incatt London: William Heinemann; St. Louis, 
Mo.: B. Herder, 1898. Pp. 220. $1.25. 


PurcELL’s Life of Cardinal Manning was an authorized biography 
by a Catholic writer, and yet, by direct charges and still more damag- 
ing insinuations, it constituted an arraignment of the most severe sort 
against the great prelate. The present work, by a Protestant, de 
Pressensé, son of the great historian of that name, is a defense of the 
character and memory of the cardinal against charges of his chosen 
Catholic biographer. The most rigid Protestant need not desire to 
see Purcell’s estimate of Manning prevail, except in so far as it is the 
truth, but it is not necessary that the defense should carry with it the 
abandonment of the essential ground of Protestantism. The author 
repeatedly speaks of the pope as the “‘vicar of Christ;” of Rome as 
“the capital of Christianity ;” of Catholics as “the faithful.” In the 
chapter on Manning’s Protestant years, Catholicism is referred to as 
‘‘the truth to which he afterward yielded submission.”” There is never 
a shade of disapproval in speaking of the most extravagant claims of 
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Romanism. The reader charitably assumes that this arises from a 
desire to give a perfectly colorless narrative, in which the author’s own 
position shall not be apparent, until one finds him speaking of “the 
leprosy of Nonconformity,” and openly condemning Anglicanism as 
an illogical and inconsistent middle position. The book must be con- 
sidered as a thoroughly polemic work, written for the express purpose 
of antagonizing Purcell’s position, and burning incense before the 


shrine of the cardinal. WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE STorY OF GLADsTONE’s Lire. By Justin McCartuy. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1897. Pp. 436. $6. 

Tuis book should not be judged by the ordinary standards for 
estimating biography, for it is exactly what the title indicates—the 
story of Gladstone’s life. 

That the work appeared before the death of the illustrious subject 
has but little significance, for the parliamentary life of Mr. Gladstone 
had ended, and it is the marvelous influence that he held over the 
House of Commons which is McCarthy’s theme. 

The opening sentence of the first chapter contains the chief thought 
of the whole book, and this the writer illustrates by incident and remi- 
niscence to the continuous delectation of the reader: “I think I may 
take it for granted that Mr. Gladstone is the greatest English states- 
man who has appeared during the reign of Queen Victoria.” 

Mr. Gladstone began his career as a Tory and ended as a Liberal, 
if not a Radical. The way in which all England conformed to the 
evolution of one man is shown in the many reform movements 
championed by Gladstone, and especially in the repeal of the so-called 
“taxes on education.” The removal of the tax on paper would 
reduce the rich man’s six-penny newspaper to a price within the reach 
of the laborer. The House of Lords obstructed the measure for one 
session. ‘But the country had full faith in Mr. Gladstone’s determina- 
tion, and it was quite certain that the peers would not resist him for 
very long.” The next session saw Mr. Gladstone’s scheme passed into 
law. The House of Lords thus said in effect: ‘‘Well, if Mr. Glad- 
stone and the House of Commons want this iniquitous measure, of 
course they must have it—we must only let them ruin the country, 
and make no further work about it.” 

The story of the life of a man whose work is useful to the world 
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should be written by a friend and admirer. The critically prepared 
biography has its purpose, and its place in historical literature, but 
that purpose differs greatly from that of the loving friend who chron- 
icles the triumphs and influence of a great man. 

Mr. McCarthy, in writing what has plainly been a joyous task, has 
given to the world a book which for style and matter will equal the 
best of his other books, and will profit and fascinate all its readers. 


Gro. E. FELLOWS. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


ZUR FRAGE NACH DEM URSPRUNG DES GNosTIzIsMUS. Von WIL- 
HELM Awz, Licentiat der Theologie (== Bd. XV, Heft. 4, of 
Texte und Untersuchungen. Edited by O. von Gebhardt and 
A. Harnack). Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 
1897. Pp. 112. M. 3.50. 

THIS essay sets itself to establish two things: first, that the central, 
the fundamental doctrine of early gnosticism was the ascent of the 
soul from this world through seven planetary heavens ruled by hostile 
archons, till it reached an eighth heaven where God dwells ; and, second, ° 
that this early gnosticism sprang from the religion of Babylon under a 
certain side influence from Persia. Most critics are now agreed that 
oriental elements were prominent in the beginnings of gnosticism, and 
that its tendency was practical rather than speculative. Kessler, in his 
book on Gnosis und altbabyl. Religion (1882), concluded that gnosti- 
cism had its origin in the old Babylonian religion; and Brandt, in his 
Mandaische Religion (1889), pointed out the resemblance between the 
doctrines of the “ Christians of St. John” and early gnosticism. Anz 
follows the same line of inquiry, with special reference to the cen- 
tral doctrine of gnosticism, which he finds in the later Babylonian 
belief, and in a special manifestation of it which took the form of free 
will and knowledge in reaction against the fatalism of astrology. 
Knowledge was the way of salvation by which man pressed through 
the seven hostile planetary heavens to the world of light, happiness, 
and God. The moral living built on knowledge, whether of an ascetic 
or an epicurean type, started from the point of view that man thereby 
gains deliverance from the fatalistic rulers of the world, and makes 
himself worthy and certain of divine help in the ascent of the soul. 
Such a religion of deliverance, with its pessimistic view of life and 
its longing after higher existence, met with a ready response in the 
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ancient world, though as it spread upon Hellenic-Christian soil it 
necessarily lost its original character. The power of the stars was 
thrust aside by the problems of mind and matter, law and grace. The 
seven world-powers melted into one demiurge; and the way of life 
through mysteries was succeeded by the self-deliverance of the sage. 
Anz finds the central doctrine especially reproduced in the Ophites, the 
earliest Christian gnostics; for they were not inclined toward Greek 
speculation, and were anti-Jewish. Here it ran its natural course of 
“ mysteriosophy,” till it ended in the absurdities of ‘“ Pistis-Sophia,” 
and the first and second books of “Jeu,” which were never intended 
to be put in practice. He finds, though less clearly, the same doctrine 
in the schools of Valentine and other gnostics. 

Much interesting material is collected to show that the Babylonian 
religion existed when gnosticism appeared; that it alone gave the 
peculiar doctrine of planet powers alluded to; that magic, so presup- 
posed in this system, had its home in Chaldea, and that the only two 
systems outside Christian gnosticism which show the doctrine of “the 
ascent of the soul through the seven planetary kingdoms” are those 
of the Mandean religion and the Mithras mysteries, both of which 
‘were under Babylonian influences. The tower of Babel, with its seven 
towers, one above another, and a temple tower above all, was really the 
symbol and model of early gnosticism. It is “‘a metaphysical repro- 
duction of the tower of Babel.’’ How this central doctrine arose in 
Babylon Anz can answer only hypothetically ; but that it was the cen- 
tral doctrine, and that it arose in Babylon, he thinks he has proved. 

This is an interesting, carefully written, scholarly essay; and really 
opens the way for fresh inquiry into a very complicated question. The 
author makes his contention very probable; we hardly feel that he has 
put it beyond question. The fact that Celsus, who is our authority for 
the “central doctrine’’ in Mithras worship, refers it to Greek and Per- 
sian sources; the impossibility of tracing any historic connection 
between the Ophites and Babylonia; the silence of early writers on 
gnosticism respecting the “ascent of the soul” as a cardinal doctrine of 
this system, with the further fact that it is the latest forms of gnosticism 
which present the eschatological mysteries of soul-ascent; finally, the 
mixture of Jewish thought about ‘seven heavens” and similar ideas in 
the earliest Ophite gnosticism— all lead us to hesitate in receiving a 
theory, based so largely on mere similarity of views on one point, in 
such avast collection of thoughts as are comprehended under gnosticism. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. H. M. Scorr. 
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Das TAUFSYMBOLUM DER ALTEN KIRCHE nach Ursprung und 
Entwicklung. Von Dr. BERNHARD D6RHOLT, Privatdocent 
an der Akademie zu Miinster. Erster Teil: Geschichte der 
Symbolforschung. Paderborn: Druck und Verlag von Ferdi- 
nand Schéningh, 1898. Pp. viili-+ 161. M. 3. 


In symbolics there is no more interesting document than that 
creed of uncertain origin and many names: the symbolum, the symbo- 
lum minus, the symbolum apostolicum, or apostolorum, the apostolicum, 
and, at least in western Christendom, the Zaufsymbolum. Upon this 
creed Dr. Dérholt, whose Catholic orthodoxy is beyond suspicion, is 
preparing a work. The first part is before us. It is a ‘“‘ History of 
Creed-Research,”’ a descriptive catalogue of those writings which have 
discussed the apostles’ creed. A larger and more important part, con- 
taining “A History of the Creed”’ itself, is to follow. 

The moderation which characterizes the work is seen in the title, 
where for the apparently question-begging term “ apostles’ creed ’’ is 
substituted the less assumptive ‘‘Taufsymbolum.” Yet even by this 
considerate selection titular neutrality is not attained, for there are 
many who would deny that the Romish “ Taufsymbolum” was that 
‘*der alten Kirche.’”’ 

The period covered by this book does not extend farther back 
than the Italian Renaissance. The creed, though called “ apostles’,” 
had an interval of seven centuries between its eponymi and its first 
extant appearance. That appearance it made in the pages of one 
Pirmin, a monk good at the trowel, but poor at the pen. It was 
declared by him to be acollaboration of the apostles and sherefore 
called “‘symbolum.” His story was for a further seven hundred years 
so firmly accepted that even the greatest schoolman dared not hint 
hesitancy of faith by a stronger qualificatory clause than sicut tradunt 
auctores. Then came Valla. Among the many opinions which he 
attacked was this Pirminian story. In the shock of his assault began 
that credal literature to which this book is devoted. 

Our author classifies his material under three periods. His first, 
that of Andahnung or “ preparation,” extends from Valla (about 1450) 
to Vossius and Usher (about 1650). It gave us pleasure to see the 
notice bestowed upon the often overlooked Bishop Reynold Pecock. 
Perhaps, as Dr. Dérholt says, his influence in the creed controversy 

[See on the apostles’ creed the article by PROFESSOR GEORGE H. GILBERT in the 


Biblical World, September, 1898, pp. 153-61, entitled, “The Apostles’ Creed Revised 
by the Teaching of Jesus.”— THE EDITORS. } 
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died with him. Yet his Donet and Repressor, written in the people’s 
tongue, became a part of that ante-Reformation literature of England 
which did so much to make the movement in that country “broad- 
based upon a people’s will.” We were impressed with our author’s 
attitude to the Catechismus Romanus ex Decreto Concilit Tridentint. 
This document teaches Rufin’s and Pirmin’s legend concerning the 
apostolic manufacture of the creed. We need not believe it on that 
account, says Dr. Dérholt, for no statement demands acceptance from 
being in the catechism. Its authority arises solely from “the sources 
of religious truth— Scripture, tradition, and ecclesiastical decisions. 
The creed-legend is not of apostolical tradition, and therefore does 
not belong to the content of Catholic faith.” 

Our author with a too great complaisance designates his second 
period —from Vossius and Usher (about 1650) to Lessing (about 
1778)—as that of Wissenschaft. Wissenschaft forsooth! It was an 
age of library dwellers whose eyes, accustomed only to ancient tomes, 
were purblind to the clear light that shone outside of stained glass 
and cobwebbed clerstories —an age of giants in acquisition, but man- 
nikins in originality. Vossius at its outset presents the usual Protestant 
arguments against the historical apostolicity of the creed. He is 
replied to by an Augustinian and a Franciscan. Thus begins a sort 
of theological tennis play. It is well set forth in these pages. The 
same argumentative “‘balls’’ are served, the same logical rackets 
“receive” and “discharge” them. Usher makes an antiquarian find, 
and Du Pin, the Catholic, breaks the monotony a little by taking the 
Protestant side and drawing into the fray a Benedictine. But so 
tiresomely iterative becomes the controversy that Immanuel Walch, in 
his Antiquztates Symbolica, though it lay within his scope, declines to 
engage in it ze nauseam — moveam. 

Lessing, in his Atz-Goeze controversy, presented the suggestion 
that the apostles’ creed might be an after-expression of an oral regula 
fedet which existed in the church before the writings of the New Testa- 
ment. With this hint our author considers his third period —that of 
methodical research on a critical basis—to begin. He regards the 
Lessing hypothesis as its dominant influence. It molded thought in 
Germany. It influenced the Norwegian Caspari to his valuable 
researches. In England it made possible the works of Ffoulkes, 
Lumby, Swainson, and Hort. Our author holds that the creed ques- 
tion “will more strongly and loudly than ever demand a solution ;” 
but finds in the researches of Harnack, Kattenbusch, and Zahn, who 
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have placed the date of the “old Romish symbol” before the middle 
of the second century, a reason for hope. 

Dr. Dérholt has our thanks for an interesting and informing 
volume. The research is extensive and, we judge, accurate. The 
material is given with just enough fulness to convey each author’s 
principal contention. While in itself the present work is thus valu- 
able, it will, we trust, be much more valuable when it becomes a part 
of that treatise upon the whole subject for which it has done much to 


make us desirous. Rogpert Kerr Ecc ies. 


BOWLING GREEN, O. 


APOLOGIE DU CHRISTIANISME. Par ALoys BERTHOUD, Professeur 
a l’école de théologie de |’oratoire, Genéve. Lausanne: 
Georges Bridel & C*, 1898. Pp. x-+ 663. Fr. 10. 

Tuts work, like Bovon’s Dogmatigue (reviewed in this JouRNAL, 
Vol. I, pp. 1082 ff.), is a product of contemporary Swiss Protestantism, 
and exhibits much of the same breadth of spirit which characterized 
that. It is, however, unlike that work in being an almost pure product 
of French thinking. But little acquaintance with the course of Ger- 
man thought is manifested upon its pages, and scarcely a reference 
is made to any German writer. But the book is not to be condemned 
hastily for such a fact. It is not an ignorant or a careless book. It 
takes a broad range and discusses the subject thoroughly. It is thus a 
proof of the common diffusion of certain great bodies of thought, both 
in opposition to Christianity and in defense of it, which are found in 
every land and meet everyone who deals with religion either in a prac- 
tical or a theoretical way. 

The discussion is divided into three parts, the first treating of 
Christianity and the human soul, or the moral necessity of the Chris- 
tian fact; the second, of Christianity and science, or the possibility of 
the Christian fact; the third, of Christianity and history, or the reality 
of the Christian fact. This division makes it evident at once that the 
line of defense of Christianity is to follow the universal modern tend- 
ency among those who are now most successful at apologetics, and to 
emphasize the worth of Christianity in itself and its dignity as one of 
the great forces of the world. The treatment is full and good, with- 
out being striking or specially original. The style lacks the simplicity 
and directness in which the French generally excel, being somewhat 
involved, so as to render it difficult to get immediately at the thought 
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of the writer. As a whole, the work is eminently respectable, without 
deserving the epithet of great; but, were there not so many other 
manuals of apologetics, possessed of the same excellencies as this, it 
would be impossible to withhold from it the more flattering designa- 
tion. 

In the introduction, Christianity is defined as “the religion 
which has for its object the person and work of Jesus Christ.” ‘ The 
intervention of God in Christ for the elevation of fallen humanity, 
such is, in two words, the gospel.’’ Though he expressly distinguishes 
between Christianity and confessional dogmatics, our author takes his 
stand with what would be called in this country evangelical orthodoxy, 
and maintains it to the end. The first part is divided into three books, 
of which the first discusses “the needs of the human soul.” The 
“religious sentiment,” its reality and normal character, are defended, 
particularly against Spencer. Then the postulates of the conscience, 
particularly its affirmation of “the absolute supremacy of the moral 
world,” are developed. ‘‘Man cannot gain union with God except by 
the path of obedience to duty.” Hence the knowledge of sin, the 
reality and profound significance of which are ably defended against 
every form of palliation. Hence “the necessity of redemption.” <A 
chapter follows upon “the rights of the heart.” 

These ultimate needs of the soul must be satisfied, and a second 
book is devoted to the investigation of the heathen religions, to see 
whether they are capable of performing the task. They are reviewed 
as to their teachings upon the idea of God, the problem of evil, and 
the belief in a future life. The section upon the idea of God is one 
of the most valuable in the book. Berthoud exposes the errors of the 
method which seeks to explain the most primitive condition of men by 
the help of the savages of our own day, whom he rightly denominates 
“degenerate peoples.”” ‘‘ Monotheism was a revelation of the religious 
life, a conscious, heroic return to the primitive intuition of the divine 
spirit.” The deficiencies of the heathen conception of God, even of 
the most elevated, are exposed with a fine and careful analysis. Egypt 
sunk into prevailing polytheism because “‘the supreme God was there 
conceived, not as a living and concrete reality, but as an incompre- 
hensible abstraction.” ristotle’s God produces the world without 
knowing it and without willing it. Plato still lingered in the bonds 
of polytheism, his supreme God was neither the creator nor infinite, 
his religion totally unfitted to become a popular religion. 

When the inadequacy of the heathen religions has thus been exhib- 
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ited, the third book can now proceed to show how Christianity does 
actually meet the needs of the soul. It delineates “the God of the 
Bible,” exhibited by the incarnation as a God of love, the way of 
“salvation by faith,” and ‘“‘the consolations of the ‘gospel.”” There is 
nothing here specially to remark, except to note the true evangelical 
tone of the whole. 

The second part now takes up the “possibility” of Christianity. 
In three books are successively handled the theory of knowledge, the 
Christian conception of the universe, and the supernatural. In antag- 
onism to positivism, a place is vindicated for the moral consciousness, 
which is made the organ of religious knowledge. Mystery exists in 
religion to preserve our moral liberty. Christian certainty rests ulti- 
mately upon the revelation by himself of God to the human spirit. 
Then there must come the experience of salvation, through the chan- 
nels of which knowledge of God and of divine realities will enter. In 
this Berthoud accords with Frank of Erlangen. 

In pursuing the second subhead, the author treats of the relations 
of the Bible and science, and comes to the usual conclusion among 
evangelicals of our day that these two come at the facts of the world 
from an altogether different point of departure, the Bible being con- 
cerned with their religious significance alqne. ‘“‘The problem of 
origins” leads to a discussion of “evolution,” in respect to which 
the position taken is quite conservative. The plain fact of a gap 
in the evolution between the inanimate and the animate worlds is 
made to reinforce the strict creation of man. One feels in this dis- 
cussion the limitations which European theologians have put upon 
‘themselves by their general inattention to natural science. The Chris- 
tian conception of the universe is, finally, said to culminate in a 
“‘ geocentric” view, which makes this earth, as the scene of the redemp- 
tion, of infinite value for the entire universe. 

The last book in this part, taking up the supernatural, vindicates by 
the usual arguments drawn from the personality of God and from the 
specific Christian experiences the possibility and the reality of the 
supernatural, including a stout defense of miracles. An interesting 
portion of this discussion is the section upon hypnotism, and allied 
phenomena, in which the morbid character of most of them is main- 
tained, quite in agreement with Podmore’s discussion of the results 
arrived at by the Society for Psychical Research. 

The third part, discussing Christianity and history, is divided into 
three books, dealing with the history of Israel, the life of Jesus, and 
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‘the course of events since the conversion of Paul to our own day. I 
take time to note only the attempt made in the first book to arrive at 
an estimate of the true value of the higher criticism and its relation 
to the materials of dogmatics and apology. The question here is 
declared to be whether the biblical history, taken as a whole, is true. 
An antithesis exists between the results of the criticism and of the 
study of archeology. While the former puts the date of the writings 
late and tends to rob them of their reliability, the latter is declaring 
more and more that their history is correct. Emphasizing, now, the 
consideration that lateness of composition does not necessarily destroy 
historic credibility, Berthoud tests the history of the book by what we 
know of other sources of history in Egypt, Assyria, and elsewhere. 
The result is the conformity to history of the tenth of Genesis, and 
of the story of Joseph, of the Exodus, and of the history of the Kings. 
With these main central points confirmed, the moral sincerity of the 
book, recording the faults of its chosen heroes and condemning them, 
is taken as sufficient proof of the total historic trustworthiness, mere 
details and minutiz aside. 

Thus the course of the apologetic argument is brought to its end. 
No one will read the book without profit, and a repeated study will 
increase the reader’s respect for its fulness and worth. 


FRANK HuGH FOSTER. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


DaS CHRISTLICHE PERSONLICHKEITSIDEAL, oder.der Kern der 
christlichen Ethik auf psychologischer Grundlage. Ein 
Versuch von PFARRER ERNST KRETSCHMER. Leipzig: Dérff- 
ling und Franke, 1897. Pp. 96. M. 1.60. 


THIS essay presents in a very succinct form the essential features of 
Christian ethics. The author attempts to discover the fundamental 
law of character as contained in the Old and New Testaments, and, at 
the same time, to give a psychological analysis of its constructive 
factors. He marks out the limits of duty to God, neighbor, self, and 
nature, and within this outermost circle he clearly outlines the specific 
content of Christian life. 

He says the highest good of the Christian is God. This implies 
that likeness to the Father is the goal of all moral striving. This is 
not a mere objective standard or law of conduct, but has had a perfect 
realization in the Son of Man. Such perfection is accomplished in the 
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believer through Christ by the Holy Spirit. The writings of prophets 
and apostles are helpful in forming this ideal of life, but the words of 
Jesus as recorded in the four gospels are final authority. 

The author’s psychological discussion is exceedingly brief, consid- 
ering the weight given to his conclusions at this point. The nature of 
sentiment (Gesimnung), and the two fundamental moral and religious 
sentiments, respect and love, are, however, somewhat clearly set forth.: 
Sentiment is a condition of the soul which rises into consciousness 
under some special stimulus. This aspect of mind is closely akin 
to feeling and will, and is referred to in Scripture as the heart of 
man. Respect, which through esteem and veneration culminates into 
reverence, is a feeling of worth. Love also is a feeling of worth, but 
is distinguished from respect by the personal interest which character- 
izes it. The feeling of respect for another leads to a conviction which 
becomes the very core of faith. The feeling of love is associated with 
reliance upon another for some element of welfare. Here respect and 
love meet, and are sealed by the crowning sentiment of trust. 

The motive and coédrdinating principle of Christian character is a 
due appreciation of God’s worthfulness, which constitutes the essential 
nature of reverence and love for him. This is the truth as taught in 
the words and life of our Lord. All the positive virtues which are 
expressed in worship, care for the well-being of others, proper use of 
one’s own powers of mind and body, and right conduct toward the 
lower creation, spring from this one source. Not only is this the tap- 
root of virtue, but it supplies also the means for correcting all tendency 
to abuse of one’s powers. One of the best portions of this discussion 
is the section entitled “Verhaltnis zur eigenen Person.” True self- 
love, which leads to self-preservation, grows out of the estimate formed 
concerning the soul in the light which comes from Christ. 


KALAMAZOO COLLEGE, ELIPHALET A. READ. 
Michigan. 


THE CLERICAL LiFE: A Series of Letters to Ministers. By JOHN 
Watson, D.D., Proressor Marcus Dops, D.D., Principat T. 
C. Epwarps, D.D., PRorgssor JAMES Denney, D.D., T. H. 
Dar.ow, M.A., T. G. SELBY, W. RoBertson Nicott, LL.D., 
J. T. Sroppart. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1898. 


ALTHOUGH the authors of these letters are named on the title page, 
in the volume the names are not attached to the letters; each author 
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writes under a nom de plume. Each letter also is addressed to an 
imaginary person who stands as a type of many. Men in real life 
evidently suggested the portraits which are so skilfully drawn. In 
these admirable letters many a pastor will find his difficulties discussed, 
and the remedies for them pointed out, or his faults, of which he may 
have been unconscious, uncovered and held up before his eyes, so that 
he will feel how vastly important it is that they should be corrected. 

The following are some of the themes treated: “To a minister 
who finds that some of his most attractive young men are skeptical ;” 
‘“‘To a young minister who is given to anecdotage in the pulpit;” “To 
a minister whose sermons last an hour;”’ “To a minister who regards 
himself as a prophet of criticism ;” ‘‘To a minister who has studied 
in Germany;” “To a divinity student.” These six topics are a fair 
specimen of the twenty which are discussed in this volume. Some of 
the letters are keen satire, in which the faults and foibles of the minis- 
try are hit off with rare humor. Others, written in a serious vein, treat 
with discrimination and suggestiveness some subjects pertaining to the 
habits and inner life of the clergy which are seldom mentioned in trea- 
tises on pastoral theology. 

We find here and there an ambitious sentence, but, as a whole, the 
style of these letters is simple, clear, bright, and forcetul. Books like 
this are a boon. We can heartily commend this volume to all in the 


ministry and to all students for the ministry. 
GALUSHA ANDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE NEw PuritTanisM: Papers by Lyman Abbott, Amory H. 
Bradford, Charles A. Berry, George H. Gordon, Washing- 
ton Gladden, during the semi-centennial celebration of Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., 1847-97. With introduction 
by RossirER W. Raymonp. New York: Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert, 1898. Pp. 275. $1. 

In writing the history, whether political or religious, of the United 
States during the last fifty years, account must be made of Plymouth 
Church ; and the records of its semi-centennial jubilee contained in 
this attractive volume have more than alocal interest. The “ historical 
paper’’ commonly prepared for such occasions is wanting ; but the 
material it should contain is found, in part,in Mr. Raymond’s “ Intro- 
duction,” and in Dr. Abbott’s sermon, ‘‘ The New Puritanism,” preached 
on the fiftieth anniversary of Mr. Beecher’s first sermon in Brooklyn. 
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Dr. Abbott depicts in a rapid historical survey the Old Puritanism 
which was dominant when that famous ministry began in 1847, the 
attitude of the evangelical Christianity of that day toward the anti- 
slavery movement, and the New Puritanism with which Plymouth 
Church and its eloquent preacher speedily became identified. Mr. 
Raymond calls attention with pardonable satisfaction to the mainte- 
nance in undiminished vigor of the social and spiritual life of the church 
during the ten years that have elapsed since the death of its illustrious 
founder, and to the evidence thereby offered that Mr. Beecher was a 
successful organizer and a devoted pastor, as well as a great preacher. 

Dr. Abbott has scanty praise for the Old Puritanism. It developed 
in men a deep sense of sinfulness, but this feeling was somewhat mor- 
bid. Ittaught a reverence for God, but its reverence had more of fear 
than of love. Its revivals were emotional, rather than ethical. The 
Congregational churches which adhered to the theology of Edwards 
contributed little or nothing to the temperance or the anti-slavery 
movements. This fatalistic religion, with its denial of free will and its 
doctrine of election, created a reaction whose most important manifesta- 
tion is found in the revival of philosophy under Coleridge, supported by 
Erskine, Maurice, Bushnell, and others. It is the modifying influence 
of “this rational and spiritual philosophy of life” upon the Old Puritan- 
ism which has made the New Puritanism, with its teaching that man is 
free, that God is the all-loving Father, that the religious life is the life 
natural to man. 

Dr. Bradford, in his sermon on “ Puritan Principles and the Modern 
World,” has nothing to say of a New Puritanism. Puritanism, in its dis- 
tinctive principles, is today what it always has been. If it was once a 
system ofreligious bigotry and spiritual despotism, it was ‘ because its 
principles had not had time to work into life and institutions.” The best 
elements of the life of the world today are the expression of the Puritan 
spirit, and Henry Ward Beecher himself was a Puritan of the Puritans. 
This claim may be allowed if we accept first Dr. Bradford’s conception 
of Puritanism, from which all that in its history is harsh, unlovely,:and 
narrow is eliminated. 

Dr. George A. Gordon discusses “The Theological Problem for 
Today,” which is, in a word, the construction of a theology founded 
upon a God for mankind, revealing himself in Jesus Christ. God 
has a Christian purpose toward humanity; and “tf God shall succeed”’ 
(the italics are Dr. Gordon’s) universal salvation will be the “final result.” 
In his vision of a theology-to-come, the working out of which is the 
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present-day task of the church, a theology which shall form “an intel- 
lectual basis for the new faith, passion, and enterprise of the church of 
Christ,” Dr. Gordon discovers the supreme divinity of Christ, the 
incarnation, the dispensation of the Holy Spirit, and salvation through 
the achievement of a righteous character. If this is Universalism, it is 
at least a far richer, more positive and symmetrical teaching than 
that which has commonly gone under that name. 

Dr. Gladden, in his setting forth of the “Social Problems of the 
Future,” calls attention to the difficulties which beset all attempts to 
meet the questions of taxation, monopoly, labor organization, and 
pauperism, save by the courageous and unswerving application of the 
law of brotherhood. 

“ The Church of the Future,” in Dr. Tucker’s definition of it, must 
stand for intellectual freedom, for social redemption, for the fearless 
use of the truth, and for the training of the social conscience. 

Dr. Charles A. Berry’s address upon “Beecher’s Influence upon 
Religious Thought in England” emphasizes the fact that Mr. Beecher 
was a great orator because he was a powerful thinker. His influence 
was not that of a pulpit rhetorician merely, reaching those only who 
came under the spell of his personal presence. In England he taught 
impressively and convincingly from the printed page. Dr. Berry 
unites with Dr. Abbott in finding the secret of Mr. Beecher’s power 
over men and his peculiar contribution to the thought of the age in 
which he lived in his vivid conception of the living presence of Christ 
in the world, the deliverer and companion of men. 

Taken altogether, Zhe Mew Puritanism is an inspiring book. 
One hears in it voices of courage and hope, summoning the church of 
Christ to larger service and to clearer vision of the truth which makes 


men free. A. K. PARKER. 
CuHIcaco, ILL. 


A TREATISE ON THE PREPARATION AND DELIVERY OF SERMONS. 
By Joun A. Broapus, D.D., LL.D. New (twenty-third) 
edition, edited by Epwin Cuartes Daraan, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Homiletics in the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Ky. New York: A. C. Armstrong 
and Son, 1898. Pp. 560. $1.75. 


Tus is the the twenty-third edition of a very popular treatise on 
homiletics. The book, as it was first written, has been before the pub- 
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lic for twenty-eight years. It has been received with such favor that it 
has passed through twenty-two editions. It has been used as a text- 
book by many theological schools in both Great Britain and the 
United States. Many Christian pastors of all denominations have 
been stimulated by its pages. Two editions of it were issued in Eng- 
land. It has been studied, in its English form, in the mission schools 
of Japan. Translated into Chinese, it has been serviceable in train- 
ing Chinese theological students. An edition in Portuguese has 
been prepared for the use of the mission schools of Brazil. No trea- 
tise on homiletics in the English tongue has probably ever been 
received with such favor. 

The present editor, Dr. Dargan, was, for nearly three years imme- 
diately preceding the death of Dr. Broadus, his associate professor of 
homiletics. Brought thus into very intimate relations with the author, 
he learned the changes that he proposed to make in a new edition of 
his treatise. Some of these Dr. Broadus committed to writing in the 
form of notes, he verbally mentioned others in repeated conversations 
with his colleague. All these alterations proposed by the author have 
been incorporated in the text of this edition, together with a few by 
the editor himself. 

We have no wish even to suggest any adverse criticism. The book 
needs no commendation; it speaks for itself by its unparalleled 


SUCCESS. GALUSHA ANDERSON. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


A VINDICATION OF THE BULL ‘“‘APosTOLic# Curia.’ A Letter on 
Anglican Orders. By the CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP AND BISHOPS 
of the Province of Westminster. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1898. Pp. 122. Is. * 

THE papal bull on Anglican orders, published recently, called 
forth, soon after its appearance, areply from the Anglican archbishops 
of Canterbury and York. The reply has occasioned this vindication 
from the pens of some of the highest English Roman Catholic pre- 
lates. It contains little that is new. Indeed, the chief purpose of its 
writers is to set forth the argument of the bull in the clearest language, 
and thus to remove some misapprehensions. The argument of the 
bull, as of this vindication, refers almost wholly to asingle point. The 
Anglican orders are valid if the Anglican reformers, who withdrew 
from the papacy, and hence had Roman Catholic ordination, intended 
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to do, in ordaining priests and bishops, what the Roman Catholic 
church intends to do. A clergyman of the Roman Catholic church, 
in performing any ecclesiastical office, does no more than he intends 
to do, and, to make any rite valid, he must perform it with the proper 
intention. What does the Roman Catholic church intend to do in 
ordaining priests and bishops? A priest must offer sacrifices; that is 
what his priesthood is for; a priest without authority to offer sacrifices 
is not a priest. The Roman Catholic church, in ordaining a priest, 
intends to confer on him authority to offer a real sacrifice of Christ in 
the mass, and, in order to this, to procure the transubstantiation 
of the bread and the wine of the eucharist. The mere priest can- 
not transmit this authority to others, a function limited to the bishops. 
Hence, in ordaining a bishop, the Roman Catholic church intends to 
confer on him authority to transmit the priesthood to others by the 
laying on of hands. The bishops who brought Roman Catholic ordi- 
nation with them to the Anglican church might have intended these 
things in ordaining others, and in that case the Anglican orders would 
have been valid. But it is clear that they had no such intention. 
They expressly repudiated the doctrines of transubstantiation and of 
sacrifice in the eucharist, and could not have intended to confer a real 
priesthood in ordaining to the ministry. Hence the Anglican com- 
munion has no valid priests or bishops. Such is the argument of the 
bull and of this vindication. The controversy, which is rapidly 
becoming voluminous, revolves about this single point, though inci- 
dentally including some others in its scope. This vindication is a 
writing of much dignity and courtesy, and shows a sufficient acquaint- 
ance with the literature directly bearing on the subject. 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Diz AUFGABE DER ORGEL IM GOTTESDIENSTE, bis in das 18. Jahr- 
hundert. Geschichtlich dargelegt von GzEorG RIETSCHEL, D. 
und ordentlichem Professor der Theologie und erstem Uni- 
versitaétsprediger in Leipzig. Leipzig: Diurr’sche Buch- 
handlung, 1893. Pp.iv-+72. M. 3. 

THE purpose of this interesting book is to demonstrate by an argu- 
ment from historic usage during the earlier days of Lutheranism that the 
true, central function of the organ in public worship is to lead and sup- 
port the congregational song. Liturgical theorists, it is stated, are 
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unanimous in assigning the organ to this duty above all others, but it is 
a fair question whether the facts of history warrant this view. Professor 
Rietsche] undertakes to collate the evidence (a) from the Protestant 
Agenda of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, (4) from the pref- 
aces, etc., of singing books, (c) from sermons about the organ or in 
commemoration of organists, and (¢) from didactic handbooks designed 
for organists’ use. 

The results of the systematic study of these sources are projected 
against the background of a valuable, though very succinct, statement 
of the use of the organ in the Romish church prior to the Reforma- 
tion and during the sixteenth century. It is shown that this Romish 
use had already developed into three distinct forms—the independ- 
ent prelude to the mass or other service, the accompaniment of single 
choir pieces, and, sometimes, a peculiar playing of the organ in the 
place of a ritual choir exercise or in antiphony with it. Evidence is 
adduced to show that the early reformers, from Luther onward, were 
compelled to regard the emphasis thus placed on the concertizing 
possibilities of the organ as objectionable, particularly when contrasted 
with the new liturgical prominence which they were giving to the 
direct outpouring of the congregation’s devotion in choral singing. 

-It would be useless to attempt to summarize here the extensive 
array of facts and opinions which our author has gathered. The con- 
clusion toward which his whole investigation really tends is this, that 
there is a vital distinction between true church music and concert 
music, even of a distinctly sacred character, and that the prime requi- 
site in public worship is the maintenance and cultivation of the former 
rather than the latter. He holds that the influence of the theory held 
by the organist regarding the use of his instrument is profound in 
determining in any given case whether the drift of the musical exer- 
cises shall set toward the purely devotional or toward the concertistic 
extreme. The latter, he believes, is hostile to the historic genius and 
spirit of evangelical Protestant liturgics, and hence should be com- 
bated. 

The value of the facts that are here gathered is indubitable, espe- 
cially for the historian of German church music. And the argument 
based upon them is strong in practical urgency, so far as it goes. But 
the logic is not irresistible. Historic usage is not the only court of 
appeal regarding liturgical praxis, nor one to be used without qualifica- 
tion. In the particular point here considered it is made clear that the 
greatest danger lies, not in using the organ in public worship, but in 
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using it with a false ideal of what is to be accomplished. This brings 
us back to the fundamental truth that liturgical formule, rites, and 
machinery are always to be estimated and valued in terms of the per- 
sonal intentions and sentiments of those using them. They do not 
have, and cannot have, any virtue in and of themselves. 

Applying this principle to the case in point, we are bound to say, 
in spite of the very elaborate argument of Dr. Rietschel, that we can 
easily conceive that the organ may be well used in public worship for 
purely impressive purposes as a solo instrument, provided only that by 
personal effort a proper atmosphere has been created and a proper 
attitude of mind generated in both organist and congregation. 
Against such a use, if thus guarded, no historical argument, however 


strong, is valid. Watpo §S. Pratt. 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


JewisH LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGEs. By IsraEL ABRAHAMS, M.A. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1897. Pp. xxvi-+ 452. 
$1.75. 

TuHIs volume is one of the series of ‘‘The Jewish Library,’ pub- 
lished simultaneously by the Macmillan Co. and the Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America. The writers in the series are representative 
Jewish scholars of England and America, and the present author is- 
adequately equipped in learning and in sympathies to deal with the 
subject in hand. He brings to the performance of his difficult task 
those qualities which especially distinguish the leading British writers 
of the day—a mind scientifically trained and a literary style of great 
power. 

The difficulties with which the author has to cope are twofold, and 
both of them evident in the title. The one lay in the elasticity of the 
expression “‘ Middle Ages”’ as applied to the Jews ; and the other in the 
fact that Jewish life lacking homogeneity in the various countries, it 
was possible to treat only of Jewish “ves, and not of Jewish “fe. 

The Middle Ages for the Jews were not contemporaneous with the 
medizvalism of the non-Jewish world. It was only after the decline 
of feudalism and the rise of the modern spirit that there was actual 
medizvalism for the Jews. It was then that rabbinical authority 
began to tyrannize over the Jewish mind. Previously thereto Jewish 
life may have been concentrated and conduct formalized, but thought 
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was free as the elements that support universal existence. And it is 
only a century since emancipation came and modernization—in the 
sense rather of areturn to the old than of the adoption of a new 
spirit—-commenced. Nevertheless, the Middle Ages of the non- 
Jewish world seriously and well-nigh permanently affected the Jews. 
In the feudal economy there was scarcely room for the Jew, and he 
became the chattel of the ruler, his condition varying with the dispo- 
sition of the latter class. His environment became narrower, and he 
lacked the impetus to freer development and nobler, because broader, 
achievement, which are possible only where intercourse is untram- 
meled and true adaptation unrestrained. Medizxvalism did not cease 
until the ghetto walls fell, but with the extra-Jewish change came also 
the intra-Jewish renaissance, a movement beginning about the middle 
of the eighteenth century and still in process. Such being the scope 
of the Middle Ages for the Jews, it is readily seen that the author 
could not confine himself to the Middle Ages proper. 

Again, it was only after this latter period that Jewish life becomes 
in the least homogeneous, and then only superficially. There is not 
that, in the inherent character of the Jewish people themselves, to 
bring about uniformity. Whatever of uniformity there is was due 
to the agency of the ghetto; and within the ghetto there was at least 
an outward appearance of it. It is this that has produced the impres- 
sion, both within and without Jewry, that there is to the Jewish life an 
essential distinguishing entity: within, giving rise to spurious concep- 
tions of nationality; and without, to petty and unfounded prejudices. 
The present author shows that this essential entity is of a religious, 
and not of a racial or of a political, character; that religious thought 
being genetically free, life is correspondingly varied and diverse; and 
that therefore his book must treat of lives rather than of life (p. xxiv). 

The volume should do much to correct erroneous impressions that 
are current concerning Judaism and the Jew. There are probably no 
problems more discussed and less understood, both by the scientific 
and by the popular mind, than these. Mr. Abrahams endeavors to 
place the responsibility where it belongs, and 1f the reader will but 
preserve a historical perspective, he will find much to admire in 
the customs and ceremonies set forth, He must remember that he 
is reading of Jewish life 7 the Middle Ages; and whatever this chro- 
nology may imply, he must not forget that the vast difference between 
the status of the modern and that of the medieval Jew renders the lat- 
ter’s detailed life a subject of historical, rather than of any other, value. 
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The author’s is not the duty to show the service rendered to the 
world by the Jew through his religion. It is to tell the story of what 
he accomplished and how he lived in the worldly réle that he was 
called upon to fill. The excellent division of the chapters has much 
to do in portraying this aspect of the subject, and a valuable index 
renders the storehouse of facts and fancies readily accessible. 

The work is worthy of careful study, and takes its place by the 
side of the best of its kind. 

JosEPpH K. ARNOLD. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


DIE CHRISTLICH-SOCIALEN IDEEN DER REFORMATIONSZEIT UND 
IHRE HERKUNFT. Von D. Martin Von Nartuusius, Pro- 
fessor der Theologie in Greifswald («=Beitrage zur Férde- 
rung christlicher Theologie, herausg. von A. Schlatter und 
H. Cremer, Vol. I, Heft 2). Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 
1897. Pp. v+167. M. 2.40. 


THE Reformation of the sixteenth century stands in close connec- 
tion with the social movements of the three preceding centuries. 
These movements find expression in the various pre-Reformation sects 
which originated in a natural reaction against the heathenish condition 
of the church, none of them dating back to apostolic times. Most of 
these sects laid great stress on the Bible, some of them following its 
precepts in the most slavishly literal fashion. The idea of brotherhood 
was common to them all, some even being communistic. All opposed 
the external authority of the church, questioned her interpretation of 
the sacraments, and rejected her forms of worship. But they did not 
grasp the doctrine of evangelical freedom as preached by the apostle 
Paul. They united things spiritual with things secular and preached a 
kingdom of heaven on earth. All the sects alike fell into this error. 
This was the case with Arnold of Brescia; Dulcino and Savonarola in 
Italy; with Wickliff and John Balle in England; and with Huss in 
Bohemia. This was also the trouble with all of the German move- 
ments. Luther was the first to define correctly the doctrine of evan- 
gelical freedom. He kept the sphere of the gospel and the sphere of 
earthly interests properly apart. He declared that the freedom of the 
gospel had nothing to do with freedom in social affairs. Yet he recog- 
nized that the progress of the gospel would promote freedom. 

But Luther was misunderstood. What he uttered against the 
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oppressed conscience was soon used against all oppression. Among 
the first to do this were Carlstadt and the Zwickau prophets. They also 
sought to enforce their teachings by means of violent methods. Luther 
was uncompromisingly opposed to this. He deprecated violence. 
He was also opposed to calling what they preached the gospel. He 
accused Carlstadt of not understanding evangelic freedom at all, and 
of knowing nothing but the example of Jesus. Ickelsamer was, like 
Carlstadt, a mere advocate of outward conformity to Jesus. Eberlin was 
more evangelical. This man recognized the need of individual regen- 
eration, and was also a warm friend of the people and an earnest cham- 
pion of various social reforms. Jacob Strauss was of the same mind 
with Eberlin, but far less practical, Thomas Miinzer, the leader of 
the peasants, came to occupy a standpoint totally opposite to that of 
Luther. He was a man of earnest spirit; certainly no criminal, as 
the peasants which he led were no criminals. What they demanded 
was reasonable. Luther granted that, but he objected to their basing 
these demands on the ground of religion, and not rather on that of 
human and natural right, and he also objected, even more vigorously, 
to making it a part of religion to violently enforce these demands. 
Luther had no sympathy with revolutionists, yet the various risings of 
the Reformation period were unquestionably occasioned by the preach- 
ing of Luther. The revolutionists of the Reformation were the lineal 
descendants of the heretical sects of the three preceding centuries 
which, suppressed for a time, were emboldened through the preaching 
of Luther to raise their heads again. 

Thus two tendencies run through this whole period. The sects 
before the Reformation, the Zwickau prophets, the peasants led by 
Thomas Miinzer, Ickelsamer, Strauss, and several others, mixed earthly 
things with spiritual things ; while Luther and those who followed him, 
true to the teachings of Scripture, kept the sphere of the gospel and 
the sphere of earthly interest apart. 

These are the main thoughts of this very interesting book. The 
subject deserves much fuller treatment, but the book is timely and 
valuable so far as it goes. The*author’s positions are in the main cor- 
rectly taken. He shows a fine philosophic grasp on history. His 
estimate of the movements prior to the Reformation is especially good. 
His interpretation of Luther’s position toward social matters is excel- 
lent. But we do not agree with him in holding that Luther occupied 
a strictly scriptural position. We believe that Jesus had very dis- 
tinctly a social order in mind when he proclaimed the kingdom of 
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heaven. Nor do we believe, with our author, that “nothing is more 
harmful to the gospel than to mix it with earthly interests.” 

That it was expedtent in Luther’s day to keep “the sphere of the 
gospel and the sphere of earthly interest” apart is perhaps true. But 
every age is not like Luther’s age. There was a time when it was expe- 
dient to allow the granting of bills of divorce, but our Savior said that 
in his day that time had gone by. The absolute best is not always the 
most expedient. “The hardness of the human heart’ must be con- 
sidered. Especially is this important when one tries to bring the 
teachings of a past leader to bear on modern problems. The author, 
in showing the inexpediency of “mixing the gospel with earthly 
interests,’ as he calls it, in the days of Luther, assumes that it would 
be very harmful for all time to come; a conclusion which we believe to 


be as harmful as it is unscriptural. 


GERALD D. HEUVER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


BILDER AUS DER LETZTEN RELIGIOSEN ERWECKUNG IN DEUTSCH- 
LAND. By RupoLF Benpixen. Leipzig: Dérffling & Franke, 


1897. Pp. 444. M. 4. 

TuIs is one of those rare books in which one never tires of reading. 
It is a series of sketches of the lives and the work ot fifteen persons 
providentially raised up to withstand the rising tide of rationalism in 
Germany, and to reintroduce into the country the simple principles of a 
pure evangelical faith. The period of their activity lies almost wholly 
within the first forty years of the present century, and is connected, 
more or less directly, with the new life among the people aroused by 
the successful wars for independence. We have brief but satisfactory 
biographies of Friedrich Perthes, E. M. Arndt, G. H. von Schubert, 
Heinrich Steffens, Klaus Harms, Ludwig Hofacker, J. E. Gossner, 
Aloys Henhéfer, August Tholuck, August Neander, Philipp Spitta, 
Gottfried Menken, F. A. Krummacher, Theodor Fliedner, and Amalie 
Sieveking. These biographies appearf€d originally in the Kirchenzet- 
fung,a journal established in the early part of the century by Heng- 
stenberg, of Berlin, but for many years now under the editorial charge 
of Professor Luthardt, of Leipzig. The author signs himself as Dia- 
konus in Grimma. He writes modestly, clearly, and with evident mas- 
tery of his subject. One feels, in reading his articles, that one is 
following a safe guide. 
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For a person who cares to go behind the scenes and study the 
causes of that religious awakening in Germany which is in itself 
scarcely less remarkable than the successful struggle for liberty, or the 
establishment, under Bismarck, of the German empire, these sketches 
are of great value. Theyintroduce us to their subjects in their homes. 
We meet them at their everyday work. We see them as they are. 
We are enabled to follow them through their mental struggles to sim- 
ple faith in the gospel. We see why it is that, without any effort on 
their part, they became leaders in that evangelical movement which did 
so much to overthrow rationalism. In Perthes we are made acquainted, 
not only with an eminent publisher, but with a patriot and an earnest 
Christian, whose correspondence with almost every person of influence 
in Germany prior to 1843 contributed not a little to the union of 
German thought on religious subjects, and to the political union of 
the smaller principalities and kingdoms under the leadership of Prus- 
sia. Those who care to enter into sympathy with the men who felt that 
they must pass away without seeing their ideals realized will find a 
rich mine in which to delve in the life of Perthes, as told by his son in 
three volumes. English readers will turn naturally in the volume 
before us to the lives of Tholuck, Neander, Krummacher, Fliedner, and 
Gossner. They will not be disappointed. Familiar as they may have 
deemed themselves to be with the leading events in the history of these 
men, they will discover that the author has brought out many new 
facts in their lives, and shed much light upon the motives by which 
they were controlled. One will read with hardly less interest the story 
of the work of such men as Spitta, Menken, Hofacker, and Steffens, of 
whom little is known outside their native lands, but whose abilities and 
deeds enshrine them in the memory of their countrymen. Few will 
read unmoved what is written of Amalie Sieveking, of Hamburg, whose 
service in the hospitals during the cholera epidemic in her native city 
early in the century, and whose union of women for work among the 
poor, served as an incentive even to Fliedner, and as a model, in part 
at least, for the German deaconesses whose consecration and usefulness 
have made them honored throughout the world. 

We give the book our hearty commendation, not less for the 
restraint with which it is written than for the information it contains. 


EDWARD F. WILLIAMS. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Theologische Studien. Herrn Wirkl. Oberkonsistorialrath Pro- 
fessor D. Bernhard Weiss zu seinem 70. Geburtstage dargebracht von 
C. R. Gregory, Ad. Harnack, M. W. Jacobus, G. Koffmane, E. Kuhl, 
A. Resch, O. Ritschl, Fr. Sieffert, A. Titius, J. Weiss, Fr. Zimmer. 
(Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1897; pp. iii+357; M. 11.) 
In this volume of essays, published in honor of the seventieth birthday 
of Bernhard Weiss, we have a number of exceptionally strong papers, 
among which it is difficult to choose those of special worth. The 
paper by Harnack, however, is hardly more than a note, in which, by a 
comparison of eleven accounts of the first appearance of Jesus after his 
resurrection, he throws considerable light upon the apocryphal ending 
of Mark. <A paper by Resch has some autobiographical interest, and 
also presents in succinct form his general position in regard to the 
agrapha of Jesus. The contribution by J. Weiss is perhaps as interest- 
ing as any, and is along a line that has been little worked. In it, 
along with other data, he has given in great detail the instances of 
Hebraistic parallelism in the writings of Paul. In several instances 
such parallelism is of considerable exegetical value, although occasion- 
ally the form is rhetorical rather than one of thought. The parallelisms 
are especially common in first Corinthians, but the arrangement 
given by Weiss to Phil. 2: 5-10 is of especial value for interpreta- 
tion. One cannot help wondering, however, whether the writer has 
correctly reduced the parallels in the first verse. Professor Gregory’s 
paper is of value as a contribution to textual criticism, while that of 
the other American writer, Professor Jacobus, of Hartford Theological 
Seminary, is a good piece of exegetical investigation.— SHAILER 
MATHEWS. 


Lhe Bremen Lectures on Great Religious Questions of Today. By 
various eminent European divines; translated from the original 
German by David Heagle, D.D., Professor in the Theological Depart- 
ment of the Southwestern Baptist University. A new and improved 
edition. (Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1898; 
pp. 406; $2.) Notwithstanding these apologetical lectures have 
been before the public for more than a quarter of a century, they are 
still of great worth. Most of the considerations urged in the papers 
which comprise this volume are of permanent value. When specula- 
tive and false conceptions of God are rife, when the miracles of Christ 
are scouted or explained away, when the genuineness and authority of 
the gospels are called in question, when evolutionary theology virtually 
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denies the exceeding sinfulness of sin and the necessity of the atone- 
ment of Christ, such a book as this thoroughly read and digested 
would prove a powerful corrective of doubt and skepticism. 

The volume is quite complete in its make-up. There is a valuable 
“‘Preface’’ by the translator, and a ‘“‘Prefatory Note” by Dr. Alvah 
Hovey. Each lecture is introduced by a brief biographical sketch and 
a portrait of its author. There is also a careful summary of each 
paper, and a full index of the entire volume.—GaLusHa ANDERSON. 


Bettrage zur Geschichte der wissenschaftlichen Studien in sdchstschen 
Klostern. 1. Altzelle. Von Ludwig Schmidt. (Dresden: Wilhelm 
Baensch, Verlagshandlung, 1897; pp.93; M. 1.50.) Thisis an inter- 
esting addition to the study of Saxon monasteries. This old Cistercian 
cloister flourished between 1162 and 1540, and was the center of 
great activity. The library consisted of about 960 volumes, with 21 
desks of 774 volumes devoted to theology, 5 desks to medicine, 
with 108 volumes, and 75 volumes on law. A detailed account is given 
of the rare old MSS., the chief acquisitions of which were made in the 
time of the abbot Martin. In 1543 the library passed over to form the 
nucleus of the library of the University of Leipizg. So little is known of 
monastic libraries that this minute study furnishes valuable informa- 
tion.— ZELLA ALLEN DIxson. 


Ideas from Nature. Talks with Students. By William Elder, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Colby University. (Philadelphia: The American 
Baptist Publication Society, 1898; pp. 202; $0.75.) Professor 
Elder evidently has not before his eyes the fear of those who scout the 
argument from design as the “carpenter theory.” Accepting the 
dictum of science that “the sensible universe is made up of matter 
and energy alone,” he claims, with Dr. Carpenter, that “ force must be 
taken as the direct expression of will,” and hence that behind matter 
and energy there is something that directs them. Order, contrivance, 
and adaptation indicate design, and wise and benevolent design, such 
as the world manifests, implies a wise and benevolent designer. The 
author shows that there is no antagonism between the view that regards 
nature as ordered through mechanism, and that which affirms it to be 
governed by divine will, so that miracles are consistent with natural 
law, and so are credible when the occasion demands the, as it does 
in attestation of divine revelation, even while the operations of energy 
under natural law are manifestations of God. 
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These ‘talks’? must have been very helpful to those with whom 
they were held, enabling them to get answers to questions which are 
sure to suggest themselves to every earnest student of science. The 
style is attractive, and the thoughts are clearly expressed, and the tone 
candid. There is a little confusion in the order of the thoughts.— 
N. S. BuRTON. 


Buddhism and Its Christian Critics. By Dr. Paul Carus. (Chicago: 
Open Court Publishing Co., 1897; pp. 316; cloth, $1.25.) The present 
deepened interest in the study of the non-Christian religions will give 
this book a wide welcome. Dr. Carus has been a diligent and sympa- 
thetic student of Buddhism, and the present work, into which he has 
manifestly put the results of much reading and careful thought, dis- 
cusses the “‘Origin and Philosophy ” of Buddhism, the “ Psychological 
Problem” which it presents, its ‘‘ Basic Concepts,” its “‘ Relations with 
Christianity,” and the ‘Criticisms which Christians have Made of the 
Buddhist System.” Dr. Carus has written a book which will probably 
be of more service to the non-Christian than to the Christian readers 
of it. He does not accept historic Christianity, but he has a cordial 
sympathy for Christian ethics and many Christian’ideas. He perceives 
clearly the superiority of Christianity, at least in its effects upon the 
general life of men. His efforts to make Buddhism appear theistic 
must be regarded as a failure. Some of his criticisms of the conduct 
of missions are timely and just. The author’s style is marked by some 
infelicities, but our chief criticism of his work is the indorsement of 
the Buddhist psychology. Christian readers of this volume will need 
to be continually on their guard, for Dr. Carus is skilful in statement, 
and plausible in some of the arguments by which he would eliminate 
from our souls the conviction of our own personality, and the hope of 
a conscious immortality— JoHN H. Barrows. 


Die Urreligion der Indogermanen. Vortrag von Dr. Ernst Siecke, 
Professor am Lessing-Gymnasium in Berlin. (Berlin: Mayer & 
Miiller, 1897; pp. 38; M. 0.80.) The gist of this brief pamphlet may 
be summed up in the following proposition : All the great deities of the 
primitive Indo-Germanic world go back to the sun, moon, heaven, and 
like powers of nature. This is a position which, so far as it relates to 
the moon, and, in a somewhat less degree, to the sun, is a return to 
what is generally regarded nowadays as an untenable view. It is, 
however, defended with vigor and supported with many weighty 
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proofs, The pendulum has lately swung far away from the side 
of the comparative mythologists on account of their fantasies and 
extravagances, and now inclines heavily toward the anthropologists. 
It is fitting that there should be some reaction. Professor Siecke tries 
to prove too much, a thing which seems to be the fault of all the 
Germans— they follow most of their good ideas out of the window. 
His field of view is not broad enough. He will accept only that 
mythology which he can see with his own eyes, but his eyes are always 
aloft, and he does not imagine that the primitive Indo-German ever 
saw anything below the tops of the trees. His brochure will serve to 
call us back to the recognition of neglected facts in Indo-Germanic 
religion. It will not convince anyone of the truth of its thesis 
expressed in so extreme a form.— GEORGE S. GOODSPEED. 


Guesses at the Riddle of Existence, and Other Essays on Kindred 
Subjects. By Goldwin Smith. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1898; 
pp. x-+ 244; $1.25.) The “guesses” are not the author’s, but those 
of Drummond, Kidd, and Balfour, which he criticises in the opening 
essay. In other papers he treats of the Old Testament, immortality, 
miracles, and ‘“ Morality and Theism.” The book is the sincere 
expression of an honest, dry-minded man, who is deeply convinced 
that not only the popular Christianity, but theism itself, has been seri- 
ously discredited by modern knowledge. The Old Testament, though 
not without value, is a burden to religion. In Christianity the Founder 
is great, but the miraculous element is wholly disproved. Immor- 
tality, though our hearts cry out for it, hangs in doubt. Theism is far 
less certain than we thought, and what morality and the social order 
will do without it we cannot tell; while the “ guesses” by which certain 
men of our time have sought to rehabilitate faith are futile. In this 
view of things the author does not take pleasure, but writes rather in 
sadness, so far as the present is concerned, and in hope, though not in 
very definite hope, that after the period of destruction is past a truer 
and stronger theism may be constructively established. To this result, 
however, the present volume does not directly contribute.— WILLIAM 
N. CLARKE, 


Etnftthrung in das griechische Neue Testament. Von Eberhard 
Nestle. Mit 8 Handschriften-Tafeln. (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1897; pp. 129; M. 2; bd., M. 3.40.) The three chapters 
of this introduction, or companion, to the Greek New Testament, 
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entitled, respectively, ‘“‘ The History of the Printed Text since 1514,” 
‘The Materials of New Testament Text Criticism,” and “ The Theory 
and Praxis of New Testament Text Criticism,” cover substantially the 
same ground as Schaff’s Companion or Scrivener’s Plain Introduction in 
English, but embody the results of later and more searching investi- 
gation. Written in an unusually simple and terse style, the book is a 
veritable treasure-house of information, but it is more than a com- 
pendium of universally acknowledged facts and current theories. The 
author is an original investigator, as well as a compiler, and his work 
is a genuine contribution to New Testament criticism. One hesitates 
about giving the book most unqualified commendation only because 
of doubt whether, in a manual intended, as this is, for popular use, the 
author’s individual opinions are not too prominent. It may be true, 
as Blass argues, and Nestle is inclined to believe, that in the Acts D 
represents the first draft of the book, a fair copy of which, with cor- 
rections and alterations by Luke himself, is found in the ordinary text ; 
and it may also be that many problems in the synoptics and the early 
part of the Acts are most easily solved by the supposition of a mis- 
reading or a mistranslation of an original Semitic source. Yet, it is 
questionable whether such hypotheses are sufficiently well established 
to deserve place in a popular handbook. On the other hand, the 
presentation of the problems arising out of the numerous Syriac ver- 
sions is a model of clear, impartial exposition. Besides an appendix 
giving references for further study, there are also eight facsimile pages 
of New Testament manuscripts.—W. W. FENN. 


Since the early eighties there have been held at Giessen annual 
meetings of the ministers living in the district around Giessen and the 
professors of the university. Some of the lectures delivered at these 
meetings were published by the J. Ricker’sche Verlags-Buchhandlung, 
Giessen, in a series called Vortrdge der theologischen Konferenz cu Gtes- 
sen. The latest additions to this interesting series are No. 12: Die 
sprachliche Erforschung der griechischen Bibel, thr gegenwartiger Stand 
und thre Aufgaben, von G. Adolf Deissmann (1898; pp. 33; M. 0.80); 
and No. 14: Die neuen Funde auf dem Gebiete der dltesten Kirchenge- 
schichte (1889-98), von Gustav Kriiger (1898; pp. 30; M. 0.60).— 
Deissmann, the author of the Weue Bidbelstudien, shows the erroneous- 
ness of the almost universal belief, taught in most grammars of the 
New Testament idiom, concerning the peculiar character and the unity 
or uniformity of the so-called “biblical,” or at least New Testament, 
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Greek. He maintains that from the linguistic point of view the bibli- 
cal texts fall into two great groups, viz.: original Greek writings and 
Greek translations of Semitic originals. Within these two groups we 
find different linguistic elements that have to be treated individually. 
The true contrast to “ biblical’? Greek is the Greek of the “classical”’ 
period, not the so-called “profane Greek” (Profangracitat). Recent 
discoveries have shown that the peculiarities of “biblical” semasiology 
and lexicography (and, in the case of originally Greek writings, also 
of syntax) are, on the whole, the peculiarities observed in later, and 
especially unliterary, popular Greek. The author then gives a brief 
summary and estimate of the most important philological contributions 
of recent years, in which the English writers, Hatch, Redpath, H. H. 
A. Kennedy, and others, receive special credit. It is refreshing to 
notice the just tribute paid to Thiersch’s De Pentateuchi versione Alex- 
andrina libri tres, 1841. In the field of New Testament research Schmie- 
del, Blass, Grimm-Thayer, Cremer, and others receive due attention. 
We strongly recommend this pamphlet, which, though small in size, 
gives a most excellent survey of most important philological work 
done during the last twenty years.—Every contribution from Kriiger’s 
pen is worthy of the’ careful consideration of all students of the New 
Testament and of early church history. In the pamphlet mentioned 
above Kriiger presents, in semi-popular language, a clear survey of the 
recent discoveries in the field of New Testament apocryphal and early 
Christian literature. The finds of the Logia of Jesus, by Grenfell and 
Hunt (1897); of the apocryphal gospel and apocalypse of Peter, by 
Bouriant (1892); of the Coptic Acts of Paul, by Carl Schmidt (1897); 
and of the early Syriac translation of the four gospels by Mrs. Lewis 
(1892), as well as a number of smaller, though by no means less 
important, discoveries, are briefly but precisely described. Of the later 
early Christian literature, the Martyrdom of Apollonius, edited by 
Conybeare from an Armenian text (1893); the Apology of Aristides, 
discovered by Harris (1889), and many other tracts, throwing light 
especially on some phases of early gnosticism, are discussed, the criti- 
cal apparatus and references being added in notes on pp. 26-30. This 
pamphlet is a worthy companion of Deissmann’s treatise.-— W. Muss- 
ARNOLT. 


Some New Testament Problems. By Rev. Arthur Wright, M.A. 
(London: Methuen & Co., 1898; pp. xii+ 349; 6s. “ The Church- 
man’s Library.”) Under this somewhat elastic title Mr. Wright has 
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gathered more than a score of essays, most of them brief, on a variety 
of topics suggested by the study of the synoptic gospels and Acts, 
themes from the synoptics predominating. As some of the material 
of the essays has already appeared in English journals, they do not 
require detailed notice here. Mr. Wright is known to stand especially 
for the oral tradition theory of our synoptic gospels, and the applica- 
tion and bearings of this theory naturally play a prominent part in his 
discussions. These are marked by agreeable frankness, and contain 
not a little that is striking and suggestive in interpretation. Reviews 
of, recent publications by Gardner, Halcombe, Badham, Jolley, and 
others, make up a considerable part of the volume. Mr. Wright says 
that a critic should take care to use a good text, but in some cases, 
é. g., p. 133, 1 Tim. 6:17, he has failed to conform to his own precept. 
In the same paragraph one wonders at the word “rich” asa rendering 
for codot xara cdpxa, 1 Cor. 1:26. On p. 140, Acts 2:42 should read 
Acts 2:46. The accents de, pp. 153, 154, 349, SWvaros, p. 264, and 
ByOoaday, p. 349, are wrong; the last mistake, which occurs four 
times on p. 262, having been taken over from one of the books 
reviewed by Mr. Wright. On p. 126 Mr. Wright quotes not quite 
exactly from Richard JJ. The quotation should begin with “As” 
rather than “‘ My,” which is the more interesting in this connection as 
showing that even today quotation from memory often supersedes the 
use of documents.—S. Mark’s Indebtedness to S. Matthew. By F. 
P. Badham, M.A. (New York: E. R. Herrick & Co., 1897; pp. 
xxviii +131; $1.) In the dedication of his book Mr. Badham pro- 
claims himself a disciple of Professor Hilgenfeld, and one need not 
read far to find oneself in the atmosphere of the Tiibingen school. The 
book is designed to prove that Matthew is generally posterior to 
Mark. The writer of the second gospel, Mr. Badham holds, had the 
first gospel practically entire, and used it, obliterating its Judaic 
features, omitting many discourses, and imparting to the residuum his 
own peculiar literary quality. The second gospel thus has a unity and 
completeness by no means possessed by the first. What has ordinarily 
been thought Mark’s picturesque and vivid style, is due to his artificial 
straining after intensity, emphasis, and verisimilitude, and constitutes 
no argument for priority. In all this Mr. Badham is likely to find few 
adherents. He has come at his phase of the synoptic problem too 
much as an advocate to have made a substantial contribution toward 
its solution. In passing upon the evidence, even as gathered and pre- 
sented by himself, he is sometimes singularly perverse. Every page of 
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his third and longest chapter contains what seems striking evidence of 
Matthew’s rewriting of Mark, but Mr. Badham’s conclusion is the very 
opposite. A few inaccuracies in the printing have been noted: 
mappnoia, p. 37, and wAnpw67, p. 102, need iota subscript; and the 
accents é{icrava, p. 57, and otrds (for ovrés), p. 104, are wrong.— 
EDGAR J. GOODSPEED. 


Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur in den ersten dret Jahrhun- 
derten: Nachtrége. Von Gustav Kriiger. (Freiburg i. B., Leipzig und 
Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1897; pp. 32; M. 0.60. = Grundriss der theo- 
logischen Wissenschaften: Neunte Abtheilung.) Kriiger’s “History of 
Early Christian Literature” has proved to be one of the most useful 
contributions to the series of manuals of theological science. It has 
been welcomed by every student of early Christian literature, because 
of the fact that what it offers is in most instances reliable, precise, and 
expressed in briefest language, and yet never obscure. After three 
years, the author now publishes a small pamphlet containing additions 
and corrections, thus relieving the student from buying a new edition 
of the whole work. The additions are exceedingly well chosen, and 
one regrets only that American literature is not sufficiently repre- 
sented."— W. Muss-ARNOLT. 


Antichrist. Including the Period from the Arrival of Paul in Rome 
to the End of the Jewish Revolution. By Ernest Renan. Translated 
and Edited by Joseph Henry Allen, Late Lecturer on Ecclesiastical 
History in Harvard University. (Boston: Roberts Brothers; now: 


* Speaking of some few points, I would say, ¢.g.. To § 12,1 (Literature) add per- 
haps Zettschr. f. osterr. Gymnas., Vol. 36, 245-9; to § 13 add “ The oracles ascribed to 
Matthew by Papias of Hierapolis, a critical contribution to the criticism of the New 
Testament,” by PURVES, in Presb. and Ref. Rev., Vol. VII, 716-19; to § 36, A. BALDus, 
Das Verhaltniss Justins des Martyrers su unseren synoptischen Evangelien, Minster, 
1895, 35 pp.; § 43, the recent monograph of W. HEINZELMANN, Der Briefan Diog- 
netus “Die Perle des christl. Altertums” ubers. u. gewtrdigt (Erfurt, Neumann, 32 pp.). 
To § 85, 9 4,add K. WERBER, Zertullian’s Schrift “ De Spectaculis” in ihrem Verhalt- 
niss 2 Varro’s “ Rerum divinarum libri” (Gymnas.-Progr., Teschen, 1896); to § 86, 
5c, see Wiener Studien, XVII, 317; also to the same section 'G. LANDGRAF’s “ Uber 
den pseudo-cypr. Tractat Adversus Judaos,” Archiv f. lat. Lextkogr., XI, Heft 1; § 98 
Fr. LAUCHERT, Die Kanones der wichtigsten altkirchlichen Concilien nebst den aposio- 
lischen Kanones, Heft 12 von “Sammlung ausgewahlter kirchen- und dogmengesch. 
Quellen,” hrsg. v. Gust. Kriiger, 1896.— For a new edition of the whole work these 
corrections might be added: p. 3, l. 5, Tritkemuus; p. 5, l. 17, from below, Z. (not L.) 
v. Miiller; p. 40, 1. 7, Abfassung. 
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Little, Brown & Co., 1897; pp. vi+ 437; $2.50.) This work of 
Renan has been so long before the public that there is no need of a 
criticism of it at the present time. The translating and editing of the 
volume, which will be found to represent Renan’s work as a historian 
as well as any of the series, have been finely done. This point should 
be emphasized, since Renan has suffered much from his translators 
heretofore in this country. As the editor says in his prefatory notes, 
he has taken some liberties with Renan’s style, but only such as will 
render him the more intelligible to the reader. Such additions as 
have been made by the editor only enhance the value of the work.— 
FLAMILTON ForD ALLEN. 


Two Lectures on the “ Sayings of Jesus” Recently Discovered at Oxy- 
rhynchus. Delivered at Oxford, October 23, 1897, by Rev. Walter 
Lock, D.D., Dean Ireland’s Professor of the Exegesis of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and Rev. William Sanday, D.D., LL.D., Lady Margaret Professor 
of Divinity. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1897; pp. 49; 1S. 6d., ev.) 
In these two lectures an attempt is made to sum up the permanent 
results of the discussion that followed the publication of Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt’s find. Professor Lock rightly criticises the title 
given the fragment by its discoverers, ‘‘ Logia,’’ and regards each say- 
ing as distinct from the others. Professor Sanday, on the other hand, 
approves of the term, though holding that the Sayings have nothing 
in common with the Hebrew Logia of St. Matthew, but belong to 
a pre-canonical epoch. ‘I cannot think,” he says further, ‘that 
any of the new matter represents, as it stands, a genuine saying of our 
Lord.” Their author did not use the canonical gospels, but the Say- 
ings were probably worked up under conditions created by those 
gospels, and this fact leads Dr. Sanday to the further conclusion that 
they were probably written about 120 A. D., at Alexandria, by a Jew. 
The two lectures not only are admirable specimens of open-minded 
treatment of questions in which certainty is impossible because of 
paucity of data, but also present the most matured views on the sub- 
ject of the “‘Logia” which have yet appeared.— SHaILER MATHEWS. 


Lippolytstudien. Non Hans Achelis. Texte und Untersuchungen 
zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur. Herausgegeben von 
Oscar v. Gebhardt und Adolf Harnack. Neue Folge, I. Band, Heft 4. 
(Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1897; pp. vi-+ 233; 
M. 7.50.) These studies are of the greatest importance for the owners 
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of the first volume of Hippolytus’ works, edited by Bonwetsch and 
Achelis,’ inasmuch as they take the place of an introduction usually 
prefaced to the edition of an ancient author. Achelis divides his 
studies into two parts, a general survey of the life and work of Hip- 
polytus, and a second, dealing with special problems. Part I begins 
with a chapter on Hippolytus as a writer, examining the list of works 
ascribed to him on the well-known statue, and the statements concern- 
ing him made by Eusebius (Ch. Aist., 1V, 22), Jerome, and others. 
He then takes up the account of his life and death, and the legends 
connected with “Saint Hippolyte.’”’ Here we have at last the foun- 
dation for a true estimate of the great church father. In Part II, pp. 
63-215, special questions are discussed, such as the tract De Antichristo, 
the Greek fragments on Genesis, and the various writings attributed 
to Hippolytus. The titles of the works discussed and a list of the 
ancient writers and their works cited or referred to are given in an 
appendix. Achelis considers Hippolytus’ double, the Hippolytus 
Thebanus, as a mythical personage. Fr. Diekamp, of Miinster, the 
well-known Catholic student of the works of Hippolytus, on the other 
hand, promises to bring proof shortly that this Hippolytus Thebanus 
is not a mythical person, but lived and wrote approximately during 
the first half of the eighth century. See Diekamp, “ Die dem hl. 
Hippolytus von Rom zugeschriebene Erklarung von Apok. 20: 1-3 
im griechischen Text,” Theol. Quartalschrift, 1897, 604-16, especially 
p. 614.— W. Muss-ARNOLT. 


Die Grabschrift des Aberkios, erklart von Albrecht Dieterich (Leip- 
zig: B. G. Teubner, 1896; pp. viii+55; M. 2) is the most impor- 
tant attempt at the solution of the puzzles of the famous sepulchral 
inscription.*, The author presents to his readers the text of the 
inscription with a full critical apparatus, followed by the restored text: 
with German translation. He next discusses the time of execution: 
the monument was made soon after the year 216 A. D.; Abercius’ jour- 


tA review of this volume is printed on pp. 901-4 of this volume. 

2The researches up to 1896 were summarized in a contribution to the Brd/icaZ 
World, May, 1896, 373-5. G. Ficker, in 1894, attempted to show that Abercius was a 
priest of Cybele, and that the whole inscription should be explained from the point of 
view of the mysteries connected with the Cybele worship. Harnack, in 1895, 
defended Ficker’s position against the attacks of Duchesne, De Rossi, V. Schultze, and 
others, maintaining that ‘“Abercius was either a genuine pagan, or, what seems more 
probable, a member of that pagan, gnostic sect in which a Christian uuvorjpiovy was 
combined with pagan mysteries” (Zexte und Untersuchungen, XII, Heft 4). Hilgen- 
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ney to Rome which took place during the reign of Heliogabalus (218- 
22 A. D.), and his religious position, which clearly points to a pagan. 
He closes with some general remarks on the problems of the history 
of religion, occasioned by this inscription and its interpretation. The 
pamphlet is sincerely recommended to all students interested in early 
Christian archeology.— W. Muss-ARNOLT. 


Die Tage Trajans und Hadrians. Von Dr. A. Schlatter.—Leben 
und Schriften Agobards, Erzbischofs von Lyon. Von Dr. R. Foss. Vol. 
I, Heft 3, of “ Beitrage zur Férderung christlicher Theologie.”” Heraus- 
gegeben von A. Schlatter und H. Cremer. (Giitersloh: C. Bertels- 
mann, 1897; pp. 144; M. 2.) These are two articles, the first of one 
hundred pages, the second of forty-four. Both articles under review 
deal with important questions in church history, and are scholarly pro- 
ductions, especially the first one. Dr. Schlatter takes issue with Grego- 
rovius and Harnack on the question as to the time when the emperor 
Hadrian began the erection of the “iia Capitolina. He contends 
strongly, also, that both Gregorovius and Harnack erred in their pres- 
entation of Hadrian’s treatment of the Jews, because both of these 
historians paid so little attention to the contemporaneous Jewish litera- 


*feld, Zettschr. f. wiss. Theologie, Vol. 38, 639, accepted the former alternative of Har- 
nack, while Zahn (Mee hirchl. Zeitschrift, V1, 863-86, and Realencyclopaedie f. protest. 
Theol. u. Kirche, 3te Aufl., Vol. II, 1897, 315-17) stoutly maintained the Christian 
character of the whole inscription, as well as the unity of place and execution, this 
latter against Robert in Hermes, 1894, 421-8, who on the whole opposes Ficker’s con- 
clusions. 

t Since the appearance of Dieterich’s book some very interesting articles have been 
published, the most important of which, here given, may help some students of the 
inscription : J. WILPERT, Fractio Pants (defends Christian character of the inscription), 
3d appendix; alsosee G. DE L., “ Un mouvement de la foi du second siécle : L’épitaphe 
d’Abercius,” Ztudes, 1897, May 20, 433-62; WEHOFER, “Eine neue Aberkios- 
_ bypothese,” Rom. Quartalschr., 1896, 351-78, and “ Zur vita des Aberkios,” zdzd., 405 

¥ff.; K. M. KAUFMANN, “Die Legende der Aberkiosstele im Lichte -urchristlicher 
Eschatologie,” Der Katholik, XV, 1897, March; X. Funk, “ Zur Aberkius-Inschrift,”’ 
Theol. Quartalschr., 1898, 171-4; G. DE SANCTIS, “Die Grabschrift des Aberkios,” 
Zeutschr. fiir kathol. Theologie, 1897, 673-95; ‘“L’inscription d’Abercius,” Anal. Boll., 
XVI, 1.—Again, see HILGENFELD, Zettschr. f. wiss. Theologie, Vol. 40, ii, 297-8; 
JULICHER, in the new edition of Pauly’s Encyclopadie.— Bulletin critigue, February 25, 
1897; Revue de l'histoire des religions, XXXV, No. 3 (May-June, 1897), 418-19; 
XXXVI, No. 1 (July-August, 1897), 111-13; M., “Die Grabschrift des Aberkios, 
Beilage sur allgemeinen Zeitung, Miinchen, August 11, 1897; F. C. CoNYBEARE, 
**Harnack on the Inscription of Abercius,” Zhe Classical Review, IX, 295-7, and 
“Talmudic Elements in the ‘Acts of Abercius,’” Academy, 1896, No. 1257, 468-70; 
HARNACK, Zheol, Lilztg., 1897, col. 61. 
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ture.’ In fact, the striking and valuable feature of Dr. Schlatter’s essay 
is the vast amount of historical evidence he manages to find in the 
Palestinian literature of the second century that directly bears on his 
subject.— Dr. Foss writes the biography of a Gallican archbishop of 
the ninth century, throwing some interesting sidelights on the political 
and religious condition of France in those days. Agobard is to him 
one of the early staunch defenders of the Gallican liberties as opposed 
to the first encroachments of the Roman popes.—A. J. RAMAKER. 


Die Gegenreformation in Karlsbad. Nach den Quellen dargestellt. 
Von Dr. Karl Ludwig. (Prag: H. Dominicus, 1897; pp. 48; M. 1.) 
The interest of this brief study is chiefly local. One learns from it, 
indeed, how the Lutheran preachers were expelled from Karlsbad, how 
the Roman Catholic priests were brought into the places thus made 
vacant, and how the people became reconciled to the change; and he 
may accept the small picture as typical of similar processes which went 
on in a thousand other places, and may thus gain some conception of 
the entire movement in the German empire to destroy Protestantism. 
But this general view may be obtained by other and better means. 
The work of Dr. Ludwig has been chiefly to copy his materials from 
the city records and to print them without change, only introducing 
here and there a few connecting and explanatory sentences of his own. 
The German is thus left in all its antique quaintness.— FRANKLIN 
JOHNSON. 


The Rise of the Dutch Republic. Condensed and continued by 
William Elliot Griffis. (New York and London: Harper & Bros., 1898 ; 
pp. xvi+943; $1.75.)—In condensing into one volume of convenient 
size Mr. Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic, Dr. Griffis has performed 
a service for which many a reader will thank him heartily. By adding 
an independent sketch of Dutch history from 1584 to 1897, he has 
increased the obligation; for there is no country which has had a more 
interesting history than that of the Netherlands, and there have been 
few more charming writers than John Lothrop Motley. The Student's 
Motley is a volume of nearly a thousand pages. It is prefaced by a 
historical introduction and a short biographical sketch of the author. 


?(The eminent Semitist, W. Bacher, in an article, “ Erreurs récentes concernant 
d’anciennes sources historiques,” in the Revue des études jutves, XXXVI, April-June, 
1898, pp. 197-205, again charges Schlatter with numerous errors and incorrect 
interpretations of early Jewish historical documents.—-THE EDITORS. ] 
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In the succeeding seven hundred pages are condensed the three 
volumes written by Mr. Motley. The original divisions have been 
retained, but some of the headings have been changed. Very little 
alteration has been made in rhetoric, style, or spelling; an occasional 
clerical error or an obvious misstatement has been corrected, but, in 
general, the language is that of the original writer. Some representa- 
tive illustrations have been added, and the result is a convenient 
volume, which is attractive, and will lead many a reader to go to Mr. 
Motley’s other works to find more of such charming narration. The 
special chapters from Mr. Griffis’ own hand are not unworthy com- 
panions of the offspring of Mr. Motley’s brain. He approached the 
work with strong convictions of the importance of the Netherlands in 
the world movements, and with sympathetic interest he unrolled the 
scroll which contained the record of a people’s history. Many of the 
ideas appear which mark his “Brave Little Holland, and What She 
Taught Us,” and it is clear that closer study of the social and political 
life of the Low Countries has only served to strengthen his belief that 
the United States owes a great deal to the people whose story proved 
so attractive to Mr. Motley a generation ago. In these days of 
increased interest in Holland because of the accession of Queen Wil- 
helmina, Mr. Griffis’ condensation should find many readers.—FRANCIS 
W. SHEPARDSON. 


Das Christentum Cyprians. Eine historisch-kritische Untersuchung. 
Von Lic. K. G. Goetz. (Giessen: J. Ricker’sche Buchhandlung, 1896; 
pp. x+141; M. 3.60.) Cyprian has often been represented by mod- 
ern writers as predominantly a great ruler, or even as a shrewd and 
calculating politician. On the contrary, the portrait of him drawn by 
the church writers of the century immediately following his death is 
that of an edifying teacher, whose books are useful chiefly as aids in 
the development of the spiritual life. The two representations are so 
different that Goetz has studied them anew in the light of some of 
Cyprian’s own works. What conception of Christianity does Cyprian 
embody in these works? That of an external organization, half polit- 
ical and half ecclesiastical? Or that of an inner spiritual and ethical 
force? Goetz denies the first of these alternatives and affirms the 
second. The inference is that Cyprian himself was not so much a 
ruler and politician as it is now the fashion to suppose, and that his 
chief activities were those of a pastor and spiritual guide. Archbishop 
Benson, in his recent remarkable book on Cyprian, finds no discrep- 
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ancy in the two views, but combines them in a single portraiture.— 
Studien zu Vigtlius von Thapsus. Von Lic. Dr. Gerhard Ficker, Pri- 
vatdocenten der Theologie an der Universitat Halle-Wittenberg. (Leip- 
zig: Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1897; pp. iiit79; M. 2.40.) A 
number of treatises have come down to us under the name of Vigilius, 
bishop of Thapsus near the close of the fifth century. In 1664 Chifflet, 
a Jesuit scholar, discussed these treatises, and sought to distinguish 
the genuine works of Vigilius from others of the collection. His 
results were accepted as final by Migne, and now appear in the Pasrol- 
ogy. Ficker opens the question anew, and dissents from some of the 
conclusions reached by Chifflet, and accepts others. The discussion is 
of special interest to specialists in early ecclesiastical literature.— 
FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


Marcus Eremita. Ein neuer Leuge fiir das altkirchliche Taufbe- 
kenniniss. Eine Monographie zur Geschichte des Apostolicums, mit 
kiirzlich entdeckter Schrift des Marcus. Von Johannes Kunze, Privat- 
dozenten der Theologie an der Universitat Leipzig. (Leipzig: 
D6érffling & Franke, 1895; pp. viit211; M. 6.) This book is a 
learned, new, and important contribution to the history of the bap- 
tismal confession of the ancient church. It is based upon a recently 
discovered writing of Marcus Eremita directed against the Nestorians. 
This is not the Egyptian Marcus, but an Asiatic Marcus, a pupil and 
younger contemporary of Chrysostom. He probably died near the 
middle of the fifth century. 

The Greek text of the writing is given. Then follow ten chapters 
on such subjects as the writings of Marcus; the newly discovered writ- 
ing and its purity; the theology of Marcus; the reconstruction of the 
baptismal confession by Marcus.—J. W. MONCRIEF. 


Beitrége zur Dogmengeschichte des Semipelagianismus. Von Dr. 
Friedrich Wéorter. Mit kirchlicher Druckerlaubnis. (Paderborn: 
Ferdinand Schéningh, 1898; pp. 134; M. 2.60.) The question 
whether or not Cassian was a Semipelagian has been discussed recently, 
and, in order to answer it, Wérter in this book makes a careful analy- 
sis of his writings concerning the subjects at issue in the Augustinian 
controversy. This part of the work is preceded by a historical sketch 
of the rise of Semipelagianism, and is followed by an analysis of the 
views of Prosper, the chief opponent of Cassian. The study results in 
a strong conviction that Cassian must be classed as a Semipelagian. 
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The book is an excellent aid to the study of Augustinianism and Semi- 
pelagianism, and casts special light on their early forms.— FRANKLIN 
JOHNSON. 


Die Entstehungsgeschichte des Monotheletismus nach thren Quellen 
gepriftund dargestellt, Von Dr. G. Owsepian, Archidiakonus in Etsch- 
miadzin. (Leipzig: Druck und Verlag von Breitkopf & Hartel; pp. 
56, 8vo; M.1.) This monograph is written under advantageous cir- 
cumstances. Our author, as an Armenian churchman, is a Monophy- 
site, and to a Monophysite, auctore teste, Monotheletism comes easily. 
He is also a dignitary of Etschmiadzin, the apostolic metropolitan 
city of his communion, and rich in antiquities, a situation which has 
enabled him to add to the documents found in Migne and Mansi others 
less known to western scholarship, and some not previously edited. 
By a collation of these he has fixed four chief dates in the develop- 
ment of Monotheletism: A. D.616—‘“friiheste und sicherste Datum ”’»— 
that of a letter of Sergius containing his earliest extant reference to 
the Monothelite terminology; A.D. 622 and 626, those of meetings 
between the emperor Heraclius and noted Monophysite leaders; and 
A. D. 633, that of the council of Karin (Theodosiopolis), in which the 
Armenians formally attached themselves to the Chalcedonians. On 
several points he takes successful issue with Walch and Hefele. A 
chapter descriptive of the condition of the Byzantine empire prior to 
the Monothelite agitation contrasts pleasingly with Gibbon’s narrative. 
The “Charakteristik’’ of Sergius found in the last chapter is a master- 
piece of character-painting in miniature. A few printer’s errors occur, 
some in the Greek extracts, and some, like Severius (p. 41) for Seve- 
rus, in the author’s text. History is articulated upon chronology. 
Hence the worth of a production such as this. —- ROBERT KERR ECCLES. 


Die ewige Wahrhet der Religion Jesu. Von Wilhelm Brickner. 
(Karlsruhe: G. Braun’sche Hofbuchhandlung, 1898; pp. iii-+-104; 
M. 1.80.) That genuine Christianity consists in the thoughts of Jesus 
himself, concerning the great problems of human life in its relation to 
God and destiny, rather than in the thought of the church regarding 
his own nature and origin, ought by this time to have become an axiom 
in Christian theology ; yet even to this day it fails of complete accept- 
ance. The essence of Christian discipleship lies in the fulfilment of 
the apostle’s prayer that the same mind be in us which was also in 
Christ Jesus; the message is more important than the lineage or the 
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credentials of the messenger. To call Christendom back to the mind 
of Christ is the object of Briickner’s noteworthy little book. 

After a critical discussion of the sources, in which priority and 
decisive authority are ascribed to the gospel of Mark, the author 
enters upon a careful study of the cleansing of the temple, which he 
concludes to have been an act of the highest significance, symbolizing 
the unalterable and fatal opposition of the spiritual thought of Jesus to 
all priestly and sacrificial forms. The seed and harvest parables teach 
the secret understanding naturally existing between the soul of man 
and the truth of God, by virtue of which the kingdom of God develops 
in humanity, as enlarging knowledge and experience make it more 
susceptible to the eternal spirit. ‘The religion of Jesus is the gospel 
of the love of God and the kingdom of God.” 

Although one is inclined to demur occasionally at the author’s 
exegesis, and wonder whether he has not found in unlikely texts 
treasures of his own hiding, the tone of the book is exceptionally pure, 
and the tendency it exemplifies is full of promise—W. W. FENN. 


Das Heil der Welt nach den Hauptstellen der heiligen Schrift in 
ihrer geschichtlichen Bewahrung dargestellt von J. Piening. (Calw 
und Stuttgart: Vereinsbuchhandlung, D. Gundert, 1898; pp. 568; 
M. 2.40.) The book is intended for devotional reading. Its short 
chapters are expositions of the great texts that have been pillars of 
Christian faith and life in all times. The chapters are not, however, 
isolated meditations, but are built up into a doctrinal whole in three 
parts: Unser Unheitl; Der Hetland; and Das Hetlim hetligen Getste. 
We quote these titles in German, because the characteristic play upon 
the words is lost in English. The main peculiarity of the book is that 
it consists almost entirely of historical and biographical anecdotes and 
quotations, pleasantly woven together, and furnishing historical evi- 
dence for the power of the texts. This method does not strike as deep 
a note as the heart-utterance of a single mind, but it brings up the 
great cloud of witnesses and strengthens the consciousness of the 
church universal— W. RAUSCHENBUSCH. 


The Significance of the Westminster Standards as a Creed. An 
Address Delivered before the Presbytery of New York, November 8, 
1897, on the occasion of the celebration of the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the completion of the Westminster Standards, 
by Benjamin B. Warfield, Professor in the Theological Seminary at 
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Princeton. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898; pp. 36; $0.75.) 
This is an intense little book glorifying the Westminster standards. 
It falls into three parts: (1) the historical conditions from the apos- 
tolic age leading up to the formation of the Westminster standards ; 
(2) their scientific quality in guarding against sacerdotalism and 
humanitarianism ; (3) their vital quality as an expression of spiritual 
religion. Professor Warfield is a survival of that old school of Presby- 
terian theologians represented in Drs. Thornwell, Breckenridge, Rice, 
Charles Hodge, A. A. Hodge, Skinner, and Dabney, who were all 
mighty men whose like will not be seen again. They revered the 
Westminster standards as the ultimate expression of divine truth, 
Professor Warfield finds them ‘the most complete, the most fully elabo- 
rated and carefully guarded, the most perfect, the most vital expres- 
sion that has ever been framed by the hand of man of all that enters 
into what we call evangelical religion, and of all that must be safe- 
guarded if evangelical religion is to persist in the world” (p. 2). They 
are ‘“‘the final fixing in confessional language” (p. 13), “the ulti- 
mate crystallization” (p. 15), “the ultimate scientific enunciation,” 
“the final expression” (p. 24), etc., of the principles of evangelical 
religion. Thus ourauthor writes, utterly oblivious apparently of the fact 
that a large part of Protestant Christendom distinctly repudiates these 
symbols as the standard of their religious faith, and that the Reformed 
churches which nominally hold them do so less and less con amore each 
year, and with a considerable impulse toward either revising them or 
substituting other statements in their place. There is also a touch of 
the pharisaic assumption:throughout the address, that a failure to 
follow the author in his reverence and esteem for the Westminister 
standards is due to a lack of spirituality — EDwarRp L. CurTIs. 


Christentum und moderne Weltanschauung. Von Professor Dr. W. 
Heinzelmann. (Erfurt: Verlag von Carl Villaret, 1897; pp. 119; 
M. 1.20.) This brochure contains two papers; one on Der Kampf 
um die Weltanschauung; the other on Bildung und Christentum. 
The author’s purpose in the first is to state clearly the nature of the 
opposition between a Christian theory of the universe and an anti- 
Christian one; for all Weltanschauungen, he says, ultimately reduce 
themselves to these two. In order that the nature and consequences 
of this antagonism may be the better realized, the greater part of the 
paper is devoted to its historical development. The statement of the 
essential nature of the Christian religion is an excellent one, and the 
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historical sketch of the successive phases of philosophical opposition 
to Christianity since its birth is clear and accurate. History is the 
best teacher and shows that this conflict is for the preservation of 
religion and morality, the church and the fatherland, culture and the 
home. The essay is well thought out and well written, but there is 
nothing in it strikingly original. The second paper is a republica- 
tion of an essay issued in 1874, and is designed to supplement the 
first by showing how Christianity and modern culture are to be recon- 
ciled. A distinction is made between Bi/dung and Kultur. The 
former term is applied either to the process or to the result of the 
development of all the sides and capabilities of a human being; the 
latter is applied in almost the same way to a community or people. 
The writer shows that Christianity not only gives a Bildung in 
harmony with worldly Biddung, but that it is the only power that 
enables a man to attain his highest development. There is likewise 
no contradiction between Christianity and Kultur. This can be 
shown, for example, in science and in art. The author performs his 
task at this point much better in the department of art than in that of 
science. In the latter he throws out some good observations of a 
general character, but does not touch upon any of the great questions 
that constitute the subjects of discussion in the reconciliation-literature 
of the day. One would think that an essay of this kind would not be 
hurt by a revision after twenty-five years.— Antworten der Vernunft auf 
adie Fragen: Wozu Religion, Gebet und Kirche? Von Constantin Hasert. 
(Graz: Verlag von Ulrich Moser’s Buchhandlung, 1897; pp. 94; 
M.1.) We have here aseries of dialogues between fictitious char- 
acters, in which an attempt is made to answer a great many popular 
and even vulgar objections against Christianity in general and Roman 
Catholicism in particular. Jesuitism also comes in for its share of 
vindication. The result is a queer mixture of things good, bad, and 
indifferent. Among the bad we find the following :* “‘ Luther verfiihrte 
eine Nonne, Calvin wurde wegen Unzuchtsverbrechen landesverwiesen ”’ 
(p. 60). The repetition of such calumnies as these will certainly do no 
good to the Romish church, nor tend to increase our confidence in the 
author or our respect for him.— BENJAMIN LEwIs Hosson. 


Die Anfinge des Evangelischen Bundes und seiner Pressthadtigheit. 
Von D. Friedrich Nippold, Professor der Theologie in Jena. (Berlin: 
C. A, Schwetschke und Sohn, 1897; pp. viii--103; M. 1.60.) One of 
the organizers of the Evangelical Federation tells the story of its rise, 
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its inner conflicts, its purposes, and its agencies. The federation 
itself is an expression of the union of interests in the Protestant 
churches of Germany on behalf of the various Lutheran confessions, 
and in opposition to the dreaded encroachments of ultramontane 
influences in the state. The pamphlet requires in the reader a previ- 
ous knowledge of the ecclesiastical, dogmatic, and political parties of 
the German empire. The author explains the motives, the positions, 
and the arguments of the men who have composed the federation. 
Attempts at union have provoked criticism of partisans, and called out 
charges of disloyal compromise, and the historical review is really an 
apology for the participants. The booklet is a fragment of historical 
materials prepared by a well-informed participant in the movement.— 
C. R. HENDERSON. 


Addresses to Women, Engaged in Church Work. By Right Rever- 
end, the Bishop of New York. (New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1898; pp. vi-+149; $1.) The five addresses, sent forth 
to the public in this volume, were delivered by Bishop Potter, of 
New York, on different occasions, “at the service for women engaged 
in church work.” They were informal discourses, unwritten, save a 
few heads, and have just that degree of finish with which the spon- 
taneous thoughts of ascholar naturally clothe themselves. The subjects 
discussed are very important and practical. ‘‘The Great Exemplar,” 
“The Realm of Order,’ “Ends and Instruments,” ‘Illusions and 
Ideals,” and ‘‘ Wholeness,” are weighty topics, unfolded with direct- 
ness, simplicity, clearness, and rare good sense. ‘These addresses were 
an inspiration to those who heard them, and in their printed form will 
stimulate and help a multitude of readers.— GaLusHA ANDERSON. 


The Attractive Christ and Other Sermons. By Robert Stuart Mac- 
Arthur. (Philadelphia: The American Baptist Publication Society, 
1898; pp. 327; $1.) Dr. MacArthur has been the pastor of the Cal- 
vary Baptist Church, New York city, for more than twenty-five years. 
He is one of the most popular preachers in his denomination, and has 
built up one of the largest congregations in New York. The present 
volume contains twenty sermons, which may be taken as fairly repre- 
sentative of his average pulpit work. While Dr. MacArthur’s success is 
due, in no small measure, to his strong and winning personality, his 
sermons, even when disassociated from the man, explain the preacher’s 
popularity. They are plain, direct, earnest, evangelical. Some of 
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them contain passages of great power. All of them exalt Jesus Christ 
and call men to better living. 

Dr. MacArthur is a topical preacher. Rarely does he devote any 
large portion of the sermon to what may be called exposition. The 
initial sermon of the volume affords a fair example of his method. 
Treating the words of Jesus, “And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto me,” he points out six characteristics of this 
drawing, viz.: personal, conditional, certain, gentle, comprehensive, 
evangelical. The most thoughtful sermon of the volume is that enti- 
tled “Greater Works.”’ This is not a sermon-reading age, but if those 
who read them wish that which is virile and free from all cant, they 
will find it in the sermons of the Calvary pastor.—LaTHAN A. CRAN- 
DALL. 


Eiphemeriden des Isch-Schachefeth. Aus dem Tagebuch eines Ein- 
samen. Ausgew4hlt u. herausgegeben von L. Rymarski. (Giitersloh: 
C. Bertelsmann, 1898; 2 vols.; pp. xii+ 352, xvi-+ 341; M. 8.) We 
gather from the preface of the editor that the author concealed under 
the somewhat unfortunate pseudonym “Isch-Schachefeth” (man of 
consumption) was a German theologian living in America, who 
recorded his thoughts in his diary in disconnected essay form, with an 
eye, however, to publication. The two volumes, of 350 pages each, are 
merely a selection from the materia] in the editor’s hands. We ven- 
ture to think it might have been cut down to one volume; the poetry 
interspersed is hardly of sufficient poetical value to demand publica- 
tion, though some satirical passages are quite bright. The essays 
touch a long range of subjects, e. g., Faust and Cain’s wife, pessimism 
and biblical criticism, always from the point of view of a devout con- 
servative, looking out with good-humored contempt on the critical 
busybodies of his time. The tone is somewhat somber, but not at all 
depressing. The author was evidently a man of wide learning, with 
a wealth of historical and poetical allusion at his command. His 
thoughts are often really gezstretch and illuminating ; sometimes they 
drop to mere prettiness. Altogether it is a very German book and 
grows on one with the reading.—W. RavUSCHENBUSCH. 


John Williams, der Misstonar der Sitdsee, und die Londoner Sitidsee- 
misston. Von Dr. W. F. Besser. (Berlin: Buchhandlung der Berliner 
Evangelischen Missionsgesellschaft, 1897; pp. 239; M. 2.) The first 
part of this book, 164 pages, is virtually a reprint of the third edition 
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of Dr. Besser’s popular biography of the martyr of Eromanga, with but 
a few corrections and additions. ‘The second part, seventy-five pages, 
is new and from the pen of Pastor G. Kurze, of Bornshain, who gives 
succinctly the history of the London Missionary Society’s missions in 
the South Sea islands from the time of-Williams to the present day. 
A very readable book.—Geschichte der Bawenda-Mission in Nord- 
Transvaal. Von W.Griindler. (Berlin: d¢¢.,1897; pp. 102; M. 1.50.) 
This book is not a recital of great things done among the Bawenda 
negroes of south Africa, but a narrative of everyday experiences of 
the godly men and women the Berlin Missionary Society sent out dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years into this part of Africa. The book con- 
tains also a short history of the Bawendas and a description of their 
country. It has copious illustrations and a good map. The book is 
well written and cannot but be stimulating to every believer in foreign 
missions. — Zagebuchblatter beschrieben wahrend der Jahre 1891 bis 1895 
in Siidafrika. Von Kathe Kiihne. (Berlin: ¢déa¢., 1897; pp. 110; bd., 
M. 1.50.).— Berliner Mission im Njassa-Lande. Von M. Eitner. (Berlin: 
tbid., 1897; pp. 102; M. 1.) Up to a few years ago the missionary 
literature in the German language was almost wholly the product of 
men, German women having as yet contributed little or nothing of 
importance to it. We, therefore, hail with undisguised joy two books 
which, we trust, will mark an epoch in a field where woman’s sphere 
of activity is so serviceable and so large, and where she surely has a 
right to be heard. Miss Kiihne, the authoress of the first book under 
review, was for many years a teacher in a mission school in the Orange 
Freestate, and has traveled a great deal. Her judgment of the things 
seen is exceptionally impartial, and her narrative interesting and 
instructive. Martha Eitner has undertaken to sketch the history of 
the Berlin Nyassa Mission, on the northern and eastern shore of Lake 
Nyassa in central Africa. Forty-two pages are devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the country and its people, and the rest of the book contains 
the history of the mission station of the Berlin society. The authoress 
has had access to the reports of the missionaries, and has thrown this 
material into a connected narrative of great interest and instruction.— 
A. J. RAMAKER. 
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hrsg. von T, M. Schindler. 1x2. Bd, ien: 
Mayer & Co. 

BurG, Jos. Protestantische Geschichts- 
liigen. Ein Nachschlag ebuch. II. Dog- 
matischer Teil. 1.u. 2. Aufl. Essen: 
Fredebeul & Koenen ; iv, 472 pp. M. 3. 
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Tours: Dubois; 222 pp., 16mo. f. 2. 
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catholiques. P.: Fischbacher; 27 pp. 
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Schatzregister der Piapste erhalten ? 
H7Z., 80 (N. F., XLIV.), 1. 


GLIER, L. Die Advocatia ecclesiae Ro- 
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sond. Beriicksicht. d. Entwickelung d. 
Advocatia ecclesiarum Germanicarum. 
ID, Erlangen; 49 pp. 
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lisation. Die oberste Leitg. der Kirche. 
Mit e. Einleitg. von Bischof Bournet u. 
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KEHR, P. Papsturkunden in Pisa, Lucca, 
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KLINKENBORG, M.  Papsturkunden in 
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Kloster-Schematismus. Ein Verzeichnis 
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born: Hollerl; xxiv, 186 pp. M. 3. 

Konic, A. Die Reliquien Marias. Gesch. 
d. Aufbewahrg. u. Verehrg. der Gottes- 
mutter-Reliquien auf Erden. Regens- 
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Laus, A. Die Unfehlbark. d. kathol. 
Kirche u. ihres Oberhauptes. Offenes 
Schreiben an Hrn. Prof. W. Bunkofer 
in Wertheim a. M. (Umschlag: Neu- 
estes altkatholisches Blendwerk od. d. 
Fall Bunkofer, allen wirkl. denk. 
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Tauberbischofsheim: F. X. Bott; 43 
pp. M. 0.30. 


McCaBE, J. Twelve Years in a Monas- 
tery. Lo.: Smith, Elder & Co.; 290 pp. 
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ORXENHAM, F. N. Validity of Papal 
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Green & Co.; xv, 112 pp. $1. 
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D., 854-66. 
SCHELL, H. Der Katholicismus als 
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DIEFENBACH, J. Reformation oder Revo- 
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HARNISCH, F. W. Die konfessionelle 
Schule als Waffe im Kampf gegen den 
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VEITH, J. Die Martyrologien der Grie- 
chen. St. «4. Mf. aus d. Bened.u. Cist. 
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MOBERLY, R. C. Ministerial Priesthood. 
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Orthodox Confession, the, of the Catholic 
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sz Archiv f, d. Geschichte der Philosophie. 
== American Journal of Gemite Lan: 
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= American Journal of Theology. 

a» Archiv fiir katholisches Kirchenrecht. 
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= Bibliotheque universelle. 
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== Nineteenth Century. 
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= Outlook. 
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ly Statement. 

== Philosophische Monatshefte. 

== Philosophical Review. 

== Presbyterian Quarterly. 

== Protestant, 
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CLERMONT-GANNEAU. Le statue du dieu 
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Gesellschaft. L.: Hinrichs’, '98; 16 pp. 
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HENRY, O. Un mot sémitique dans le 
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sem. Grammatik. ZDMG., LI., 623-46. 


KUNSTLINGER, D. The Numeral “ Two” 
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LEHMANN, C.E. Zwei Hauptprobleme 
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u. § Tabellen. L.: Pfeiffer, ’98 ; x, 224 
pp. M. 25. 

MARGOLIs, MAx L. Dogmatic Influences 
in Our Vocalization. 4/SZ., XIV., 208. 


Mitteilungen a. d. oriental. Sammlungen 
d. k6nigl. Museen zu Berlin. Heft XII. 


B.: Speemann, ’98. 

A ungen in Sendschirli. Ausgefiihrt und 
beschrieben im Auftrage der Orient-Comités zu 
Berlin, II.: Ausgrabungsbericht u. Architektur, 
Mit 25 Taf. (Pp. 85-200, mit Abbildgn.) M. 32. 
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Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen Ge- 
sellschaft. 3. Jahrg., 1898, 1., 2 u. 3. Hft. 
B.: Peiser in Komm., ’98. M.15 a year- 
xr. WINCKLER, §H.: Musri, Meluhha, Matin. 
Ein Beitrag z. Geschichte d. dltesten Arabien u. 
z. Bibelkritik. Mit xz Taf., enth. die Mindische 
Inschrift Glaser 1155 (= Halévy 535) nach e. 
Zeichnung Ed. Glasers. 56 pp. M. 2.—2. 
BitLteRBeEck, A.: Geographische Untersuchun- 
gen. I.: Nebukadnezar’s Befestigung d. Um- 

ebungen v. Babylon u. der Angriff der Perser. 
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Ulai, sopp. M. 2.50.—3. W. Max Mixer: 
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M. 3. 
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Complete M. to. 
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